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THE 

HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS. 

BOOK  V. 

TERPSICHORE. 

THE  Persians1  who  had  been  left  by  Darius  in  Europe,  and  1 
over  whom  Megabazus  commanded,  reduced,  first  among 
the  Hellespontines,  the  Perinthians2,  who  refused  to  be 
subjects  of  Darius.  Previously  to  this  the  Perinthians  had 
likewise  been  roughly  treated  by  the  Paeonians.  For  the 
Paeonians  dwelling  on3  the  Strymon  had  been  admonished  by 
an  oracle  to  take  arms  against  the  Perinthians;  and  should 
the  Perinthians  when  encamped  opposite  to  them  call  to 
them,  and  challenge  them  by  name,  to  fall  on;  but  should 
the  Perinthians  not  raise  the  shout,  not  to  make  the  attack : 
this  the  Paeonians  did.  The  Perinthians  having  seated  their 
camp  in  the  suburb  opposite  to  their  enemies,  a  threefold 
single  combat  took  place  between  them  on  the  spot  according 
to  challenge;  for  the  two  parties  engaged  a  man  against  a 
man,  a  horse  against  a  horse,  and  a  dog  against  a  dog.  When 
the  Perinthians,  having  gained  the  victory  in  two  instances, 
began,  full  of  joy,  to  chant  the  Paeon,  the  Paeonians  con- 
jectured that  that  very  thing  was  what  the  oracle  meant4; 
and  said,  no  doubt,  among  themselves,  "  Surely  now  the 

1  Herodotus  continues  the  history  of  Peloponnesians,  viii.  70,  79.  See  Mat- 
Darius,  which  he  had  interrupted,  iv.  thiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  878,  or  sect.  573, 
144,  to  speak  of  Libya.  Larclier.  2d  paragraph. 

2  Perinthus,  otherwise  called  Heraclea,  4  The  Paeon  or  Paean  was  a  Hymn,  of 
was  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis ;  the  which  there  were  two  kinds.  The  first 
reader,  therefore,  will  perhaps  be  some-  was  sung  previously  to  battle,  in  honour 
what  surprised  to  find  the  inhabitants  of  Mars ;  the  second  after  victory,  in 
reckoned 'among  the  Hellespontines ;  but  honour  of  Apollo.  This  Hymn  began 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  name  of  with  the  words  lo  Piean.  The  allusion 
Hellespont  was  frequently  extended  to  of  Paeon,  the  name  of  the  Hymn,  to  that 
the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  even  as  far  of  the  Paeonians,  is  striking ;  and  wish- 
as  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon.  Larcher.  ing  to  preserve  it,  I  have  translated, 

3  This  is  the  signification  of  u.<jtl  Xrgu-  "They  sang  the  Paeon."     Larcher. 

so  at  K-XO  Tltkovravvwov,  i.  e.  the 
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2  TERPSICHORE.     V.  2—5. 

oracle  is  fulfilled  to  us;  now  it  belongs  to  us  to  act5:11 
thus  the  Pseonians  fell  upon  the  Perinthians,  as  they  were 
chanting  the  Paeon,  and  gained  a  mighty  victory,  leaving  but 

2  few  of  them  behind.—  Thus,  in  former  times,  had  this  been 
~  achieved  by  the  Paeonians  ;  but  at  this  period  although  the 

Perinthians  behaved  with  valour  in  the  defence  of  their 
liberties6,  the  Persians  together  with  Megabazus  overcame 
them  by  superior  numbers.  When  Perinthus  had  been 
reduced,  Megabazus  marched  his  forces  athwart  Thrace, 
subjecting  to  the  king  every  tribe  and  city  of  those  dwelling 
therein;  for  the  commands  left  him  by  Darius  were  these, 
namely,  to  subdue  Thrace. 

3  The  Thracian  people  are,  next  at  least  to  the  Indians,  the 
most  numerous  in  the  world  :  and  were  they  under  the  control 
of  one  prince,  or  could  they  agree  among  themselves,  they 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  invincible,  and  by  far  the  most  potent 
of  all  nations;    but  inasmuch  as  this  is  impracticable  with 
them,  and  impossible  ever  to  take  place,  they  are  accordingly  by 
that  reason  feeble.    They  have  various  names  according  to  their 
respective  regions  ;  all  of  them  follow  in  every  respect  nearly 
the  same  institutions,  if  we  except  the  Getae,  and  the  Trausi, 

4  and  those   that   inhabit    above   the   Crestonaeans.  —  Of  these 
latter,  what  customs  the  Getae  observe,  who  hold  themselves 
to  be  immortal,  have  been  described7  by  me.     The  Trausi  in 
all  other  matters  have  the  same  practices  with  the  rest  of  the 
Thracians8,  but  observe  the  following  usages  with  respect  to 
their  new  born  and  their  dead:  the  relations  seating  them- 
selves around  the  new-born  infant  bewail  him,  and  deplore9 
the  measure  of  calamity  he  must  fill1,  now  that  he  is  born, 
enumerating   all  human  woes  ;    the  dead  they  place  under 
ground  amid  merriment  and  joy,  and  then  describe  from  how 
many  evils  he  has  been  released,  and  how  he  is  in  complete 

5  bliss2.  —  Those   above   the  Crestonians   have   these  customs. 
Each   individual  has  several  wives  :    accordingly  when  any 
man  among  them  departs  life,  a  great  dispute  arises  among 

5  tvt  vftirtfar  T»  lyyn,  "  faisons  actu-     638,  or    sect.    386,    1.)    r»7n    a 
ellement  notre  devoir."   Lurcher.     See 


.  . 

Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  387,  or  sect.  9  faaQvonreu.      See    Matthias,    Gr. 

264>  3-  Gramm.  p.  578,  or  sect.  408. 

c  Literally,  "The  Perinthians  having  1  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  the 

been  (i.  e.  shewn  themselves)  valiant  force  of  the  original  :  *-«Ja«  *«*«  «»«- 

men    m    defence   (rt»5,  see    Matthias,  *,(**•),£,*,  for  <r«<r£«v,  <pisi,,,  <i»arX?va/, 

Gr.  Gramm.  p.  908.)  of  their  liberty,"  as  if  it  were  pir^i  *«**»  l.arX^v  &/><.». 

Schiceig.  Lei.  Herod. 

7  See  iv.  93,  94,  95,  S6.  2  A  construction  equivalent  to  imi- 

8  Construction  :  Tj««;«;  larmXsaiw  -rk  yew;  fa^eravrZi  *«*«» 


^  .  , 

*XX«   tra.r*  xari  rairi  (in  the  same     Itri  I,   *&.t*  iv5*^«>;».     See  Matthis, 
manner  :  see  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.     Gr.  Gramm.'  p.  695,  or  sect.  480.  obi.  3. 
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the  women,  and  violent  contentions  among  their  friends,  on 
this  question,  which  of  them  was  most  beloved  by  the  man ; 
the  one  that  happens  to  be  fixed  upon,  and  to  be  so  honoured, 
extolled  alike  by  men  and  women,  is  slaughtered  on  the  grave 
by  her  own  nearest  kinsman,  and,  when  killed,  is  buried  with 
her  husband  ;  while  the  others  regard  this3  as  a  great  calamity 
befalling  them,  for  among  them,  it  is  deemed  the  greatest 
of  disgraces. — Lastly,  the  following  institution  holds  with  the  6 
rest  of  the  Thracians :  they  sell  their  children  in  order  to  be 
exported4;  neither  do  they  keep  any  watch  on  their  girls,  but 
allow  them  to  connect  themselves  with  what  men  they  choose; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  guard  strictly  their  women,  and 
purchase  wives  from  their  parents  for  great  sums5.  To  have 
the  skin  marked  with  punctures6  is  deemed  noble,  and  ignoble 
not  to  be  so  marked.  To  be  idle7  is  deemed  most  honourable, 
but  to  labour  the  land  most  disgraceful.  To  live  by  war  and 
rapine8  is  most  noble.  The  above  are  the  most  striking  of 
their  institutions. — The  following  are  the  only  gods  they  7 
worship;  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Diana:  the  kings  however,  and 
not  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  honour  principally  Mercury,  of 
the  gods,  and  by  him  only  they  swear9;  they  assert  likewise, 
that  they  themselves  are  descended  from  that  god. — With  the  8 
opulent  among  them,  the  following  is  the  mode  of  sepulture : 
for  three  days  they  expose  the  corse,  and  slaughtering  all 
kinds  of  victims,  feast,  first  having  bewailed  the  deceased : 
after  this,  they  complete1  the  funeral  ceremony,  by  burning 
the  body,  or  else  placing  it  under  ground ;  and  having  raised 
a  burrow,  celebrate  various  games,  in  which  the  greatest 
prizes  are  proposed  for  the  single  combat2.  Such  is  the  mode 
of  sepulture  among  the  Thracians. 

North  of  this  region  no  one  can  state  for  certain  what  men  9 
inhabit  the  country  ;  but  beyond  the  Ister,  the  land  already  is 


3  That  is  to  say,  to  be  refused  to  share  whence  sepultura,  are  generic  terms,  and 
their  husband's  grave.  are  used  to  express  every  mode  of  per- 

4  !«•'   l\a.yuyn.      See    Matthias,   Gr.  forming  the  last  offices  to  the  dead.     It 
Gramm.  p.  900.  generally  is  equivalent  to  comburo  when 

5  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  485,  speaking  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans;  but 
or  sect.  342,  b.  vrv^i  is  often  added  to  define  the  sense, 

c  The  custom  of  tattooing  among  sa-  as  Herodotus  has  here  added  xarxxau- 

vages  will  occur  readily  to  the  reader's  <rwris.     Larcher. 

mind.     Translat.  "  x»<ru  Z.oy«v   pteuveft»%int.      I   have 

7  «gy«f,  opposed  to  iy%;  l^ycirtis,  sig-  taken  Xo'ys;  in  the  same  sense  as  in  iii. 
nifies  one  who  does  not  attend  to  agri-  99.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  240.  note  3.  of  this 
cultural  labour.     Valck.  work.)     Larcher  translates  Kara.  Xoyov, 

8  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  878.  "a  cause    de   1'estime    qu'ils   en  font, 

9  oftwoufi  fiavvov  vourov.    Matthiae,  Gr.  on  account  of  the  esteem  it   is  held  in." 
Gramm.  p.  602,  or  sect.  419.  Translat. 

1  fnvru  in  Greek,  and  scpelio  in  Latin, 
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evidently3  desert  and  boundless;  and  I  have  been  able  to 
hear  of  no  men  dwelling  beyond  the  Ister,  excepting  those 
who  bear  the  name  of  Sigynnae,  and  use  the  Medic  costume. 
I  am  informed  that  the  horses  of  those  people  are  shaggy  all 
over  the  body,  the  length  of  the  hair  being  about  five  fingers ; 
they  are  however  small,  and  snubby,  and  unable  to  bear  a 
man,  but  when  harnessed  to  chariots  are  very  fleet,  for  which 
reason4  the  natives  use  chariots.  It  is  said  that  the  boundaries 
of  these  people  stretch  almost  as  far  as  the  Eneti 5,  near  the 
Adriatic6,  and  they  pretend  that  they  are  a  colony  of  the 
Medes.  How  these  can  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Medes,  I 
cannot  myself  comprehend;  still  in  the  long  lapse  of  time, 
there  is  nothing  that  may  not  take  place7.  The  Ligyes  who 
dwell  beyond  Marseilles  call  the  merchants  Sigynnae  ;  while 

10  the  Cyprians  give  that  name  to  spears8. — According  to  the 
account  of  the  Thracians,  bees  occupy  the  regions  beyond  the 
Ister ;  and  by  reason  of  those  insects,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  proceeding  through  the  farther  regions ;  to  me,  however, 
those  who  give  this  account  appear  to  state  an  improbability, 
for  those   creatures   are   we   know  impatient  of  cold ;    the 
countries  under  the  constellation  of  the  bear  appear  to  me  to 
be  uninhabited  by  reason  only  of  the  cold.     The  above  there- 
fore is  what  is  reported  concerning  this  country  ;  the  maritime 
parts  of  which   Megabazus,   accordingly,    subjected   to   the 
Persians. 

11  As  soon  as  Darius  had  crossed  over  the  Hellespont  and  was 
come  to  Sardis,  he  called  to  mind  the  service  he  had  received 
from  Histiaeus  the  Milesian,  and  the  counsel  given  him  by 
Goes  of  Mitylene.     Having  sent  for  them  to  come  to  Sardis, 
he   gave   them   their  choice   of  a  recompense:    accordingly 
Histiaeus,  as  he  was  already  tyrant  over  Miletus,  asked  not 
for  any  additional  tyranny9,  but   begged  for   Myrcinus  in 

3  <p»!nreu  iavf».     See  Matthiae,   Or.  8  This  remark  is  regarded  by  Larcher 
Gramm.  p.  831.  as  an  interpolation  of  some  grammarian, 

4  *£«   T«f/T«,    "accordingly."     See  which  indeed  seems  at  first  sight  to  be 
Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  912,  or  sect,  the  case:   all  the  manuscripts  however 
59 1, /3.  have  the  sentence.     The  Ligurians  or 

5  These  are  the  same  as  the  Veneti  of  Genoese  were  certainly  sometimes  called 
the  Latins,  prefixing  the  yEolic  digamma,  Ligyes,  but  it  seems  that  Herodotus  is 
as  in  eixa;,  YeTxaf,  vicus ;    eitos,   Yum,  here  speaking  of  another  people  bearing 
turn/ft.     Larcher.  the  same  name. 

6  It  TV  "A^/».     Speaking  of  position  9  rugaws   is  "the  government  of  the 
«>  frequently  signifies  near.   See  Schweig.  ru^ttwas,  concerning  the  signification  of 
Lex.  Herod,  voc.   iy,  2.  Matthias,  Gr.  which    see    the    observation    extracted 
Gramm.  p.  883,  or  sect.  577.  from  Larcher's  comments  in  vol.  i.  p. 

<  yifttra  3"  ay  -fii  It  riy  (x,u.*(>to  %£aria.  214.  of  this  work,  to  which  I  may  add 
See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  756,  or  that  Schneider  gives  tjie  same  definition 
sect.  514,  2.  in  his  Greek  and  German  Lexicon. 
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Edonia,  intending  there  to  found  a  city  ;  such  therefore  was 
the  choice  that  he  made ;  whereas  Goes,  as  he  was  not  a  tyrant 
but  a  private  citizen,  requested  the  tyranny  of  Mytilene. 
The  requests  of  both  being  granted,  they  went  their  ways 
towards  the  objects  of  their  choice. — It  afterwards  happened  12 
that  Darius,  having  .beheld  something  of  the  following  kind, 
conceived  a  desire  of  commanding  Megabazus  to  seize  the 
Paeonians,  and  remove  them  out  of  Europe  into  Asia.  Pigres 
and  Mantyes  were1  natives  of  Paeonia,  who,  after  Darius  had 
crossed  over  into  Asia,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  the  tyranny 
over  the  Paeonians,  came  themselves  to  Sardis,  bringing  with 
them  their  sister,  a  tall  and  well-shaped  woman.  These 
individuals  having  watched  the  opportunity  when  Darius  was 
seated2  in  the  suburb  of  the  Lydians,  acted  in  the  following 
manner.  Having  attired  their  sister  in  Jhe  best  manner  they 
could,  they  sent  her  to  fetch  water,  carrying  a  vase  on  her 
head,  leading  on  her  arm  a  horse,  and  spinning  some  flax  :  as 
the  woman  passed  by  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Darius3; 
for  her  actions  were  neither  Persian  nor  Lydian,  nor  indeed 
according  to  the  manner  of  any  of  the  Asiatic  nations4.  Being 
struck  with  the  sight5,  he  sends  some  of  his  guards  with  orders 
to  observe  what  use  the  woman  would  make  of  the  horse  ; 
they  accordingly  followed  after  her.  When  the  woman  was 
come  to  the  river,  she  watered  the  horse,  and  having  so  done, 
and  likewise  filled  the  vase  with  water,  she  passed  back  the 
same  way,  carrying  the  water  on  her  head,  and  leading  the 
horse  on  her  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  turning  the  spindle. 
— Darius  marvelling  both  at  what  he  heard  from  those  who  13 
had  watched  the  woman,  and  at  what  he  himself  had  beheld, 
commanded  his  attendants  to  bring  her  into  his  presence  : 
when  she  was  brought,  her  brothers,  who  somewhere,  at  no 
great  distance,  had  watched  the  event,  presented  themselves 
likewise.  Darius  having  asked  from  whence  she  came,  the 
young  men  said  they  were  Paeonians,  and  that  she  was  their 
sister.  The  king  resumed,  asking,  "  what  men  the  Paeonians 
"  were6,  and  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  dwelt,  and  for 
"  what  purpose  they  had  come  to  Sardis.11  The  others  de- 
clared, "  they  had  come  to  deliver  themselves  up  to  him ; 

1  «v  for  «W»,  respecting  which  see  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramrn.  p.  518,  or  sect. 

Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  439,  or  sect.  372,  obs.  1. 

302,  2.  5  See  the  foregoing  note  3. 

"  0«A.a£avrjj  Aajiiiv  ieynt,«.r.  i.  e.  <fu-  6  It  is  to  this  passage  that  Matthias 

X«|«vT«f  T£>  ££o'vsv  i»  u  Aa£«r«  ->eg,  alludes  in  his  Gr.   Gramm.  p.  742,  or 

3  ecr/^tXsj  is  a  substantive,  signifying  sect.  507,  2.  the  difference  between  the 

quod  animum  advertit.      Schweig.   Lex.  indicative    and    conjunctive  is   in    fact 

Herod.  strikingly  displayed  in  these  questions  of 

*  *T>os  TUV  tx,  r>j}  'A.f!vi  ovkupuv.     S«e  Darius.     Trans/of. 
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"  that  Pseonia  was  a  country  situate  on  the  river  Strymon, 
"  that  the  Strymon  was  no  great  distance  from  the  Helles- 
"  pont,  and  that  they  were  a  colony  of  Teucrians  from  Troy." 
Thus  they  gave  the  true  particulars6;  and  Darius  enquired, 
"  whether  all  the  women  in  that  country  were  likewise  so  in- 
"  dustrious:"  they  readily  made  answer,  that  "that  likewise  was 
"  the  case,""  as  it  was  for  that  very  reason  they  had  so  acted. 

14  Darius  on  the  spot  writes  a  letter  to  Megaba/us,  whom  he 
had  left  commander  in  Thrace,  enjoining  him  to  remove  the 
Pseonians  from  their  country,  and  to  bring  into  his  presence 
both  the  men,  an,d  their  children,  and  Avives.     Immediately  a 
courier   started   for  the  Hellespont  with  the   message,   and 
having  crossed  the  strait,  gave  the  letter  to  Megabazus.    This 
latter,   having  read   the   contents,    and   taken,  guides   from 

15  Thrace,  opened  a  campaign  against  Paeonia.  —  The  Paeonians, 
understanding  the  Persians  were  marching  against  them,  col- 
lected their  forces,  and  marched  out  to  meet  them,  taking 
the  direction  of  the  sea,  fancying  that  in  that  quarter  the 
Persians  would  make  their  inroad  :    the  Paeonians  were  ac- 
cordingly prepared  to  oppose  the  invading  troops  of  Mega- 
bazus.    The  Persians,  on  the  other  hand,  understanding  that 
the  Paeonians  had  collected  together,  and  were  watching  the 
entrance  towards  the  sea,  marched,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
guides,  by  the  upper  road7,  and,  unknown  to  the  Pseonians, 
fell  upon  their  towns,  which  were  without  inhabitants,  and 
finding  them  undefended,  took  them  with  ease.     Meanwhile 
the  Paeonians,  when  they  understood  the  cities  were  taken, 
forthwith  disbanding,  returned  each  to  his  own  home,  and 
delivered  themselves  up  of  their  own  accord  to  the  Persians. 
Thus,    therefore,   the    Siropaeones   and    Pasoplae,   and   those 
dwelling  as  far  as  the  lake  Prasias,  tribes  of  the  Paeonians, 

16  were  torn  from  their  country,  and  taken  into  Asia.  —  But  those 
around  mount  Pangaeum,  as  well  as  the  Paeonians  near  the 
Doberes,  the  Agrianes  and  Odomanti,  with  those  that  inhabit 
the  lake8  of  Prasias  itself,  could  not  in  any  manner  be  over- 
come by  Megabazus,  though  he  made  trial  of  capturing  those 
even  that  dwelt  on  the  lake,  in  habitations  of  the  following 
nature  :  floors  laid  on  lofty  poles  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  with  a  narrow  entrance  by  one  bridge  from  the  con- 
tinent;   all  the  inhabitants  used  formerly  to  sink  at  their 
common  expense  the  piles  that  serve  to  support  the  floors:3 
subsequently  they  have  adopted  the  following  regulation  in 


aura,   wrtt,  i.  e.  uvrw  TH»  faMuen.  8  alrr,*  rt,»  tiftw.     This  accusative  is 

,  Herod,  ed.  Gaisf.  p.  592,  not.  i.  governed   by  e'wpiw  understood,  and 

7  m»  *»«  a*.      See  Matthias,   Gr.  not  by  ««},  like  the  preceding  accusa- 

Gramm.  p.  395,  or  sect.  270,  a.  tives.     Translat. 
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sinking  them ;  for  every  woman  a  man  marries  he  is  to  sink 
three  piles,  which  they  procure  from  a  mountain  called  Orbelus ; 
now  every  man  takes  several  wives :  here  they  inhabit  in  the 
following  mariner ;  each  has  on  the  floors  a  hut  in  which  he 
lives,  and  a  trap  door  leading  from  the  floor  down  to  the 
water ;  their  infant  children  they  fasten  around  the  foot  with 
a  rope9,  fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  water;  to  their 
horses  and  draught  cattle  they  give  for  fodder  fish,  of  which 
there  is  such  an  abundance,  that  when  one  turns  back  his  trap 
door  and  lets  down  by  a  cord  an  empty  basket  into  the  lake, 
after  waiting  no  long  time  he  hauls  it  up  full  of  fish.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  these  fish,  which  they  call  papraces  and 
tilones.  Those  of  the  Paeonians  who  had  been  reduced  were, 
therefore,  taken  into  Asia. 

When  Megabazus  had  subdued  the  Paeonians,  he  sent  17 
into  Macedonia  seven  men  of  Persia  as  ambassadors,  who 
were,  next  to  himself,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  camp. 
These  were  despatched  to  Amyntas  in  order  to  demand  earth 
and  water  in  the  name  of  king  Darius.  From  the  lake  of 
Prasias  there  is  a  very  short  cut  into  Macedonia;  for  first, 
contiguous  to  that  lake,  is  the  mine  from  which  in  later  days 
a  daily  revenue  of  one  silver  talent  came  to  Alexander1; 
passing  this  mine  and  crossing  a  mountain  called  Dysorum, 
one  finds  one's  self  in  Macedonia. — On  the  arrival  therefore  18 
of  these  Persians  despatched  to  Amyntas,  they  came  into  his 
presence,  and  demanded  in  the  name  of  king  Darius  earth 
and  water:  these  Amyntas  promised  to  give2,  and  invited 
them  to  his  table3;  and  having  prepared  a  magnificent  feast, 
he  received  the  Persians  in  a  benevolent  manner.  When  they 
had  finished  the  meal,  and  were  challenging  one  another  to 
drink,  the  Persians  said,  "  Macedonian  host,  with  us  Per- 
"  sians  it  is  the  custom,  when  we  spread  forth  a  great  feast, 
"  to  introduce  our  concubines  and  lawful  wives  seated  by  our 
"  sides ;  do  thou,  therefore,  since  thou  hast  received  us  with 
"  benevolence,  sumptuously  feasted  us,  and  promised  earth  and 
"  water  to  king  Darius,  follow  also  our  custom."  To  which 
Amyntas  made  answer ;  "  Persians,  we  ourselves  have  not 
"  that  custom ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  wont  to  separate  the 
"  men  from  the  women  ;  yet  since  you,  who  are  our  masters, 


9  That  is  to  say,  a  rope  made  from         ~  The   verb  S/Savn  or  %i$omi  may  be 

the  ffira.groi  or  yellow  Spanish  broom,  frequently  rendered    by  "  to    offer,   to 

(Spartium  junceum,  Linn.)  a  plant  still  promise,    to  wish,   to   give."     Schweig. 

used  in  the  south  of  Europe  for  the  same  Lei.  Herod,  from  Larcher. 
purpose.     Tramlat.  3  ivi  Zfviat,  KO^M,  or,  which  is  the  more 

1   Alexander,  the  son  of    Amyntas,  usual  expression,  s«r)  |«v/'«  xaXs/V.      In 

mentioned  v.  19.  vii.  173.  viii.  139.  and  the  first  form  supply  Si/a-Ms,  in  the  second 

i  n  other  parts  of  this  history,     Larcher.  <r/>xvr'(£ti. 
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«  desire  that  likewise,  that  likewise  shall  be  granted  you." 
Having  so  said,  Amyntas  sent  for  the  women,  who  having 
when  summoned  come,  sat  down  in  order  opposite  to  the 
Persians.  The  Persians  then,  beholding  the  fair  formed 
women,  addressed  Amyntas,  saying,  "  that  what  had  been 
"  done  was  by  no  means  prudent,  as  it  would  have  been 
"  better  the  women  should  not  have  come  at  all,  than  coming, 
"  and  forbearing  to  place  themselves  by  their  sides,  to  take 
"  their  seats  opposite,  a  torment  to  their  eyes2."  Amyntas  was 
therefore  necessitated  to  bid  the  women  sit  down  by  the  side 
of  the  men ;  the  ladies  having  obeyed,  immediately  the  Per- 
sians, being  full  of  wine3,  began  to  handle  indecently  their 

19  persons,  and  some  even  attempted  to  kiss  them. — Amyntas 
accordingly,  being  witness  to  this  conduct,  was  greatly  of- 
fended ;  he  did  not  however  stir4,  being  beyond  measure  fear- 
ful of  the  Persians.    But  Alexander,  Amyntas's  son,  who  was 
present,  and  likewise  witness  of  this  conduct,  like  a  young 
man,  and  one  inexperienced  of  misfortunes,  could  no  longer 
by  any  means  restrain  himself;  so  that,  full  of  indignation, 
he  said  to  Amyntas,  "  Do  thou,  father,  yield  to  thy  age,  and 
"  departing  seek  repose,  nor  abide  any  farther  potation ;    I 
"  myself  will  remain  here,  and  furnish  the  guests  with  every 
"  thing  necessary.11     To  this  Amyntas,  inferring  that  Alex- 
ander was  about  to  execute  some  design  5,  said,  "  My  son,  as  I 
"  see  thy  language  is  nearly  that  of  a  man  burning  with  rage, 
"  and  that  thou  wouldest  after  sending  me  away  put  some 
u  scheme  in  execution,  I  beseech  thee  in  consequence  to  make 
"  no  attempt  on  these  men,  lest  thou  procure  our  destruc- 
"  tion ;  but  curb  thyself  when  thou  beholdest  what  is  going 
"  on.     In  respect6  to  my  departure,  I  will  follow  thy  ad- 

20  "  vice.11 — When  Amyntas,  after   making   this   request,   was 
gone,  Alexander  said  to  the  Persians,  "  Guests,  these  women 
"  are  completely  at  your  service7,  and  that  whether  you  wish 
"  to  amuse  yourselves  with  all,  or  with  any  of  them,  in  this 
"  respect  do  you  yourselves  make  known  your  desires ;  but 
"  now,  as  the  hour  of  your  repose  is  almost  arrived,  and  I 
"  observe  that   you  have   sufficiently  drunk8,  permit  these 

This  metaphor  or  metonymy  has  because  supposing  the  present  state  of 

>een  the  object  of  many  criticisms;  Lon-  things  to  be  good,  any  innovation  must 

ginus  blames  the  expression.  be  an  evil.     Lrcher, 

J  Literally,  "overdrunk."  6  t^i.     See  Matthis,  Gr.  Gramm. 

^  **ffr*t, "  quietly,  without  stirring."  p.  896,  or  sect.  583. 

•"•fA"**  or  trttpa  '{%,„,  « to  be  quiet,  7   (£«„&   signifies  facility.— harum 

not  to  stir.      See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  mulierum  facilis  admodum  vobis  usus. 

p.  933,  or  sect.  604.  Schueig.  Lei.  Herod, 

I  itPrX'Tt'rfTy^t"  !**f  ****"'  8  *«*«  **•»««  Pfat,  ".being  pretty 

thWn/'  »  TK  hC  Wlshed  t0  d°  S0me-  drunk'"    Se*  Matthiae,  Gr.  Grimm,  p. 

5  ?nT.  T      exPresslon  1S  Senerally  451,  or  sect.  315,  1 . 
taken  in  a  bad  sense;  and  that  probably 
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"  women  if  you  please  to  go  and  bathe,  and  await  their  return 
"  when  they  have  bathed."  Having  so  spoken,  and  the 
Persians  approving  the  proposal,  Alexander  sent  the  women 
as  they  went  out  to  the  female  apartments ;  while  he  himself 
dressing  up  in  female  attire  some  smooth-chinned  men  equal 
in  number  to  the  ladies,  and  furnishing  them  with  poniards, 
introduced  them  in  the  hall.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
brought  those  men  in,  he  addressed  the  Persians  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  Persians,  we  think9  that  we  have  feasted 
"  you  sumptuously ;  for  not  only  whatever  we  have  ourselves, 
"  but  also  whatever  it  was  possible1  for  us  to  find  to  give  you, 
u  all  have  been  furnished  you.  And  even  this  likewise, 
"  which  is  the  greatest  of  all,  our  own  mothers  and  daugh- 
"  ters,  we  also  generously  add  to  our  gifts ;  to  the  end  that 
"  you  may  see  that  you  receive  at  our  hands  those  honours 
"  in  full  that  you  are  deserving  of,  and  likewise  that  you  may 
"  report  to  the  king  who  sent  you,  that  a  man  of  Greece, 
"  prince  of  the  Macedonians,  received  you  hospitably  to  his 
"  board  and  bed."  Having  so  said,  Alexander  seated  one  of 
the  Macedonians  by  the  side  of  each  Persian,  as  if  they  had 
been  women2;  and  as  soon  as  the  Persians  attempted  to  touch 
their  persons,  they  put  them  to  death.— And  by  this  death  21 
these  Persians  perished,  and  not  only  themselves,  but  their 
suite  also,  for  they  were  followed  by  chariots,  and  servants, 
and  all  kinds  of  provisions3;  the  whole  of  which  accord- 
ingly disappeared,  together  with  all  the  ambassadors.  No 
long  time  after  a  strict  search  was  made  by  the  Persians 
respecting  these  men,  when  Alexander  put  a  stop  to  their 
researches4  by  artifice,  giving  a  large  sum  of  money  and  his 
own  sister,  whose  name  was  Gygsea,  to  Bubares5,  a  Persian, 
at  tlje  head  of  those  who  were  sent  to  make  enquiries  re- 
specting the  murdered  men.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  the 
enquiry  into  the  fate  of  those  Persians  was  suppressed,  and 
their  death  buried  in  silence. — I  myself  know  that  these  22 
princes6,  sprung  from  Perdiccas,  were  Greeks,  as  they  them- 
selves represent,  and  shall  fully  demonstrate  in  the  subse- 


9  a'i'iiart,  from  IHK'UHXI,  videmini,  "  you  ffxwri,  (of  objects  prepared  for  the  jour- 
appear   to  have  been  received  with   a  ney,  baggage:) 
sumptuous  feast."  4  Kxri>.afti  trifitai,  "  continuit  illos  m- 

1  «7«  TI  J».   See  Matthiae,  Gr.Gramm.  quirentes."      Suidas   interprets   tvfaafte 

sect.  479,  obs.  2.  by  tfn%i  TV?  oytiii.  Larclier.    So  xartx- 

-  us    >yota.~xa,    ru    Xaya.       Herodotus  Xa/Jiiv  ai>%aieftiwv  vnv  ^vvafuv.  i.  46. 
frequently  uses  the  words  *%  Xay^J,  to        5  He  was  son  to  Megabazus,  see  vii. 

signify   what   appears   at  first  sight:  he  21.      His    marriage    with    Alexander's 

might  have  used  in  the  same  sense  ut  daughter  is  again  mentioned,  viii.  136. 
•yvtuiKK  2>i.     Valck.  6  That  is  to  say,  Amyntas  and  Alex- 

3  «•««•«  ir«x.A.»  (multa  genera)  *r«j«-  ander. 
VOL.  II.  C 
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quent  parts  of  my  history5  that  they  are  Grecians:  to  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  persons  who  superintend6  the 
list  of  the  Greeks  in  Olympia,  acknowledged  that  the  fact 
was  so ;  for  Alexander  wishing  to  contend  in  the  games,  and 
having  gone  down  for  that  express  purpose7,  his  Grecian 
competitors  wished  to  exclude8  him,  alleging  that  the  list  was 
not  for  barbarian  combatants,  but  for  the  Grecian.  Where- 
upon Alexander,  after  he  had  shewn  that  he  was  an  Argive, 
was  adjudged  to  be  a  Greek,  and  entering  the  lists  as  a 
candidate  for  the  prize  of  the  stadium,  his  ballot  was  drawn 
in  the  first  pair9. 

23  Megabazus  taking  the  Paeonians  went  down  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, from  whence,  having  crossed  the  strait,  he  proceeded 
to  Sardis.  And  as l  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  was  already  walling 
round  the  place  that  at  his  own  request  he  had  received  from 
Darius,  as  a  gift,  in  recompense  for  his  preservation  of  the  tem- 
porary bridge,  (it  was  a  spot  near  the  river  Strymon,  the  name 
of  which  was  Myrcinus,)  Megabazus,  understanding  what  was 
being  done  by  Histiaeus,  no  sooner  arrived  at  Sardis  bringing 


5  See  the  genealogy  of  Perdiccas,  and 
in  what  manner  he  obtained  the  throne 
ofMacedon,  viii.  137,  138. 

6  These  were  called  the  Hellanodicas. 
Their  number  varied  at  different  times. 
They  were  a  long  time  ten,  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  Eleans ; 
but  finally  they  reverted  to  ten  in  the 
108th   Olympiad,  and  remained  so  to 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  flourished 
A.  C.  174.     These  judges  did  not  decide 
on  all  combats,  but  only  on  those  for 
which  they  were  especially  appointed. 
An  appeal  lay  from  their  decisions,  and 
they  might  even  be  impeached  before 
the  senate  of  Olympia,  who  sometimes 
superseded  their  decisions.     Those  who 
were  elected  Hellanodicse  underwent  a 
course  of  instructions  in  the  duties  of 
their  office,  which  lasted  ten  months, 
during  which  they  resided  in  a  palace 
appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and  called 
'EAXavoS/xa/^v.     Lurcher. 

^  »ttra.p>a.i-rct  sir'  aura  fourt.  I  take 
««•)  here  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
end  for  which  one  is  going ;  so  iiteci 
Iri  vSuf,  "in  order  to  draw  water." 
Schweighseuser  likewise  translates  "  ob 
id  ipsum."  Larcher  says  that  the  literal 
translation  is,  "et  £tant  descendu  eu 
ce  lieu-la  meme" — and  having  gone  down 
to  that  very  place.  I  think,  however, 
that  he  is  mistaken ;  see  Matthiae,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  903,  or  sect.  586.  c.  Larcher 


likewise  observes,  that  xxra^ttmiv  sig- 
nifies to  go  into  the  list.     Translat. 

8  The   imperfect  and  second    aorist 
indicate  a  desire  or  endeavour.   Larcher. 

9  Literally,  ','  he  fell  out  with  the  first 
combatant."  The  combatants  were  paired 
at  the  Olympic  games  in  the  following 
manner :  There  was  an  urn  consecrated 
to   the   gods,   into  which  were   placed 
small  ballots,  about  the  size  of  a  bean, 
two  marked  «,  two  /5,  two  y,  and  so  on, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  candi- 
dates.   The  champions  then  advanced 
one  after  another,  offered  up  their  prayers 
to  Jupiter,  and  drew  forth  one  of  the 
ballots.     They  were  forbidden  to  look 
at  the  letter  they  had  drawn,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  hindering  them  from  so 
doing,  a  herald  stood  by  armed  with  a 
cudgel.     When  they  had  all  drawn,  the 
Alytarch,  or  some  one  of  the  Helleno- 
dicse,   took   the  ballot  of  each   of   the 
champions  standing  in  a  circle,  looked 
at  it,  and  paired  those  who  had  drawn 
the  same  letter.     If  the  number  of  the 
Athlets  was  uneven,  the  one  who  had 
the  odd  letter  contended  with  the  con- 
queror, which  was  no  slight  advantage, 
as  he  was  fresh,  whereas  his  opponent 
was  already  fatigued.     Bellanger,  from 
Lucian.  Hermotim, 

1  art  with  the  genit.  abs.  See  Mat- 
thias, Gr.  Gramm.  p.  871,  or  sect.  568, 
2.  and  Viger,  p.  26,  note  by  Zeunius. 
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the  Paeonians,  than  he  spoke  as  follows  to  Darius :  "  What 
"  hast  thou  done,  my  lord,  by  allowing  a  Greek,  a  sharp  and 
"  subtle  man,  to  possess  a  city  in  Thrace  ?  in  a  place  where 
"  ship  timber  is  found  in  abundance,  and  much  wood  for 
"  oars1,  and  silver  mines.  Moreover,  around  the  spot  dwell 
"  numbers  of  Grecians  and  barbarians,  who  when  they  have 
"  obtained  a  chief  will  do  whatsoever  he  may  command,  whe- 
"  ther  by  day  or  by  night.  Do  thou,  therefore,  check  what  this 
"  individual  is  about,  in  order  thou  mayest  not  be  oppressed 
"  by  domestic  war.  Put  a  stop  to  his  proceedings,  sending  for 
"  him  by  some  gentle  message,  and  when  thou  hast  him  in  thy 
"  power,  make  2  so  that  he  may  never  return  to  the  Greeks." 
— Megabazus  by  this  discourse  easily  persuaded  Darius,  who  24 
was  convinced3  that  he  justly  foresaw  what  would  happen; 
and  sometime  after,  Darius  despatching  a  messenger  to  Myr- 
cinus,  spoke  as  follows:  "  Histiaeus,  king  Darius  says  as 
"  follows.  I  have  considered,  and  find  no  one  better  affected 
"  than  thou  towards  me  and  my  affairs ;  this  I  know,  having 
"  learnt  it,  not  only  by  thy  words,  but  likewise  by  thy  works. 
"  Now  therefore,  as4.  I  am  planning  the  execution  of  some 
"  great  achievements,  do  thou  not  fail  to  come  to  me,  to  the 
"  end  that  I  may  confide  the  same  unto  thee."  Histiaeus 
giving  credit  to  these  words,  and  at  the  same  time  regarding 
it  as  a  great  honour  to  become  the  king's  counsellor,  proceeded 
to  Sardis ;  on  his  arrival,  Darius  spoke  to  him  thus :  "  His- 
"  tiasus,  I  have  sent  for  thee  by  the  following  reason.  As 
"  soon  as  I  had  returned  from  Scythia,  and  thou  wast  no 
"  longer  before  my  eyes,  there  was  nothing  I  longed  for  so 
"  much5  as  to  behold  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldest  converse 
"  with  me ;  convinced  as  I  am  that  of  all  possessions  a  true 
"  friend,  one  that  is  intelligent  and  well  affected,  is  the  most 
"  precious.  Both  which  I  know,  and  can  bear  witness  thou 
"  hast  towards  my  affairs  6 :  thou  hast  done  well  in  7  coming, 
te  and  therefore  I  make  thee  now  this  offer.  Take  no  longer 
"  any  account  of  Miletus,  or  the  new-founded  city  in  Thrace ; 
"  but,  following  me  to  Susa,  have  the  same  that  I  have,  and 
"  be  the  sharer  of  my  board,  and  my  counsels :" — Darius  25 
having  so  spoken,  and  appointed  Artaphernes,  his  own 

1  x.u-jfii(,  r«,   tt(  »uir»s  iv$tr»  2-uXa.     in  So  short  a  time  as,"  &c. 

Hesych.  quoted  by  Valck.  5  This  phrase  is  equivalent  to  rot  vti 

2  rcttsiv.     The  infinitive  for  the  im-  \yu  ruioiSct  xcii  'l%ta  ftagrugiiiv,  "  which 
perative.     See  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  (namely,  rriv  trumnt  xai  r>jv  tiW«»)  I 
remark,    p.    xlviii.    of    Matthias's    Gr.  know  and  can  bear  witness  thou  possess- 
Gramra.  est."     'i%u  .with  the  infinitive  signifies 

3  I  have    endeavoured  to    give  the  possum.     Schweig.  Lex.  Herod, 
meaning  of  as.  7  See  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  844, 

4  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  950.  or  sect.  654. 

5  Literally,  "  I  never  missed  any  thing 
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paternal  brother,  to  be  viceroy  of  Sardis,  marched  to  Susa, 
taking  Histiaeus  with  him.  He  likewise  nominated  to  be 
commander  over  the  garrisons  along  the  shore  Otanes,  whose 
father  Sisames,  one  of  the  royal  judges,  king  Cambyses  put 
to  death,  and  then  stripped  of  the  whole  of  his  skin5,  for 
having  pronounced  an  unjust  sentence  for  a  sum  of  money. 
Having  caused  the  skin  to  be  torn  off,  he  cut  thongs  out  of  it, 
and  stretched  them  across  the  stool  on  which  the  judge  was 
wont  to  sit  when  he  pronounced  sentence.  Cambyses  having 
so  done,  appointed  as  judge  in  the  room  of  Sisames,  whom  he 
had  killed  and  flayed,  the  son  of  Sisames,  enjoining  him  to 
remember  on  what  stool  he  was  seated  when  he  gave  judg- 

26  ment.  —  The  above-mentioned  Otanes,  therefore,  the  same  who 
had   been   placed   on   this   seat,   having    now   succeeded   to 
Megabazus  in  the  command  of  the  army,  reduced  the  By- 
zantines, and   Chalcedonians  ;    he   likewise    took  Antandros, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Troas  ;    he  took  also  Lampo- 
nium  6  :  and  having  obtained  some  ships  from  the  Lesbians, 
he  reduced  Lemnos,  and  Imbros,  both  of  which  were  still  in 

27  those  days  inhabited  by  Pelasgi.  —  (The  Lemnians  in  the  con- 
test behaved  with  valour,  and  though  they  resisted,  were  at 
last   overcome:    over   those  of  their  number  that  survived, 
the   Persians  placed  as  governor  Lycaretus,  brother  to  the 
Maeandrius  who  had  ruled  over  Samos.     This  Lycaretus  died 
during  his  government  at  Lemnos.)     The  following  was  his 
motive  for  enslaving  and  reducing  all  the  above7:  some  he 
accused  of  desertion  in  the  campaign  against  the  Scythians, 
others  he  accused  of  harassing  Darius's  army  in  their  retreat 
back  from  Scythia.     Such  were  the  achievements  Otanes  per- 
formed during  his  command  over  the  forces. 

28  But  the  repose  from  calamities  endured  but  a  short  time 
subsequently,  and  misfortunes  once  more  began  to  visit  the 
lonians,  proceeding  from  Naxos  and  Miletus  ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  Naxos  surpassed  in  opulence  the  rest  of  the  islands, 
and  on  the  other,  Miletus  had  at  that  period  reached  the 
summit  of  its  prosperity8,  and  was  the  ornament9  of  Ionia  ; 


6  Understand  $«{»»  after  infyuieniw.  sense  as  I  could  of  this  very  difficult 
Schweig.  Lex.  Herod.  passage.     My  translation  is  from  Lar- 

7  Chalcedon,  Lamponium,  and  An-  cher's  note  :   "  La  cause  pour  laquelle 
tandros  were  in  Asia,  and  consequently  Otanes  subjugua  tous  ces  peuples  et  les 
formed  no  part  of  Otanes's  government,  reduisit  en  esclavage,  fut  celle-ci."  Trans. 
as  he  was  the  successor  to  Megabazus,  8  See  Matthise,  Gr.  Gramtn.  p.  665, 
whose  command  did  not  extend  beyond  or  sect.  460. 

Europe.     It  may  be  supposed,  however,  9  The  Greeks  use  in  the  same  sense 

that  Otanes  had  the  command  of  the  axplict<  but  the   term    is  less   frequent 

Asiatic  coasts  before  he  succeeded  Me-  than  ^oV^^a.  As  'AritiriSat  ynt  *%*/**, 

gabazus  in  his  government.     lurcher.  0«/3a/«  Wx>j.    Eurip.  And.   1.  quoted 

8  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  as  good  by  Lurcher. 
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although  prior  to  these  events  it  had  been  for ]  two  generations 
of  men,  most  terribly  disordered  by  insurrections,  till  such  time 
as  the  Parians  settled  their  mutual  differences2;  for  these 
latter  the  Milesians  had  chosen  for  their  arbitrators  out  of  all 
the  Grecians. — The  Parians  took  the  following  mode  of  29 
arranging  their  differences ;  on  the  arrival  of  their  chief  men 
at  Miletus,  seeing 3  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  deplorable 
situation,  they  declared  that  they  would" make  a  tour  through 
their  territory.  In  so  doing,  and  going  over  all  the  lands  of  Mi- 
letus, whenever  they  observed  in  the  upper4  country  any  farm 
well  cultivated,  they  wrote  down  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  estate.  Having  visited  the  whole  territory,  and  found  but 
few  such,  they  no  sooner  defended  to  the  city,  than  assembling 
the  people,  they  appointed  to  rule  over  the  state  those  whose 
lands  they  had  found  well  cultivated;  for  it  was  their  opinion, 
they  said,  that  they  would  look  as  carefully  after  public  affairs, 
as  they  had  after  their  own  private  concerns.  The  rest  of  the 
Milesians,  who  before  were  at  variance,  they  commanded  to 
pay  obedience  to  those  individuals.  Thus,  therefore,  the 
Parians  established  peace  among  the  Milesians. — It  was  in  30 
the  following  manner  that  misfortune  at  this  time  began  to 
visit  Ionia  from  those  cities.  Certain  men  of  the  opulent 
had  been  exiled  from  Naxos  by  the  people5;  in  their  flight, 
they  proceeded  to  Miletus ;  Aristagoras,  son  of  Molpagoras, 
was  at  that  time  governor6  of  Miletus ;  he  was  son-in-law  and 
cousin  to  Histiaeus,  son  of  Lysagoras,  whom  Darius  retained 
at  Susa :  for  Histiaeus  was  tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  was  at 
Susa  at  tHe  time  when  the  Naxians,  who  had  previously  been 
his  hosts,  came  to  Miletus.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Naxians  at 
Miletus,  they  besought  Aristagoras  to  furnish  them,  if  he  could, 
with  some  forces  7,  so  that  they  might  return  to  their  country. 
Aristagoras  considering  that  if  by  his  means  they  could  make 
good  their  return  to  their  country,  he  should  obtain  the 
sovereignty  over  Naxos,  addressed  them  in  the  following 
speech,  alleging  as  his  motive,  their  connexion  of  hospitality 
with  Histiaeus,  "  I  myself  am  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  fur- 

1  !«•/.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.     at  the  beginning. 

904.  ^  6  That  is  to  say,  that  Histiaeus  had 

2  f*i%£i  ev  pu>  n.  xarfyrtffK*,  "  settled     appointed  him  his  locum  tenens  during 
it."     ftiv  relates  to  M/X»r«.  his  absence.     ttrir^ttref  is  him  to  whom 

'  y«j ,  denoting  the  cause  before  the  one  confides  the  care,  superintendence, 

effect.  See  Matthi*,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  950.  or  government,  of  any  thing. 

4  aviirrvKvir,.     This  word  is  otherwise        7  «y  nut  have  nearly  the  same  signifi- 
rendered,  "depopulated,  wasted."     The  cation  as  ti  tuveuvt,  so  that  the  whole 
authorities  for  this  last  interpretation  are  phrase   might    otherwise    be    explained 
H.  Steph.  in  Thes.  Larcher,  andSchneid.  ISiavra  raa  A.  vtttytt^ili  «.uro7<n  tivtctftir 
in  Gr.  Germ.  Lex.  nt»  il  Mmirt,  or  i<  fcovKitro.     Schweig. 

5  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  sect.  592,  Lex.  Herod. 
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"  nish  you  with  such  forces  as  might  insure  your  return  despite 
"  of  the  Naxiaus,  who  now  possess  the  city  :  for  I  understand 
"  the  Naxians  have  a  body  of  eight  thousand  shields7,  and  a 
"  good  number  of  long  vessels.  Nevertheless,  I  will  do  my 
"  utmost  to  serve  you  ;  and  I  am  thinking  of  this  plan  to  do 
"  so.  Artaphernes  is  my  friend  :  he  is  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
"  and  brother  to  king  Darius,  and  has  the  command  of  all 
"  the  forces  on  the  sea-side  of  Asia8,  being  provided  with 
"  a  numerous  army,  and  large  fleet.  This  man,  I  think,  will 
"  perform  what  we  wish.'1  The  Naxians  having  heard  this, 
commissioned  Aristagoras  to  do  so  in  the  .best  manner  he 
could  ;  and  bade  him  promise  gifts,  and  pay,  to  the  army, 
which  9  they  themselves  would  fu**iish  ;  being  in  great  hopes 
that,  when  they  should  make  their  appearance  at  Naxos,  the 
inhabitants  would  do  whatsoever  they  should  command,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  islanders  ;  for  none  of  those  islands  of 
the  Cyclades  was  as  yet  subject  to  Darius. 

31  When  Aristagoras  was  arrived  at  Sardis,  he  told  Arta- 
phernes that  Naxos  was  an  island  of  no  great  extent,  but 
nevertheless  beautiful  and  valuable,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ionia  ;  that  it  likewise  contained  great  riches  and  many  slaves. 
"  Do  thou  therefore,""  said  he,  "  send  an  expedition  against 
"  that  country,  to  take  back  the  persons  exiled  from  it.  And 
"  if  thou  do  this,  there  are  on  the  one  hand  ready  for  thee 
"  considerable  funds  in  my  possession,  more  than  enough  to 
"  cover  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  ;  for  those  it  is  just 
"  that  we  should  pay,  since  we  ourselves  undertake  the  war. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  thou  wilt  add  to  the  king's  dominion 
"  not  only  Naxos  itself,  but  likewise  the  islands  dependent  on 
"  it,  namely,  Paros,-Andros,  and  others,  which  are  called  the 
"  Cyclades.  Making  the  attack  from  thence,  thou  wilt  easily 
"  lay  hands  on  Eubcea,  a  large  and  flourishing  island,  not 
"  less  in  size  than  Cyprus,  and  extremely  easy  to  take.  One 
"  hundred  ships  will  be  enough  to  reduce  all  these  places." 
Artaphernes  made  answer  to  him  in  these  words  :  "  Thou  art 
"  the  proposer  of  things  advantageous  to  the  royal  house,  and 
"  all  that  thou  advisest  is  well  advised,  except  in  regard  to 
"  the  number  of  the  vessels  ;  instead  of  one  hundred  ships, 
"  two  hundred  shall  be  ready  for  thee  at  the  beginning  of 
"  spring  :  but  it  behoves  that  the  king  himself  should  like- 


signifies  not  only  a  shield,  but  nriAr». 

likewise   "a  body  of   warriors,  heavy  8  Herodotus  adds  the  words  It  ry  *Ar!y 

armed,  and  provided  with  shields."     A  to  distinguish  the  government  of  Arta- 

similar    metonymy    exists    in    English,  phernes  from  that  of  Otanes,  who  was  go- 

where  we  say  so  many  bayonets,  mean-  vernor  of  the  sea-coasts  in  Europe,  c.  25. 

ing  so  many  men.    The  iuvit  is  pro-  9  i,t  with  the  participle  denoting  an 

perly  the  shield   of   the    heavy-armed  intention.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 

troops  ;  that  of  the   light-armed  is  the  p.  870,  or  sect.  568. 
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"  wise  give  his  assent  in  these  matters." — Aristagoras  ac-  32 
cordingly,  being  filled  with  joy  when  he  heard  the  answer, 
departed  back  to  Miletus;  and  Artaphernes,  when,  having 
sent  to  Susa,  and  communicated  what  had  been  proposed  by 
Aristagoras,  Darius  himself  had  given  him  his  approval,  pre- 
pared two  hundred  vessels,  and  a  very  numerous  body,  con- 
sisting of  Persians  and  the  rest  of  their  allies,  over  which'  he 
appointed  Megabates  general,  a  Persian  of  the  family  of  the 
Achaemenidae,  and  cousin  both  of  himself  and  of  Darius ;  and 
whose  daughter,  that  is  to  say  if  the  report  be  true1,  was  affi- 
anced to  the  Lacedemonian  Pausanias,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  these  events, he  being  ambitious  to  become 
tyrant  over  Greece.  Artaphernes,  having  appointed  Megaba- 
tes commander  in  chief,  despatched  the  army  to  Aristagoras. 

Megabates  having  taken  at  Miletus  Aristagoras,  together  33 
with  the  Ionian  troops  and  the  Naxians,  steered  as  if  for  the 
Hellespont ;  but  when  he  reached  Chios,  he  moored  his  ves- 
sels in  Caucasa,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  over2  from 
thence  to  Naxos  by  a  north  wind  :  but  as  it  was  fated  that  the 
Naxians  should  not  be  cut  off  by  that  armament,  an  event  of 
the  following  nature  came  to  pass.  As  Megabates  was  going 
his  rounds  to  examine  the  sentinels  on  board  the  various  ships, 
there  happened  to  be  no  one  on  guard  aboard  a  Myndian 
vessel;  the  commander  in  chief,  highly  displeased  at  this, 
ordered  his  body  guards  to  find  the  master  of  the  vessel, 
whose  name  was  Scylax,  and  then  to  thrust  him  through  one 
of  the  fore  port  holes  3,  and  bind  him  for  his  neglect 4,  leaving 

1  It   appears  from    this,   that  .when  must  likewise  have  been  longer,    and 
Herodotus  wrote  this  account  he  had  no  consequently  the  oars    themselves    the 
knowledge  of  the  letter  by  which  Pau-  longest:   the  fa^et/urai  pulled  the  bow 
sanias  demanded  Xerxes's  daughter  in  oars,  and  the  tgut7rai  those  at  the  stern; 
marriage.     That  letter  may  be  seen  in  these  latter,  we  are  told  by  Thucydides, 
Thucydides  i.  128.     Lurcher.  received  more  pay  than  the  others  :  this 

2  J/«/3«AAw  is  generally  said  of  cross-  probably   was    the    case,   because    the 
ing  the  sea ;   it  is,  however,  sometimes  stroke  oars  required  more  skill  in  the 
used    when   speaking  of   crossing  over  -management  than  the  others.     Accord- 
land.     Lurcher.  ing  to  many  antiquaries  the  vessels  were 

3  ^aXa^/^j.      Understand    or«j,   the  inopsHed    by  three  rows  of    oars    one 
hole  through  which  the  fakctftirvf  thrust  above  the  other ;  the  lower  rowers  being 
his  oar.    The  reader  is  no  doubt  aware  termed  ^awVa<,  the  middle  ones  ^vyTreti, 
that  the  ships  of  the  ancients,  if  indeed  and  the  upper  ones  the  fat.xpirai :  but 
they  merit  that  name,  were  impelled  by  I   hope  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that 
oars.      The   rowers  were  divided    into  such  was  not  the  case,  with  the  ships 
three  classes ;    the  4g«ttV«u,  the  (tiw«««  of  war   at  least,   in  my   notes  on   the 
or  fyyira.1,  and  the  6o.\u.fj.lro.i.   Schneider  bridges  athwart  the  Hellespont.  Translat. 
quotes  Aristotle,  (De  Part.  Anim.  4,  10,)         4  X^T«  tovra  signifies  ob  earn  caussam. 
as  comparing  the  xtatrv  ftteronut  with  the  The  meaning  of  J/iXevras  is,   that  they 
middle  finger. :  hence  it  roay  be  inferred,  should,   as    it    were,   divide   his  body, 
that  the  ftttrotm  were  those  that  rowed  leaving  one  half  within  and  the  other 
m  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  where,  as  without  the  ship.      Schwelg.   Not.   and 
the    room    was    greater,  the    purchase  Lei. 
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his  head  on  the  outside,  and  his  body  on  the  inside.  Scylax 
being  thus  bound,  some  individual  reported  to  Aristagoras 
that  Megabates  had  bound  and  disgraced  his  Myndian  friend ; 
whereupon  Aristagoras  went  to  solicit  his  pardon  from  the  Per- 
sian ;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  thing  that  he  requested, 
he  went  himself  and  released  the  master.  Megabates,  under- 
standing what  had  taken  place,  was  highly  indignant,  and  in- 
flamed with  anger  against  Aristagoras,  who  observed,  "  What 
"  hast  thou  to  do  with  these  matters4?  Did  not  Artaphernes 
"  send  thee  to  obey  me,  and  to  go  wheresoever  I  might 
"  command  ?  Why  dost  thou  meddle  with  what  concerns 
^thee  not?11  Thus  spoke  Aristagoras:  but  the  other,  ex- 
asperated at  this  language,  sent,  as  soon  as  night  fell,  some 
persons  to  Naxos  aboard  a  bark,  to  make  known  to  the 

34  Naxians  all  the  dangers  that  now  threatened  them. — Now  the 
Naxians  had  not  the  slightest  presumption  that  this  armament 
was    to  attack    them :    when,  however,  they    had    learnt  its 
destination,  they  forthwith  brought  within   the  town  every 
thing  out  of  the  country,  made  all  due  preparations,  as  if 
about  to  be  besieged,  and   provided  the  city  with  victual  and 
drink5.     Thus  the  islanders  prepared  themselves,  now  that 
they  knew  the  war  was  to  fall  upon  them ;  and  the  enemies, 
having  conducted  their  ships  from  Chios  across  to  Naxos,  had 
to  encounter  people  duly  fortified,  and  besieged  them  for  four 
months.     But  when  all  the  money  the  Persians   themselves 
had  brought  with  them  was  expended,  as  well  as  some  large 
sums  furnished  by  Aristagoras,  and  the  siege  being  still  far 
from  being  brought  to  an  end6,  they  erected  in  that  place 
some  fortresses  for  the  fugitives  from  Naxos,  and  retired  to 
the  continent  unsuccessful. 

35  Aristagoras  was  not  able  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Arta- 
phernes;   and  at  the   same  time   he   was   harassed    for   the 
stipend  due  to  the  army,  payment  of  which  was  demanded ; 
he  was  likewise  terrified  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  army, 
and  his  having  offended  Megabates,  and  imagined  that  the 
sovereignty  of  Miletus  would  be  taken  from  him7:  having  so 
many  reasons  for  fear,  he  began  to  think  of  rebelling ;  particu- 
larly as  at  this  same  time  there  happened  to  come  from  Histi- 
seus,  who  was  at  Sardis,  a  person  whose  head  was  marked  with 

4  If  Valckenaer's  reading  is  adopted  the  punctuation  and  reading  are  not  the 
(«fiyfttt  for  #an>ytt.a<ri)  the  sense  will  be,  same  as  in  the  edition  of  Mr.  Gaisford. 
"  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  these  peo-  6  A  similar  construction  occurs  in  iv. 
pie?"  43. 

5  Equivalent  to  «|«VT«  li    -ro  ru%ts,  1   uvrtti^wnrfai,   the    fut.    mid.    in    a 
"  they  brought  victual  and  drink  within  passive    sense,   as    is   frequent    in   this 
the  wall."  The  verb  Js-a£avTa  comes  from  dialect;    so  in   c.  34.    we    have    seen 
\fuyui,  and  not  from  «-arrw».   See  Matth.  roA/ajxd^sw  instead  of  woX/sas^x*-/- 
Gr.  Gramtii.  p.  609,  or  sect.  4'2o.  \vlien-  ^s»«.     Schreig. 
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punctures,  advising  Aristagoras  to  secede  from  the  king.  For 
Histianis  being  desirous  of  making  known  to  Aristagoras  his 
wish  that  he  should  revolt,  and  as,  the  roads  being  guarded  8, 
he  could  not  in  any  other  manner  signify  his  desire  with  safety, 
he  shaved  the  head  of  the  most  faithful  of  his  slaves,  marked  it 
with  punctures,  and  then  waited  till  the  hair  grew  again:  as  soon 
as  the  hair  was  grown  again,  he  despatched  him  to  Miletus, 
giving  hini  no  other  order,  than,  when  he  should  arrive-  at 
Miletus,  to  bid  Aristagoras  shave  his  hair,  and  examine  his 
head9.  The  punctures,  as  I  have  before  observed,  signified  a 
secession.  This  was  done  by  Histiaeus,  because  he  regarded 
as  a  great  hardship  his  detention  at  Susa ;  in  case  any  rebel- 
lion should  take  place  he  had,  therefore,  great  hopes  of  being- 
sent  down  to  the  sea  shore;  whereas,  unless  Miletus  made 
some  attempt,  he  was  already  convinced  he  should  never  visit 
it  again. — Histiaeus,  in  pursuance  of  this  project,  accordingly  36 
despatched  the  messenger ;  and  all  these  concurring  circum- 
stances occurred  to  Aristagoras  just  at  this  same  time :  he 
therefore  held  council  with  his  partisans,  having  first  made 
known  his  own  opinion,  and  what  had  happened  on  the  part 
of  Histiaeus :  they  all  accordingly  joined  in  the  same  opinion, 
advising  him  to  rebel,  except  Hecataeus  the  historian,  who,  in 
the  first  place,  opposed  undertaking  a  war  against  the  king  of 
the  Persians,  enumerating  all  the  nations  that  Darius  ruled 
over,  and  his  forces ;  but  as  he  could  not  bring  them  over  to  his 
opinion,  he,  in  the  second  place,  advised  "  that  they  should 
"  act  so  as  to  have  the  command  of  the  sea,  by  means  of  their 
"  fleet.  Now,"  he  continued *,  "  he  could  not  see,  for  he  well 
Cf  knew  the  strength  of  the  Milesians  was  not  great,  how  this 
"  could  be  brought  about  in  any  other  way,  except  the  riches 
"  which  Croesus  the  Lydian  sovereign  had  dedicated  were  taken 
"  from  the  temple  at  Branchidae ;  in  which  case  he  had  great 
"  expectation  that  they  might  gain  the  sovereignty  over  the 
"  sea ;  and  by  adopting  that  plan  they  themselves  would  have 
"  money  for  their  own  use,  and  the  enemy  might  not  have  an 
"  opportunity  of  pillaging  the  treasures.'1''  Those  riches,  as 
it  has  been  shewn  by  me  in  the  first  book  of  this  history  2, 

8  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  870,     of  Chester,  p.  1.  of  the  same  work,  is  of 
or  sect.  568.  a  different  opinion.     See  Schweig.  Lex. 

9  Polyaenus  asserts,  that  the   words     Herod,  voc.  Z.ijrtiv,  2. 

pricked    on    the    skull    were,    'ifriaTes        -  See  i.  50,  51,  92.     Had  Aristagoras 

'AgHrra'yfya,  'luniat  a-fofrnft^ :   "  Histi-  followed   the   prudent    counsel   of    He- 

seus  to  Anstagoras,  make  Ionia  to  rebel."  catasus,  he  might  have  levied^  a  greater 

Larcher  from  Valcken.  number  of  troops,  and  deprived  Xerxes 

1  tQti  \iyuv  is,  according  to  Matthias,  of  an  opportunity  of  spoiling  the  temple, 

(Gr.  Gramm.  p.  855,  or  sect.  558.)  an  and    using    the    treasures    against    the 

extraordinary  pleonasm  ;  but  the  Bishop  Greeks.     Larcher, 
VOL.  II.  J> 
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were  great.  This  proposal  did  not  prevail :  they  resolved 
nevertheless  that  they  should  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and 
that  one  of  their  number  should  sail  to  Myus,  to  the  camp 
which  had  been  there  since  the  return  from  Naxos,  and 

37  endeavour  to  seize  the  captains  aboard  the  ships. — -latragoras 
having  been  sent  on  this  errand,  and  having  seized  by  artifice, 
the  Mylassean  tyrant3  Oleatus,  son  of  Ibanoles,  the  Terme- 
rean  tyrant  Histiaeus,  son  of  Tymnes,  and  Goes,  the  son  of 
Erxandrus,  to  whom  Darius  had  given  Mytilene,  *and  Arista- 
goras,  of  Cyma,  the  son  of  Heraclides,  and  several  others, 
Aristagoras  openly  detached  himself,  devising  every  thing  to 
the  injury  of  Darius.     And,  in  the  first  place,  pretending  to 
lay  aside  the  sovereign  power,  he  gave  a  republican 4  consti- 
tution to  Miletus,  in  order  that  the  Milesians  might,  of  their 
own  accord,  join  him  in  the  rebellion  ;  afterwards  he  did  the 
same  throughout  the  rest  of  Ionia,  driving  away  the  tyrants ; 
while  those  tyrants  whom  he  had  taken  out  of  the  vessels  that 
had  formed  a  part  of  the  armament  against  Naxos,  he  deli- 
vered up  to  the  cities,  in  the  intention  of  conciliating  their 
friendship,  delivering  up  each  individual  to  the  citizens  of  the 

38  place  over  which   he   had   governed. — The   Mytilenians  ac- 
cordingly had  no  sooner  got  possession  of  Coes,  than  they 
led  him  forth,  and  stoned  him  to  death ;  but  the  Cymaeans 
sent  away  their5  tyrant,  as  did  likewise  most 6  of  the  others : 
so  that  in  all  the  cities  the  power  of  the  tyrants  was  abo- 
lished.    Aristagoras,  having  deposed  the  tyrants,  and  com- 
manded a  strategus7  to  be  appointed  in  each  of  the  cities,  went, 
in  the  second  place,  himself  as  an  ambasssador  to  Laced aemon  ; 
for  he  stood  in  need  of  procuring  some  powerful  alliance8. 

39  Anaxandrides,  the  son  of  Leon,  no  longer  survived  on  the . 
throne  of  Sparta ;  he  had  departed  this  life,  and  Cleomenes, 
the  son  of  Anaxandrides,  held   the  sovereignty,  having  ob- 
tained it  not  by  his  valour,  but  by  his  birth.     For  Anaxan- 
drides had  taken  for  wife  a  daughter  of  his  own  sister ;  and, 

i 

3  Such  T  think  is  the  signification  of        6  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  393, 

these  adjectives.     We  have  seen  in  se-  or  sect.  268. 

veral  instances,  that  when  speaking  of        7  tr^a.rn'yts  has  three  different  signi- 

the    sovereigns   of   different    countries,  fications:    1.  a  general ;  2.  the  minister 

Herodotus  contents  himself  with  giving  at  war  in  Athens ;  3.  in  other  republics 

them  ^their  national    distinction  alone ;  the  first  magistrate.    Schncid.  Gr.  Germ, 

o  Aiyvfric;  is  the  king  of  Egypt,  o  'Aja-  Lex. 

fries,  the  king  of  Arabia.     Translat.  8  Construction  :  'i&it  y»£  S>>  ffupp<t%ivs 

The  Ifftiofiin  is  the  opposite  of  the  nw  fityuXw  <uWe)  i^tvftftiraie'i.  Schueig. 

Tu^am;,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  Maean-  ATot.     Literally,  "for  he  was  in  want 

dnus's  speech,  iii.  142.     Wesssl.  of  some  alliance  to  be  found  for  him." 

5  <r0ET£g4»  avrat.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Consult  likewise  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 

Gramm.  p.  672,   or  sect.   466,   1,  2d  p.  949,  or  sect.  613. 
paragraph. 
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although  the  woman  was  beloved  by  him,  no  children  were 
produced.  This  being  the  case,  the  ephori  called  him  before 
them,  and  addressed  him.  ^  Although  thou  at  least  mayest 
"  not  look  forward  to  thine  own  interest,  still  must  not  we 
"  permit  that  the  race  of  Eurysthenes  should  become  extinct. 
"  Do  thou,  therefore,  put  away9  the  wife  thou  now  hast, 
"  seeing  that  she  brings  thee  no  offspring,  and  espouse  an- 
"  other.  By  so  doing,  thou  wilt  oblige  the  Spartans."  Anax- 
andrides  made  answer,  saying,  "  that  he  would  do  neither  of 
"  those  things,  and  that  they  gave  him  improper  advice,  coun- 
"  selling  him  to  put  away  the  wife  he  had,  though  she  had 
"  been  faithful  to  him,  and  to  take  another  ;  neither  would  he 
"  obey  them.'" — Thereupon1  the  ephori  and  senators2,  having  40 
held  council,  made  this  proposal  to  Anaxandrides :  "  As  we 
"  see  thou  art  attached  to  the  wife  thou  now  hast,  do  thou 
"  act  as  follows,  nor  oppose  what  we  suggest,  lest  the  Spartans 
"  adopt  some  other  more  severe  resolutions  in  respect  of  thee. 
"  We  no  longer  require  of  thee  the  dismissal3  of  the  wife 
"  thou  now  hast ;  continue  to  shew  her  in  all  respects  the 
"  same  kindness  as  thou  now'  dost,  but  take,  in  addition  to 
"  her,  another  wife  that  may  bear  children.1'  The  ephori 
having  said  nearly  the  above  words,  Anaxandrides  assented ; 
and  afterwards,  having  two  wives,  inhabited  two  homes, 
acting  in  a  manner  quite  contrary  to  the  Spartan  usages. — 
Accordingly,  after  the  lapse  of  no  long  time,  the  last  mar-  41 
ried4  wife  brought  forth  the  Cleomeries  I  have  mentioned. 
At  the  same  time  this 'woman  was  producing5  a  royal  heir  to 
the  Spartans,  the  first  wife,  who  had  previously  been  barren, 
by  some  means  or  other  providentially  6  conceived.  Although 

9  s$t«.     Aor.  sec.  imperat.  mid.  from     reader  will  choose  for  himself  between 
tfyivcti.     Schweig.  Lex.  Herod.  the  two  interpretations.    i'0t$g«f  fiufifavt 

1  xfit    -TttSra,,      See    Matthias,   Gr.     signifies  the  heir  apparent. 

Gramm.  p.  912,  or  sect.  591,  0.  6  guvjux'"}  mvry  xgnirapivtiv.    Portus 

2  yifovns  signifies  not  only  the  old  explains  eviru^   by  felix  fortune  suc- 
men,  but  likewise  the  senators.   Schneid.  census.  In  that  case  we  should  translate, 
Gr.  Germ.  Lex.  "she  conceived  by  good  fortune;"  but 

3  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  477,  I  do  not  think  this  term  is  ever  taken  in 
or  sect.  332.                                        .  that  sense.    In  both  the  examples  that 

4  In  the  same  manner  as  the  man  Portus  produces,  it  means  a  fortuitous 
who  marries  is  said  to  iruyw  yt/v«~x«,  event.     It  must  likewise  be   observed, 
to  lead  the  woman  to  his  house  ;  so  the  that  the  pronoun  demonstrative  relates 
woman  is  said  to  Jfggirltu,  or  to  come  to  almost  invariably  to  what  follows.    Lar- 
the  house.  cher.     Schweighaeuser  takes  the  above 

5  I  have   followed    Schweighajuser's  expression  to    be  equivalent    to    na.ro, 
version,  which  accords  with  the  punctu-  lu'ipam,  "  forte  fortuna,  Deo  rem  diri- 
ation.  in  Mr.  Gaisford's  edition.     Lar-  gente."     For   those  events  which  men 
cher's  translation  is  very  different :  "  she  deem  the  effect  of  chance,  Herodotus's 
presented  him  to  the  Spartans   as  the  religion  and  wisdom  taught  him   were 
^presumptive  heir  to  the  throne."     The  directed   and  ordained  by  the  divinity. 
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she  was  really  pregnant,  the  relations  of  the  second  wife, 
hearing  of  the  circumstance,  collected  the  mob,  and  spread 
the  report  that  she  boasted  vainly,  in  the  intention  of  pro- 
ducing a  supposititious  child :  the  people  being  indignant  at 
this,  when  the  time  drew  near,  the  ephori,  by  reason  of  their 
disbelief,  seated  themselves  around  the  woman,  and  witnessed 
her  delivery.  Having  given  birth  to  Dorieus,  she  soon  after 
bore  Leonidas,  and  again,  soon  after,  Cleombrotus,  though 
some  assert  that  Leonidas  and  Cleombrotus  were  twins ;  but 
Cleomenes's  mother,  the  additional  wife,  who  was  daughter 
to  Prinetades,  son  of  Damarmenus,  never  bore  a  second  time 
afterwards. 

42  Cleomenes,  as  the  report  goes,  was  not  of  sane  mind,  but  al- 
most7 a  maniac ;  whereas  Dorieus  was  the  first  of  the  young  men 
of  his  age ;  and  easily  persuaded  himself  that  by  his  valour  he 
should  gain  8  possession  of  the  kingly  power.  So  that  full  of 
this  expectation,  when  Anaxandrides  died,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, following  the  law,  nominated  the  eldest,  Cleomenes,  king, 
Dorieus  indignant,  and  disdaining  to  acknowledge  him  as  king, 
requested  a  supply  of  men  from  the  Spartans,  and  took  them 
to  found  a  colony,  without  consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  as 
to  what  quarter  of  the  world  he  should  go  to  establish  him- 
self in,  or  performing  any  of  the  usual  ceremonies9;  but  not 
being  able  to  bear  with  the  disappointment ',  he  steered  his 
vessels  away  for  Libya,  taking  some  inhabitants  of  Thera 
as  pilots.  Arrived  at  Cinyps,  he  there  established  himself  in 
a  most  beautiful  part  of  Libya,  by  the  side  of  a  river.  Hav- 
ing however  been  driven  from  thence  in  the  third  year,  by 
the  Macae,  Libyans,  and  Carthaginians,  he  returned  to  the 

4<3  Peloponnesus. — There  Antichares,  a  native  of  Eicon,  advised 

Schieelg.   Not.  et   Lei.   Herod.      If  the  us,    that    vvfaufii    avrlt    (UH'HI    vaufo;, 

reader  adopts  Larcher's  opinion,  he  will  whereas  he   was  before   only   ira/uag- 

translate,  "  the  following  event  befalling  yoTtftf.     Larcher  translates,   "he  was 

her."     I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Schweig-  even  a  maniac,"  in  which  however  he  is 

haauser,  which  has  necessitated  me  to  not  followed  by  Schneider,  as  Schweig- 

use  the  word  providentially ;   if  by  so  haeuser  states.     Schneider's  explanation 

doing  I   am  guilty  of  an  impious  per-  of  axaipavrif   is   "  nahe   an    Raserey," 

version   of  the   term,    I   pray  that   my  approaching  to  madness.     Translat, 
motive  may  procure  me  mercy  at  the         8  \<ffls>r«.<r(a.i   takes  the    verb   in,   the 

hands  of  my  eternal  Father.     Translat.  participle.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 

"  ttx^e/jLuvfts.     Coray  asserts  that  an^at  p.  828,  or  sect.  547,  2. 
prefixed  to  an  adjective  has  the  same        9  Among  other  customs  observed  at 

power  nearly  as  sub  and  semi  in  Latin:  the  departure   of  colonists,   they  were 

this  explanation  is  justified  in  the  pre-  wont  to  take  fire  from  the  Prytaneum  of 

sent  instance  by  the  following  circum-  the  mother  town ;  and  if  ever  that  fire 

stances.      1.   Cleomenes,   in   his  inter-  happened    to    be   extinguished    in    the 

'  iew  \vith  Aristagoras,  conducts  himself  colony,  it  became  necessary  to  go  back 

by  ho  means  as  a  maniac,  c.  49 — 51.  to     the     mother    city    to  "ickindle    it. 

2.  In  vi.  75,  Herodotus  himself  informs  Lurcher. 
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him,  from  the  oracles  given  to  Laius  J,  to  found  Heraclea,  in 
Sicily,  for  he  said  that  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Eryx 
belonged  to  the  Heraclidae,  since  Hercules  himself  had  taken 
possession  thereof.  When  Dorieus  had  heard  this,  he  went 
to  Delphi,  there  to  consult  the  oracle,  "  whether  he  should 
"  make  himself  master  of  the  country  he  was  preparing  to 
"  depart  for  :""  the  Pythia  answered  that  he  would  ;  where- 
upon Dorieus  taking  with  him  the  same  fleet,  and  crews,  he 
had  taken  to  Libya,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Italy.  —  At  that  44 
same  time,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Sybarites,  they 
themselves2,  together  with  Telys  their  king,  were  about  to 
take  arms  against  Croton  ;  so  that  the  Crotonians  being 
stricken  with  fear,  besought  Dorieus  to  lend  them  his  assist- 
ance, and  obtained  their  request  :  Dorieus  accordingly  accom- 
panied them  in  an  expedition  against  Sybaris,  which  place 
they  took  in  concert.  The  above,  therefore,  according  to  the 
Sybarites,  was  performed  by  Dorieus  and  his  companions. 
But  the  Crotonians  affirm,  that  no  foreigner  whatever  took  any 
share  with  them  in  the  war  against  the  Sybarites,  except  only 
Callias  of  Elis,  a  seer  of  the  race  of  the  lamida;3;  and  he 
came  to  do  so  in  the  following  manner.  He  had  deserted 
from  Telys  the  tyrant  of  Sybaris,  and  came  over  J;o  them, 
because  the  victims  presaged  nothing  favourable,  when  he 
offered  sacrifice  against  Croton4.  —  Such  is  the  account  of  the  45 
Crotonians.  The  following  proofs  of  these  assertions,  are 
given  by  the  two  parties.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Sybaritae 
shew  in  the  first  place  a  precinct,  and  temple,  standing  near 
the  Crastis  5,  which  is  at  times  dry  ;  this  they  say  Dorieus, 
after  taking  the  city  with  the  Crotonians,  erected  to  Minerva, 
surnamed  the  Crastion  :  in  the  second  place,  they  produce  the 


1  lx  TUV  \Kiau  xtHifffiav  signifies  the  4  fotfffai  l<rl  rm  signifies  to  offer  sacri- 
orac/es    pronounced    TO    Laius,   not  the  fice,  in  order  to  know  from  the  victims 
oracles  pronounced  BY  Laius;  the  genitive  what   will  be   the   result  of  an  under- 
in  Greek  as  in  Latin  is  often  used  to  taking  against  some  person. 

express  the  object  of  an  action  expressed  5  |»jgflv  K^airr/v.  There  is  no  doubt  that 

in  another  noun  ;  thus,  to  use  Larcher's  Iwga^ora^as   is   equivalent  to  %ii(iccfpis, 

example  from  Kurip.  Orest.  617.   Inlytr  a  stream  that  flows  only  in  the  winter  or 

ayyixovta,  -r   '  Aytepiftvavis    means    the  rainy  season,  a  ravine  ;  such  for  instance 

dreams  that  Agamemnon  sent  her,  not  as  the'  famed  Ilissus  is  at  the  present 

the  dreams  of  Agamemnon.     We  have  day:    these  streams  are  called  torrents 

already  seen  a  similar  example  of  the  in  French,   and  torrens  in  Latin  ;    two 

genitive  objective  in  iii.  136.     See  Mat-  words  which  have  not  the  slightest  con-' 

this,  Gr.  Graram.  p.  449,  or  sect.  313.  nexion  with  the  English  torrent,  which, 

2  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  813,  as  we  all  know,  signifies  a  large  and  im- 
or  sect.  538,  2.     Compare  also  iv.  5.  at  petuous  flow  of  water.   Beloe's  evil  stars 
the  beginning.  have  led  him  to  make  a  very  inconsi- 

3  See  Find.  01.  vi.  and  the  two  Scho-  derate  remark  on  Larcher's  translation. 
liasts,  for  an  account  of  lamus  and  his  Translott. 

prophetic  posterity. 
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death  of  Dorieus,  as  the  most  cogent  argument,  because  he  was 
destroyed  for  acting  contrary  to  the  oracle  pronounced  to  him  ; 
for  had  he  not  acted  contrary  to  it,  and  had  done  what  he 
had  been  sent  to  do,  he  would  have  possessed  himself  of  the 
Erycinian  territory,  and  having  taken  it,  would  have  kept  it, 
nor  would  he  himself,  together  with  his  army,  have  been 
destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Crotonians  shew  in  the 
territory  of  Croton  many  things  that  were  set  apart,  and 
given6  to  Callias  of  Elis,  and  which,  down  to  my  day,  the 
posterity  of  Callias  had  possession  of;  whereas  there  is  no- 
thing given,  either  to  Dorieus,  or  to  the  offspring  of  Dorieus; 
now  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  Dorieus  had  been  admitted  to 
a  share  in  the  Sybaritic  war,  they  would  have  given  to  him 
far  more  than  to  Callias.  Such  then  are  the  proofs,  that 
each  of  those  parties  brings  forward;  and  the  reader  is  at 
liberty  to  adopt  the  account  of  either,  which  he  may  believe. 

46  — Together  with  Dorieus,  sailed  likewise  others  of  the  Spar- 
tans, to  join  him  in  the  colonization,  Thessalus,  Paraebates, 
Celeas,  and  •  Euryleon  ;  who  on  their  arrival  in  Sicily,  with 
the  whole  fleet, met  with  their  death,  being  defeated  in  battle  by 
the  Phoenicians  and  Egestaei ;    at  least,  Euryleon  was  of  all 
the  colonizers  the  only  one   that   survived  the  rout.     This 
last  collected  the  survivors  of  the  army,  and  took  possession 
of  Minoas,  a  colony  of  the  Selinusii ;  he  likewise  contributed  his 
assistance  to  the  Selinusii,  in  ridding  themselves  of  the  despot 
Peithagoras.     Subsequently,  having  removed  Peithagoras,  he 
usurped  himself  the  tyranny  of  Selinus,  where  he  ruled  only 
for  some  short  time,  as  the  Selinusii  rose  up  and  slew  him, 

47  though  he  had  fled  to  the  altar  of  Jove  Forensis. — Among 
those  who  followed  Dorieus,  and  fell  with  him,  was  Philip, 
the  son  of  Butacides,  an  inhabitant  of  Croton ;  who  having 
promised  marriage  to  a  daughter  of  Telys,  the  king  of  Sybaris, 
fled   from  Croton,  but  being  disappointed  in  his  marriage, 
sailed7   to    Cyrene.      Proceeding    from    this   last    place,    he 
accompanied  Dorieus  with   his  own  private  trireme,  and   a 
company  of  men,  at  his  own  expense ;  he  had  been  victor  in 
the  Olympic  games,  and  was  the  handsomest  of  the  Greeks 
in  his  day ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  beauty,  obtained  at  the 
hands  of  the  Egestaei  such  honours  as  none  other  ever  did, 
for  they  erected  an  heroum  on  his  tomb,  where  they  pro- 

6  Jga/gtTa.     These  were,  in  my  opi-  of  necessity  must  allude   to  the  culti- 

nion,    certain    lands,    chosen    and    set  vation  of  land,  decides  the  sense.     Lar- 

apart,  which  were  given  to  any  one  as  cher.     I  think  Larcher's  observation  on 

a  recompense  for  his  services.     Homer  lifufttu  should  be  admitted  with   cau- 

calls  this  portion    of  land,  given  as  a  tion. 

reward   to  heroes,  riptnf.      The  term         7  et^it  *-xU»y.      See  Matthias,   Gr. 

'nift»>-re,  one  line  lower  down,  and  which  Giamm.  p.  857,  or  sect.  559,  c. 
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pitiate  him  with  sacrifice. — Dorieus  accordingly  met  with  his  48 
death  in  the  manner  above  described  :  could  he  have  brooked 
to  be  subject  to  Cleomenes,  and  had  he  remained  at  Sparta, 
he  might  have  become  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians;  for 
Cleomenes  did  not  hold  the  power  any  length  of  time,  but 
died  without  leaving  any  posterity,  excepting  a  daughter, 
whose  name  was  Gorgo8. 

Aristagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  arrived  accordingly  in  49 
Sparta,  at  the  time  that  Cleomenes  held  the  power;  to  a 
conference  with  whom  he  came,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  state, 
with  a  brass  plate9,  on  which  was  engraved  the  outline  of  the 
whole  earth,  together  with  the  entire  sea,  and  all  the  rivers. 
Aristagoras,  coming  to  the  conference,  addressed  the  following 
speech  to  the  king  of  Lacedamon.  "  Be  not  surprised, 
"  Cleomenes,  at  the  eagerness  with  which  I  have  come 
"  hither1 ;  for  the  circumstances  are  such  as  I  am  going  to 
"  describe.  That  the  sons  of  Ionia  should  be  slaves  in  place 
"  of  free  men,  is  a  great  disgrace  and  subject  of  sorrow,  not 
"  only  to  ourselves,  but  more  especially  among  the  Grecians 
"  to  you,  inasmuch  as  you  stand  at  the  head  of  Greece. 
"  Now,  therefore,  do  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  the  gods 
"  of  the  Greeks2,  deliver  from  thraldom  the  lonians,  men  of 
"  your  own  blood.  Easily  will  you  be  able  to  compass  this3; 
"  for  those  barbarians  are  not  men  of  valour,  whereas  you, 
"  in  matters  belonging  to  war,  have  attained  to  the  highest  rank 
"  for  courage.  Their  mode  of  fighting  is  this :  their  arms  are 
'*  bows,  and  a  short  javelin ;  they  come  into  battle  covered  with 
"  kilts  4,  [not  with  shields,]  and  wearing  on  their  heads  turbans, 
"  [not  helmets,]  so  that  they  are  easy  to  overcome.  More- 
"  over  those  that  occupy  that  continent,  possess  advantages, 
"  such  as  are  not  possessed  by  all  other  nations  together ; 
"gold  to  begin  with5,  and  likewise  silver,  and  brass,  and 
"  varied  garments,  and  beasts  of  burthen,  and  slaves ;  which, 
"  if  you  really  wish 6,  you  may  have.  The  various-  nations 

8  See  vii.  239.  or  sect.  590,  |3. 

9  The  journey  of  Aristagoras  to  Lace-        3   Construction  :    alii    rt   Ifri    raur« 
daemon  took  place,  according  to  Larcher,  Ifii?  %u£inv  wviriai.     Concerning  the 
before    Christ    504    years;    maps    are  form   dlos   v    tlpi,   "I   am    able,"   see 
therefore  of  an  earlier  date  than  gene-  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  693,  or  sect, 
rally  is  imagined.     It  is  even  probable  479,  obs.  2. 

that  it  is  a  map  that  is  alluded  to  in  *  Concerning  the  anaxyrides,  see  vol.  i. 

Joshua  xviii.  4 — 9.  p.  234.  not.  6.  of  this  work. 

A   Literally,    "  Wonder    not    at    my  5  &$piuntft.      See     Matthiae,     Gr. 

eagerness  with  respect  to  the  coming  Gramm.  p.  852,  or  sect.  557. 

hither."     Such  is  the  sense  of  the  geni-  6  6up»t  j3«i»X»^i»«,  si  animo    volente 

tive   r»(    ar'ifyot.      See    Matthiae,  Gr.  fueritis,  i.  e.  si  serio  volueritis.    Schu-eig, 

Gramm.  p.  457,  or  sect.  320.  Lex.  Herod. 

2  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  910, 
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"  occupy  the  country  succeeding  one  another,  as  I  now 
"  will  shew.  Next  to  these,  the  lonians,  lie  these,  the 
"  Lydians7,  who  dwell  on  a  rich  soil,  and  abound  in  silver/1 
As  he  said  these  words,  he  pointed  to  the  map  of  the  world, 
which  he  had  brought  engraved  on  the  plate.  "  Contiguous 
'*•  to  the  Lydians,  dwell  these,  the  Phrygians,"  continued 
Aristagoras,  "  to  -the  eastward,  of  all  men  that  I  know  of, 
"  they  are  the  richest  in  cattle,  and  fruits.  Next  to  the 
"  Phrygians  lie  the  Cappadocians,  whom  we  call  Syrians; 
"  on  the  boundaries  of  these  latter  are  the  Cilicians,  stretch- 
"  ing  down  to  this  sea,  in  which  lies  this  island,  called 
"  Cyprus ;  these  people  pay  to  the  king  a  yearly  tribute 
"  of  five  hundred  talents.  Contiguous  to  the  Cilicians  are 
*'  these  the  Armenians,  who  likewise  abound  in  cattle.  Next 
"  to  the  Armenians  are  the  Matienians,  who  occupy  this 
"  part ;  finally,  contiguous  to  them,  is  this  country,  Cissia,  in 
"  which  lying  on  this  river,  the  Choaspes,  is  the  city  of  Susa, 
"  marked  here ;  in  this  place  the  great  King  makes  his 
"  residence,  and  here  are  the  treasures  of  his  riches.  If  you 
"  take  this  town,  then  may  you  boldly  vie  with  Jove  in 
"  wealth.  And  yet  must  you,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  strip 
"  of  land,  and  that  not  so  very  advantageous,  and  for  the 
"  sake  of  some  narrow  boundaries,  join  battle  with  the 
"  Messenians,  who  are  equal  to  you  in  arms,  and  with  the 
"  Arcadians,  and  with  the  Argives,  men  who  possess  nought 
tl  like8  gold,  or  silver,  the  desire  of  which,  would  induce  any 
"  one  to  face  death  in  battle !  When  an  opportunity  is  afforded9 
"  of  easily  conquering  the  whole  of  Asia,  can  you  wish  for 
"  any  thing  more  ?"  Such  were  the  words  of  Aristagoras  ; 
and  Cleomenes  made  answer  in  the  following :  "  Stranger  of 
"  Miletus,  I  defer  replying  to  thee,  until  the  third  day." — 
50  Thus  far  they  proceeded,  at  that  first  interview  ;  and  when 
the  appointed  day  for  returning  the  answer  was  come,  and 
they  were  arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  Cleomenes  asked  Ari- 
stagoras, how  many  days'  journey  it  was  from  the  sea  of  the 
lonians1  to  the  residence  of  the  King.  Aristagoras,  though 
he  had  hitherto  shewn  great  cunning,  and  had  skilfully 
deceived  Cleomenes,  committed  in  this  instance  an  error ; 
for  he  ought  not  to  have  stated  the  fact,  at  least,  if  he 
wished  to  attract  the  Spartans  into  Asia ;  he  however  told  the 
truth,  saying,  that  the  road  up  to  Susa  was  a  three  months'1 

7  Construction  :    '\uvui  plv   Tuvlt  tilt     Gr.  Gramm.  p.  862,  or  sect.  564. 

Avbai  (t%e*Tui,)  oixiavris,  *•  f-  A..  *  There  can  hardly  be  any  necessity 

8  igtjKiMv  nvo;  signifies  "  what  is  of  of  cautioning   the  reader  against  con- 
the  same  kind  as  so  and  so."  founding  this  sea  with  the  Ionian  sea. 

9  *»l'tx;o»,  impers.  part,  see  Matthiiv, 
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journey.  Whereupon  Cleomenes,  cutting  short  the  rest  of  the 
description  which  Aristagoras  was  proceeding  to  give  of  the 
road,  exclaimed,  "  Host  of  Miletus,  depart  from  Sparta  ere 
"  the  set  of  sun  ;  for  thou  holdest  no  reasonable2  language 
"  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  desiring  to  take  them  a  three 
"  months'  journey  from  the  sea."  Cleomenes  accordingly 
having  so  spoken,  went  homeward. — Aristagoras,  taking  the  51 
olive  branch 3,  went  to  the  dwelling  of  Cleomenes ;  and  enter- 
ing within  as  a  suppliant,  besought  Cleomenes  to  listen  to 
him,  and  first  to  send  away  his  child,  for  by  the  side  of 
Cleomenes  was  standing  his  daughter,  whose  name  was  Gorgo; 
and  that  was  the  only  child  he  had,  being  about  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine  years.  Cleomenes  bade  him  speak  out  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  not  to  refrain  on  the  child's  account ;  Arista- 
goras accordingly  there  began  his  offers  at  ten  talents,  if  he 
would  accomplish  what  he  requested;  Cleomenes  refusing, 
Aristagoras  went  on  adding  to  the  sum,  till  at  last  he  promised 
fifty  talents,  when  the  child  exclaimed,  "  Father,  the  stranger 
"  will  corrupt  thee,  unless  thou  remove  quickly."  Cleomenes, 
pleased  with  the" child's  advice,  went  accordingly  into  another 
room,  and  Aristagoras  took  his  final  departure  from  Sparta ; 
nor  had  he  an  opportunity  of  giving  any  farther  particulars, 
respecting  the  road  up  to  the  king's  residence. 

The  following  however  is  a  description  of  that  road4.  All  52 
along  the  road  there  are  royal  stathmi5,  and  very  beautiful 
inns ;  the  whole  road  lies  through  a  country  well  peopled, 
and  is  secure.  In  the  part  traversing  Lydia,  and  Phrygia, 
there  are  twenty  stathmi,  and  the  distance  is  ninety-four 
parasangs  and  a  half.  On  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  is 
the  river  Halys,  on  which  are  placed  gates6,  through  which 
one  must  of  necessity  pass,  and  so  cross  the  river  ;  there  is  a 
strong  guard  stationed  on  the  stream.  Crossing7  over  into 
Cappadocia,  and  traversing  that  region,  to  the  boundaries  of 

2  This  is  the  translation  of  Schneider,  considerably  longer  than  the  parasang. 
(in  Lex.  Gr.)  who  approves  of  the  reading  The  x«TaAv<r/i;  were  probably  the  same 
iltvia..  as  the    khttns  and    caravanserais  of  the 

3  ucimg/tiv,  understand  poiftiov  or  iXa/<z>-  present  day.     Translat. 

xXaSov,    the    olive-branch,    which    the  6  A  gate  on  a  bridge  surmounted  with 

ixims  or  suppliant  was  wont  to  carry.  a  tower  was  not  unfrequent  in  ancient  for- 

4  Literally,  "  The  particulars  concern-  tification,  and  is  still  seen  on  one  of  the 
ing  that  road  are  these."     (Va)  &ft<pi  ry  bridges  near  Rome.     I  suppose  that  the 
«3<w  retfoy  i%u  Odt,  i.  e.  tlti  <ra$t.    See  gates  here  mentioned  by  Herodotus  were 
Matthiaej  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  933.  of  that  kind.     Translat. 

5  In  the  Persian  kingdom  the  trrufftoi  ~  S/a/3av« — *o£iua(ti>y — S<i|cAa<ravn — 
were  the  places  at  which  the  king  lodged  trmupivy.       Concerning    these    datives, 
on  his  journeys:    hence   some  authors  see  Matthiae,   Gr.  Gramm.  p.  545,  or 
describe    the    country    by    stathmi,  in  sect.  390. 

which  case  the  word  signifies  a  measure, 

VOL.  II.  E 
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the  Cilicians  are  found  eight  and  twenty  stathmi,  and  the 
distance  is  one  hundred  and  four  parasangs :  on  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Cilicians  you  pass  through  two  gates  8  and  go  by 
two  stations  of  guards.  Passing  through  these,  and  making 
way  athwart  Cilicia,  there  are  three  stathmi,  and  the  distance 
amounts  to  fifteen  parasangs  and  a  half.  The  boundary  of 
Cilicia  and  Armenia  is  a  river  called  the  Euphrates,  which 
must  be  crossed  in  boats.  In  Armenia  there  are  fifteen 
stathmi  for  resting  places,  and  the  distance  is  fifty-six 
parasangs  and  a  half;  there  is  also  a  military  station  in 
them9.  Through  this  latter  country,  flow  four  rivers,  which 
must  be  traversed  in  boats,  and  which  you  must  of  necessity 
ferry  across  :  the  first  is  the  Tigris ;  after  which  is  a  second 
and  third  stream,  bearing  one  and  the  same  name,  although 
not  the  same  river,  nor  flowing  from  the  same  place  ;  for  the 
first-mentioned  of  these  latter1  flows  from  Armenia,  and  the 
other  from  Matiene ;  the  fourth  river  bears  the  name  of  the 
Gyndes,  the  same  which  Cyrus  once  distributed  into  three 
hundred  and  sixty  channels.  Entering  from  Armenia  into 
the  country  of  Matiene,  there  are  four  stathmi ;  and  from 
thence,  proceeding  into  Cissia,  there  are  eleven  stathmi,  and 
forty-two  parasangs  and  a  half  to  the  river  Choaspes,  which 
likewise  must  be  crossed  in  boats,  and  on  which  is  built  the 
city  of  Susa.  All  these  stathmi  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
eleven2;  such  accordingly  is  the  number  of  the  stathmi  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers,  which  you  meet  with  as  you 
53  go  up  from  Sardis  to  Susa. — Now  if  the  royal  road  has  been 
correctly  measured  in  parasangs,  and  if  (as  is  the  case)  the 
parasang  is  equal  to  thirty  stades,  the  number  of  stades  from 
Sardis  to  the  king's  palace  called  Memnonia  is  thirteen 
thousand  five  hundred,  the  parasangs  being  four  hundred 
and  fifty :  and  by  one  who  would  advance  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stades  each  day,  the  days  passed  on  the  road3  would  be 

s  Gates  used  probably  to  close  some  rivers,  of  which  Herodotus  does  not  state 

gorge  or  narrow  pass.  the  name,  were,  according  to  Larcher 

9  The    meaning    is,    probably,    that  and  other  skilful  geographers,  the  Zabas 

there  was  a  garrison  in  each  stathmus.  major  and  the  Zabas  minor.     See  Geo- 

Larcher.  graphical    Index    to    Herodotus,    voc. 

i  Herodotus  is  speaking  of  four  rivers ;  ZABATUS. 

the  first  is  called  the  Tigris.    He  does  "  The  stathmi,  reckoned  up  from  the 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  second  and  details  of  Herodotus,  are  81,  not  111 : 
third,  but  informs  us  that  they  had  one  the  parasangs  do  not  either  amount  to 
and  the  same  name ;  by  which  he  does  450,  but  only  to  313 :  the  mistake,  it 
not  mean  that  they  likewise  were  called  appears,  is  in  some  of  the  parts,  and  not 
the  Tigris.    The  first  of  these  two  rivers  in  the  total.     Tramlat. 
had  its  source   in   Armenia,   and    the  3  Supply  It  r»vrtn  rni  tilt  after  an- 
other in  Matiania,  like  the  Gyndes,  con-  fiptviriti.     Schweig.  Let.  Herod. 
rerning  which,   see  i.    189.     The   two 
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just  ninety. — So  that  the  statement  given  by  the  Milesian  54 
Aristagoras  was  correct,  when  he  said  to  Cleomenes  the 
Lacedaemonian,  that  it  was  three  months1  journey  up  to  the 
king's  residence.  Should  any  one  require  a  still  more  ac- 
curate statement  than  the  above,  I  would  likewise  make  the 
following  observation:  it  is  necessary  to  add  thereto,  the 
distance  from  Ephesus  to  Sardis;  I  make  therefore  the 
whole  number  of  stades  from  the  Grecian  sea  to  Susa,  for  that 
is  the  citadel  called  the  Memnonian,  to  be  fourteen  thousand 
and  forty,  for  there  are  five  hundred  and  forty  stades  from 
Ephesus  to  Sardis;  and  then  the  three  months'"  journey  is 
increased  by  three  days. 

Aristagoras,  being   driven   out   of  Sparta,   proceeded   to  55 
Athens,  which  had  become  rid  of  her  tyrants,  in  the  following 
manner. 

After  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius,  who  were  by  extraction 
of  Gephyraean  race,  had  slain  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus, 
brother  to  the  tyrant  Hippias,  and  who  in  his  sleep  beheld  a 
vision  manifestly  pointing  out  his  fate4,  the  Athenians  were 
for  the  four  following  years  governed  with  even  greater  severity 
than  before. — The  above-mentioned  vision  which  Hipparchus  56 
had  in  his  sleep  was  this :  on  the  vigil  of  the  Panathenaea, 
Hipparchus  fancied  that  a  tall  and  well  formed  man  standing 
by  his  side  uttered  these  enigmatic  words :  "  With  bearing 
<*"  soul,  thou  lion,  patient,  bear  woes  unbearable,  none  of  the 
"  unjust  shall  avoid  paying  the  payment  of  his  crimes5." 
These  circumstances,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  he  openly  com- 
municated to  the  interpreters  of  dreams ;  and  after  making  the 
due  sacrifices  to  avert  it6,  headed  the  procession  in  which  he 
lost  his  life. 

The  Gephyrasans,  of  whose  race  were  the  murderers  of  57 
Hipparchus,  were,  according  to  what  they  themselves  state, 


4  i'vi/jaj  itmgynt ,  a  clear  dream,  or,  as  sense  of  to  cast  away,   to  lay  aside ; 
Herodotus  expresses  himself,  a  very  clear  hence  the  above  words  have  been  trans- 
vision;  that  is  to  say,  that  Hipparchus  lated    tpreta    visione.     Wesseling,    who 
saw  clearly  in  a  dream  what  was  about  is     followed    by    Schweighseuser    and 
to  befall  him.     Lurcher.      This  word,  Schneider,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  term 
when  taken  actively,  governs  the   da-  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  averting  the 
tive.     Schneid,  Gr.  Germ.  Lex.  dream ;    which    it   was   thought   might^ 

5  Translated  by  Grotius,  be  done    by    offering   sacrifice    to    the 

gods  called  nf^r^ifei,  averruncatores,  or 

F°rfcrend^m  1st*  ***'  quiwnvi>  fera'  1uando  merely  by  telling  the  dream  to  the  sun  ; 

injubtf s  homines' tero,  cito,  poena  sequitnr.  as  we  gather  from  the  Scholiast  on  So- 
phocles, Elect.  424. 

preserving  the  alliteration  of   the  on-         i-ru*uv,  iunlieaftu,  signify  despomlere 

ginal.     Grotius,  quoted  by  Larcher.  animum.     I  should   therefore   translate, 

c  «!T8/T«/aev«f   Tfl»   •i/'/n.      The  verb  "  Although  discouraged  by  this  vision," 

KxiifKiTta.!   is    generally  taken    in    the  &c.     Larcher, 
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originally  from  Eretria;  but,  as  I  have  found  by  my  own 
researches,  they  must  have  been  Phoenicians,  belonging  to 
those  that  came  together  with  Cadmus  into  the  country  now 
called  Boeotia,  and  inhabited  the  Tanagric  tract  in  that 
quarter,  which  fell  to  them  by  lot.  From  whence  (the  Cad- 
means  having  previously  been  driven  out  by  the  Argives) 
these  Gephyraeans,  being  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Boeo- 
tians, retired  to  Athens.  And  the  Athenians  conditionally 
received  them  to  be  their  fellow  citizens,  enacting  that  they 
should  be  excluded  from  certain  different  privileges  of  no  con- 

58  sequence. — These  Phoenicians  who  had  accompanied  Cadmus, 
and  of  which  number  were  the  Gephyraeans,  having  come  to 
dwell  in  this  land,  introduced  among  the  Grecians  much  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  characters  of  writing  in  particular,  which, 
in  my  opinion7,  the  Greeks  had  not  before.     At  first  they 
introduced    the   same   characters  which   all   the   Phoenicians 
make  use  of8 ;  subsequently,  in  the  progress  of  time,  together 
with    their   language,  they  altered   the   strokes9  of  the  let- 
ters.    In  those  days  the  Ionian  Greeks  inhabited  many  parts 
in.  the  neighbourhood ;   and  these,  being  taught  the  letters 
by  the  Phoenicians,  altered  somewhat  the  shape,  and  made 
use  of  them,  and  in  so  doing  commonly  called  them  Phoe- 
nician ;   and  indeed  justice  dictated,  since  those  people  had 
introduced    them   into   Greece,   that   they  should   be   called 
Phoenician  l.     Moreover,  from  olden  time  the  lonians  give  to 
the  books  made  of  papyrus  the  name  of  parchments;  because 
formerly,  for  want  of  papyrus2,  they  used  prepared  skins3 
of  goats  and  sheep ;  and  even  to  my  time  many  of  the  bar- 

59  barians  write  on  such  kinds  of  prepared  skins. — I  have  like- 
wise seen  myself  some  Cadmean  characters  in  the  temple  of 
Ismenian   Apollo,    at    Thebes    of   Boeotia,  carved  ,on    some 
tripods;  most  of  them  are  similar  to  the  Ionian  characters. 

7  us   ifj.il  'S  ox.it  it.    See  Matthias,  Gr.  Ketni-ri^   xtu  £#a*Ti;  ^iatrm  <bt!nx-;, 

Graram.  p.  823,  or  sect.  543.      This  "they  used  them  at  first  in  the  same 

passage  of  Herodotus  is  generally  pro-  manner  as  all  the  Phoenicians  do." 
duced  to  shew  that  the  Greeks  had  no        9  This  is  the  signification  that  Schneider 

letters;  that  is  to  say,  no  mode  of  paint-  applies  to  fufftos  in  his  Greek  and  Ger- 

ing  the  voice  to  the  eye,  previously  to  man  Lexicon,  "Zug,  Ziige." 
the  arrival  of  Cadmus.     Larcher  endea-         *  Construction :   \$u<rnrizi   (raZra,  TO. 

vours  to  overthrow  the  argument,  found-  <y^aftf^arn  ttu/wzwia)  a<rvt£  xai  TO  $<*«*«» 

ing  himself  principally  on  the  absence  of  itfa^s,  Iffayctydirut  <bait'ixut  Is  T«»  'EX- 

the  article  before  <yg£p,/u.scra,  which  indi-  AaJa,  <Ps/wx«/«  xsx>.ij<rfai. 
cates,  he  says,  that  it  must  be  taken  par-         "  /3w/3x«y,  the  papyrus,  and  its  inner 

titively  "  some  letters,"  not  "letters  in  coat  of  bark,   or  liber,  used   to   write 

general."     Trans/at.  upon.     See  vol.  i.  p.  143.  not.  1. 

*  Construction:  #(>ura.  pi*  (\ffrtya.yn  s  $iQ0i/,a,  said  to  be  derived  from  VtQu, 
TO.  y£a.(i.pu.ra.,}  <ro~<ri  xxt  ctTuvn;  <t>einxtf  (or  ^i\^u,  I  soften,  dress,  carry,  as  in 
Xfiutrai.  The  Sancroft  manuscript  Herod,  iv.  64.)  is  the  Greek  for  those  pre- 
reads,  rr^urK  ft<»  nvnifif  l^tvrro,  pared  skins,  which  we  call  parchment. 
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One  of  those  tripods  bears  the  following  inscription :  "  Am- 
"  phitryon  dedicated  me,  on  his  return  from  the  Teleboans." 
These  letters  must  be  probably  of  the  age  in  which  flourished 
Lai'us,  the  son  of  Labdacus,  and  the  grandson  of  Polydorus, 
Cadmus's  son. — Another  tripod  has  this  inscription4  in  hex-  60 
ameter  verse :  "  Scaeus,  conqueror  of  the  pugilists,  dedicated 
"  me,  fair  ornament,  to  thee6,  far  hurling  Apollo."  This 
Scasus  was  in  all  probability  the  son  of  Hippocoon :  if  we 
take  for  granted  that  he  was  the  person  who  dedicated -the 
tripod,  and  not  some  other,  having  the  same  name  as  Hip- 
pocoon's  son,  it  is  of  the  age  of  CEdipus,  the  son  of  Lai'us. — 
A  third  tripod  has  this  inscription  in  hexameter  verse  as  61 
well :  "  Laodamas,  sole  ruler,  has  dedicated  to  thee,  sure 
"  hitting  Apollo,  this  tripod,  fair  ornament."  Now  it  was 
under  the  reign  of  this  Laodamas,  son  of  Eteocles,  that  the 
Cadmeans  were  driven  from  their  territories  by  the  Argives, 
and  retired  to  the  Encheleans6;  but  the  Gephyraeans,  being 
then  left,  were  subsequently  driven  out  by  the  Boeotians*, 
and  compelled  to  retire  to  Athens;  where  they  have  their 
own  distinct  temples,  none  of  which  are  participated  in8  by 
the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  all  being  distinct  from  the  other 
temples,  and  more  particularly  the  temple  and  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres  Achaia9. 

The  vision  of  Hipparchus,  as  well  as  the  origin  from  which  62 
sprung  the  Gephyraeans,  of  whom  his  murderers  were,  have 
accordingly  been  described  by  me ;  and  now,  having  so  done, 
it  is  proper  that  I  resume  the  history  I  was  proceeding  to 
narrate,  namely,  how  the  Athenians  were  delivered  from  their 
tyrants1.  Hippias  having  succeeded  to  the  tyranny,  and 

4  A«y*/.     See  vol.  i.  p.  168,  not.  1.          sonal,  see  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  504, 

5  TJ?V,  for  ffti,  as  in  Homer,  Od.  xi.     or  sect.  359. 

559.    See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  186,        9  This  name  had  been  given  to  the 

or  sect.  145,  obs.  3.  goddess,  on  account  of  the  grief,  «£«, 

c  The  Encheleas  are  the  same  as  the  she  felt  at  the  rape  of  Proserpine ;   so 

lllyrians  of  Pausanias,  or  at  least  they  says  at  least  the  author  of  the  Etymolo- 

were  a  part  of  the  lllyrians.     See  Geo-  gicum  :  tl^nren ,  ita.^0.  TO  «£«  rfa  xfy*;. 

graphical  Index  to  Herodotus.  She  was  likewise  called  Gephyraean,  be- 

7  ii<ra  Baivruv.    This  does  not  signify  cause  she  was  peculiarly  honoured  by  the 
"  ab   Bceotis    iccedunt   Athenas,"   but  Gephyrzeans.      Lurcher.      The   French 
"  prae   Bceotos,  propter   Boeotos,   metu  translator  is    of  opinion  that    bridges, 
Bosotorum    et    propter    illorum    vexa-  ys<pyga/,  took  their  name  from  these  peo- 
tiones."     Schweig.  Lei*  Herod.     I  have  ple>  who  were  settled  near  a  bridge  over 
translated,  "  were  compelled  to  retire,"  the   Cephissus,  which  separates  Attica 
according  to  the  rule  given  in  Matthias,  from  the  territory  of  Eleusis.     The  de- 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  914,  or  sect.  592,  at  the  rivation of  y'ftpvga,  accordingto  the  Schol. 
beginning.     a,vt0avui>  vvro  nvoi,  "to  be  Pind.  Nem.  vi.  64.  is  <ytj  \<$  vy^ip,  and 
killed  by  so  and  so ;"  where  the  neuter  indeed  the  oldest  acceptation  of  the  word 
is  taken  in  a  passive  sense,  as  «»«^;a;gii/»,  in  Homer  is  a  dam.     Tmnslat. 

in  this  passage  of  Herodotus.   Transtat.  i  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  472, 

8  pint,  not  ftira,  for  (tirurm.    Con-     or  sect."  331,  b. 
cerning  the  construction  of  this  imper- 
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governing  the  Athenians  with  bitter  severity  on  account  of 
Hipparchus's  death,  the  Alcmaeonidae,  who  were  by  origin 
Athenians,  and  had  quitted  the  country  to  escape  from  the 
Pisistratidae,  seeing  that  their  endeavour  to  effect  a  return  by 
force,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  fugitives  from  Athens, 
had  not  succeeded ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that,  after  fortifying 
Lipsydron  above  Paeonia2,  they  had  been  dreadfully  beaten, 
when  attempting  to  return  and  deliver  Athens :  the  Alcmae- 
onidae  from  that  time  planning  all  sorts  of  schemes  against 
the  Pisistratidae,  contracted  with  the  Amphictyons  for  build- 
ing the  temple  that  now  stands  at  Delphi,  but  which  at 
that  time  was  not  built.  As  that  family  abounded  in 
wealth3,  and  had  been  from  the  earliest  period  men  of  rank, 
they  not  only  built  the  temple  in  a  more  beautiful  manner 
than  the  specification  stated,  -but  likewise,  although  it  was 
agreed  they  should  build  the  whole  temple  of  porine4  stone, 
63  they  actually  built  the  front  in  Parian  marble. — Accordingly, 
as  the  Athenians  state,  while  these  persons  were  abiding  at 
Delphi,  they  bribed  the  Pythia,  whenever  any  persons  from 
Sparta  should  come  to  consult  the  god,  whether  on  their  own 
private  account,  or  that  of  the  people 5,  to  propose  to  them  to 
deliver  Athens.  The  Lacedaemonians,  seeing  that  the  same 
thing  was  uniformly  pronounced  to  them,  sent  Anchimilius, 
the  son  of  Aster,  a  man  of  rank  among  the  citizens,  with  an 
army,  to  drive  away  from  Athens  the  Pisistratidae,  albeit  they 
were  most  intimately  connected  with  them  by  hospitality  ;  for 
the  Spartans  regarded  the  dictates  of  the  deity  as  more 
entitled  to  honour6  than  those  of  men.  This  army  they  sent 
by  sea  on  ship  board.  Anchimilius  accordingly,  touching  at 


2  The  reader,  when  he  calls  to  mind  *  This  was  a  sort  of  marble,  in  colour 
that  Pa;onia  was  in    Macedonia,   and  and  grain  similar   to  the  Parian,  but 
consequently  at  a  very  great  distance  lighter.     It  is  not  known  in  the  present 
from  Attica,  will  not  fail  to  be  surprised  day.    Schneid.  Gr.  Germ.  Lei.     I  have 
that  the  Alcmaeonidae  should  have  gone  therefore  been  obliged  to  preserve  the 
so  far.     Hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  Greek  word  in  my  English  translation. 
read  TJafnfat,  mount  Parnes.     Larcher  5  fy  r(  fify  frfay  «7  rt  lnp,ifi*  belong 
however  shews  that  there  was  a  place  in  to    iA.l«m  :    "  whenever    any    Spartans 
Attica  called  Paeonia.     As  it  would  be  should  come  to  consult  the  oracle,  whe- 
impossible  to  discuss  these  geographical  ther  they  undertook  the  journey  for  their 
questions  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  with-  own  affairs,  or  being  sent  by  the  state — 
out  increasing  the  balk  of  this  work  be-  sice  privatim  suscepto  itinere,  five  pnblice 
yond  all  due  proportion,  I  am  compelled  nomine."  Schweig.  Lex.  Herod.  Schneid. 
to  refer  the  reader  to  my  Geographical  Gr.  Germ.  Lex. 

Index  to  Herodotus.     Translat.  6  a-fw/JuT^as.     The  phrase  <rji<r/3u«g«'» 

3  IP  rf*u»  signifies  "to  flourish,  to  be  <ri  ?xtir,  like  the  Latin  antiquius  aliquid 
prosperous:"  iv  ijxoyrtf  xgvpeiruv  finxtt,)  habere,  "to  hold  any   thing  in   higher 
"being    prosperous    with     respect    to  estimation;"   an  idiom  from  which  the 
wealth."     See   Matthice,   Gr.   Gramm.  philologist    may    derive    a    wholesome 
p.  451,  or  sect.  315.  moral  lesson.     Tramlat. 
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Phalerus,  disembarked  his  troops ;  but  the  Pisistratidae,  hav- 
ing a  previous  inkling  of  these  matters,  sent  for  assistance  out 
of  Thessaly ;  for  there  had  been  an  alliance  framed  between 
them  and  that  nation.  The  Thessalians  sent  at  their  request, 
by  public  decree,  a  thousand  horse,  together  with  their  own 
king  Cineas,  a  native  of  Conium7.  When  the  Pisistratidse 
had  these  auxiliaries,  they  resolved  on  the  following  plan. 
Having  cleared8  the  plain  of  the  Phalereans,  and  made  that 
quarter  tractable  for  horse,  they  despatched  against  the 
camp  of  the  Spartans  their  cavalry ;  which  falling  on  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  among  others  An- 
chimilius ;  the  survivors  they  drove  into  their  ships.  Such, 
therefore,  was  the  success  of  the  first  expedition  from  Lace- 
daemon9;  and  there  is  the  tomb1  of  Anchimilius  at  Alopeces 
of  Attica,  not  far  from  Hercules's  temple  in  Cynosarges. — 
Subsequently  the  Lacedaemonians,  having  fitted  out  a  larger  64 
armament,  sent  it  against  Athens,  appointing  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  king  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides ; 
this  expedition  they  sent  by  land,  and  not  by  sea  as  before. 
The  horse  of  the  Thessalians  first  joined  battle  with  these 
troops  as  they  entered  Attica,  and  after  no  long  struggle  were 
turned  to  flight;  above2  forty  of  their  number  fell,  and  the 
survivors  immediately  departed  straight  for  Thessaly.  Cleo- 
menes coming  to  the  town,  accompanied  by  such  of  the  Athe- 
nians as  were  desirous  of  being  free,  besieged  the  tyrants, 
who  were  shut  up  within  the  Pelasgic  wall3. — Nevertheless  65 
the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  by  any  possibility  have  been 
able  to  expel  the  Pisistratidae,  for  they  were  not  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  laying  a  siege,  and  the  Pisi- 


7  Ktriciiet  may  come  either  from  Conitt  press  that  idea  in  vii.  131.  in  other  iu- 
or    Conion,  as   from   Athene,  'Afweuat ;  stances  it  signifies  to  ravage.   Translat. 
but  no  such  place  is  mentioned  else-  9  Literally,  "  thus  the  first  armament 
where  as  existing  in  Thessaly.    There  despatched  from  Lacedzemon  departed." 
was  however  a  Conium  in  Phrygia ;  and  We  have  seen  a  similar  idiom  in  i.  1 6. 
as  the  text  of  Herodotus  does  not  ex-  "  he  departed  from  that  city  not  as  he 
pressly  state  that  this  king  was  a  Thes-  wished ;"  that  is  to  say,  "  he  met  with 
salian,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  part  of  a  defeat."     Translat. 

Phrygia  must  be  the  place  he  alludes  to.  *  xcti  'Ay^/teX/aw  iiri  ruf»i.     If  the 

Larcher.    To  this  explanation  Schweig-  translation  of  rafai  by  a  singular  cannot 

haeuser  assents :  Borheck  regards  it  as  be  admitted,  these  words  must  be  taken 

too  far-fetched,  and  thinks  that  either  to  signify  "  the  tombs  of  Anchimilius 

the  word  K»na7»  is  corrupt,  or  that  the  and  his  followers."     See  Schweig.  Not. 

town  is  one  of  those  _places  mentioned  2  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  895, 

in  Herodotus  alone.    'Translat.  or  sect.  582,  b. 

8  I  have  followed  Larcher's  transla-  3  The  wall  that  girded  in  the  citadel 
tion  ;   he  observes  in  a  note,  that  the  of  Athens  had  been  built  by  the  Pelasgi, 
verb  mifiii  must  be  understood  in  the  according  to  Hecataeus  quoted  by  He- 
sense  of   cutting    down  the  trees    and  rodotus  in  vii.  137.    Hence  it  was  called 
hedges.     The  same  word  is, used  to  ex-  the  Pelasgic  wall.     Translat. 
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stratidae  were  well  provided  with  meat  and  drink ;  so  that 
the  Spartans  would,  no  doubt,  after  continuing  the  siege  for 
a  few  days,  have  departed  home.  But,  meanwhile,  an  event 
happened  ruinous  to  the  Pisistratidae,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
advantageous  to  the  besiegers :  the  children  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidae were  taken  as  they  were  secretly  removing  from  the 
country.  In  consequence  of  this  happening,  all  their  plans 
were  disconcerted ;  and  they  assented,  under  condition 4  of 
the  children  being  restored,  to  such  terms  as  the  Athenians 
chose  to  prescribe,  namely,  that  they  should  retire  out  of 
Attica  within  five  days.  Then  they  withdrew  to  Sigeum  on 
the  Scamander,  after  having  ruled  over  the  Athenians  for  six 
and  thirty  years;  these  Pisistratidae  were  by  extraction 
Pylians,  and  Neleidae,  being  sprung  from  the  same  ancestors 
as  Codrus,  and  Melanthus5,  who  formerly,  although  strangers 
had  been  the  sovereigns  of  Athens :  in  commemoration  of 
which,  Hippocrates  gave  the  name  to  his  son,  calling  him 
Pisistratus,  after  Nestor's  son  Pisistratus.  Thus  were  the 
Athenians  delivered  from  their  tyrants :  what  they  performed 
or  suffered  worthy  of  mention,  after  they  had  obtained  their 
freedom,  and  previously  to  Ionia's  revolting  from  Darius, 
and  to  the  arrival  of  Aristagoras  the  Milesian,  at  Athens,  to 
beseech  their  assistance,  I  shall  first  mention. 

66  Athens,  though  it  had  formerly  been  powerful,  being  now 
released  from  the  tyrants,  became  still  more  so.     There  were 
in  the  place  two  men  of  great  influence,  Clisthenes,  belonging 
to   the  Alcmaeonida?,   the    same  who  has  the  reputation  of 
having  bribed  the  Pythia,  and  Isagoras  the  son  of  Tisander, 
a  man  of  a  high  family,  though  I  can  give  no  account  of  its 
origin,  except   that  his  kinsmen  sacrifice  to  Carian  Jove6. 
These   two  men  disputed  for  power;    and  Clisthenes  being 
worsted,  sought  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people ;  in  which  hav- 
ing succeeded,  he  divided  the  Athenians,  who  consisted  of  four 
tribes,  into  ten,  doing  away  with  their  names,  taken  from  the 
sons  of  Ion,  namely,  Geleon,  ^Egicores,  Argades,  and  Oples, 
and  inventing  titles  from  other  heroes,  all  natives  excepting 
Ajax,  whom,  though  a  foreigner,  he  associated  to  them  as  being 

67  their  neighbour  and  ally7. — In  this,  Clisthenes  of  Athens  fol- 

4  ixi  puff*  ralfft  -rixreiffi.     See  Mat-     distinct  temple:    see  i.  171.     The  Ca- 
thiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  900,  or  sect.  585,     nans  were  held  in  great  contempt.    This 
£•  hint  of  Herodotus  therefore  conveys  the 

5  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  396,     inference  that  Isagoras  was  of  a  Carian, 
or  sect.  271,  2.  and  consequently  low  origin.     Larchfr. 

6  Those    who  sacrificed    to    Jupiter  7  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  had   been 
Carian,  acknowledged  themselves  of  Ca-  king  of  Salamis,  an  island  near  Attica, 
rian  origin :  as  the  Carians  had,  toge-  He  gave  his  name  to  the  tribe  Mantis, 
ther  with  the  Lydians  and  Mysians,  a  Larcher. 
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lowed,  in  my  opinion  8,  the  example  of  his  own  maternal  grand- 
sire,  Clisthenes  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  For  this  Clisthenes 
being  at  war  with  the  Argives,  on  the  one  hand,  put  a  stop 
to  the  contests  of  the  rhapsodists9  at  Sicyon,  in  the  verses  of 
Homer1,  because  hardly  any  thing2  but  the  Argives,  and 
Argos,  are  sung  in  those  poems:  on  the  other  hand,  as  there 
then  was,  and  still  is,  in  the  very  forum  of  the  Sicyonians,  a 
chapel3  of  Adrastus  son  of  Talaus,  he  conceived  a  wish  of 
casting  him  out  of  the  place,  as  being  an  Argive.  Proceed-  x 
ing  therefore  to  Delphi,  he  asked  whether  he  should  cast 
Adrastus  out  of  the  land :  whereupon  the  Pythia  made 
answer,  saying,  "  That  Adrastus  was  king  of  the  Sicyonians, 
"  whereas  he  himself  was  a  scoundrel4."  As  the  god  would 
not  grant  him  that  permission,  he  considered,  on  his  return, 
about  some  plan  by  which  Adrastus  might  himself  withdraw. 
When  he  thought  he  had  found  out  one,  he  sent  to  Thebes 
of  Breotia,  saying,  that  he  wished  to  bring  Melanippus  the 
son  of  Astacus  to  Sicyon.  The  Thebans  gave5  him  per- 
mission ;  and  Clisthenes  having  brought  Melanippus,  ap- 
Eointed  him  within  the  prytaneum  itself,  a  precinct  which 
e  placed  in  the  strongest  quarter  there.  Clisthenes  (for  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  particular)  brought  Melanippus  to 


8  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  823. 

9  ftf^M&iut.      A   word   of    equivocal 
meaning.     It  signifies  one  who  gathers 
together,   collects    into  one   poem,   the 
songs  that  are  scattered  about  a  country : 
thus  Macpherson  was,  according  to  his 
own  account,  a  pai]/tu$os  to  Ossian :  in 
this  sense  the  word  is  derived  from  pd<r<ra 
and,  aS».     The  same  word  signifies  like- 
wise,  one    who    publicly   chanted    the 
verses  of  Homer  and  other  poets;  con-- 
tests often  took  place  among  those  re- 
citers, who  attended  the  festivals  and 
other  assemblies,  to  exercise  their  art, 
with  a  bough  of  laurel  in  their  hands ; 
so  the  minstrels  of  old  and  the  reciters 
of  the  present  day  in  Italy  carry  a  staff. 
Hesiod  says  that  the  Muses  had  given 
him  a  laurel  staff:  auriitf^i  ^dtfvfis  o%ov 
fyitj/afffai.     In  this  latter  sense  the  word 
is  derived  from  pajSSs?  and  talfi.  Translat. 

i  I  have  given  this  translation,  be- 
cause, as  Mr.  Gaisford  has  not  followed 
the  proposal  of  Schweigha?user,  to  insert 
a  comma  after  a.ytan?^<r6a.i,  the  words 
ra/v  "O.  ifiat  t'mxtt  must  naturally  be 
referred  to  that  verb.  If  the  punctua- 
tion proposed  by  Sehweighasuser  is  ad- 
mitted, the  translation  will  be,  "  he  for- 
bade the  rhapsodists  at  Sicyon  to  con- 
VOL.  II. 


tend  (i.  e.  to  recite  in  public)  on  account 
of  the  verses  of  Homer  ;"  that  is  to  say, 
on  account  of  the  dislike  he  had  for 
those  verses,  because  &c.  See  Schweig. 
Not. 

2  TO.   sraXXa    sravra,    "  frequentissime 
et  maximopere."     Schweig.  Lex.  Herod. 
The  same  adverbial  expression  occurs  in 
ii.  35,  where  I  ought  to  have  written, 
"  are  hardly  in  any  respect  similar  to 
the  rest  of  nations  in  customs  and  laws." 
Trans/at. 

3  jjfa/av.     This  was  the  name  given  to 
the   chapels  consecrated  to  heroes.     In 
all   probability  the   ashes  of    Adrastus 
were  deposited  in  it.     Larcher. 

4  tevtrrng.     If  taken  actively,  it  sig- 
nifies one  wJto  stones ;    if  otherwise,  one 
who  deserves  to  be  stoned:   in  this  latter 
sense  it  is  used  as  a  term  of  abuse,  and 
therefore  I  have  translated  it  scoundrel. 
Some  however  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
always  taken  actively  ;  that  is  to  say,  is 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  lapidator,  which 
came  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  abuse,  like 
percussor  in  Cic.  pro  domo  5.     Larcher 
proposes  to  read  xtttrrvg*,  "robber,  thief." 
Translat. 

5  See  p.  7,  note  2,  of  this  volume. 
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Sicyon,  because  he  was  the  greatest  enemy  of  Adrastus,  and5 
had  slain  his  brother  Mecistes,  and  his  son-in-law  Tydeus. 
After  Clisthenes  had  dedicated  the  precinct,  he  deprived 
Adrastus  of  his  sacrifices  and  festivals,  and  gave  them  to 
Melanippus.  The  Sicyonians  were  accustomed  to  honour 
Adrastus  in  the  highest  degree;  for  that  country  had  be- 
longed to  Polybus,  to  whom  Adrastus  was  grandson  by  his 
daughter;  Polybus  dying  without  male  issue,  bequeathed 
the  sovereignty  to  Adrastus :  accordingly  the  Sicyonians 
honoured  Adrastus  in  various  ways,  and  more  particularly 
celebrated  his  adventures  by  tragic  chorusses;  honouring 
in  that  manner  not  Bacchus,  but  Adrastus6.  Clisthenes, 
however,  restored  the  chorusses  to  Bacchus,  and  gave  the 
rest  of  the  ceremonies  to  Melanippus ;  such  were  the  things 

68  done  by  Clisthenes  against  Adrastus. — He  likewise  changed 
the  names  of  the  tribes  of  the  Dorians,  in  order  they  should 
not  be  the  same  with  the   Sicyonians  as  with  the  Argives. 
And  here  he  greatly  derided  the  Sicyonians ;  for  deriving  the 
new  names  from  those  of  the  swine  and  ass,  he  superadded 
only  the  terminations,  excepting  in  the  case  of  his  own  tribe, 
to  which  he  gave  a  name  derived  from  his  being  sovereign : 
these  last  were  accordingly  called  Archela'i;   but  the  others 
bore  the  appellations,  some  of  Hyatse,  others  of  Oneata?,  and 
others  of  Choereatae7.     These  names  of  the  tribes  were  used 
by  the  Sicyonians,  not  only  under  the  reign  of  Clisthenes, 
but  even  still  for  sixty  years  after  his  death.     At  last  how- 
ever, deliberating  among  themselves,   they  altered   them   to 
Hylleae,  Pamphyli,  and  Dy manatee  ;  to  the  fourth  tribe,  they 
gave  a  name  derived  from8  ^Egialeus  the  son  of  Adrastus, 
distinguishing  them  by  the  appellation  of  ^Egialea?. 

69  Such    therefore  had  been  the  conduct   of  the   Sicyonian 
Clisthenes.     And  accordingly  the  Clisthenes  of  Athens,  who 
was  maternal  grandson  to  the   tyrant   of   Sicyon,  and    was 
named  after  him,  himself  also  feeling  contempt  of  the  lonians, 
did,  in  my  opinion,   imitate  the  example   of  his  namesake 
Clisthenes,  in  order  that  the  tribes  at  Athens  might  be  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  lonians9.     For  when  he  had  drawn 
the  whole  of  the  Athenian  people,  who  previously  were  op- 
posed to  him x,  on  his  own  side,  he  changed  the  names  of  the 

5  See  Matthias.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  693,         8  Concerning  l-jil,  with  the  verbs  "  to 
or  sect.  480,  obs.  1.  name  and  to  be  named,"  see  Matthias, 

6  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  inform  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  898,  or  sect.  584,  a. 
the  reader,  that  chorusses  were  first  in-         9  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  539, 
stituted  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  or  sect.  386.     This  note  applies  also  to 

7  Archela'i,  the  tribe  belonging  to  the  the  phrase  "»«  $»  (*n  «/  etvrat,  &c.  in 
sovereign  ;  Hyiltaj,  the  Sowish  ;  Oneataj,  c.  68. 

theAssish;  Choi eaUe,  the  Swinish.  1    If   we   take  the  reading    #(origtv 
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tribes,  and  increased  their  number:  for  he  made  ten  phylarchi2 
in  place  of  four,  and  divided  among  the  ten  tribes  all  the  can- 
tons3. He  was,  when  he  had  brought  over  the  people,  con- 
siderably superior  to  his  opponents. — Isagoras,  being  therefore  70 
in  his  turn  worsted,  planned  the  following  scheme  against  Clis- 
thenes.  He  called  in  Cleomenes,  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  who 
had  been  connected  with  him  in  hospitality,  from  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  the  Pisistratidae ;  indeed  report  accused4  Cleo- 
menes of  having  intercourse  with  the  wife  of  Isagoras.  In  the 
first  place,  therefore,  Cleomenes  despatched  a  herald  to  Athens, 
and  cast  Clisthenes  out  of  the  country,  and  together  with  him, 
several  others  of  the  Athenians,  alleging  they  were  "  sullied  V 
This  he  sent  to  do  after  the  instructions  of  Isagoras ;  as  the 
Alcmaeonidae  and  their  partizans  were  charged  with  a  mur- 
der ;  although  neither  Clisthenes  himself  nor  his  friends  had 
participated  in  it. — Some  of  the  Athenians  are  called  "  sullied,"  71 
by  the  following  reason.  Cylon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Athens, 
and  conqueror  in  the  Olympic  lists;  this  individual  aspired6 
to  the  tyranny,  and  having  associated  to  himself  a  band  of 
his  contemporaries,  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  acropolis ; 
not  being  able  to  get  possession  of  it,  he  seated  himself  down 


a.'Xtafffn.'iioi  fcevruv,  rors,  the  translation     took  the  name  of  Ptolernais.     Lurcher. 
will   be,   "  which  previously  had   been         4  air!»v  i%tiv,  equivalent   to  in  telriy 
deprived  of  all  their  privileges."  tlml  nvos,  signifies  "to  be  accused  of 

~  Qv^agxos,  the  chief  or  leader  of  the     any  thing,  and  thence  to  become  a  sub- 
or  tribe,   principally  in  war,  and    ject  of  discourse."     alr'tn  i%ti  alrov,  arjd 
over  the  infantry,  as  the    avras    i%u   air'w  are    perfectly  syno- 
nymous, as  is  proved  by  the  confusion  of 
the  two  constructions  in  this  and  the 
following  chapter.     Translat. 

5  This  passage  is  alluded  to  by  Mat- 


Sclineid.  Gr, 


commandin 

'JxirKg%os  over  the  horse. 

Germ.  Lei. 

3    Construction :      KKI    xariviftf    rovs 
Snpiovi  I;  rag  VIX.K  <f>u\a.i.     Attica  was  at 
first  divided   into   four   tribes.      Under 
Cecrops  they,  were  called  Cecropis,  Au-    cydides,  i.  126,  127. 
tochthon,  Actaja,  Paralia ;  they  changed—.     °  IK«'A«J«  from  xipav,  to  let  the  hair 


thiaj,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  391.  see  also  Thu- 


their  names  under  Cranaiis,  and  were 
called  Cranais,  Atthis,  Mesogsea,  Dia- 
cris :  under  Erichthonius  they  were 
named  Dias,  AthenaYs,  1'csidonias,  He- 
phaestias :  under  Erechtheus  they  were 
called  after  the  sons  of  Ion ;  Teleeonlas, 
Hopleteaj,  /Egicoras,  Ergadeis :  finally, 
according  to  the  answers  from  Apollo, 
the  descendants  of  jUcmason  established 


•grow:  at  Athens  the  young  people 
(6<p»/3<M)  wore  long  hair  until  their  eight- 
eenth year,  when  they  were  inscribed 
among  the  Svporas ;  from  which  period 
they  wore  their  hair  somewhat  shorter. 
Hence  xoftZv  came  to  be  predicated  of 
proud  and  gallant  youths ;  it  was  also 
used  as  a  sign  of  the  rich  man's  pride, 
because,  according  to  some,  the 


ten  tribes;  Erectheis,  Cecropis,  ./Egeis,    only  were  allowed  to  wear  long  hair; 


Pandionis,  Acamantis,  Antiochis,  Le- 
ontis,  CEneis,  Hippothoontis,  and  yEantis. 
About  307  B.C.  two  other  tribes  were 
added,  called  Antigonis  and  Demetrias, 
in  honour  of  Antigonus  and  his  son 
Demetrius.  About  187  B.C.  one  of 
those  last  tribes  changed  its  name  for 
Attalis,  and  some  time  after,  the  other 


and  we  all  know  that  the  keeping  of 
horses  was  among  the  Greeks  the  greatest 
sign  of  wealth  :  hence  xop,£v  1*1  rin,  to 
be  proud,  and  somewhat  differently  in 
this  passage  of  Herodotus,  to  strive  for, 
aim  at,  the  tyranny.  Schneid.  Lex. 
Herod. 
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a  suppliant  before  the  image.  The  prytanes7  of  the  Naucrari, 
who  at  that  period  governed  Athens,  commanded  those  per- 
sons to  remove  from  the  sanctuary,  under  a  promise8  they 
should  not  be  punished  with  death ;  the  Alcmseonidae  are 
accused  of  having  slain  them  nevertheless.  These  events 
took  place  previous  to  the  age  of  Pisistratus. 
72  When  Cleomenes  sent  to  cast  out  Clisthenes  and  the  "  sul- 
lied," Clisthenes  alone  departed  in  obedience  to  the  command. 
Nevertheless  Cleomenes  subsequently  came  to  Athens,  with- 
out any  great  body  of  men ;  and  on  his  arrival  exiled  seven 
hundred  families  of  the  Athenians9,  whom  Isagoras  pointed 
out.  Having  performed  that  action,  he  in  the  next  place 
endeavoured  to  abolish  the  senate,  and  placed  the  magistracy 


7  To  understand  the  meaning  of  this, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  idea  of 
the  government  of  Athens.  There  were 
in  that  city  several  kinds  of  magistrates ; 
the  Archons,  the  senate  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, and  that  of  the  600 :  these  ob- 
servations will  be  confined  to  the  latter, 
and  at  the  period  when  the  tribes  were 
ten.  50  men  were  elected  by  lot  annu- 
allv  out  of  each  tribe,  making  a  number 
of  "500.  The  tenth  part  of  this  body, 
consisting  therefore  of  50  men,  from  one 
and  the  same  0oX»,  undertook  in  turn 
the  active  business  of  the  government  for 
35  or  36  days :  these  persons,  during 
the  time  they  held  this  office,  were 
called  a-gt/rawj ,  and  had  the  precedence 
in  popular  assemblies,  for  which  reason 
they  were  likewise  known  by  the  name 
of  a-getSgw:  they  all  eat  together  daily 
in  the  t't\tf.  So  much  for  the  prytanees. 
With  regard  to  the  naucrari ;  in  the  old 
constitution  of  Athens,  framed  by  Solon, 
the  people  were  divided  into  four  $v).a.\, 
each  <fu>.n  consisted  of  three  T^TTVIS  and 
twelve  tavxgagiai,  each  of  which  had  its 
vavx^ttae;.  The  naucrari  were  therefore 
forty-eight  in  all.  When  Clisthenes  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  tribes,  he 
likewise  introduced  the  names  3r,pn  and 
XtiftetgXti  in  lieu  of  the  ia,uxoa.ola.i  and 
*KiiKOK£si:  the  duties  of  the  naucrarus 
and  subsequently  of  the  demarchus,  were 
to  attend  to  the  contributions  made  by 
each  canton  to  the  state. — Having  pre- 
mised these  observations,  we  shall  now 
be  able  to  explain  the  meaning  of  He- 
rodotus's  f^vratts  feat  VKVxgaeuy.  Before 
Theseus  had  united  into  one  body  all 
the  senates  of  Attica,  each  naucraria 
was  governed,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 


A  thens  ;  therefore  the  Prytanes  of  the 
naucrari  was  only  the  portion  whose 
turn  it  was  to  preside  in  each  of  those 
little  senates. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  explanations 
given  of  these  words:  another  is  given, 
v,  hich  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  adopt. 
Accordin  to  this  latter  it  is  areed  that 


vTavi;  had  the  signification  above  ex- 
pained at  Athens  ;  but  then  it  is  alleged 


^vTavi; 

lained 

that  in  other  states  it  signified  the  chief 
magistrate  ;  in  which  sense  Herodotus, 
it  is  pretended,  here  uses  the  word, 
although  speaking  of  Athens.  By  nau- 
crari it  is  likewise  pretended  that  Hero- 
dotus meant  the  possessors  of  houses  ; 
i.  e.  the  Athenians  in  general  ;  therefore 
the  words  of  the  historian  signify  nothing 
more  than  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
town.  As  a  proof  ;by  no  means  irre- 
fragable, in  my  opinion)  of  this,  Thucyd. 
i.  126.  is  produced,  where  these  same 
individuals  are  called  the  nine  Archons. 

As  in  most  difficult  passages,  the  reader 
must  be  left  to  form  his  own  judgment. 
Tramlat. 

8  vftyyvevs  relates  to  rtvrous.     Lite- 
rally, "  the  prytanes  of  the  naucraria?, 
who  at  that  time  governed  Athens,  or- 
dered them  to  arise  and  quit  the  sanctu- 
ary, subject  to  ail  punishments  excepting 
death." 

9  This  distinction  is  not  useless,  as  at 
first  might  be  imagined.     There  were  at 
Athens  many  resident    strangers,   who 
enjoyed   all    the  privileges  of  citizens, 
except  that  they  could  not  fill  any  situ- 
ation  of  authority  in   the   state  ;    from 
which  their  posterity  was  excluded   for 
ever:    they  were  called  piraixoi.     Lar- 
cher. 
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in  the  hands  of  three  hundred  of  the  partizans  of  Isagoras. 
The  senate1  opposing  the  resolution,  and  refusing  to  obey, 
Cleomenes,  together  with  Isagoras  and  his  partizans,  seized 
the  acropolis.  The  rest  of  the  Athenians,  siding  with  the 
senate,  they  besieged  them  during  two  days ;  on  the  third, 
such  of  the  besieged  as  were  Lacedaemonians  capitulated,  and 
departed  out  of  the  country.  Thus  was  accomplished  the 
omen2  given  to  Cleomenes;  for  as  he  was  ascending  to  the 
acropolis,  with  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of  it,  he 
went  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  in  order  to  consult3  the 
deity ;  when  the  priestess,  rising  from  her  seat,  ere  he  passed 
the  gates,  said,  "  Stranger  from  Lacedaemon,  draw  back,  nor 
"  enter  within  the  temple ;  for  it  is  not  lawful  to  Dorians  to 
"  come  hither."  Cleomenes  replied,  "  Woman,  but  I  am  not 
"•  a  Dorian,  I  am  an  Achaean."  Accordingly,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  omen,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  citadel, 
and  afterwards  was  compelled  to  retire  again  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians. With  regard  to  the  others  of  the  besieged,  the 
Athenians  cast  them  in  bonds  for  execution4;  and  among  the 
number,  Timestheus  even,  of  Delphi,  of  whom  I  could  men- 
tion mighty  works  both  of  hand  and  mind.  These  therefore 
died  in  chains. — After  these  events  the  Athenians  sent  back  73 
for  Clisthenes  and  the  seven  hundred  families  that  had  been 
driven  out  by  Cleomenes ;  they  then  despatched  ambassadors  to 
Sardis,  in  the  design  of  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Persians ; 
as  they  understood  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Cleomenes 
intended  to  levy  war  against  them.  When  the  ambassadors 
were  come  to  Sardis,  and  had  stated  their  commission,  Arta- 
phernes,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  viceroy  of  Sardis,  enquired 
what  men  were,  and  in  what  part  of  the  earth  dwelt,  those 
who  besought  to  become  allies  of  the  Persians.  Having 
obtained  that  information  from  the  ambassadors,  he  returned 
them  the  following  brief  reply :  that  if  the  Athenians  on 
their  part  would  promise  earth  and  water  to  Darius,  he  on 
his  part  would  enter  in  alliance  with  them ;  but  if  they  would 
not  promise  them,  he  commanded  them  to  take  their  de- 
parture. The  ambassadors,  having  consulted  among  them- 

1  Refer  to  note  2,  p.  19.  4  Construction :   xu,T&wa.v  r»>  ($««») 

"  ifrifiti  and  xX»]3aiv  are  synonymous,  l^ri  60,1/0,7/1? :  for  the  signification  of  !«•», 

and  signify  "  any  sound,  word,  or  voice,  consult  Matthize,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  900. 

as  a  forewarning."     The  ancients  at-  As  the  ellipsis  of  oSoj  after  the  article  is 

tended   carefully   to   the   words   of  the  pretty  frequent  in  Greek,  the  construc- 

persons  they  happened  to  meet  with,  in  lion    has    been  'filled    up    in    another 

order  to  deduce  from   them  a  good  or  manner :    x.a.rQna'ai  (a-vruZavris)  TWV  \iii 

bad  omen  of  the  future.     Lurcher.  6o,vo,ru  (»Soy.)  See  Matthias  Gr.  Gramm. 

3  u(  veer.     See  Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  407,  or  sect.  281,  2. 
p.  870,  1. 
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selves,  declared  they  would  make  the  gift  ;  for  they  were 
anxious  the  alliance  should  be  cemented.  These  ambassadors 
accordingly,  when  they  returned  to  their  country,  were  highly 
blamed. 

74  Cleomenes,  conceiving  that  he  had  been  insulted  in  words 
and  deeds  by  the  Athenians,  collected  an  army  from  the  whole 
Peloponnesus,  without   stating  for  what    expedition  he  was 
levying  troops  ;  it  was  his  wish  to  be  revenged  on  the  Athe- 
nian people  ;  he  was  likewise  desirous  of  establishing  Isagoras 
as  tyrant  ;  for  this  latter  had  accompanied  him  in  his  retreat 
from   the  acropolis.     Cleomenes  accordingly  entered  with  a 
numerous  army  the  territory  of  Eleusis,  while  the  Boeotians, 
according   to   a   jointly   concerted   plan,    seized    CEnoe   and 
Hysiae,  the  extreme  cantons  of  Attica  ;  and  the  Chalcideans, 
making  their  attack  on  the  other  side,  ravaged  the  fields  of 
Attica.     The  Athenians,  although  in  such    a  dilemma,   re- 
solved to  bear  the    Breotians   and   Chalcideans   in  mind  at 
some  future  opportunity,  and  marched  out  in  battle  array  5 

75  to  face  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  at  Eleusis.  —  Just  as  the 
armies  were  on  the  point  of  closing  in  battle,  the  Corinthians 
first,  considering  that  they  were  not  acting  justly,  seceded, 
and  drew  back  ;  afterwards  Demaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston, 
did  the  same:    this  latter  was  also  one  of  the  kings  of  the 
Spartans  ;  he  had  brought  his  army  out  of  Lacedaemon,  and 
had  not  any  time  before  been  at  variance  with  Cleomenes. 
Tn   consequence   of  this   division,    a   law   was    instituted    at 
Sparta,  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  both  the  kings  to 
accompany  the  army  when  it  went  on  any  foreign  expedition  ; 
(for  until  then  both  were  wont  to  follow  in  the  train  ;)  and 
that  as  one  of  the  kings  was  to  take  no  share  in  the  wars  6, 
one  of  the  Tyndaridae  likewise  should  be  left  at  home7;  for 
previously  till  that  law  both  of  the  Tyndaridae  used  to  follow 
the  kings  as  their  auxiliaries8.     At  this  time,  therefore,  the 
rest  of  the  allied  troops  at  Eleusis,  seeing  that  the  kings  of 
Laceda?mon  were  at  variance,  and  the  Corinthians  had  quitted 

76  the   ranks,  took    likewise    their   departure9.  —  This    was    the 


5  aa-Xa  r'llurttu  has  three  significations,  7  Castor  and   Pollux.     These  heroes 
which  must  be  determined  by  the  con-  were  represented  by  two  parallel  bits  of 
text  :  1  .  to  inarch  in  arms  and  prepare  wood,  joined   together   transversely  by 
for  battle:  2.  to  halt:  3.  to  lay  down  two  others:   in  case  of  war  they  were 
one's  arms.  separated,  one  stick  being  left  at  Sparta, 

6  Construction:      •ruoa.Xvwiwj     (vtis  and    the   other    being    taken   with    the 
ffTfarn'iiis)  feu  ir'egou,   vacante  altero  a  army.     The  above  image  was  called  -r* 
militia.    Schueig.  Lei.  Herod.   Schneider  S/*a»«.     Lurcher. 

however  takes  raga\vta-l)eu  in  an  intransi-  s  Ir<*A»i-«;,  i.  e.  trvfe.fiii%0i. 

tive  sense,  "  to  remain  inactive,  unthiitig  <J  »"^e»ro  crr<t>.\a<rffi>pivet.   "See    .Mat- 

bleiben."     Schnvid.  Gr.  Germ.  Lei.  thiap,  Cr.  (iramm.  p.  H57,  or  sect.  559,  r. 
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fourth  time  that  the  Dorians  had  come1  into  Attica,  twice 
entering  it  with  war,  and  twice  for  the  good  of  the  Athenian 
people.  The  first  rank  may  with  propriety  be  given  to  that 
expedition  under  the  reign  of  Codrus  at  Athens,  when  the 
Dorians  also  colonized  Megara ;  the  second  and  third,  when 
they  came  from  Sparta  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the 
Pisistratidae  ;  the  fourth,  when  Cleomenes  at  the  head  of  the 
Peloponnesians  invaded  Eleusis.  Thus  this  was  the  fourth  2 
time  that  the  Dorians  had  invaded  Athens. 

This  expedition  having  thus  terminated  ingloriously,  the  77 
Athenians,  then  desirous  of  being  revenged3,  directed  their 
arms  first  against  the  Chalcideans ;  but  the  Boeotians  came 
to  the  assistance  of  those  latter  on  the  Euripus.  The  Athe- 
nians espying  these  auxiliaries,  determined4  upon  attacking 
the  Boeotians,  before  they  attacked  the  Chalcideans.  They 
accordingly  engaged  with  the  Boeotians,  and  completely  routed 
them,  killing  a  vast  number,  and  taking  seven  hundred 
prisoners.  "On  that  very  same  day  they  crossed  over  into 
Euboea,  and  engaged  likewise  the  Chalcideans;  and  having 
gained  the  victory  over  those  latter  also,  they  divided  the 
lands  of  the  Hippobotae  by  lot  among  four  thousand  of  their 
own  people,  whom  they  left  there.  The  Hippobotas  is  the 
name  given  to  the  opulent 5  among  the  Chalcideans.  Such  of 
them  as  they  took  prisoners,  they  bound  in  fetters  and  kept 
under  guard,  together  with  those  of  the  Boeotians  that  had 
been  made  prisoners ;  after  some  time  however  they  gave  them 
their  liberty,  at  a  ransom  of  two  mines.  The  fetters  in  which 
those  prisoners  had  been  bound  they  hung  up  on  the  acro- 

1  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  845,     trifling,  Herodotus  does  not  take  it  into 
or  sect.  555,  obs.  1.     The  Dorians  are     account.     Schweig.  Not. 

the  Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus.     He-         3  Supply  some  accusative   after  T/»- 

rodotus  does    not  call   them   Pelopon-  iva6a.t ;  for  instance,  raus  &a^i»s- 
nesians,  because  that  term  would  have        4  The  fact  was,  the  Athenians  could 

comprehended  the  Arcadians,  who  were  not  do  otherwise ;  for  if  the  Boeotians 

autochthones,  and  took  no  share  in  that  were  drawn  up  on  the  western  shore  of 

expedition.     Larcher.  the  Euripus,  they  must  necesarily  have 

2  It,  was  rather  the  fifth.     The  first  cut  their  way  through  them  before  they 
expedition  was  that  made  under  Codrus,  might  pass  ,over  into  Euboea  to  attack 
the  details  of  which  are  given  by  Pau-  the  Chalcideans.     Translat. 

sanias,  i.  39.     The  second,  commanded         5  Larcher  makes   an  observation  on 

by  Anchimolius,  and  described  in  this  the  expence  of  keeping  horses  in  Eubcea 

book,  c.  63.     The  third,  commanded  by  and  Attica,  where  fodder  was-not  easily 

Cleomenes,  when  the  Pisistratidae  were  come  at.    The  keeping  of  horses  in  those 

compelled    to    withdraw    from    Attica,  countries  is  at  the  present  day  regarded 

c.  64  seq.     The  fourth,  when  Cleomenes  as  a  mark  of  wealth.  Translat.  »>.ri^au^es 

was  besieged   in  the   acropolis,  c.  72.  signifies  one  who  takes  possession,  as  a 

The  fifth,  when  the  division  between  the  colonist,  of  a  portion  of  land  conquered 

two  kings  of  Sparta  took  place  at  Eleusis.  from  the  enemy,  that  has  been  allotted 

However,  as  the  forces  that  Cleomenes  to  him.     Schneid.  Gr.  Germ.  Lex. 
had   in  the   fourth    invasion  were  but 
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polls ;  and  to  my  day  they  still  remained,  hanging  from  the 
walls  that  had  beeen  scorched  when  fire  was  set  to  them  by 
the  Medes,  and  opposite  to  the  temple  on  the  west.  The 
Athenians  dedicated  likewise  the  tithe  of  the  ransoms,  out  of 
which  they  caused  to  be  made  a  brazen  four  horse  chariot, 
that  stands  on  the  left  hand  as  you  first  enter  the  propylaea  in 
the  acropolis :  on  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription  : 
"  Having  in  the  works  of  Avar  overcome  the  Boeotian  and 
"  Chalcidean  nations,  the  sons  of  the  Athenians  quenched  their 
"  pride  in  a  gloomy  iron  dungeon :  these  mares,  one  tithe 

78  "  thereof,  they  have  dedicated  to  Pallas.1" — The  Athenians 
accordingly  increased  in  power :  it  is  evident  not  from  one  in- 
stance only,  but  from  very  many,  what  an  excellent  thing  an 
equality  of  rights  k5;  although6  the  Athenians,  when  they 
were  subject  to  the  tyrants,  were  superior  to  none  of  the 
nations  dwelling  around  them  in  matters  of  war,  yet  when 
they  were  delivered  from  their  tyrants,  they  became  the  first 
by  far.      This  therefore  proves,  that   when   oppressed  they 
willingly  shewed  themselves  cowards,  since  they  were  labour- 
ing for  a  master ;  whereas  when  they  were  freed,  each  indivi- 
dual felt  ardent  in  labouring  for  his  own  interest7.     Such 
therefore  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Athens. 

79  After  these  events,  the  Thebans  desirous  of  being  revenged 
of  the  Athenians  sent  to  the  oracle.     The  Pythia  answered, 
"  that  they  would  not  obtain  vengeance  by  themselves,"  and 
advised  them  "  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  noisy  mob 8,  and 
"  beseech  their  nearest 9  friends."    Those  that  were  sent  to  con- 
sult the  divinity,  having  returned  and  called  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  reported  the  oracle.     When  the  Thebans  understood 
from  them  that  they  were  to  beseech  their  nearest  friends,  they 
said,  "  Are  not  the  Tanagraei,  the  Coronaei,  and  the  Thespies, 
"  those  that  dwell  the  nearest  to  us  ?    But  do  not  they  at  any 
"  rate  uniformly  share  our  battles  with  us,  and  contribute  with 
"  ardour  to  the  war  ?    What  needs  can  there  be  of  beseeching 
"  them  ?    Surely  it  must  rather  be  that  this  is  not  the  sense 

80  "  of  the  oracle." — While  they  were  thus  arguing,  a  certain 

5  Herodotus  does  not  mean  equality  7  The  reader  will  surely  pause,  to  pay 
in    ranks,  riches,  and   honours,  but   in  a  tribute  of  admiration   to  these  senti- 
rights,  in  the  distribution  of  justice,  the  ments  of  the  honest  republican.   Translat. 
dispensation   of    honours  and   rewards.  s  Supply  ayogtiv  after  tr«Xt/^»^«y.    He- 
Larcher.     The  derivation  of  ifnyatfa  is  sych.  quoted  by  Larcher,  «-aXu^»^«»  .  .  . 
from   'wyteiu,   and  that  from  ayogivu  ;  i*xX»<r/a  li  %  «reXXai  <fr,ftau  xa.i  *XtiSo»iy 
it  therefore  signifies  "  an  equal  right  and  tlff'n. 

freedom   to   speak,"    the    foundation   of  9  <ru»  a.y^ntra..      See    Matthias,    Gr. 

rational  liberty.     Translat.  Gramm.  p.  395,  or  sect.  270.     The  am- 

6  tl  KO.I,  quamquum,  rem  ita  esse,  ut  biguity  of  the  oracle  lies  in  this  word, 
dicitur,  significat.   Herm.  Not.  Vig.  307,  which   may  signify    either  the   nearest 
p.  642.  neighbours  or  the  nearest  relations. 
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individual  at  last,  understanding  what  was  going  on,  said, 
"  Methinks  I  see  what  the  oracle  wishes  to  give  us  to  under- 
"  stand.  Thebe  and  ^Egina,  are  said  to  be  the  daughters  of 
"  Asopus  ;  since  they  are  sisters,  methinks  the  god  proclaims 
"  to  us  that  we  should  beseech  the  /Eginetae  to  become  our 
"avengers."  As  no  opinion  was  started,  that  appeared  pre- 
ferable to  this,  the  Thebans  forthwith  sent  to  beseech  the 
/Eginetae,  calling  upon  them  in  the  name  of  the  oracle  to 
come  to  their  assistance,  as  being  their  nearest  connexions. 
The  JEgmetse,  in  answer  to  their  request,  promised  to  send 
the  /Eacidas1  to  their  assistance.  —  But  the  Thebans,  strength-  81 
ened  by  the  assistance  of  the  ^Eacidse,  having  made  essay  of 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  being  grievously  handled  by  the 
Athenians,  sent  once  more  to  the  ^Eginetas,  restored  the 
sEacidve.  to  them,  and  asked  for  a  body  of  men.  The 
^Eginetae,  elated  with  their  great  wealth,  and  calling  to  mind 
their  ancient  enmity  2  against  the  Athenians,  now,  at  the 
request  of  the  Thebans,  carried  war  against  them,  without 
any  manifesto3;  for  while  the  Athenians  were  pressing  the 
Boeotians,  they  sailed  over  to  Attica  aboard  some  long  vessels, 
and  pillaged  Phalerus,  together  with  several  places  on  the 
sea  shore,  and  by  so  doing  did  considerable  mischief  to  the 
Athenians. 

The  old  grudge  4  on  the  part  of  the  ^Eginetaa  against  the  82 
Athenians  proceeded  from  this  origin.  The  soil  of  the 
Epidaurians  produced  no  crops;  they,  therefore,  consulted 
the  oracle  at  Delphi  respecting  that  calamity  ;  when  the 
Pythia  bade  them  erect  statues  .of  Damia  and  Auxesia5,  and 
told  them,  that  by  so  doing,  it  would  fare  better  with  them  : 
the  Epidaurians  accordingly  enquired  whether  they  should 
make  the  statues  of  brass,  or  of  stone  ;  but  the  Pythia  would 
not  consent  to  either  of  those  materials,  and  bade  them  make 
them  of  the  wood  of  the  cultivated  olive  6.  The  Epidaurians, 


1  It  appears  that  Herodotus  is  speak-  4  ^  Jf^jj  *  #£m$ti\opivv,  "  the  enmity 
ing  of  the  statues  of  the  JEacida?,  which  due  as  a  debt  on  the  part  of  the  ^gineta; 
were  sent  to  accompany  those  whom  one  to  the  Athenians." 

wished  to  favour.     This  is  corroborated  5  That  is  to  say,  Ceres  and  Proserpine. 

by  ihe  following  paragraph,  where  we  See  Valckenaer's  note. 

are  informed  that  the  Thebans  gave  them  6  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 

back.     Lurcher.  between  the  Cultivated  olive,  from  which 

2  This  is  an  instance  of  the  neutral  oil    is    obtained,   and    the"  wild    olive, 
sense  in  which  Herodotus  frequently  uses  with  which  the  Olympian  victors  were 
the  verb  'i^tiv,   "  the    enmity  directed  crowned  :    not  only  is  the  form  of  the 
against  the  Athenians."  latter  different  from  that,  of  the  former, 

3  &xn£VKrov,   "not  proclaimed  by   a  but  the  fruit  even  is  by  no  means  similar  : 
herald."      Schneider  however   explains  i*.aios  is  the  general  name  for  the  culti- 
•yroK'.^ii;  axfyuxreis  by  "  a  war  in  which  vated  tree,  and  xo-rms  for  the  wild  ;  but 
no  flag  of  truce,  xn£u%,  is  received,  an  as  the  latter  is  sometimes  called  like- 
implacable  war.''  wise  ay^os  ihaies,  so  is  the  former  some- 

VOL.   II.  G 
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in  consequence,  asked  the  Athenians  to  give  them  an  olive 
tree  to  cut  down,  as  they  regarded  the  trees  of  that  country 
as  the  most  sacred  ;  it  is  even  asserted,  that  at  that  time  there 
were  olives  in  no  other  place6  but  at  Athens.  The  Athe- 
nians agreed  to  give  it  on  the  following  conditions7;  namely, 
that  every  year  they  should  bring  victims  to  Minerva  Polias  8, 
and  to  Erectheus.  The  Epidaurians  having  assented  to 
these  terms,  obtained  what  they  wanted,  and  making  some 
statues  out  of  the  olive  trees,  set  them  up;  their  land  then 
bore  fruit  to  them,  and  they  fulfilled  their  engagements  to 

83  the  Athenians. — Up  to  that  period  still,  and  previously,  the 
/Eginetae  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Epidaurians 
in  various  respects,  and  they  used  to  go  over  to  Epidaurus  to 
prosecute  and  defend  the  actions  they  had  among  themselves9: 
but  subsequently,  having  built  them  ships,  and  confiding  in 
their  strength1,  they  detached  themselves  from  the  Epidaurians; 
and  acting  now  as  their  enemies,  and  being  powerful  at  sea,  they 
injured  them  in  various  ways,  and  among  other  things  took 
from  them  the  above-mentioned  images  of  Damia  and  Auxesia, 
which  they  carried  off  with  them,  and  set  up  in  the  centre  of 
their  own  territory,  the  name  of  which  is  CEa,  about  twenty 
stades  distance  from  the  city.     When  they  had  set  them  up 
on  that  spot,  they  propitiated  them  with  sacrifice  and  chorusses 
of  women,  who  vented  abuse  against  one  another2,  and  ap- 
pointed to  either  of  the  goddesses  ten  men  as  presidents  of 
the  chorus3.     Those  chorusses  did  not  direct  their   abuse4 
against    any   man,  but  against  the  women  of  the  country : 
similar   ceremonies  were  observed   among   the  Epidaurians, 

84  who  have  also  some  sacred  rites  which  are  kept  secret. — After 

times  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Hfifgaf,  ignorance,   acting   under  the   forms    of 

This  I   think  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  pride,  obstinacy,  rashness,  and,  in  this 

account  for  Herodotus's  using  the  terms  case,   ingratitude.      See    Schneid.    Gr. 

iXa/a;  r.ft'orjf,  and  to  shew  that  there  is  Germ.  Lex.  and  Port.  Lex.  Ion. 
no  necessity  of  altering  the  reading  to         ~  There  is  no  excess  of  which  men 

agay.     Translat.  have  not  been  guilty  when  left  to  them- 

0  aXA.«^/  <ynt  ai^afnu,  "  any  where  else  selves  and  to    their    reprobate    senses, 
intheworld."  SeeMatthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  Could  it  be  believed  that  people  would 
p.  502,  or  sect.  357.  ever   have    thought    of   honouring    the 

7  Iri  expressing   "condition."      See  divinity  by  abusing  one  another?     The 
Malthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  900,  or  sect.  Hebrews,  who  had  received  at  the  hands 
585,  ft.  of  God  himself  that  worship  with  which 

8  The  distinctive  name  of  the  Minerva  he  wished  to  be  honoured,  were  perhaps 
placed  on  the  acropolis,  as  the  protectress  the  only  people  who  refrained  from  si- 
of  the  city.  milar  excesses.     Larcher. 

9  "Pcenas   (satisfactionem)    invicem  3  The  Choregi  presided  over  the  cho- 
-  dabant  et  accipiebant."  russes,  and  settled  the  expences  of  the 

1  I    have    followed    Schweighaeuser,  actors,  dancers,  and  musicians,  at  public 
"  virium  fiducia  ferocientes."     I  think,  festivals.     Larcher. 

^  however,  that  the  word  et<y>u(ttffviti  al-         4  *«*»*  nyipvti  i'uSjas.     See  Alatthife, 
"  ways  conveys  more  or  less  the  idea  of    Gr.  Gramm.  p.  582,  or  sect.  410. 
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these  images  had  been  stolen,  the  Epidaurians  would  not 
fulfil  their  engagements  with  the  Athenians ;  whereupon  the 
Athenians  sent  to  expostulate  with  the  Epidaurians ;  but  the 
latter  shewed  that  in  fact5  they  were  not  guilty  of  any 
injustice,  for  that  as  long  as  they  had  had  the  images  in  their 
territory,  they  had  acquitted  themselves  of  what  they  had 
agreed  to;  and  that  now  they  were  deprived  of  'them,  it  was 
not  right  that  they  should  still  continue  to  pay  the  tribute,  and 
bade  them  make  the  demand  from  the  JEgmetse,  who  were  in 
possession  of  them.  Accordingly  the  Athenians  sent  to 
./Egina,  and  claimed  back  the  statues ;  but  the  ^ginetse 
replied,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Athenians6.— 
The  Athenians  therefore  state,  that  after  this  claim  had  been  85 
made,  some7  persons  sent  by  the  commonwealth  departed 
aboard  one  trireme,  and  on  their  arrival  at  JKgina  endeavoured 
to  wrest  those  statues  (as  they  were  made  of  their  wood)  from 
the  foundations,  in  order  they  might  carry  them  off';  that  not 
being  able  to  obtain  possession  of  them  in  this  manner,  they 
threw  a  rope  round  them  and  pulled  at  the  statues;  and  as 
they  were  hauling,  thunder  supervened,  accompanied  with  an 
earthquake.  The  crew  of  the  trireme^  who  were  hauling, 
were  in  consequence  of  these  circumstances  disordered  in 
their  intellects  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  fell  on  one  another 
as  if  they  had  been  foes,  till  at  last,  out  of  the  whole  number, 
one  only  was  left,  who  returned  alone  to  Phalerus. — The  86 
Athenians  therefore  say,  that  matters  happened  as  above. 
But  the  JEginetae  state,  that  the  Athenians  did  not  come  with 
only  one  vessel ;  for  supposing  even  that  they  had  had  no 
ships  themselves,  still  might  they  easily  have  repulsed  one 
vessel,  or  even  a  few  more  than  one :  on  the  contrary,  they 
say  the  Athenians  came  upon  their  country  with  a  numerous 
fleet,  and  that  they  themselves  submitted  to  them,  and  did 
not  hazard  a  sea  fight.  This  circumstance  however  they 
cannot  explain  satisfactorily,  namely,  whether  they  yielded 
because  they  knew  they  would  have  the  worst  of  a  sea 
fight,  or  with  the  intention8  of  doing  what  they  did  there- 
after. They  add,  that  accordingly  the  Athenians,  seeing  no 
one  prepared  to  give  them  battle,  disembarked  from  their 
vessels,  and  proceeded  towards  the  statues;  that  not  being 
able  to  wrench  them  from  their  places,  they  in  consequence 
threw  ropes  around  them,  and  began  to  pull,  till  the  statues, 

5  Xe'yai  i.  q.  u.\ti6'ti  z.byiu.  See  Schweig.     Graram.  p.  675,  c. 

Lex.  Herod,  voc.  Xo'ya;,  ii.  3,  1.  8  jhis  project  was  that  of  calHng  the 

6  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  538,  Argives  to  their  assistance,  mentioned  a 
or  sect.  385,  10.  little  lower  down.     Lurcher. 

7  reunvf,  01  eurox.    See  Matthias,  Gr. 
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being  thus  pulled,  performed  both  one  and  the  same  action, 
(in  which  their  account  does  not  appear  probable  to  me,  but 
may  so  to  another6,)  for  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  from 
that  time  have  continued  to  preserve  the  same  -  posture7. 
This  therefore  was  what  they  declare  the  Athenians  to  have 
done  ;  whereas  the  ^ginetas,  according  to  their  own  account, 
having  an  inkling  that  the  Athenians  were  about  to  lead  an 
expedition  against  them,  besought  the  Argians  to  be  in 
readiness  to  assist  them  ;  that,  accordingly,  at  the  same  time 
the  Athenians  made  the  descent  upon  ^£gina8,  the  Argians 
arrived  to  their  assistance,  and  having  crossed  over  from 
Epidaurus  to  the  island,  unknown9  to  the  Athenians,  fell  upon 
them  unexpectedly,  having  cut  off  the  retreat  to  their  vessels ; 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  thunder  and  earthquake  occurred 
87  to  increase  their  terror1. — The  above  account  is  given  by  the 
Argians  as  well  as  by  the  .^Eginetae.  It  is  likewise  allowed  by 
the  Athenians  even,  as  far  as  regards  the  circumstance  of  only 
one  of  their  number  escaping  back  to  Attica,  except  that  the  Ar- 
gians assert,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  their  destroying  the 
Attic  army,  that  the  one  only  survived  ;  whereas  the  Athenians 
assert,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  divine  vengeance2,  and  that 
even  that  one  did  not  escape  death,  but  was  destroyed  in  the 
following  manner.  For  coming  to  Athens,  he  gave  tidings  of 
the  calamity ;  when  the  wives  of  the  men  sent  on  the  expedi- 
tion against  -^Egina,  hearing  what  had  happened,  and  indignant 
that  he  alone  should  be  saved  out  of  the  whole  number,  crowded 
around  the  man,  and  pricking  him  with  the  hooks1'  of  their  gar- 
ments, asked  him  each  where  her  husband  was.  In  this  man- 
ner they  relate  the  man  died :  and  that  this  action  of  the  women 
appeared  to  the  Athenians  still  more  deplorable  than  the  cala- 
mity itself,  and  as  they  could  not  punish  them  in  any  other 
manner,  they  made  them  change  their  dress  for  the  Ionian ;  for 
previously  to  that,  the  Athenian  women  used  *the  Dorian 
costume,  which  is  extremely  similar  to  the  Corinthian :  they 
changed  it  therefore  for  the  linen  vest,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  not  have  need  of  any  hooks4 ;  that  dress  however  is  not 

0  Literally,  the  sEginetie    staff,   &c.     nui  itS^a;. 

"  saying  things  not  credible  to  me,  but  so  3  The  Dorian  dress  of  the  females 

perhaps  to  another."  consisted  of  a  garment  \\ithout  sleeves  ; 

7  S;asTiX££;v  eSru  f%e>nt.     See  Mat-  the  fore  part  of  which  was  fastened  to 
thiaj,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  933,  or  sect.  604:  the  hinder  by  a  hook  on  each  shoulder: 
and  p.  840,  or  sect.  552,  1.  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ancient  statues, 

8  Understand   »?»•«»    with    Alytvaini.  those  hooks  were  not  unlike  the  fasten- 
Wessel.  ings  used   in  the  sleeves  of  our  shirts', 

9  Xa&Jv  5/«/3«vr«;.     See  Matthia?,  Gr.  commonly  called  studs.     Translat. 
Gramm.  p.  840,  or  sect.  552,  2.  4  The  Ionian  dress  was  with  sleeves, 

1  ytiifftcti  uliTgifi,  "  illis  extitisse."  therefore  the  hooks  mentioned  in  the  pre- 

2  Supply  after  Ixtponou  'Siu^hifanre;  ceding  note  were  not  necessary.  Translat. 
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in  fact  5  originally  Ionian,  but  Carian  ;  since  all  the  ancient 
female  costumes  of  the  Greeks  were  precisely  the  same  as  that 
\ve  call  now  the  Dorian.  —  It  is  said,  that,  in  consequence  of  88 
this,  a  custom  was  instituted  both  among  the  Argians  and  the 
jEginetae,  which  holds  to  the  present  day,  that  the  hooks 
should  be  made  one  half  larger  than  the  customary  size  at 
that  time,  and  that  the  women  should  principally  dedicate 
hooks  in  the  temple  of  those  deities;  likewise  that  nothing 
whatever  from  Attica  should  be  brought  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct, not  even  a  piece  of  earthenware,  but  that  it  should  be 
enacted  for  the  future,  that  they  should  drink  in  those  places 
out  of  cups6  made  in  the  country.  Hence  both  the  women 
of  the  Argians  and  those  of  the  ^ginetas  from  that  date7  in 
conformity  with  their  hatred  to  the  Athenians,  have  worn 
down  even  to  my  time  hooks  larger  than  before. 

The  origin  of  the  hostility  existing  in  the  Athenians  against  89 
the  ^Eginetse  was  such  as  has  been  described.  The  Thebans 
having,  accordingly,  at  this  period  called  them  to  their  assist- 
ance, the  JEiginetse,  remembering  what  had  taken  place  in 
respect  of  the  statues,  went  eagerly  to  the  help  of  the  Breo- 
tians.  They,  therefore,  laid  waste  the  shores  of  Attica  :  but  as 
the  Athenians  were  preparing  to  march  against  them,  they 
received  an  oracle  from  Delphi,  "  that  they  must  wait  for 
"  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the  insult  committed  on  them 
"  by  the  J^ginetae,  and  in  the  thirty-first  year,  after  rearing  a 
"  temple  to  Ajax,  commence  a  war  against  them,  when  they 
"  would  succeed  to  their  wish  ;  whereas,  if  they  immediately 
"  took  the  field,  they  would  themselves  in  the  mean  while  suffer 
"  much,  though  at  the  same  time  they  would  perform  much  ; 
"  at  last  however  they  would  subdue  vEgina."  When  the 
Athenians  heard  this  oracle  reported  to  them,  they  reared  to 
Ajax  that  temple  that  now  stands  on  the  market-place  ;  but 
they  could  not  brook  to  listen  to  the  necessity  of  delaying 
thirty  years8,  having  suffered  such  insults  at  the  hands  of  the 
JSginetae.  —  As  they  were  preparing  for  vengeance,  an  obstacle,  90 
arising  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  came  in  their  way.  Fov 
the  Lacedaemonians,  having  understood  the  proceedings  of 


i,  "  if  we  speak  "  ab   illo  inde  tempore   ex  conteutione 

the  truth."  cum  Atheniensibus,  ad"  &c.    Schweig. 

6  The  %vrgif   was  a  vase  generally  Vers.   Lai.      "  Ex   tanta  cum  Atheni- 

used  to  hold  boiled  grain,   which  was  ensibus     contentione  :      carrying     their 

offered  before  the  image  of  some  god.  hatred  towards   the  Athenians  so  far, 

Boiled   grain  is  at  the  present  day  of-  that."     Lurcher,  from  Steph.  Thes.  Gr. 
fered  at  the  altar  in  the  Greek  churches,         8  Construction  :    oi/x   jcnir%/H>ra  axtu- 

particularly  those  situate  in  the  wilds  of  fawn  (did  not  brook  to  hear)  t*as  %£t*>v 

Arcadia.     Translat.  ttti    (av<rauf),   vrtir,   iffis    Aty.   uiK^ffitt, 

i     IX.    T6    rOTiU    X.O.T     !JV    TUV    '  hlwKIIUV  , 
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the  Alcmaeonidae  with  the  Pythia,  and  those  of  the  Pythia 
with  themselves  and  the  Pisistratidae,  felt  a  double  sorrow  ; 
first,  because  they  had  driven  out  of  their  homes  men  who 
were  connected  with  them  by  hospitality  ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause, though  they  had  acted  in  that  manner,  no  gratitude 
appeared  to  be  felt  towards  them  by  the  Athenians.  Add  to 
these  reasons  likewise,  that  the  oracles  urged  them  on,  declar- 
ing that  many  and  dire  calamities  would  befal  them  from  the 
part  of  the  Athenians,  oracles  with  which  they  were  previ- 
ously unacquainted,  but  which  they  had  just  then  learnt, 
Cleomenes  having  brought  them  to  Sparta.  These  oracles 
Cleomenes  had  obtained  out  of  the  aci'opolis  of  the  Athenians; 
the  Pisistratidag  had  formerly  been  in  possession  of  them,  and 
when  they  withdrew  had  left  them  in  the  temple  ;  and  being 
91  thus  left  behind,  Cleomenes  had  seized  them.  —  At  this  period, 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  had  obtained  the  oracles,  and  saw 
the  Athenians  were  increasing  in  power,  and  not  inclined  to 
pay  obedience  to  them,  taking  into  consideration  that  if  the 
Attic  nation  remained  free  it  would  become  of  equal  weight 
with  their  own,  whereas  if  it  was  oppressed  by  tyranny  it 
would  be  feeble,  and  ready  to  obey:  considering,  I  say,  each 
of  these  things,  they  sent  for  Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus,  from 
Sigeum  on  the  Hellespont,  to  which  place  the  Pisistratidae  had 
fled.  A\rhen  Hippias,  according  to  the  invitation,  had  come 
to  them,  they  sent  also  for  ambassadors  from  the  rest  of  their 
confederates,  to  \vhom  the  Spartans  spoke  as  follows  :  "  Friends 
"  and  allies,  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  ourselves  acted9 
"  unjustly  ;  for  induced  by  lying1  oracles  we  have  driven  from 
"  their  country  men  strictly  bound  to  us  by  hospitality,  and 
"  who  had  undertaken  to  keep  Athens  subject  to  ourselves,  and 
"  we  have  delivered  the  state  into  the  hands  of  an  ungrateful 
*'  people,  a  people,  who,  when  freed  by  our  means  they  began 
"  to  lift  up  their  heads,  have  insulted  and  driven  away  our- 
"  selves  and  our  king,  and  gathering  self-conceit,  increase  in 
"  strength*,  as  full  well  their  neighbours,  the  Boeotians  and 


9  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Graram.  p.  829,  letter  £,  calling  them  ^'/S 

or  sect.  547,  2.  but  the  custom  afterwards  prevailed  of 

1  *<'/3$nX«  occurs  in  i.  75,  where  it  changing  x'if&n)<M  into  *//3S»»Xa,  for  the 

evidently  signifies  ambiguous,  not  false,  softness  of  the  pronunciation.    Tramlat. 
as  the  oracle  was  in  one  sense  fulfilled.         2  J0'ga,  tpuf»t  «.vZ,<inreu.     Two  inter- 

In  this  passage  however  it  must,  ac-  pretations  are  given  of  2«£*»,  fame,  re- 

cording    to    the    context,   be   taken    in  noun,  and  self-opiniatedness  ;  the  last  I 

the  sense  of  false.     This  word  is  gene-  have    adopted,    after    Schneider,    who 

rally  used  of  base  gold,  and  indeed  of  renders    S«|«»  <pw<r«f  ,    "  einen   Diinkel- 

any  adulterated  wares.     Larcher  quotes  Stolz  bekommen."     «t|«»ic««  is  likewise 

the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  vers.  158,  takeu   by  some  in  the  sense   of  daily 

of  the  Birds,  who  states  that  the  Athe-  increasing  in  self-conceit  ;  by  others,  of 

mans  marked  the  base  coins  with  the  increasing  in  power. 
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"  Clialcideans,  have  learnt,  and  as  others  likewise  will  soon 
"  Jearn,  if  they  fail  to  take  good  counsel3.  As  in  what  we 
"  have  done  we  have  erred,  let  us  now  endeavour,  in  admin- 
"  istering  the  remedy,  with  your  assistance  to  punish  them. 
"  Indeed  for  that  purpose  we  have  sent  for  Hippias,  who  is 
"  before  you4,  and  have  called  you  yourselves  from  your  cities, 
"  to  the  end  that  by  common  consent,  and  with  a  confederate 
"  army,  we  may  take  him  back  to  Athens,  and  restore  to  him 
"  that  of  which  we  also  have  deprived  him." 

So  spoke  the  Spartans :  the  majority  of  the  confederates  did  92 
not  approve  of  this  discourse,  but  they  all  held  their  peace, 
excepting  Sosicles  of  Corinth,  who  spoke  as  follows : — "  Surely  l 
"  the  firmament  will  sink  beneath  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
"  take  its  place  aloft  above  the  sky ;  mankind  will  have  their 
"  dwelling  in  the  sea,  and  the  fishes  where  heretofore  mankind ; 
"  now  that  you  Lacedaemonians,  abolishing  democracies,  pre- 
"  pare  to  restore  tyrannies  in  the  cities ;  than  which  nothing 
"  is  there  more  unjust  among  men,  nothing  more  cruel.  For 
"  if  of  a  truth  it  appears  to  you  advantageous  that  the 
ik  cities  should  be  ruled  by  tyrants,  begin  by  appointing  one 
"  over  yourselves,  and  then  seek  to  place  them  over  others ! 
"  But  now,  inexperienced  as  you  are  of  tyrants,  and  watching 
"  with  the  greatest  fear  and  anxiety  lest  that  form  of  govern- 
"  ment  should  arise  in  Sparta,  you  hold  it  of  little  importance 
"  that  your  allies  should  be  subject  thereto5.  Were  you 
"  experienced  yourselves  of  tyrants,  as  we  are,  you  would 
"  be  able  to  form  a  better  opinion6  on  the  subject  than  you 
"  now  have. — For  formerly  the  constitution  of  the  Corin-  2 
"  thians  was  this :  it  was  an  oligarchy,  and  those  oligarchs7, 
"  called  the  Bacchiadae,  swayed  the  city ;  they  gave  and  took 
"  in  marriage  only  from  their  own  family.  Amphion,  who 
"  was  one  of  those  men,  had  a  daughter  halt,  whose  name 
"  was  Labda8;  as  none  of  the  Bacchiadse  would  marry  her, 


3  apetgrcut,   "  qui   recta   non   inieriut  act  quite  otherwise  with  respect  to  the 
consilia.'1       Schweig.    Ven.   Lot.      "  If  confederates."    See  Schneid.  Gr.  Germ, 
they   offend    never    so    little    that    na-  Lex.   voc.   #agit%gaa.      Schweighasuser 
tion."     Larclier.     Matthias  gives  a  very  translates,  "  indigne  cum  sociis  agitis." 
different  translation  from  either   of  the  Schweig.  Vers.  Lut. 

above;    "intelliget  se  peccasse."     See  6  Construction:  ii%trt £v <rvftfiaM.ifftat 

Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  829,  or  sect,  (the  verb  i%w  being,  I  think,  taken  here 

*548.  in  the  sense  of  posse,  although  there  is 

4  To'vSi    «    T«»  'l?T!r/tj»,    "  this    man,  no  negative)  yviuftets  api'movecs  &ti>i  a-lirtZ 
Hippias."  #*££  vuv.     The  words  fuptfi.  yveaftriv  sig- 

5  Construction:    vea.yt.^^.sSi    (rawra  nify  "  to  think."     Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  1151. 
yivivQai)  if  rws  ffUfjt.ff.a.^avs  '•   "  you  think  7   XKI  ourat  («i   oX/yaj^w),   Bcoi^ici^ai 
it  of  no  importance  that  such  a  form  of  xa.Kioft.tvoi,  'inp,ov  r»v  tr»*.i».  See  Schweig. 
government   should    fall    to    the    confe-  Not. 

derates."      Schneider   translates,  "you  R  A«/JS«  was  tlie  original  name  of  the 
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"  Action,  the  son  of  Echecras,  took  her  to  wife ;  he  was  of 
"  the  canton  of  Petra,  but  by  extraction  a  Lapith,  and  de- 
"  scended  from  Caeneus.  As  he  had  no  children,  either  by 
"  this  woman,  or  by  any  other9,  he  went  to  Delphi,  to  consult 
"  respecting  a  progeny.  Immediately  as  he  entered,  the 
"  Pythia  addressed  him  in  these  words :  '  Aetion,  none  ho- 
"  '  nours  thee,  worthy  of  much  honour  though  thou  art ;  Labda 
"  '  is  big,  and  will  a  crag  bring  forth  ;  and  the  crag  shall  fall 
"  '  on  the  despots,  and  chasten  Corinth.1"  This  oracle  pro- 
"  nounced  to  Aetion  was  perchance  reported  to  the  Bac- 
"  chiadse,  to  whom  one  previously  pronounced  respecting 
"  Corinth  was  unintelligible,  alluding  to  the  same  thing  as 
"  that  given  to  Aetion,  and  saying  thus:  'An  eagle  in  the 
"  'rocks1  is  big;  and  she  shall  bring  forth  a  lion  strong, 
"  'devourer  of  flesh,  who  shall  relax  the  joints  of  .many. 
"  '  On  this  brood  well,  Corinthians,  you  who  dwell  around 
3  IC  'fair  Pirene  and  in  frowning  Corinth.1 — This  oracle,  which, 
"  as  I  have  said,  had  been  previously  given  to  the  Bacchiadse, 
"  was  inexplicable  to  them ;  but  now,  when  they  learnt  that 
"  which  had  been  pronounced  to  Aetion,  they  instantly  com- 
"  prehended  the  former  one  likewise,  as  it  was  consonant  wit  I) 
"  that  given  to  Aetion.  But,  although  they  understood  it,  they 
"  remained  quiet2,  having  the  intention  of  putting  to  death 
"  the  progeny  that  was  about  to  be  born  to  Aetion.  As 
"  soon  therefore  as  the  woman  was  delivered,  they  sent  ten 
"  of  their  own  number  to  the  place  where  Aetion  dwelt,  in 
"  order  to  put  the  infant  to  death.  On  their  arrival  at  Petra, 
"  having  entered  the  vestibule  of  Aetion,  they  asked  for  the 
"  baby ;  and  Labda,  knowing  nothing  of  the  purpose  for 
"  which  they  had  come,  and  fancying  that  it  was  out  of  an 
"  affectionate  feeling  towards  the  father  that  they  asked  for 
"  the  child,  brought  him  forth,  and  laid  him  in  the  arms  of 
"  one  of  them.  I  should  have  observed,  that  on  the  road 
"  they  had  resolved  that  the  first  of  them  should  take  the 
"  child,  and  dash  it  to  the  ground.  While  Labda  was  bring- 
"  ing  forward  and  giving  the  child,  it  providentially  smiled  on 

letter,  since  called  Lambda.      Larcher  Petra,  where  Aetion  resided.     The  ajn- 

shews,  by  several  examples,  that  it  was  biguity  cannot  be  transferred  to  a  trans- 

not  unfrequent  among  the  Grecians  to  lation.     Larcher. 

give    individuals,    as     nicknames,    the         2  Construction:    tH^ot  (tr<pias  ai/roits, 

names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphab'et.  s^e  c.  93.)  b  fi<rv%!ri.   See  Viger,  p.  196, 

9  This  sentence  is  equivalent  to  ix  Si  note  57.     See,  however,  JMatthia?,  Gr. 

a!  ov$i  <ru,vrng  >rvt  ywa.ix.es,  ovS  e|  aXX«j,  Gramm.  p.  883,  or  sect.  577.  according 

•ra.i'Sis    lyirotro.       Concerning   the   sup-  to  which,  t%u*  It  nsvxfiy  is  equivalent  to 

pression  of  the  first  ov$i  in  neither — nor —  i%u>  M^u;,  which  is  equivalent  to  iiieu 

nor,  see  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  932,  *fv%iaf.     See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 

or  sect.  602.  P33<  Or  sect.  604. 

1  iv  -ri-Tftift  alludes  to  the  hamlet'  of 
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"  the  man  who  had  taken  it ;  when  he  perceived  this,  a  certain 
11  feeling  of  pity  withheld  him  from  slaying  the  babe,  and,  moved 
"  with  compassion,  he  delivered  him  over  to  the  second,  who 
"  did  the  same  to  the  third ;  thus  the  infant  was  handed  over 
"  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  ten,  none  being  willing  to  murder  - 
"  it.  Returning  therefore  the  child  to  its  mother,  and  going  out, 
"  they  stood  at  the  door-way,  and  began  to  rail  at  one  another, 
"  each  accusing  his  neighbour,  but  chiefly  the  first  receiver  of 
"  the  child,  because  he  had  not  acted  according  to  their  resolu- 
"  tion.  At  last,  after  some  time,  they  resolved  again  to  enter, 
"  and  all  take  some  share  in  the  murder. — But  the  fates  had  4 
"  determined  that  calamity  should  spring  up  in  Corinth 
"  through  Action's  progeny ;  for  Labda,  who  was  standing 
"  near  the  same  door,  likewise  overheard  all ;  and  fearing  that 
"  they  might  repent,  and,  once  more  taking  her  babe,  put  it  to 
"  death,  carried  it  away,  and  hid  it  in  a  place  which  appeared 
"  to  her  the  most  difficult  to  find,  namely,  in  a  bin  ,  con- 
"  vinced  that  if  they  returned  and  came  to  search,  they  would 
"pry  into  every  corner;  which,  in  fact,  did  take  place. 
"  When,  having  gone  in  and  made  a  search,  they  could  not 
"  find  the  child,  they  resolved  to  go  back,  and  to  say  to  those 
'*'  that  had  sent  them,  '  that  they  had  done  all  what  they  had 
"  commanded.'  They  accordingly  returned,  and  made  that 
"  report. — Subsequently  Action's  son  grew  up,  and,  in  conse-  5 
"  quence  of  his  escaping  this  danger,  the  name  of  Cypselus  was 
"  given  to  him,  from  the  bin.  Cypselus  having  reached  to 
"  man's  estate,  and  consulted  the  oracle,  an  ambiguous  answer 
"  was  given  to  him  at  Delphi,  in  obedience  to  which  he  laid 
"  hands  on  Corinth,  and  held  it  under  his  power.  The  oracle 
"  was  this :  '  Happy  this  man  who  now  descends  into  my 
"  '  mansion  :  Cypselus,  Action's  son,  king  of  famed  Corinth  ; 
"  *  himself  and  his  sons ;  yet  not  the  sons  of  his  sons.'  Such 
"  accordingly  was  the  oracle ;  and  Cypselus,  having  obtained 
"  the  tyranny,  shewed  himself  such  as  I  am  now  going  to 
"  describe :  many  of  the  Corinthians  did  he  exile ;  many  did  he 
"  deprive  of  their  property ;  and  very  many  more  still  of  life. — 
"  Cypselus  having  ruled  thirty  years,  and  ended  life  in  pros-  Q 
"  perity  4,  his  son  Periander  became  his  successor  in  the  ty- 
"  ranny.  Periander  accordingly,  at  first,  shewed  himself  of 
"  a  milder  disposition  than  his  father;  but  after  he  had  commu- 
"  nicated,  by  means  of  ambassadors,  with  Thrasybulus,  tyrant 
"  of  Miletus,  he  became  far  more  bloody  and  murderous  even 

3  *t/\^iX»  signifies  likewise  a  bee-hive ;  and  of  which  Pausanias  gives  a  prolix 

it  means  a  chest  in   this  place,   as  is  description. 

proved  by  the  chest  dedicated  at  Olym-        4  S;«jrXt|av«f  rov  /}/«»  i u,  i.  e. "  having 

pia  in  Juno's  temple,  by  the  Cypselidae,  successfully  wore  the  web  of  life." 
VOL.  II.  H 
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"  than  Cypselus ;  for  sending  a  herald  to  Thrasybulus,  he 
"  enquired  what  was  the  surest  policy  he  could  adopt4  in 
"  order  to  govern  most  securely.  Thrasybulus  took  the 
"  person  who  came  to  him  from  Periander  out  of  the  capital ; 
"  and  coming  to  some  arable  land  which  was  sown,  passed 
u  with  him  through  the  corn,  examining  and  cross-examining 
"  the  herald  on  his  coming  from  Corinth,  and  meanwhile  cut 
"  off  any  of  the  ears  that  he  happened  to  see  rising  above  the 
"  others ;  and  when  he  had  cut  them  off,  cast  them  aside,  till 
"  at  last  he  had  in  this  manner  destroyed  the  finest  and  tallest 
"  of  the  corn :  having  passed  through  the  field,  he  sent  back 
"  the  herald  without  giving  him  any  answer.  When  the 
"  herald  was  returned  to  Corinth,  Periander  was  anxious  to 
"  know  the  advice  of  Thrasybulus ;  but  the  messenger  de- 
"  clared,  that  Thrasybulus  had  made  him  no  answer;  and 
"  said,  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  sort  of  man  Periander 
"  had  sent  him  to,  since  he  was  mad,  and  wasted  his  own 
"  property,  describing,  at  the  same  time,  what  he  had  seen 
7  "  done  by  Thrasybulus. — Periander,  understanding  the  mean- 
"  ing  of  the  action,  and  concluding  that  Thrasybulus  coun- 
"  selled  him  to  put  to  death  the  most  eminent  of  the  citizens, 
"  forthwith  exercised  all  sorts  of  cruelties  toward  the  inhabit- 
"  ants ;  for  all  that  Cypselus  had  left  undone  in  the  way  of 
"  slaughter  and  exile,  Periander  completed5.  One  day  even 
t(  he  stripped  all  the  Corinthian  women  of  their  garments,  on 
"  account  of  his  own  wife  Melissa.  For  having  sent  messen- 
"  gers  to  the  Thesprotians  on  the  Acheron,  to  the  oracle  of  the 
"  dead,  there  to  consult  concerning  some  deposit  made  by 
"  a  stranger,  Melissa  having  made  her  appearance,  declared 
"  ( she  would  neither  shew  nor  tell  in  what  place  the  deposit 
"  lay ;  for  that  she  was  chilly,  and  was  naked :  since  the  use 
"  of  the  garments  that  had  been  buried  with  her  was  none, 
"  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  been  burnt ;  that  as  a  proof  to 
"  Periander  that  what  she  said  was  true,  he  had  placed  the 
"  loaves  in  a  cold  oven.'  When  this  was  reported  to  Peri- 
"  ander,  (as  the  token  was  convincing  to  him,  since  he  had 
"  communicated  with  Melissa  after  her  decease,)  he  accord- 
"  ingly,  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  embassy,  caused 
"  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  all  the  wives  of  the  Corin- 
"  thians  should  assemble  at  the  temple  of  Juno :  the  women 

*  Literally,  "by  establishing  what  doing.  I  make  this  observation,  because 
surest  form  of  government  he  should  I  see  that  this  passage  has  been  trans- 
rule  best."  lated,  ridiculously  enough,  "  and  com- 

5  rfi*  is  equivalent  to  avrti.     The  pleted    whatever    Cypselus,  by  killing 

verb  fatftjivur,  in  the  sense  of  leaving  some  and  banishing  others,  had  left." 

off,  takes  the  action  in  the  participles  Translat. 
«.  g.  £*•«%.(/«•»  vrnui,  I  cease,  I  leave  off 
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"  accordingly  went  as  to  a  festival,  clad  in  their  best  apparel ; 
"  and  Periander,  having  stationed  for  the  purpose  his  guards, 
"  stripped  them  all  alike,  both  free  women  and  servants,  and 
"  having  collected  the  dresses  in  an  excavation,  he  invoked 
"  Melissa6,  and  consumed  them.  Having  so  done,  and  sent 
"  a  second  time,  the  ghost  of  Melissa  discovered  to  him  in 
"  what  spot  she  had  placed  the  pawn  of  the  stranger.  Such 
"is  tyranny7,  Lacedaemonians,  and  of  such  works;  hence 
"  wonder  seized  us  Corinthians,  even  when  first  we  heard 
"  that  you  had  sent  for  Hippias ;  but  now  indeed  we  wonder 
"  still  more  to  hear  you  hold  such  discourse ;  we  beseech  you  i 
"  in  the  name  of  the  Grecian  gods  not  to  establish  tyrannies 
"  in  the  cities ;  still  will8  you  not  cease,  but,  in  spite  of  what 
"  is  just,  attempt  to  restore  Hippias,  know  that  the  Corin- 
"  thians  at  least  will  not  give  you  their  approbation."11 

So  spoke  Sosicles,  the  deputy  from  Corinth.  Hippias  re-  93 
plied  to  him,  invoking  the  same  gods  as  the  other  had,  "  that 
"  of  a  surety  9  Corinth,  most  of  all,  would  regret  the  Pisistra- 
"  tidas,  when  the  numbered  days  should  come  for  them  to 
"  be  oppressed  by  the  Athenians."  Hippias  answered  in 
those  words,  as  being  of  all  men  the  one  best  acquainted  with 
the  oi'acles.  The  rest  of  the  confederates  until  now  had 
kept  themselves  quiet ;  but  when  they  had  heard  Sosicles  speak 
so  freely,  every  one  of  them,  breaking  silence,  adopted  the  sen- 
timent of  Sosicles ;  and  earnestly  besought  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  make  no  innovations  in  a  Grecian  state.  So  that  this 
scheme  was  dropped. — Hippias  being  sent  back  out  of  Lace-  94 
daemon,  Amyntas  the  Macedonian  prince  offered l  him 
Anthemus ;  the  Thessalians  likewise  offered  him  lolcus : 
Hippias,  however,  accepted  of  neither,  but  returned  back  to 
Sigeum,  a  place  which  Pisistratus  had  wrested  from  the 
Mytilenians  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  when  he  had  it  in  his  power, 
appointed  as  tyrant  over  it  his  own  bastard  son,  Hegesistra- 
tus,  born  of  an  Argive  woman.  This  prince  did  not  however 
retain  possession  of  what  he  had  received  from  Pisistratus 
without  a  struggle,  for  the  Athenians  and  the  Mytilenians 
carried  on  war  against  each  other  for  a  long  time,  the  latter 
making  sallies  from  the  city  of  Achilleium,  and  the  former 
from  Sigeum ;  the  Mytilenians  claimed  back  the  territory, 
but  the  Athenians2  would  not  accede,  arguing  that  the 

6  Respecting  Melissa  and  Periander,        8  eu»  5v,  equivalent  to  tl  ov»  ov. 

see  iii.  50.  9  »  pit.     Re  vera ;  Ionic  for  %  p,nt  -. 

7  vpiv,   pleonastic  or   abundant,  see  see  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  256, 
Herman  on  Viger,  note  120:  see  like-  note  1.     See  Viger,  p.  356,  note  78,  by 
wise  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  547,  or  Zeunius. 

sect.  392, /.     A  similar  pleonasm  exists        1  See    page   7,  note  2,   in  this  vo- 

in  English :  "  There  is  liberty  for  you,     lume. 

my  friends."    Trantlat,  8  »i  (tin,.  .'Afawu  S«,  instead  of  •«' 
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had  no  greater  claim  to  the  land  of  Ilium  than1 
themselves,  or  any  others  of  the  Greeks,  who   had  joined 

95  Menelaus  in  revenging  the  rape  of  Helen. — During  the  time 
they  were  at  war,  various  kinds  of  events  took  place  in  the 
different  engagements  ;  among  others,  Alcaeus  the  poet,  in  an 
action  where  the  Athenians  gained  the  day,  saved  his  person 
by  flight ;   but    the   Athenians  got   possession  of  his  arms, 
which  they  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sigeum. 
This  adventure  Alcseus  put  in  an  ode,  and  sent  it  to  Myti- 
lene,  in  which  he  describes  his  misfortune  to  Melanippus,  a 
friend  of  his.     Periander,  the  son  of  Cypselus,  reconciled  the 
Mytilenians  and  Athenians ;  for  both  parties  had  referred  to 
him  as  an  umpire:  he  set   them  at  peace  by  the  following 
decision,  namely,  that  each  party  should  keep  possession  of 
the  country  they  then  had.     Thus  therefore  Sigeum  became 

96  subject    to   the   Athenians. — Hippias,   on   his   arrival   from 
Lacedaemon  into  Asia,  put  every  thing  in  action,  misrepre- 
senting the  Athenians  to  Artaphernes,  and  leaving  nothing 
undone  to  bring  Athens  subject  to  himself  and  Darius.     Such 
accordingly  were  the  actions  of  Hippias,  and  the  Athenians 
being   informed   thereof,  despatched  ambassadors  to  Sardis, 
Avarning  the  Persians  not  to  hearken  to  the  emigrant  Athe- 
nians ;  but  Artaphernes  bade  them,  if  they  wished  to  remain 
secure,  to  receive  back  Hippias :  as  the  Athenians  therefore 
would    not   consent    to    the    conditions    reported   to    them, 
they  resolved  openly  to  declare   themselves  enemies  of  the 
Persians. 

97  At  the  very  time  that   the  Athenians  were  making  the 
above  resolutions,  and  were  filled  with    indignation  against 
the   Persians,  the  Milesian  Aristagoras,  having  been  driven 
out  of  Sparta  by  Cleomenes  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  came 
to  Athens :  for  that  city  surpassed  the  rest  in  power.     Ari- 
stagoras, presenting  himself  before  the  people,  made  the  same 
speech  that  he  had  done  at   Sparta,   concerning   the   good 
things  of  Asia,  and  a  Persian  war ;  as  that  they  used  neither 
buckler  2  nor  spear,  and  were  easy  to  subdue ;  all  these  things 
accordingly  he    mentioned,   and   added   also   this,    that    the 
Milesians  were  a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  expected    that   they  being  great  of  power  would  rescue 
them;    he  also  promised   every  thing3,  making  earnest  en- 

/*iv  ...«<*  Si.    See  Matthias,  Gr. Gramm.  had  no  heavy  armed  troops." 

p.  418,  or  sect.  288,  e.  3  Construction:  *«/  ei/tiiv  (W/i>)  S  <rt 

1  avSiv  /*a,\Xf>\i .  . .  «  ou.    See  Matthis,  tint  vviff%tr».   See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  660,  or  sect.  455,  d.  p.  442,  or  sect.  305 :  see  likewise,  in  the 

2  The  ufffif  being  the  peculiar  de-  same  work.p. 700, orsect.  483.  «r«**fT« 
fensive  arms  of  the  heavy  troops,  Lar-  Si«^t»«,  perhaps  signifies,  "  being  much 
cher  translates  this  passage,  "  that  they  in  need,"  anxious  to  obtain  his  request. 
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treaties  ;  till  at  last  he  prevailed  on  them  :  in  fact,  it  appears 
that  it  is  more  easy  to  persuade  a  multitude  than  one  man, 
since4  he  was  not  able  to  deceive  Cleomenes  alone,  the  king  of 
Sparta,  but  did  so  with  the  thirty  thousand  Athenians.  The 
Athenians  being  persuaded,  voted  accordingly,  that  they 
should  fit  out  twenty  ships  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
lonians,  appointing  to  be  commander  over  them  Melanthius, 
one  of  the  citizens,  in  every  respect  illustrious.  Those  ships 
became  a  source  of  calamities,  both  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
barbarians. — Aristagoras  sailed  away  before  the  departure  of  98 
the  fleet,  and  arriving  at  Miletus,  devised  a  project  from  which 
no  advantage  could  accrue  to  the  lonians ;  nor  indeed  did 
he  execute  it  for  that  purpose,  but  in  order  to  chagrine 
King  Darius.  He  sent  a  Phrygian  to  the  Paeonians,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  and  transplanted  by  Megabazus  from 
the  river  Strymon,  and  inhabited  by  themselves  a  certain 
spot,  and  canton  of  Phrygia ;  when  this  man  was  come  to 
the  Paeonians,  he  addressed  them  in  these  words :  "  Men  of 
"  Pseonia,  Aristagoras,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  has  sent  me  to 
"  point  out  to  you  a  mode  of  rescuing  yourselves,  if  you  will 
"  hearken  to  it.  For  now  all  Ionia  has  risen  up  against  the 
"  King,  and  an  opportunity  is  furnished  you  of  returning  in 
"  safety  to  your  own  land5 ;  to  secure  your  escape,  down  to 
"  the  sea  will  be  your  care,  and  then  the  rest  will  be  our 
"  business."  When  the  Paeonians  heard  those  tidings,  they 
were  filled  with  joy6,  and  taking  their  children  and  their 
wives,  they  hastened  away  down  to  the  sea  side  ;  some  of 
them  however  remained  in  the  place  through  fear.  When 
the  Paeonians  were  come  to  the  sea  shore,  they  crossed  over 
from  thence  into  Chios  :  when  they  were  already  in  Chios, 
a  large  body  of  Persian  cavalry  followed  on  their  heels  in 
pursuit ;  but  as  they  had  failed  to  overtake  them,  the  Per- 
siansvsent  over  to  Chios  to  the  Paeonians  requiring  them  to 
come  back.  The  Paeonians  spurned  the  proposal ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Chios  transferred  them  to  Lesbos,  and  the 
Lesbians  conveyed  them  to  Doriscus ;  from  which  place  re- 
turning on  foot  they  reached  Pasonia. 

Aristagoras,  when  the  Athenians  were  arrived  with  a  fleet  99 
of  twenty  sail 7,  and  bringing  in  their  company  five  triremes 
of  Eretrians,  (which  latter  shared  the  war,  not  out  of  favour 


*  11,  quandoquidem,  quia.  See  Viger,  Iveewavro,  "  they  considered  it  a  very 

p.  403,  note  17.  joyful,  agreeable  event." 

5  See  Matthia;,  Gr.  Cramm.  p.  672,  7  Without  aw.  See  Matthias,  Gr. 

or  sect.  466,  1.  Gramm.  p.  563,  or  sect.  400,  e.^  So, 

c  Constr.  xajra  d^Twrov  (Tt^y^et)  lower  down,  iirmtptw  31  «WA.«  r*t/ry. 
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to8  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  Milesians  themselves,  wishing 
to  pay  their  debts  ;  for  previously,  the  Milesians  had  borne 
a  share  in  the  war  of  the  Eretrians  against  the  Chalcideans, 
at  the  time  when  the  Samians  assisted  the  Chalcideans  against 
the  Eretrians  and  Milesians,)  Aristagoras,  I  say,  when  these 
were  arrived,  and  the  other  confederates  were  assembled, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Sardis  ;  he  himself  did  not 
join  the  expedition,  but  remained  at  Miletus,  and  appointed 
others  to  the  command  of  the  Milesians,  namely,  his  own 
brother,  Charopinus,  and  Hermophantes,  out  of  the  rest  of 

100  the  citizens.  —  When  the  lonians  with  this  fleet  were  arrived 
at   Ephesus,   they  left  the  vessels  at  Coressus  of  Ephesia; 
and  taking  Ephesians  for  guides,  went  up  the  country  with  a 
numerous  force  :    marching   along   the   river  Caystrus,  then 
quitting  its  banks,   they  crossed  over  mount   Tmolus,  and 
arrived  at   Sardis,  which  they  took,  no  one  advancing  out 
against  them.     Excepting  the  acropolis,  they  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  whole  of  the  town  ;    but  the  acropolis  Arta- 
phernes   himself  preserved,  with  no  inconsiderable  body  of 

101  men.  —  The  following  circumstance  hindered  them  from  plun- 
dering the  place  after  they  had  taken  it  9.     The  houses  of 
Sardis  were,  for  the  most  part,  built   with  reeds,  and  even 
such  of  them  as  were  of  brick  had  roofs  of  thatch.     Some 
one  of  the  soldiers  having  accordingly  set  fire  to  one  of  these, 
the  flames,  immediately  spreading  from  house  to  house,  con- 
sumed the  whole  town.     When  the  city  was   on  fire,  the 
Lydians,  and  such  of  the  Persians  as  were  in  the  place,  being 
hemmed  in  on  every  side,  since  the  flames  had  taken  possession 
of  the  extreme  parts1,  and  the  inhabitants  had  no  escape  open 
out  of  the  city2,  rushed  together  on  the  market-place,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Pactolus;  (a  stream  which,  bringing  down  gold 
dust  from  Tmolus,  flows  through  the  middle  of  their  market, 
and  afterwards  discharges  itself  in  the  river  Hermus,  which 
latter  falls  into  the  sea;)  the  Lydians  and  Persians  having,  I  say, 
collected  in  the  market-place  and  on  this  stream  of  the  Pac- 
tolus, were  obliged  to  defend  themselves.    The  lonians,  seeing 
some  of  the  enemies  resisting,  and  others  pouring  on  in  great 


8  £<%».     See  Viger,  p.  8,  note  15,  AtnAarwo-a*,  not  «•>  X«»Aar.     See  Mat- 
and  Herman's  note  10.  thiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  801,  or  sect.  533, 

9  Construction  :   <ro$t  ie^  (withheld")  ofcs.  3,  3. 

ffias  iKotTas  TTII  «r«A/»  rb  p,n  *.in\xrrjf«u        *•  v<rrt,   with   the   genitive   absolute. 

(avrni,  from  ransacking  it.)    See  Mat-  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  870,  or 

this,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  820,  or  sect.  542,  sect.  568. 

obs.   3.      After  the  verb  ?£(»,  in  the         2  I  read  t%n<rts.     If  the  genitive  par- 

sense  of  "  to  prohibit,"  the  Greeks  add  ticiple  is  preserved,  I  do  not  see  how  it 

.frequently  the  negation  pt>  to  the  infini-  can  be  referred    to   the    Lydians    and 

live;    hence,  in    this    instance,   <r»  pn  Persians.     Larcher. 
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crowds,  withdrew  abashed  to  the  mountain  called  Tmolus ; 
from  whence  towards  evening  they  departed  to  their  ships. — 
Thus  was  Sardis  burnt,  and  in  it  the  temple  of  the  native 
deity  Cybebes ;  alleging  which  as  a  pretence,  the  Persians  in 
subsequent  times  burnt  down  in  retaliation  the  sacred  buildings 
in  Greece.  But  at  this  time  the  Persians  who  had  dwellings 
within  the  Halys,  hearing  of  what  was  going  on,  collected 
and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lydians ;  they  found 
the  lonians  were  no  longer  at  Sardis,  but  following  on  their 
heels  overtook  them  at  Ephesus.  The  lonians  drew  up  in 
line  against  them,  and  engaging  were  sorely  worsted ;  the 
Persians  slew  many  of  them,  and  among  others  of  renown, 
Eualcides  the  leader  of  the  Eritreans,  a  person  who  had  won 
the  prize  at  the  crown  games,  and  had  been  much  praised  by 
Simonides  of  Ceos.  Such  of  them  as  escaped  from  the  battle 
were  scattered  among  the  cities. 

In  the  above  manner,  therefore,  the  parties  fought  at  this  103 
period:  but  afterwards  the  Athenians  on  their  part,  having 
completely  forsaken  the  lonians,  refused  to  lend  them  any  as- 
sistance, although  Aristagoras  often  intreated  by  messengers. 
The  lonians  on  theirs,  deprived  of  the  help  of  the  Athenians, 
nevertheless  prepared  for  war  against  theKing,for  their  conduct 
towards  Darius  left  them  nothing  better  to  expect 2.  Sailing 
into  the  Hellespont,  they  reduced  to  their  power  Byzantium  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  cities  in  that  quarter  :  then  sailing  back  out 
of  the  Hellespont,  they  added  to  their  confederacy  the  greater 
part  of  Caria ;  for  Caunus3,  which  previously  would  not  join 
them  in  the  war,  came  over  to  their  side  when  they  had  burnt 
Sardis. — The  Cyprians  likewise  joined  them  of  their  own  free  104 
will,  all  excepting  those  of  Amathus ;  for  these  islanders  had 
also  seceded  from  the  Medes  on  this  occasion.  Onesilus  was 
younger  brother  to  Gorgus  king  of  Salamis4,  and  son  to 
Chersis,  grandson  of  Siromus,  great-grandson  of  Euelthon. 
This  individual  had  frequently  in  former  times  urged  his 
brother  Gorgus  to  detach  himself  from  the  King ;  and  at  this 
period,  when  he  understood  that  the  lonians  had  seceded,  he 
most  urgently  pressed  him,  but  as  he  could  not  prevail  on 
him,  Onesilus  then  watched  the  opportunity  when  Gorgus 
went  out  of  the  city  of  Salamis5,  and  barred  him  out  of  the 
gates  together  with  his  followers.  Gorgus  accordingly,  being 
deprived  of  his  capital,  fled  to  the  Medes ;  and  Onesilus  took 

2  Literally,  "  for  (see  Matthiae,  Gr.  3  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  612, 

Gramm.  p.  950.)  such  was  the  necessity  or  sect.  426,  obs.  3. 

imposed  on  them,  (vfag%ti  equivalent  *  A  town  in  Cyprus, 

to  av«y*«,  see  Viger,  p.  244.)  in  conse-  5  Equivalent  to  p«Aag«f  ran  %%»*n  l» 

quence  of  what  had   been   committed  •  r«gy«  »$i>..     jSee  in  this  volume,  p,  5, 

aainst  Darius."  note  2. 
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the  command  of  Salamis,  and  persuaded  all  the  Cyprians  to 
join  him  in  the*rebellion;  the  rest  therefore  he  brought  over, 
and  setting  down,  besieged  the  people  of  Amathus,  who  would 
not  listen  to  him. 

105  Onesilus  accordingly  laid  siege  to  Amathus:  meanwhile  when 
it  was  reported  to  King  Darius,  that  Sardis  had  been  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  Tonians  and  Athenians,  and  that  the  author  of 
the  rebellion,  who6  had  planned  those  things,  was  Aristagoras 
of  Miletus;    at  first,  it  is  related,  when   he   was  informed 
thereof,  taking  no  account  of  the  lonians,  as  he  well  knew 
they  at  least  would  not  remain  unpunished  for  the  revolt,  he 
asked   who   the    Athenians  were ;    and   then,   when    he  had 
obtained  that  information,  he  called  for  his  bow,  and  fixing 
on  a  shaft,  hurled  it  aloft  towards  the  sky,  and  as  it  was 
cleaving  the  air7  exclaimed,  "  Jove,  may  it  be  granted  me  to 
"  take  vengeance  on  the  Athenians."     It  is  added,  that  when 
he  had  so  spoken,  he  commanded  one  of  his  attendants,  when- 
ever dinner  was  spread  before  him,  to  exclaim  three  times,- 

106  "  Lord,  remember  the  Athenians.11 — Having  given  this  order, 
Darius  called  before  him  Histiasus  of  Miletus,  whom  he  had 
already  had  a  long  time  with  him,  and  said,  "  I  understand, 
"  Histiaeus,  that  thy  lieutenant,  to  whom  thou  hast  entrusted 
"  Miletus,  has  attempted  innovations  against  me.    For  bring- 
"  ing  over  troops  from  the  other  continent  against  me,  and 
"  with  them  lonians,  who  shall  pay  me  forfeit  of  what  they 
"have  done;    and   prevailing   on  the  latter   to  follow    the 
"  former,  he  has  taken  Sardis  from  me.     Tell  me  now,  whe- 
"  ther  that   appears  to  thee  right8?   whether   such  a  thing 
"  could   ever  have  taken  place  without   thy  participation  ? 
"  Look  to  it,  that  thou  be  not  thyself  to  blame  hereafter  in 
"  the  business9."     To  which  Histiaeus  made  answer,  "  Sire, 
"  what  language  hast    thou   held?    that   I  should  have  de- 
"  vised  any  thing  from  whence  any  grief,  whether  great  or 

6  ufvt,  "ita  ut:"  see  Matthia?,  Gr.    Matthias,  Gr,  Gramm.  p.  933,  or  sect. 
Gramm.   p.   822.      «\r»vQa.'mn  signifies,     604. 

literally,  "to  weave  together;"    in  its        9  Three  interpretations  are  given  of 

secondary  sense,  "  to  plot."  this  sentence :  1.  Larcher ;  "  prenez  garde 

7  Literally,  "  and  heaving  it  into  the  de  vous  rendre  coupable  une  autre  fois, 
air,  he   saia,"  &c.      txysntrfat  for   I*-  have  a  care  not  to  commit  hereafter  another 
•yirifftiu :    see  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  fault.    2.  Srhweighaeuser,  in  his  Latin 
826,  or  sect.  545.      Gronovius  under-  version :  "  Mind  that  you  are  not  your- 
stands  iv%apai  before  'ufyoiffai :    Her-  self  hereafter  found  to  be  the  author  of 
man,    however,   explains    the    form    of  this  crime."     3.  "  Have  a  care  that  you 
speech,  without  recurring  to  the  ellipsis,  do  not   hereafter  implicate  yourself  in 
and  therefore  in  a  manner  more  con-  the  crime,"  that  is  to  say,  either  by  ex- 
sistent  with  the  real  philosophy  of  Ian-  cusing  your  lieutenant,  or  failing  to  do 
guage.      See    Herman  on   Viger,  note  all  in  your  power  to  crush  the  faction. 
157.  Schweig.  Lei,  Herod. 

8  «£i/»  *«/<*/;.  i.  e.  »/»«/  xct\it.     See 
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"  small  should  proceed  to  thee  ?  with  what  view  should  I  act 
"  in  that  manner?  what  am  I  in  need  of?  I,  who  have1  all 
"  just  the  same  as  thyself,  and  am  deemed  worthy  to  share 
"  all  thy  counsels.  If  indeed  my  lieutenant  has  done  any 
"  thing  of  the  kind,  as  thou  sayest,  know  that  he  has  done  it 
"on  his  own  account.  In  the, first  place,  I  do  not  myself 
"  give  credit  to  the  report  that  the  Milesians  and  my  lieu- 
"  tenant  have  made  any  attempt  against  thy  interest.  But  if 
"  they  have  indeed  done  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  what 
"  thou  hast  heard  is  the  truth,  see,  my  lord,  what  thou  hast 
"  done  in  withdrawing  me  from  the  sea  side.  For  it  seems  that 
"  the  lonians,  when  I  was  out  of  their  sight,  have  done  that 
"  of  which  they  formerly  had  the  desire ;  but  had  I  been  in 
"  Ionia2  not  one  city  would  have  stirred.  Do  thou  therefore 
"  now  as  soon  as  possible  permit  me  to  go  into  Ionia,  in  order 
"  to  replace  for  thee  all  things  in  their  former  state,  and  to 
"  deliver  into  thy  hands  that  lieutenant-governor  of  Miletus, 
"  who  has  schemed  all  these  things.  And  when  I  have  done 
"  all  this  to  thy  mind,  I  swear  by  the  royal  gods3  not  to 
"  cast  off  the  cloak  with  which"1  1  shall  go  down  into  Ionia 
"  ere  I  have  made  Sardinia5,  the  largest  of  islands,  thy 
"  tributary." — Histiaeus  accordingly,  by  this  language,  de-  107 
ceived  the  King.  Darius  was  persuaded,  and  dismissed  him 
with  orders,  that  when  he  had  completed  what  he  had  pro- 
mised to  him,  he  should  come  back  to  him  at  Susa. 

During  the  time  that  the  tidings  of  the  calamity  that  had  108 
befallen  Sardis  were  conveying  up  to  ^he  King,  and  that 
Darius,  having  acted  as  we  have  seen  with  the  bow,  had 
conferred  with  Histiaeus,  and  Histiaeus,  dismissed6  by  Darius, 
was  proceeding  to  the  sea  shore ;  during  all  that  time,  I  say, 
the  following  events  came  to  pass.  Onesilus  of  Salamis,  hav- 
ing laid  siege  to  Amathus,  news  was  brought  to  him  that 
Artybius  of  Persia,  at  the  head  of  a  large  armament  on  ship 
board,  was  to  be  expected  to  invade  Cyprus.  Onesilus,  un- 
derstanding this,  sent  heralds  round  to  all  the  places  in  Ionia, 
calling  on  the  inhabitants  to  succour  him.  The  Iqnians, 
without  passing  any  long  time  in  deliberating,  came  with  a 
large  fleet ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  arrived  in  Cyprus, 


1  rif,  the  article  for  the  pronoun  re-        *  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Graram.  p.  684, 
lative,  *•£{»  for  *«£j<rr/.  or  sect.  474. 

2  The  participle  with  «'».     See  Mat-        5  Sardinia    appears    to    have    been, 
thias,    Gr.   Gramm.    p.  923,    or    sect,  among  the  Grecian  geographers,  some- 
597,  b,  thing  like  the  New  Holland  of  the  pre- 

3  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  602,  sent  day;  a  tract  of  land  known  to  be 
or  sect.  419,  3.     pm  (A*  in  forms  of  an  island,  but  unexplored.     Translat. 
swearing  Ionic  for  (tit  pni*  6  See  p.  63,  note  1,  of  this  volume. 
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the  Persians  likewise,  having  crossed  over  from  Cilicia  on 
ship  board,  marched  on  foot  against  Salamis;  while  the  Phce- 
nicians  with  the  vessels  sailed  round  the  cape  which  is  called  7 

109  the  Cleides  of  Cyprus. — This  having  taken  place,  the  tyrants 
of  Cyprus,  calling  together  the  leaders  of  the  lonians,  spoke, 
"  Men  of  Ionia,  we  of  Cyprus  give  you  your  choice,  which 
"  you  like  to  engage,  whether  of  the  Persians  or  the  Phce- 
"  nicians.     If  then  you  elect  to  try  your  strength  with  the 
"  Persians  arrayed  on  land,  now  is  the  time  for  you8,  dis- 
61  embarking  from  your  ships,  to  draw  up  on  foot,  while  we 
"  embark  on  your  vessels,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Phoenicians ; 
"  but  if  you  choose  rather  to  try  the  fate  of  battle  with  the  Phce- 
*{  nicians,  it  behoves  you  behave  yourselves,  and  that  indeed 
"  whichever  of  the  two  you  select,  so  that  as  far  as  in  you  lies 
"  both  Ionia  and  Cyprus  may  be  free."    To  which  the  lonians 
returned  this  answer :  "  The  confederate  states  of  Ionia  have 
"  sent  us  to  guard  the  sea,  and  not  that,  giving  up  our  ships 
"  to  the  Cyprians,  we  ourselves  should  engage  the  Persians 
"  on   foot.     In  the  post  therefore  to  which   we  have  been 
"  appointed,  there  will  we  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  ser- 
k'  viceable ;  and  you  it  behoves,  remembering  what  you  have 
"  suffered,  enthralled  by  the  Medes,  to  shew  yourselves  men 
"  of  valour."     Such  were  the  words  in   which   the  lonians 

110  made  their  answer. — Soon  after,  when  the  Persians  were  come 
to  the  plain  of  Salamis,  the  kings  of  the  Cyprians  formed 
their  line,  placing  various  battalions  of  the  Cyprians  to  stand 
the  charge  from   different  points  of  the  enemy's  line ;    but 
they  selected  the  best  troops  of  the  Salaminians  and  Solians 
to  oppose  the  Persians.     Onesilus  by  his  own  desire  took  up 
a  position  opposite  Artybius,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 

111  Persians. — Artybius  rode  a  horse  which  had  been  trained  to 
rear  up  against  any  heavy  armed  soldier;    Onesilus  under- 
standing this,  and  having  a  shield-bearer  of  Carian  origin, 
much  distinguished  by  his  skill  in  matters  of  war,  and  like- 
wise full  of  courage,  he  spoke  to  him  thus :  "  I  hear  that  the 
*'  horse  of  Artybius  is  trained  to  rear  up,  and  that  he  attacks 
"  with  hoofs  and  teeth  those  he  is  directed  against.    Consider 
*'  quickly,  and  tell  me,  whether  thou  elect  to  watch  and  strike 
"  the  steed,  or  Artybius  himself."     To  which  his  attendant 
replied :  "  Sire,  I  am  ready  to  do  both,  or  either  of  the  two, 
"  and  indeed  whatsoever  thou  mayest  command ;  I  will  hdw- 

7   a?,  x.a.\tviTa.i.      See  Matthiaj,   Gr.  shore  of  Cyprus.     Lurcher. 

Gramm.  p.  639,  or  sect.  440,  7.     The  •»  u^n   '«v    tin.      See    Matthire,   Gr. 

name  of  Cleides  was  generally  given  to  Gramm.  p.  755,  or  sect.  514,  2d  para- 

tvvcror four  small  islands  on  the  eastern  graph. 
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"  ever  tell  thee  what  appears  to  me  most  conducive  to  thy 
"  interest.  I  say  then,  that  it  behoves  a  king  and  commander 
"  to  engage  a  king  and  commander ;  for  if  thou  sendest  down 
"  a  commander,  thou  wilt  reap  great  honour;  and  again,  if 
"  he  kills  thee,  which  heaven  grant  may  not  come  to  pass, 
•"  even  death  at  the  hands  of  a  worthy  opponent  loses  half  its 
"  horror9.  Us  thy  servants  it  behoves  to  engage  with  his 
*'  servants,  and  with  the  horse ;  and  fear  not  the  tricks  of 
"  that  animal,  for  I  warrant  you  he  shall  never  more  rear  up 
"  against  any  human  being1."" — Thus  he  spoke,  and  forthwith 
the  forces  joined  battle  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  The  lonians 
accordingly  shewed  that  day  great  valour,  and  routed  the  Phoe- 
nicians ;  among  the  lonians  the  Samians  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves.  On  land,  the  two  armies  meeting  charged 
successively2,  and  the  following  events  befel  their  two  com- 
manders: when  Artybius,  seated  on  his  horse,  charged  on 
Onesilus,  the  latter,  according  to  the  arrangement  with  his 
shield-bearer,  hit  Artybius  himself  as  he  was  rushing  for- 
ward, and  the  horse  having  placed  his  feet  on  Onesilus's 
buckler,  the  Carian  then  striking  him  with  a  scythe  cut  off 
his  feet ;  so  that  Artybius,  the  chief  of  the  Persians,  fell, 
together  with  his  horse,  on  the  spot. — While  the  rest  of  the  113 
line  was  engaged,  Stesenor,  who  was  tyrant  of  Curium,  de- 
serted with  no  inconsiderable  body  of  troops ;  these  Curians 
are  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Argos.  The  Curians  having 
deserted,  forthwith  the  chariots3  of  war  of  the  Salaminians 
did  the  same;  this  having  taken  place,  the  Persians  were 
superior  to  the  Cyprians ;  and  the  army  being  put  to  flight, 
very  many  fell,  and  among  others  Onesilus,  son  of  Chersis, 
the  same  that  had  originated  the  rebellion  of  the  Cyprians, 
and  the  king  of  the  Solians,  Aristocyprus,  son  of  Philocyprus, 
the  same  Philocyprus  whom  Solon  the  Athenian,  after  his 
visit  to  Cyprus,  praised  in  his  verses  most  of  all  the  tyrants. 
— The  Amathusians,  therefore,  having  cut  off  Onesilus's  head,  114 
because  he  had  laid  siege  to  them,  transported  it  to  Amathus, 
where  they  hung  it  over  the  city  gate.  The  head  being 
suspended,  and  having  already  become  hollow,  a  swarm  of 
bees  lodged  themselves  within,  and  filled  it  with  honey  comb. 

9  Literally,  "  even  to  be  killed  by  a  conclude  from  the   celerity  with  which 

worthy  foe  is  but  half  the  calamity."  horses,   trained  in    a   similar    manner, 

vira  a%io%gia  atrafxttiY,  see  Matthias,  Gr.  dissipate  the  great  crowds  in  London. 

Gramm.  p.  913,  14,  or  sect.  592,  at  the  Translat. 

beginning.  2  Literally,  "they  fought  charging." 

1  The  Cyprians  had  probably  no  ca-  3  Those  chariots  resembled  those  de- 

valry ;  such  a  horse  as  Artybius's  would  scribed  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad.    They 

be  rather  formidable  to  foot  men  unac-  carried  two  men,  one  of  whom  held  th«       v 

customed  to  such  animals,  as  we  may  reins  while  the  other  fought.     Lurcher. 
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When  this  happened,  the  Amathusians*  consulted  the  oracle 
respecting  the  head,  when  the  following  answer  was  given  to 
them  :  "to  take  down  the  head,  and  bury  it,  and  to  sacrifice 
"  every  year  to  Onesilus,  as  to  a  hero ;  and  that  by  so  doing, 
"  matters  would  go  better  with  them.""  The  people  of  Ama- 
thus  accordingly  did  so,  and  continue  to  do  so  down  to  my 

115  time. — The  lonians  who  had  fought  the  sea  fight  near  Cyprus, 
as  soon  as  they  learnt  that  the  affairs  of  Onesilus  were  ruined, 
and  that  the  cities  of  the  Cyprians  were  besieged,  all  except- 
ing Salamis,  which  the  inhabitants  had  restored  to  the  former 
king  Gorgus ;  immediately,  I  say,  that  the  lonians  learnt  these 
events,    they    sailed   back  to  Ionia.      Among   the  cities  in 
Cyprus,  the  Soli5  withstood  the  siege  for  the  longest  time; 
the  Persians  took  it  in  the  fifth  month,  after  undermining  the 
wall  all  round. 

116  Accordingly  the  Cyprians,  after  being  free  for  one  year, 
were  again  enslaved  anew.     Meanwhile  Daurises,   who  had 
married   a  daughter  of  Darius,   and  Hymeas,   and  Otanes, 
and  other  Persian  officers,  whose  wives  were  also  daughters 
of   Darius,  having   pursued  the   lonians  that  had  attacked 
Sardis,  after  conquering  them  in  battle,  and  driving  them 
to  their  vessels,  then  divided  the  cities  among  themselves, 

11 7  and  proceeded   to   sack   them. — Daurises,  following  the  di- 
rection  of   the    cities   on   the    Hellespont,    took    Dardanus; 
he   likewise   took    Abydos,   and    Pereote,   and    Lampsacus, 
and  Paesus ;    these    he   took  each  in  one  day.     As  he  was 
marching  from    Pa?sus   against   Parius,   news   was   brought 
him  that  the  Carians,  in  concordance  with  the  lonians,  had 
detached   themselves   from    the    Persians.      Wheeling   back, 
therefore,  from  the  Hellespont,  he  marched  his  troops  against 

118  Caria. — By  some  means  or  other  this  was  reported  to  the 
Carians  before  Daurises  arrived ;  the  Carians,  understanding 
what  they  had  to  expect,  collected  at  a  place  called  the  White 
Pillars,  and  on  the  river  Marsyas,  which,  flowing  out  of  the 
territory  of  Idrias,  discharges  itself  into  the  Maeander.     The 
Carians  having  there  assembled,  various  opinions  were  pro- 
duced, the  best  of  which,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  was  that  of 
Pixodarus,  the  son  of  Mausolus,  a  citizen  of  Cindys,  and  who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Syennesis,  king  of  the  Cilicians. 
The  opinion  of  this  individual  was,  that  the  Carians  should 
cross  the  Maeander,  and  having  the  river  on  their  rear  so 
engage  battle ;    in  order  that,  not  being  able  to  fly  in  the 

•*  yaf.    See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  singular,  because  the  idea  of  -r'»\n  is- 

950.  contained  in  3«A«.     See  Matthiae,  Gr. 

*  2aX»  in  the  masculine  plural,  and  Gramm.  p.  627,  or  sect.  434,  1,  a. 
r»>.it£x,iv(tiyn   and  *»»  in   the  feminirte 
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rear,  but  being  obliged  to  remain  on  the  field,  they  should 
be  inspired  with  more  bravery  even  than  was  their  nature. 
This  opinion,  however,  did  not  prevail ;  on  the  contrary, 
that  which  prevailed  was,  that  the  Maeander  had  better  be 
on  the  rear  of  the  Persians,  than  on  their  own ;  to  the  end, 
no  doulbt,  that  if  the  Persians  should  be  put  to  flight,  and  be 
worsted  in  the  action,  they  should  have  no  retreat  open,  but 
fall  into  the  stream. — Some  time  after,  the  Persians  having  119 
arrived,  and  crossed  the  Maeander,  the  Carians  there,  on  the 
river  Marsyas,  engaged  the  Persians,  and  fought  a  bloody 
and  obstinate6  battle ;  at  last  they  were  defeated  by  superior 
numbers.  Of  the  Persians  as  many  as  two  thousand  fell, 
and  of  the  Carians  as  many  as  ten  thousand ;  such  as  fled 
from  the  field  were  pursued  to  Labranda,  to  the  large  temple 
and  sacred  plane  grove  of  Jupiter  Stratius:  of  the  nations 
that  we  know,  the  Carians  are  the  only  people  that  perform 
ceremonies  to  Jupiter  Stratius.  Being  shut  up  in  this  place, 
they  held  council  concerning  the  manner  of  saving  themselves, 
whether  they  should  act  more  prudently  in  giving  themselves 
up  to  the  Persians,  or  in  completely  abandoning  Asia. — As  120 
they  were  deliberating  on  this,  the  Milesians  came  up  to  their 
assistance,  together  with  their  confederates;  and  then  the 
Carians  dismissed  the  subjects  of  their  previous  deliberation, 
and  prepared  once  more  to  recommence  war ;  they  engaged 
the  Persians  as  soon  as  they  came  up,  and,  after  fighting, 
were  more  sorely  defeated  than  before ;  and  though  many  of 
all  the  confederates  fell,  the  Milesians  suffered  the  severest 
blow. — But  subsequently  the  Carians  closed  up  this  wound, 
and  once  more  shewed  themselves  in  the  field :  for  under- 
standing that  the  Persians  were  about  to  attack  their  towns, 
they  placed  an  ambush  on  the  road  to  Pedasus,  into  which 
the  Persians  having  fallen  by  night  were  slain,  the  men  as 
well  as  their  leaders,  Daurises,  and  Amorges,  and  Sisimaces ; 
with  them  fell  likewise  Myrsus,  the  son  of  Gyges.  The  leader 
of  this  ambush  was  Heraclides,  son  of  Ibanolis,  a  citizen  of 
Mylassse.  In  the  above  manner,  therefore,  perished  those 
Persians. 

Hymeas,  who  was  likewise  one7  of  those  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
lonians  who  had  attacked  Sardis,  marching  in  the  direction  of 
the  Propontis,  took  Cius  of  Mysia:  having  taken  that  place, 
when  he  understood  that  Daurises  had  quitted  the  Helles- 
pont, and  was  marching  against  the  Carians,  he  left  the 
Propontis,  and  led  his  troops  towards  the  Hellespont ; 

6  *«i  i<r)  Xfow  fraAX^v,  "and  for  a    p.  903,  4. 
long  time."     See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.        7  See  chap.  116. 
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he  subdued  all  the  ^Eolians,  who  occupy  the  territory  of 
Ilium  :  he  likewise  subdued  the  Gergithae,  remnants  of  the 
ancient  Teucrians.  Hymeas  himself,  after  subduing  the 
above  nations,  died  of  disease  in  the  Troade.  Thus  therefore 

123  died  that  general.-—  Artaphernes  the  governor  of  Sardis,  and 
Otanes  the  third  commander,  were  appointed  to  carry  war 
into  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  ^Eolia.     In  Ionia, 
therefore,  they  took  Clazomense  ;  and  in  ^Eolia,  Cyme. 

124  While  the  cities  were  taking,  Aristagoras,  who  had  stirred 
up  all  Ionia,  and  excited  these  violent  commotions,  being,  as 
he  proved  8,  not  strong  of  mind,  began  to  think  about  running 
away,  when  he  beheld  these  consequences  :  add  to  which,  that 
it  now  appeared  to  him  evidently  impossible  to  overcome 
King  Darius.     Having  therefore  with  this  view  convened  his 
partizans,  he  put  the  subject  on  the  carpet  ;  saying,  "  that  it 
"  would  be  prudent  for  them  to  have  some  sure  place  of 
"  refuge  at  hand,  in  case  they  should  be  driven  out  from 
"  Miletus  :  whether,  therefore,  should  he  lead  them  to  found 
"  a  colony  from  that  place  to  Sardinia,  or  to  Myrcinus  in 
"  Edonia,  which  Histiasus,  having  received  as  a  gift  from 

125  "  Darius,  had  begun  to  fortify9.""  —  The  opinion  of  Hecatseus 
the  Historian,  son  of  Hegesandrus,  was  accordingly  to  send  an 
expedition  to  neither  of  those  places  ;    but  that  Aristagoras 
should  build  a  fort  in  the  island  of  Leros,  and  there  abide 
quiet  in  case  he  should  be  expelled  from  Miletus,  and  subse- 
quently making  his  attack  from  thence,  recover  possession  of 
the  town:  such  was  the  counsel  Hecataeus  gave.  —  The  proposal 
which  best  jumped  with  Aristagoras1  s  own  inclinations,  was  to 
depart  to  Myrcinus.     He  accordingly  made  over  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletus  to   Pythagoras,    a   citizen   of  distinction  ; 
while   he   himself,    enlisting   whoever   chose,    made   sail   for 
Thrace,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  spot  for  which  he  had 
departed.     But  sallying  from  thence,  he  was  cut  off  by  a 
body  of  Thracians,  not  only  Aristagoras  himself,  but  all  his 
troops  as  well,  at  the  siege  of  a  town  where  he  had  rejected 
a  capitulation  offered  by  the  Thracians. 


8  us  "itilt^t  may  be  taken  in  an  imper-  see  p.  66,  note  2.  of  this  volume. 
sonal  sense,  ut  adparet,  it  appears.    With         &  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  imperfect. 

regard  to  the  hyperbaton  at  the  com-  We  have  seen  higher  up,  c.  23,  that 

mencement  of  the  chapter,  examples  of  Histia?us  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 

which  are  so  very  frequent  in  Herodotus,  walls  unfinished. 
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AllISTAGORASj  therefore,  after  stirring  up  Ionia  to  re-  1 
bellion,  died  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  Histiaeus,  the 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  having  been  sent1  by  Darius,  was  gone  to 
Sardis2:  on  his  arrival  from  Susa,  Artaphernes^  the  governor  of 
Sardis,  asked  him  with  what  view  he  supposed  the  Tonians  to 
have  detached  themselves.  Histiasus  declared  he  did  not  know, 
but  expressed  his  astonishment  at  what  had  taken  place, 
as  though  forsooth3  he  knew  nothing  of  the  present  business: 
but  Artaphernes,  seeing  he  was  dissimulating,  said  to  him, 
knowing  the  real  truth  in  respect  of  the  defection,  "  Histiaeus, 
"  with  thee  these  matters  stand  thus4:  thou  hast  made  this 
"  shoe,  and  Aristagoras  has  put  it  on5.""  —  This  was  what  2 
Artaphernes  said  in  allusion  to  the  rebellion  :  and  Histiaeus, 
being  in  fear  of  him,  as  of  one  that  knew  the  rights  of  the 
business,  towards  the  first  approach  of  night  fled  to  the  sea 
side,  breaking  his  promise  to  King  Darius;  for  though  6  he  had 
engaged  to  reduce  the  vast  island  of  Sardinia,  he  secretly  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  lonians  in  the  war  against  Darius  7. 
Crossing  over  to  Chios,  he  was  cast  in  bonds  by  the  islanders, 
being  suspected  by  them  of  an  intention  of  adopting  some 


1  /j.ipi<rip.ivos  for  fittttiftivif  ,  from  jttil/^j,  verb,  see  Viger,  p.   195,  not.  55,  56, 
as  in  v.  108.  and  vii.  229.  a  very  ano-  and  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramnrf  p.  933,  or 
malous  form.   See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  sect.  604. 

p.  210,  or  sect.  170,  end  of  the  first  5  A  proverbial  expression,  of  which 

paragraph.     See  likewise,  in  the  same  the  meaning  is  too   evident  to  require 

work,  p.  288,  or  sect.  209,  3.  explanation. 

2  vagn  It  2«gS/».     See  Matthiae,  Gr.  6  3s  for  on.  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 
Gramm.  p.  885,  or  sect.  578,  3.  p.  695,  or  sect.  480,  obs.  1. 

3  Sjj^iv.     Viger,  p.  399,  not.  10,  *,  Z.  7  On  the  two  genitives,  rut'lutuy,  and 

4  Construction  :  (TO  ^jay^a)  i%u  en  <rov  vro'l.ift.w,  see  Matthias,  Gr,  Gramm. 
OUTU  XKTU  fauTa,  to,  vr^rfyfiarai.     Re-  p.  450,  or  sect,  314,  obs,  1. 

spacting  this  use  of  t%tiv  vwith  the  ad- 
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new  measures  against  them  in  the  name  of  Darius :  however, 
when  the  Chians  discovered  the  real  truth,  that  he  was  hostile  to 

3  the  King,  they  set  him  at  liberty. — Histiaeus,  being  questioned 
at  this  place  by  the  lonians,  wherefore  he  had  so  earnestly 
charged  Aristagoras  to  detach  himself  from  the  King,  and  had 
wrought  so  much  mischief  to  the  lonians,  took  care  not  to  dis- 
close to  them  the  real  cause,  but  told  them,  that  "  King  Darius 
"  had  resolved  to  tear  the  Phoenicians  from  their  country  and 
"  plant  them  in  Ionia,  and  to  establish  the  lonians  in  Pho3- 
"  nicia ;  and  that  for  that  reason  he  had  given  that  charge."" 
Although  the  King  had  never  any  resolution  whatever  of  the 

4  kind,  he  thereby  7  terrified  the  lonians. — Soon  after,  Histiaeus, 
carrying  on  his  correspondence  by  means   of  a  messenger, 
Hermippus,  a  native  of  Atarneus,  sent  letters  to  some  Per- 
sians at  Sardis,  who 8  had  previously  conversed  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  a  rebellion.    Hermippus  however  did  not  deliver 
the  letters  to  the  persons  he  was  sent  to,  but  put9  them  in 
the   hands   of  Artaphernes,    who   understanding   the   whole 
business,  bade  Hermippus  take  the  letters  he  had  received 
from  Histiaeus,  and  give  them  to  the  persons  he  was  to  have 
carried  them  to,  and  to  deliver  to  himself  the  answers  that 
would  be  sent  in  return  by  the  Persians  to  Histiaeus.     Those 
individuals  being  thereby  discovered,  Artaphernes  then  put 
several  of  the  Persians  to  death;  and  in  consequence  terror 

5  spread  round  about  Sardis. — Histiaeus  being  disappointed  in 
this  hope,  the  Chians  at  his  own  request  took  him  over  to 
Miletus;    but  the   Milesians,   delighted   at   being   delivered 
even  from  Aristagoras,  were  not  at  all  eager  to  receive  an- 
other tyrant  within  their  territory  now  that  they  had  tasted 
of  freedom;    and   in    consequence,    Histiaeus,    when   it  was 
night,  attempting1  by  force  to  make  his  entrance  into  Miletus, 
was   wounded  in  the  thigh  by  some  one  of  the  Milesians. 
Being  thus  an  outcast  from  his  country,  he  went  back   to 
Chios ;  from  whence,  not  having  succeeded  in  prevailing  on 
the   Chians  to  furnish  him  with  vessels,  he  crossed  over  to 
Mytilene,   and  persuaded  the    Lesbians   to  give   him    some 
ships.     They  manned  eight  triremes,  and  sailed  with  him  to 
Byzantium ;  and  there,  cruising  about2,  they  intercepted  all 
the  vessels  sailing  out  from  the  Euxine,  except  such  crews  as 
declared  they  were  ready  to  pay  obedience  to,  Histiaeus. 

6  Such  therefore  were  the  proceedings  of  Histiaeus  and  the 

7  turn,  or  some  such  word,  must  be  field's    remark,   p.  xlviii.  of   the  same 
supplied  before  aliSit  n,  to  make  sense.  work.     So  lower  down,  'Stutai  Qigerra. 

8  "  as  having  previously,"  &c.  *  <y»f .     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 

9  Qifu*  im%t'i£ift.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  950,  vii. 

Gramm.  p.  853,  or  sect.  657.  and  Blom-        2  Literally,  "  posting  themselves." 
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Mytilenians :  meanwhile  a  mighty  armament  both  by  sea  and 
land  was  expected  against  Miletus  itself;  for  the  commanders 
of  the  Persians,  having  combined  and  formed  one  body,  were 
on  the  march  towards  Miletus,  regarding  the  other  cities  of 
smaller  importance3.  In  the  navy,  the  Phoenicians  shewed 
the  greatest  ardour;  the  Cyprians,  lately  reduced,  accom- 
panied, them  on  this  expedition,  as  did  likewise  the  Cilicians 
and  the  Egyptians. — These  troops  were  therefore  advancing  7 
in  arms  against  Miletus  and  the  rest  of  Ionia ;  and  the 
lonians  understanding  this,  despatched  on  their  part  deputies 
to  the  Panionium4:  those  persons  having  arrived  at  that  place 
and  held  council,  it  was  resolved  by  them  not  to  levy  any  land 
troops  to  oppose  the  Persians,  but  that  the  Milesians  them- 
selves should  defend  their  walls;  on  the  other  harjd  it  was 
resolved  to  fit  out  the  navy,  without  excepting  one  single 
vessel,  and  when  they  had  manned  the  vessels,  to  assemble  as 
speedily  as  possible  at  Lade,  there  to  engage  battle  by  sea,  in 
defence  of  the  city  of  Miletus.  Lade  is  a  small  island  lying 
off  Miletus. — Soon  after  this  the  lonians  came  with  their  fleet  8 
manned,  and  together  with  them  those  ^olians  that  dwell  in 
Lesbos.  They  formed  their  line  in  the  following  manner.  The 
wing  to  the  east  was  formed  by  the  Milesians  themselves,  who 
furnished  eighty  ships ;  adjoining  to  these  were  the  Prienians 
with  twelve  ships,  and  the  Myusians  with  three  ;  next  to  the 
Myusians  the  Teians  drew  up  with  seventeen  sail ;  contiguous 
to  whom  lay  the  Chians  with  one  hundred  vessels ;  near  to 
these5  were  arrayed  the  Erythraean s  and  the  Phocaeans,  the 
former  furnishing  eight  ships,  and  the  latter \hree ;  contiguous 
to  the  Phocaeans  lay  the  Lesbians  with  seventy  sail ;  last  in  ' 
the  line,  forming  the  western  wing,  were  drawn  up  the  Samians 
with  sixty  sail.  Of  all  these  the  sum  total  was  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  triremes  :  such  was  the  fleet  of  the  lonians. 
— The  number  of  ships  on  the  side  of  the  barbarians  amounted  9 
to  six  hundred  :  but  when  this  fleet  was  arrived  near  the  Mile- 
sian coast,  and  the  whole  land  army  was  come,  the  leaders  of 
the  Persians,  having  there  learnt  the  strength  of  the  Ionian 
fleet,  feared  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  overcome  it,  and 
so  should  not  have  the  power  to  take  Miletus  either,  if  they 


3  irt£  IXarruvaf.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  i.  148. 

Gramm.  p.  908,  .or  sect.  589.  5  9fit    rou<roifi    signifies  frequently, 

4  The  place  where  the  lonians  assem-  besides  these  things,  pfsterea ;   but  as 
bled  to  celebrate  the  Panionia.     It  was  the  author  is  here  speaking  of  the  order 
likewise  used  as  a  place -of  assembly  for  of  battle  in  the  Ionian  fleet,  I  think  this 
the  representatives    of   all    the  Ionian  preposition  must  be  taken  here  in  the 
nations,  when  it  was  necessary  to  take  sense  I  have  given  it,  and  which  is  not 
any  common  measure  of  defence.     See  less  usual  than  the  other.    Larcher. 
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were  not  masters  by  sea,  and  therefore  should  run  the  risk  of 
receiving  punishment  at  the  hands. of  Darius.  Taking  these 
things  into  consideration,  they  convened  the  tyrants  of  the 
lonians,  who,  having  been  deposed  from  their  governments  by 
Aristagoras  the  Milesian,  had  fled  over  to  the  Medes,  and 
Were  at  this  time  of  the  expedition  against  Miletus ;  having, 
I  say,  convened  such  of  those  individuals  as  were  there,  they 
addressed  them  in  the  following  words :  "  Men  of  Ionia5,  now 
"  let  each  of  you  shew  his  desire  to  serve6  the  royal  house; 
**  let  every  one  of  you  endeavour  to  detach  his  own  countrymen 
"  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy ;  make  known  to  them, 
"  and  promise  this,  namely,  that  they  shall  suffer  no  harm 
"  for  their  rebellion  ;  that  neither  their  sacred  nor  their  other 
"  buildings 7  shall  be  burnt ;  that  triey  shall  not  either  be 
"  more  severely  treated  than  they  were  before :  but  if  they 
"  will  not  do  so,  but  will  at  all  events  try  the  fate  of  battle  8, 
"  tell  them  and  threaten  them  with  this,  which  surely  shall 
"  befal  them  ;  that  when  defeated  they  shall  be  enslaved ; 
"  that9  we  will  make  eunuchs  of  their  boys,  and  tearing  their 
"  virgins  from  them,  transport  them  to  Bactra ;  and  then  we 

10  "  will  deliver  up  their  land  to  others." — Such  was  the  dis- 
course of  the   commanders:    in    consequence   of  which   the 
tyrants  sent  each  by  night  to  those  of  his  country  to  report 
the  warning:  but  the  lonians,  to  whom  those  messages  were 
brought,  remained  unshaken,  and  spurned  the  treachery ;  in 
fact,  each  nation  fancied  that  the  Persians  made  the  proposal 
to  them  alone.     This  accordingly  took  place  immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Persians  at  Miletus. 

11  Afterwards,  when   the  lonians  were  assembled  at  Lade, 
councils  were    held ;    various   persons   took    a   share   in  the 
debates,  and  among  others1  Dionysius,   the  Phocaean  com- 
mander, whose  speech  was  as  follows :   "  Our  affairs  stand  on 
"  the  razor's  edge2,  men  of  Ionia,  whether  we  shall  be  free 

5  "A»3jif  "lutn.     See   Matthiae,    Gr.     See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  966. 
Gramm.  p.  620,  or  sect.  430,  7.  1  li  ft  $»».     See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm. 

6  T/J,   equivalent  to  w5f   nf,  or   »<i     p.  916,  or  sect.  594,  1. 

ixafres.    See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  2  Jhat  is  to  say,  "  our  affairs  are  at 

703,  or  sect.  487,  2.     vufoas  Qawru :  a   crisis,   no  middle    measures  can  be 

see  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  831.  adopted,  either  we  must  be  slaves  or 

7  ft/a;,  when_bpposed  to  Itfts,  signifies  freemen."     The  reader   may  see   a   si- 
"  not  sacred;  profane ;"  when  opposed  milar  idiom  in  Horn.  II.  x.  174.  and 
to  ttipa/rus,  it  signifies  "  private."     See  Theocr.  xxri.  6.     With  respect  to  the 
Valckenaer's  note.  conjunction  y«j,  see  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gram. 

8  J/a  (taxis  t/>%w6cti  is  equivalent  to  p.  950,  vii.    Schweig.  Not.   in  Herod. 
fj,*%if0at :  so  in  Thucydides,  S<«  !*.«•%*!  i.  24,  15.     Indeed  this  very  passage  of 
rus  *e>.ip,itis  t^ifffai.  Herodotus  is  adduced  by  Longinus  as 

9  us  here  borrows   its  accent    from     an  example  of  the  beauty  of  the  hyper- 
ffit» ;    it  must  not    therefore  be  con-     baton.     Long,  de  Sub.  sect.  xxii. 
founded    with    &s,   Sic,    Tta,    Similiter. 
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"  or  slaves,  and  that  too  as  run  away  slaves3:  if  therefore  you 
"  are  now  willing  to  undergo  toil,  hardship  will  be  your  share 
"  for  the  present,  but  when  you  have  overthrown  the  enemy, 
"  you  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  freedom ;  whereas,  if  you 
"  abandon  yourselves  to  luxury  and  disorder,  I  have  no  hope 
"  for  you  that  you  will  escape  paying  the  King  forfeit  for 
"  your  rebellion ;  hearken  however  to  me,  and  give  your- 
"  selves  up  to  my  guidance,  and  I  warrant  you,  if  the  gods 
"  deal  with  impartiality,  either  that  the  foe  will  not  engage, 
"  or,  if  he  does  engage,  will  receive  a  great  discomfiture4." — 
When  the  Tonians  had  heard  this  discourse,  they  placed  12 
themselves  under  the  superintendence  of  Dionysius,  who 
taking  out  every  day  the  vessels  in  two  files,  after  he  had 
exercised  the  rowers  in  making  the  ships  cut  through  one 
another's  line,  and  commanded  the  crews  to  stand  under 
arms,  kept  the  fleet  at  anchor  for  the  rest  of  the  day5;  thus 
he  occupied  the  lonians  in  toil  during  the  whole  of  the  day6. 
Accordingly  they  obeyed  for  the  space  of  seven  days,  and 
performed  what  was  ordered ;  but  on  the  eighth,  the  lonians, 
impatient7  of  such  fatigue,  and  harassed  by  hardships  and 
the  sun,  said  to  one  another  these  words :  "  What  deity  have 
"  we  offended,  to  be  obliged  to  fill  this  measure  of  woe8?  we 


3  *«/  vauraiffi  us  $(tivriryft.     See  Mat- 
thiae,  Gr.  Grarrnn.  p.  679,  or  sect.  ^71, 
7. 

4  i\afffuffifft)at  for  l^affffuSw^a,!,  the 
future  middle  being  put  for  the   future 
passive,   as  is  frequently  the  case ;  see 
Matthias,  Gr.  Gramrn.  p.  722,  or  sect. 
496,  8. 

5  It  was  the  custom  with  the  Grecians 
to  keep  their  vessels  near  the  coast,  or 
even  on  the  strand,  and  the  crews  re- 
mained on  shore.     When  the  sentinels 
perceived  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  they 
gave  notice,   and  forthwith  the  vessels 
were  launched,  and  all   went  aboard ; 
the  line  of  the  Ionian  fleet,  described  by 
Herodotus  in  c.  8.  alludes  therefore  to 
the  relative  situation  of  the  vessels  when 
drawn  up  on  shore.     Dionysius  saw  that 
for  sailors  to  be  always  on  land  was  not 
exactly  the  .way  to  improve    them  in 
naval   tactics ;    he  therefore  wished  to 
put  them  under  a  regular  course  of  dis- 
cipline :  for  this  purpose,  first,  instead  of 
letting  the  men  lounge  all  day  on  land, 
he  took  out  the  fleet  in  files,  (i«ri  *sjaj,) 
probably  making  two  parallel   lines  of 
the  whole   fleet:    secondly,   when    the 
fleet  was  at  some  distance  from  land,  he 
could  by  a  slight  manoeuvre  bring  the 
ships  in  both  lines  to  be  opposed  prow  to 


prow ;  he  then  exercised  the  rowers  in 
the  S/jxrXat/f ,  which  consisted  in  driving 
the  ships  of  one  line  between  those  of 
the  opposite  line,  and  then  backing  the 
oars  to  return,  and  so  on.  (This  ma- 
noeuvre seems  to  have  been  used  in 
naval  engagements,  with  the  view  of 
disabling  the  ships  of  the  enemy  by 
breaking  his  oars,  and  must  have  neces- 
sitated considerable  skill  on  the  part 
both  of  those  that  attacked  and  those 
that  defended.)  Thirdly,  when  this  ex- 
ercise was  finished,  instead  of  letting 
the  crews  go  ashore  and  haul  in  their 
ships,  he  commanded  all  to  stand  under 
arms,  and  casting  anchor  at  some  dis- 
tance from  land,  there  kept  them  till 
night,  when  probably  they  were  per- 
mitted to  pull  to  the  shore.  This  service 
must  have  been  very  hard  for  persons 
unaccustomed  to  any  such  exercise ;  and 
one  is  rather  astonished  that  the  tur- 
bulent lonians  should  even  have  borne 
with  it  so  long  as  they  did.  Translat. 

6  S/  v/j-i^ot.;,  "  throughout  the  whole 
day."  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 
889,  sect.  580,  2,  a. 

^  afafiif  may  be  likewise  translated, 
"  inexperienced  of,  unaccustomed  to." 

8  See  in  this  volume  p.  2,  note  1,  on 
v.  4. 
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"  who,  like  fools  and  persons  who  had  strayed  out  of  their 
u  senses,  have  placed  ourselves  under  a  vain-glorious  Phocaean, 
"  that  has  furnished  but  three  ships,  and  who,  taking  us  under 
"  his  sway,  harasses  us  with  intolerable  hardships.  Already 
"  several  of  us  have  in  consequence  fallen  ill,  and  the  same  it  is 
"  probable  many  more  will  suffer.  In  comparison  with  these 
"  woes  it  were  better  for  us  to  suffer  any  thing  else,  even  to 
"  abide  the  threatened  slavery,  be  it  what  it  may,  than  to  be 
"  oppressed  by  the  present.  Courage  then9,  let  us  no  longer 
"  shew  obedience  to  him."  Thus  they  spoke,  and  forthwith 
none  afterwards  would  obey,  but,  like  a  land  army,  pitching 
their  tents  on  the  island,  remained  in  the  shade,  and  would 
neither  embark  aboard  the  ships,  nor  go  through  the  exercise. 

13  — The  commanders  of  the  Samians,  understanding  what  had 
taken  place  with  the  lonians,  began  to  think  of  accepting  the 
proposals  from  ^Eaces,  the  son  of  Syloson,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously sent  to  them  at  the  command  of   the  Persians,  be- 
seeching them  to  forsake  the  Ionian  confederacy1:  they  saw 
at  the  same  time  that  extreme  disorder  was  among  the  lonians; 
and  it  was  likewise  evident  to  them,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
overthrow  the  King's  power;    they  were  likewise  well  con- 
vinced, that  even  granting  they  might  overcome  Darius  with 
his   present   fleet2,   still  would  another   fleet,  five   times   as 
numerous,  be  brought  against  them  some  time  after.     Seizing 
accordingly  their  opportunity,  no  sooner  did  they  behold  the 
lonians  refusing  to  behave  properly3,  than  they  held  it  to 
their  gain  to  preserve  their  sacred  and  other  possessions.    The\ 
JEaces,  from  whom  the  Samians  accepted  the  terms,  was  son 
to  Syloson,  and  grandson  to  ^Eaces ;  this  person,  being  tyrant 
of  Samos,  had  been  deprived  of  his  power  by  Aristagoras  of 
Miletus,  like  the  rest  of  the  tyrants  of  Ionia. 

14  When,  therefore,  the  Phoenicians  steered  their  vessels  on 

9  tpiprt.     See  Viger,  p.  248.     Zeu-  peated    with    ovv.    see    Matthias,    Gr. 

nius  asserts  that  this  imperative  is  never  Gramnvp.  946,  or  sect.  611.     Hence  «»' 

used  in  the  plural :  he  is  wrong,  as  this  Sapiat  <J».     Transiat. 
passage  shews.  2  Construction :    tl  xa,\   y<r£g/5aX«/ara 

1  Construction  :  ol  trrgurn'yot  TU»  2a-  TOV  i^a.^i!ti  (xara)  TO  arajiflv  yavrixer. 
fiiuv  fia0o'vTt;  <raura  to.  yit'oftiia,  ix  rut  See  Mr.  Gaisford's  note,  ii.  p.  680,  h. 
'lavay,  ltfavrei'$>i  -ra.^  Aidxio;  rev  2t/Xa-  A.  Matthia:  construes  in  another  manner: 
ataiTOi  l^ixavra  xi!t/ou;  -rout  Z.a'yaui,  ogiavris  he  regards  bvt^fiaXifSai  ro  tfagibv  vavrixir 
•ayM  filv,  &c.  In  order  to  greater  per-  as  a  form  of  speech  similar  to  those 
spicuity,  and  lest  the  reader  might  have  mentioned  in  his  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  600, 
forgotten  what  these  Xoysi  were,  the  or  sect.  417,  last  paragraph.  Two  con- 
author  inserts  after  xiivevs  a  parenthetical  structions  being  united,  ua-t^/J.  T«  tav- 
observation  :  TOUS  f^eri^av  sVs/tt^re  Xo<y»u?  nxov,  and  uvrt(>$.  AagiTtv.  See  Matthias's" 
I  Aiiixtis,  xi\iuairuv  TUV  Higiriiuv,  "%'oft.iiios  reprint  of  Gaisford's  Herodotus. 
ffQia  IxXiintv  T>IV  'I<WKUV  ffv/jt,ff,a^lri\i.  As  3  Or  otherwise,  "  being  unwilling  to 
is  frequent  after  such  parentheses,  the  serve  themselves."  See  Schweig.  Lex. 
subject  of  the  main  proposition  is  re-  Herod. 
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to  the  attack,  the  lonians  on  their  part  likewise  brought  up 
their  fleet  in  a  line;  but  from  the  time  that  the  two  fleets 
drew  near  and  engaged,  I  can  give  no  certain  information  as 
to  which  of  the  lonians  behaved  in  that  sea  engagement  as 
men  of  valour,  and  which  as  cowards,  for  they  mutually  blame 
one  another.  The  Samians  are  represented  as  having  at  that 
moment,  according  to  agreement  with  ^Eaces,  hoisted  sail, 
and  steered  out  of  the  line  for  Samos,  all  with  the  exception 
of  seven  ships,  the  captains  of  which  remained,  and  snared 
the  battle,  refusing  to  obey  the  commanders  ;  and  for  that 
action  the  commonwealth  of  the  Samians  honoured  them, 
as  having  shewn  themselves  men  of  valour,  with  an  in- 
scription on  a  column,  giving  the  names  of  themselves  and 
their  ancestors  ;  and  that  column  stands  in  the  forum.  The 
Lesbians  likewise,  seeing  their  neighbours  fly,  did  the  same 
as  the  Samians  ;  in  like  manner  most  of  the  lonians  did 
the  same.  —  Of  those  that  remained  to  fight  the  battle,  the  15 
Chians  were  handled  the  most  roughly,  though  they  displayed 
many  brilliant  deeds,  and  did  not  of  their  own  will  desert 
their  post.  For,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  they 
furnished  one  hundred  ships,  and  in  each  of  them  forty  chosen 
citizens  as  fighting  men  4.  Although  they  saw  most  of  the 
confederates  betraying  the  cause,  they  disdained  to  imitate 
the  traitors,  but  abiding  with  a  few  confederates,  they  cut 
through  the  enemy's  line5,  and  fought  until,  after  taking 
several  vessels  from  their  adversaries,  they  had  lost  the  best 
part  of  their  own.  The  Chians,  accordingly,  then  retired 
with  the  remnant  of  their  fleet  to  their  homes6.  —  Such  of  the  16 
Chians  whose  vessels  were  disabled  by  the  battle  took  refuge 
in  Mycale,  and  there  running  their  ships  aground  abandoned 
them,  and  began  their  return  on  foot  by  the  continent7. 
But  when  the  returning  Chians  had  entered  the  territory  of 
Ephesia,  and  had  reached  by  night  a  place  where  the  Thes- 
mophoria  were  celebrating  by  the  women,  the  Ephesians, 
seeing  an  armed  force  entering  their  country,  and  not  having 
heard  of  what  had  happened  to  the  Chians8,  but  fully  con- 
vinced that  they  were  thieves,  and  came  for  their  women, 
rushed  all  to  the  attack  in  a  body,  and  slaughtered  the 
Chians.  Such  was  their  fate.  —  Dionysius  of  Phocasa,  when  17 


4  The  ivtficirris  had  not,  it  appears,  7  Their  intention  was  to  proceed  on  foot 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  management  of  to  the  port  nearest  to  Chios,  from  whence 
the  vessel  ;    his  only  business  was  to  they  would  pass  over  to  the  island  in  a 
fight.     In  this  he  was  distinguished  from  short  time.     Larchcr. 

the  igtrtis,  whose  duty  it  was  to  row.  8  Construction  :  a;  ei%t  (T«  arjayjttara) 

5  See  note  5,  p.  67.  trig)  <ruv  X/a/y  :  "  how  matters  were  with 

6  If  rw  (y»Jv)  lavrav.     See  Matthias,  respect  to  the  Chians.'' 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  407,  or  sect.  281,  2. 
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he  understood  the  affairs  of  the  lonians  were  ruined,  having 
taken  three  ships  from  the  enemy,  steered  not  for  Phocaea, 
well  knowing  that  that  place  would  be  enslaved  witli  the  rest 
of  Ionia;  but  forthwith9  sailed  straight  to  Phoenicia;  and 
after  sinking1  some  merchantmen,  and  obtaining  a  great  booty, 
steered  for  Sicily ;  from  whence  he  sallied  forth  on  piratical 
cruises  against  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians,  but  not 
against  any  of  the  Grecians. 

18  Meanwhile  the   Persians,   when   they  had  conquered    the 
lonians  in  the  sea  fight,  after  besieging  Miletus  by  sea  and 
by  land,  undermining  the  walls,  and  bringing  all  kinds  of 
machines   against  it,  took  it    by  storm2,  in    the  sixth  year 
from  the  defection  of  Aristagoras.     They  reduced  the  city  to 
slavery,  so  that3  the  event  agreed  with  the  oracle  pronounced 

19  against  Miletus. — For  when  the  Argians  consulted  the  shrine 
at  Delphi,  respecting  the  salvation  of  their  own  town,  a  double 
oracle  was  pronounced ;  the  first  part  related  to  the  Argians 
themselves,  but  the  Pythia  pronounced  in  addition  one  touch- 
ing the   Milesians4;    the  part  regarding  the  Argians  I  will 
mention  when  I  come  to  that  part  of  my  history5;  the  words 
which  she  pronounced  touching  the  Milesians,  who  were  not 
present,  were  these6:  "And  then  too,  Miletus,  thou  deviser 
"  of  evil  works,  thou  wilt  become  a  meal  and  rich  gifts  to 
"  many ;    and  thy  wives  shall  wash   the  feet  of  many  long 
"  haired  ;  and  others  shall  tend  our  fane  in  DidymiV    Such, 

9  its  t*x,t,  "as  he  was,  i.e.  immedi-  to  signify  completely,  and  to  be  synp- 

ately,   directly."      See    Schweig.    Lex.  nymous  with   aXanXw*.     According  to 

Herod,  and  Viger,  p.  195.  some  xar    axpis  is  equivalent  to  Kara, 

1  K»raiutni  vttui,  as  a  term  of  naval  K^arts.    I  have  used  the  words  by  storm, 

tactics,  signifies,  not  actually  to  sink  the  because  they  virtually  imply  that  the 

ship  of  the  enemy,  but  so  to  perforate  citadel  was  taken,  since  that  was  the 

her  hull  that  she  is  no  longer  sea-worthy,  only  portion  of  the  town  where  the  ope- 

and  lies  exposed  to  attacks  which  she  ration  of  storming  could  take  place.    See 

cannot  return.    See  Thucyd.  i.  50.     He-  Schweig.    Not.   Dam.   Lex.    p.    1141. 

rodotus,  however,  not  speaking  here  of  Translat. 

any  naval  .engagement,   probably   uses        3  atri  fftiftfifttii.     See  Matthias,  Gr. 

the  word  in  its  general  acceptation  of  to  Gramm.  p.  822,  or  sect.  543. 
sink.     Translat.  4  Construction:    <re  pit  (%gr,<r>rv£ia*  ft 

~  mt<r    o.nynt'      It   not   unfrequently  Tlvfin)  t%gtifi  <f>igt>  is  etvroof  rovs  'A»- 

happened  in  ancient  warfare,  that  towns  yiltus,  T«>  Ji  «ragsv0«;e»j»  (ixgwi  tfi^oufm") 

were  taken  and  occupied  by  the  enemy,  if  ~Hli>.iifievs :  "  the  oracle  itself  the  Py- 

all  excepting  the  citadel,  which,  like  the  thia  pronounced  bearing  on  the  Argians  ; 

acropolis  of  Athens,  standing  on  some  the  appendix  she  pronounced  bearing  on 

precipitous  eminence,  bade  defiance  to  the  Milesians." 
the  besiegers:  since  the  adoption  of  gun-         5  See  c.  77,  of  this  book, 
powder  such  a  course  is  impracticable,         6  i^,tl  J3t>  i.  e.  f,v  raura. 
as  the  besieged  would  be  able  to  destroy        7   A/Su^w;   equivalent  to  lv  Ai^vftais. 

the  town  lying  at  their  feet.    The  most  See  Alatthiae,  Gr.   Gramm.  p.  573,  or 

complete  possession,  therefore,  which  an  sect.  404,  8,  b.     See  likewise  p.  465,  or 

enemy  could  take  of  a  town  was  to  cap-  sect.  326,  concerning  the  construction  of 
ture  its  citadel ;  hence  *«T  e*j»i;  carne 
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accordingly,  were  the  events  that  befel  Miletus,  now  that 
most  of  the  male  inhabitants  had  been  massacred  by  the  Per- 
sians, who  wore  long  hair,  and  that  their  women  and  children 
were  held  in  the  rank  of  slaves,  and  that  the  sacred  precinct 
at  Didymi,  together  with  the  cell  and  the  shrine8,  after Jbeing 
plundered,  were  set  on  fire.  Of  the  riches  in  that  temple  I 
have  repeatedly  made  mention  in  other  parts  of  my  history  9. 
— Afterwards  the  Milesians  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  were  20 
.conveyed  to  Susa,  and  King  Darius,  without  inflicting  any 
further  punishment  upon  them,  established  them  on  the  sea 
called  the  Erythrean,  in  the  city  Ampe,  near  which  the 
Tigris,  flowing  by,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  With 
respect  to  the  Milesian  territory,  the  Persians  themselves 
kept  the  parts  near  the  city  and  the  plain,  but  gave  the 
mountainous  parts  to  the  Carian  Pedases  to  possess. — The  21 
Sybarites,  who  now  inhabited  Laos  and  Scidrus,  after  having 
been  deprived  of  their  own  country,  did  not  return  the  like  to 
the  Milesians  when  they  suffered  these  calamities  at  the  hands 
of  the  Persians ;  for  when  Sybaris  was  taken  by  the  Cro- 
tonians,  all  the  Milesians  of  every  age1  shaved  their  heads, 
and  evinced  the  marks  of  deep  mourning;  in  fact,  of  all  the 
towns  we  are  acquainted  with,  Miletus  and  Sybaris  were  the 
most  strictly  united  the  one  to  the  other.  Not  so  the  Athe- 
nians ;  for  they  made  it  manifest  that  they  were  beyond  mea- 
sure afflicted  at  the  capture  of  Miletus,  and  this  in  various 
instances,  but  more  particularly  when  Phrynichus  made  a 
tragedy  on  the  subject  of  the  Taking  of  Miletus,  and  repre- 
sented it2,. the  Avhole  theatre  burst  into  tears,  and  fined  him 
one  thousand  drachms,  for  having  called  to  their  recollection 
their  domestic  woes ;  they  likewise  decreed  that  no  one  thence- 
forward .should  ever  act  that  piece. 

Miletus    therefore   was   reft   of    its    Milesian   population.  22 
Meanwhile  the  Samians  who  possessed  property  3  were  by  no 
means  pleased  at  what  had  been  done  by  their  commanders  in 
favour  of  the  Medes ;  and  holding  council  immediately  after 


8  I  have  explained,  in  the  first  volume  9  See  i.  92.  ii.  159.  v.  36. 

of  this  work,  (p.  127,  note  2.)  the  differ-  1  «/3»3ev  signifies,  generally,  all  capa- 

ence  between  the  Stgav,  vaas,  and  riftivas  ;  ble  of  bearing  arms  ;  it  is  likewise  in 

to  which  I  ought  to  have  added,  that  in  some  instances  synonymous  with  afyoov, 


those  sacred  precincts  which  contained  as  in  the  passage  now  before  us. 

an  oracular  shrine,  the  part  of  the  mos  2  See  Matthias  respecting  this  dative 

assigned  for  the  returning  of  oracular  absolute,  p.  861,  or  sect.  562,  2. 

admonitions  was  called  the  ^nrrn^iav.  3  "Sa/xiuv  St   raTiri  n  f%eviri  :    "  those 

Didymi  was  a  place  in.  the  territory  of  Samians  who  had  property,  i.  e.  who 

Miletus;   its  temple,  sacred  to  Apollo,  were  rich,"  not  "those  who  had  some 

was  likewise  called  the  tempje  of  the  property,    i.  e.    were    not   very  poor." 

Branchidae.     frunslat.  Larcher. 
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the  sea  fight  they  resolved,  that,  before  the  tyrant  JEacez 
should  return  to  their  country,  they  would  sail  away,  and 
establish  a  colony,  without  abiding  to  be  enslaved  by  the 
Medes  and  by  JEaces.  For  the  Zanclaei  belonging  *  to  Sicily 
had  just  at  this  time  sent  ambassadors  into  Ionia,  inviting  the 
lonians  to  Cale  Acte,  where  they  wished  an  Ionian  city  might 
be  founded  5.  This  spot,  called  the  Cale  Acte,  (or  fair  shore,) 
belongs  to  the  Sicilians,  and  is  in  that  -part  of  Sicily  lying 
towards  Tyrrhenia.  At  the  invitation  of  these  persons  the 
Samians,  accordingly,  were  the  only  ones  of  the  lonians  that 
undertook  the  voyage,  and,  together  with  them,  such  of  the 

23  Milesians  as  had  made  their  escape. — In  the  meantime  an 
event  of  the  following  nature  came  to  pass.  At  the  time  that 
the  Samians,  being  bound  for  Sicily,  touched  on  the  territory 
of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  the  Zanclaei  themselves,  to- 
gether with  their  king,  whose  name  was  Scythas,  were  besieg- 
ing a  city  of  the  Sicilians,  which  they  wished  to  seize. 
Anaxilaus,  the  tyrant  of  Rheggium,  being  then  at  variance 
with  the  Zanclaei,  and  having  learnt  the  above  circumstance, 
mingled  with  the  Samians,  and  persuaded  them  that  they 
ought  not  to  trouble  themselves6  about  Cale  Acte,  whither 
they  were  bound,  but  take  possession  of  Zancle,  which  was 
without  defenders.  The  Samians  having  followed  the  advice, 
and  taken  Zancle,  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  heard  their  city 
was  taken,  they  came  up  to  recover  it,  and  called  for  the  aid 
of  Hippocrates,  the  tyrant  of  Gela,  for  that  prince  was  their 
ally.  When  Hippocrates  with  his  forces  was  come,  as  if  to 
assist  the  Zanclaei,  he  cast  in  chains  their  king  Scythas, 
who  was  ejected  from  his  city,  and  his  brother  Pythogenes, 
and  sent  them  away  to  the  town  of  Inycus:  having  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Samians,  which  both  parties  ratified  by  oath, 
he  delivered  up  to  them  the  rest  of  the  Zanclaei.  The 
compensation  agreed  upon  by  the  Samians  to  be  given  him 
was,  that  he  should  have  for  his  share  one  half  of  the  move- 
ables  and  slaves  within  the  city,  and  that  in  respect  to  what 
was  in  the  country  Hippocrates  should  have  all.  Hippocrates 
accordingly  kept  the  greater  portion  of  the  Zanclaei  in 
chains  as  slaves;  he  delivered  three  hundred  of  the  most 
distinguished  ones  to  the  Samians,  to  be  put  to  death ;  but 

24-  that,  however,  the  Samians  did  not  execute. — Scythas,  the 

4  See  p.  1,  note  3,  of  this  volume.  6  ^eu^iru,  %eti£iii  /.iyur,  %*i£ui  xi» 

5  xrireu,  active  for  the  passive,  unless  Ati/u*,  and  ^«/gu> !«»  or  i«»  x,a'il">  are 
we  construe  (jtu/Jftttsi  (alriin,  i.  e.  vtui  elegant  modes  of  expressing  fo  dismiss,  to 
*lm*t)  xrirai  ttiirtfi  #i\ii  '!*»»».     See  abandon,  6cc.    See  Viger,  p.  254,   and 
Matthiae,  Gr.    Gramm.    p.    803,    and  note  71,  as  likewise  Herman's  remark, 
804.  206. 
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despot  of  Zancle,  made  his  escape  from  Inycus  to  Himera, 
from  whence  he  passed  7  into  Asia,  and  went  up  to  the  court  of 
King  Darius ;  and  Darius  considered  him  to  be  the  most  up- 
right of  all  the  Greeks  who  had  come  up  from  Greece  to  his 
court ;  for  having  received  leave  from  the  King,  he  went  to 
Sicily,  and  returned  back  again  from  thence  to  the  King,  till 
at  last,  after  a  life  of  great  happiness,  he  died  of  old  age  8  in 
Persia.  Thus  some  of  the  Samians,  removing  far  from  the 
Medes,  obtained  without  any  toil  the, very  beautiful  city  of 
Zancle. — Subsequently  to  the  sea  fight  which  took  place  off  25 
Miletus,  the  Phrenicians,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Persians,  con- 
veyed ^aces,  the  son  of  Syloson,  back  to  Samos,  as  being  an 
individual  deserving  of  much  at  their  hands,  and  who  had 
achieved  mighty  deeds.  And,  by  reason  of  the  desertion  of 
their  vessels  who  were  at 9  the  engagement,  the  Samians  were 
the  only  people  of  those  that  had  risen  up  against  Darius,  of 
whom  neither  the  city  nor  the  sacred  edifices  were  fired. 
Miletus  being  taken,  the  Persians  immediately  got  possession 
of  Caria,  and  reduced  the  towns,  some  by  force,  while  others 
yielded  of  their  own  accord l. 

While  Histiseus  was  cruising  near  Byzantium,  and  inter-  26 
cepting  the  Ionian  ships  of  burthen  that  sailed  down  from  the 
Euxine,  the  events  that  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  Mi- 
letus were  communicated  to  him ;  accordingly  he  entrusted 
the  matters  regarding  the  Hellespont  to  Bisaltas,  son  of 
Apollophanes,  a  native  of  Abydos,  while  he  himself  with  the 
Lesbians  sailed  for  Chios :  at  Ccela,  a  place  so  called  in  Chios, 
he  engaged  the  garrison  of  the  island,  who  had  refused  to 
admit  him ;  he  accordingly  killed  a  considerable  number  of 
them ;  and  sallying  out  from  Polichne2,  a  place  in  the  island, 
he,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lesbians,  subdued  the  rest  of 
the  Chians,  the  more  easily  as  they  had  been  dreadfully  shat- 
tered by  the  sea  fight. — When  great  evils  are  about  to  visit  27 
either  a  city  or  a  people,  the  divinity  is  wont3  to  give  some 

7  See  MatthicE,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  885,  wgoMyayavTa  f&Xavr^v  v#0*v^«<retj ,  vati 
or  sect.  578.  S«  (srjwjjyayovra)  ava<y>cn'. 

8  Construction:    {;  «   (Matthias,   Gr.         "  a-aX<;£»»  signifies  a  little  town;  but 
Gramm.  p.  887.)  six  ptya  oX/3;ay  (con-  in  this  passage  it  is  generally  taken  to 
cerning  this  use  of  the  neuter  singular  of  be  the  name  of  some  town  of  Chios. 
ftiytts  for  jttaXa  or  ^eyaXwy,  see  Viger,  p.  There  were  several  places  so  called  in 
89,  note  56.  compare  likewise  Matthia?,  the  Troade,  in  Crete,  &c.  hence  the  ge- 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  665.)  irt^iurwt  y^a.'i.  nitive  T»S  X/wv,  "Polychne,  viz.  that  of 

9  TUI  vtuv  TVV  lv  rj}  vtt.vfJM'xsy  would  be  the  Chians  :"  so  in  v.  50,  a.irl  ^aX«<r<r»f 
translated,  "  by  reason  of  the  desertion  7-Sfj  'itutuv,  "  from  the  sea,  viz.  that  of  the 
of  their  fleet  at  the  engagement ;"  I  have  lonians." 

been  obliged  to  follow  the  reading,  rat  3  QiX'tfi  fgoftifiaitziv.    The  verb  ir^afft). 

nui  tut.  may    be   taken    impersonally ;    if   not, 

1  Construction:    <retf  pit  rut  iroX/av  understand  «  Ms,  with  Matthiaj,  Gr. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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warning ;  and  so  were  great  tokens  shewn  to  the  Chians  pre- 
vious to  these  calamities;  on  the  one  hand,  having  sent  to 
Delphi  a  company  of  one  hundred  youths,  two  only  of  the 
number  returned  back  to  them  ;  for  the  plague  attacking  the 
other  ninety-eight,  carried  them  off;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  sea  fight,  and  at  this  same  period, 
in  the  city  a  roof  fell  in  upon  some  lads  who  were  learning 
their  letters,  so  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys,  one 
only  escaped;  such  were  the  signs  which  the  divinity  fore- 
shewed  to  them :  afterwards  the  sea  fight  following,  threw  the 
city  prostrate4;  and  subsequently  to  the  sea  fight  Histiaeus,  at 
the  head  of  his  Lesbians,  supervened,  and,  the  Chians  being 
already  miserably  afflicted,  easily  made  a  conquest  of  them. — 

28  From  thence  Histiaeus  carried  his  arms  against  Thasus,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  number  of  lonians  and  ^Eolians ;  but  when  he 
was  seated  down  before  Thasus,  tidings  came  to  him  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  sailing  out  of  Miletus  to  attack  the  rest  of 
Ionia ;  informed  of  these  circumstances  he  raised  the  siege  of 
Thasus5,  and  departed  to  Lesbos,  himself  together  with  all 
his  forces.      But  his  army   being  pressed  with   famine,   he 
crossed  over  from  Lesbos,  with  the  intention  of  reaping  down 
and  carrying  off  the  corn  at  Atarneus  and  on  the  plain  of 
Cai'cus,  the  crops  of  which  6  belonged  to  the  Mysians.     But 
Harpagus,   a  Persian,  at  the  head  of  an  army  not  inconsi- 
derable, happened  to  be  in  that  quarter,  who  engaging  with 
Histiaeus  when  he  disembarked,  took  his  own   person,  and 
cut  off  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

29  Histiaeus  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  following  manner.    The 
Grecians  having  engaged  with  the  Persians  at  Malena,  be- 
longing to  the  territory  of  Atarneus,  the  victory  remained  a 
long    time   undecided 7,  but  at  last  the  cavalry   coming  up 
charged  on  the  Grecian  forces ;  so  that  this  advantage  was 
the  work  of  the  cavalry ;    and  the  Greeks  being  turned  to 
flight,  Histiaeus,  who  had  hopes  that  he  should  not  be  put  to 
death  by  the  King  for  his  present  fault,  conceived  such  a 
desire  of  life,  that  when  in  his  flight  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
Persian  soldier,  by  whom  being  secured,  he  was  on  the  point 


Gramm.  p.  775,  or  sect.  521,  2d  para-  relative  «•«  applies  to  tivtf,  and  not  to 

graph.     ^/XtJV,  like  amare,  with  the  in-  -riSinv. 

finitive  following,  signifies,  to  be  wont.  7  al  p,\,  (\.  e.  »1  "EXXxnj)  rvAffrafttt 

4  Is  ynu  /SaXAiu,  xXm/y,  flxrM.     Li-  (TLigfyffi)    \<g\   £ga'»«»   iraXXa'».       I    have 
terally,  to  throw  on  the  knee,  a  metaphor  followed  Schweighaeuser's  version ;   the 
taken  from  the  contests  of  athlets.     See  literal  translation  being,  "  the  Grecians 
.Ssch.  Pers.  925.  fought  with  the  Persians  for  a  consider- 

5  Literally,  "  he  left  Thasus  untaken."  able  time,"  &c. 

6  The  reader  will  observe,  that  the 
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of  being  stabbed,  he  addressed  the  soldier  in  Persian,  and 
discovered  himself,  that  he  was  Histiaeus  the  Milesian. — If,  30 
accordingly,  when  he  was  taken,  he  had  been  conveyed  to 
King  Darius,  he  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  suffered  any 
harm,  and  the  King  would  have  forgiven  him  his  fault ;  but 
now,  for  that  very  reason,  and  to  the  end  that  he  might  not 
escape  punishment,  and  once  more  be  great  with  the  King, 
Artaphernes,  the  viceroy  of  Sardis,  and  Harpagus,  who  had 
taken  him,  when  he  was  brought  to  Sardis,  impaled  his  body 
in  that  place,  and  salting  the  head,  transported  it  to  King 
Darius,  at  Susa.  Darius  having  heard  of  these  matters,  and 
blamed  those  who  had  so  acted,  because  they  had  not  brought 
Histiaeus  alive  into  his  presence,  gave  orders  that  his  attendants 
should  wash  and  ornament  the  head,  and  honourably  inter  it, 
as  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  great  benefactor  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  Persians.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Histiaeus. 

The  naval  armament  of  the  Persians,  after  passing  the  31 
winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletus,  and  set  sail  again  in 
the  second  year,  took  with  ease  the  islands  lying  off  the  conti- 
nent, Chius,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos.  When  the  fleet  took  any 
island,  the  barbarians  in  every  instance  netted,  as  it  were,  all 
the  inhabitants8:  this  they  do  in  the  following  manner:  each 
man  takes  another  by  the  hand,  and  so  they  form  a  cordon 
stretching9  from  the  sea  on  the  north  to  that  on  the  south, 
and  then  march  over  the  whole  island,  hunting  up  the  inha- 
bitants. They  took  also  %  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  continent 
with  equal  ease *,  excepting  that  they  did  not  net  the  inha- 
bitants, for  that  was  not  feasible. — Then  the  chieftains  of  the  32 
Persians  did  not  belie  the  threats  which  they  had  pronounced 
against  the  lonians,  when  they  were  arrayed  against  them ; 
for  when  they  had  got  possession  of  the  cities,  they  chose  the 
most  handsome  boys,  and  castrated  them2;  they  likewise  se- 
lected the  most  beautiful  virgins,  and  transported  them  before 
the  King ;  not  only  did  they  this,  but  they  likewise  set  fire 
to  the  cities,  together  with  the  sacred  edifices.  Thus  for  the 
third  time  the  lonians  were  reduced  to  slavery ;  the  first  time 
by  the  Lydians,  and  twice  consecutively  by  the  Persians3. — 


8  us  \»»frti»  «/{t»vT6j  »S  /3«£/3ag»;,  &c.  to  render  the  meaning  more  obvious. 
Concerning  the  meaning  of  us  iKafros,         1  xet-ra  TO.  aura,  i.  e.  tiiirtrias,  as  at 

see  Viger,  p.  456.  and  Herman's  note,  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 
361.     The  construction  in  this  sentence         2  xaj  Itroiivv  «vr)  Mat  (Matthias,  Gr. 

is  equivalent  to  eS  ftcc^K^ai  aif'wrts  ras  Gramm.  p.  593,  or  sect.  414,  6.)  i>fy%ias 

vwovs,  us  ixaffrriv  a'l^tanti,  Iffuywiviiii  rous  ivvov%eu;,   ex   viris    eunuchos  facientes. 

atfyavovs.     See  Schweig.  Lex.  Herod.  Schweig.  Vers.  Lat. 

'->  The  Greek  says  only,  "they  stretch."         3  The  first  invasion,   see  i.  28;    the 

1  have  been  obliged  to  add  a  few  words  second,  i.  159 ;  the  third,  vi.  21,  22. 
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33  The  naval  .armament,  having  departed  from  Ionia,  subdued 
all  on  the  Hellespont  on  the  left  hand 4  as  you  sail  into  the 
strait ;  for  the  places  on  the  right  had  been  already  reduced 
by  the  Persians  from  the  continent5.     The  following  are  the 
places  on  the  Hellespont,  in  Europe;    the   Chersonesus,   in 
which  there  are  numerous  towns,  and  Perinthus,  and  the  forts 
towards  Thrace,  and  Selybira,  and  Byzantium 6.     The  By- 
zantines, accordingly,  and  the  Chalcedonians  on  the  opposite 
side,  did  not  await  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  but  for- 
saking their  country,  proceeded  7  in  the  interior  to  the  Euxine 
Pontus,  where  they  founded  the  city   of  Mesambria.     The 
Phoenicians,  after  burning  down  all  the  places  above  mentioned, 
turned  their  arms  against  Proconnesus  and  Artace ;  and  after 
ravaging  with  fire  those  towns,  sailed  back  again  to  the  Cher- 
sonesus, with  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of  the  cities 
which  they  had  not  destroyed  in  their  former  cruise.     They 
did  not  however  attempt  to  sail   against   Cyzicus ;    for  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place,  even  previously  to  the  Phoenician 
expedition,  had  been  subjected  by  the  King,  having  capitu- 
lated with  CEbares, .the  son  of  Megabazus,  and  viceroy  at 
Dacyleium :    with  the  exception  of  Cardia,  the   Phoenicians 
took  possession  of  all  the  rest  of  the  places  in  the  Cher- 
sonesus. 

34  Over  those  places  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  and  grandson 
of  Stesagoras,  was  up  to  that  time  tyrant ;  Miltiades,  the  son 
of  Cypselus,  having  obtained  that  government  in  the  following 
manner.     The  Dolonci,  a  tribe  of  the  Thracians,  were  in 
possession  of  that  Chersonesus8;  these  Dolonci,  accordingly, 
being  harassed   in   war   by  the  Apsinthians,   despatched  to 
Delphi  their  kings  to  consult  the  oracle  concerning  the  war. 
The  Pythia  gave  them  for  answer,  "  to  take  with  them  to  lead 
"  a  colony  into  the  country  that  person,  whoever  he  might 
"  be,  who  should  first  invite  them  to  his  table  9  as  they  went 
"  out  of  the  sacred  precinct."     The   Dolonci,  travelling  by 
the   sacred   way  *,  crossed   the  lands  of  the  Phocians   and 

*  The  country  on  the  left  of  the  Hel-         9  Concerning    the   phrase,   tin  %itia, 

lespont  was  in  Europe;  that  on  the  right  xce>.i7i,  see  p.  7,  note  3,  of  this  volume. 
in  Asia.     i<rT*.ie*ri,  see  Matthiae,  Gr.         1  There  was  a  very  celebrated  sacred 

Gramm.  p.  545,  or  sect.  390.  way,  leading  from  Athens  to  Eleusis ;  it 

5  See  v.  118  seq.  cannot  be  the  same  to  which  Herodotus 

6  See  p.  1,  note  2,  of  this  volume.  alludes  in  this  passage.      This  sacred 

7  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  857,  way  was  probably  that  by  which  the 
or  sect.  559,  c.  Delphic  procession  travelled  from  Athens 

8  Chersonesus  is  the  Greek  for  penin-  to  the  oracular  shrine.    Wessel.  and  Lar- 
sula;  and  as  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  cher.    If  such  was  the  case,  I  do  not  see 
was  not  the  only  one  known  in  ancient  why  the  compound   wrgasrevra/  should 
geography,  Herodotus  defines  it  here  by  have  been   used   a    little  lower  down, 
the  pronoun  ravrnt.  Tramlat, 
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Boeotians,  and  as  no  one  invited  them,  turned  out  of  the 
road  towards  Athens. — In  Athens,  at  that  period,  Pisistratus'35 
was  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power ;  nevertheless  Mil- 
tiades,  the  son  of  Cypselus,  had  some  authority ;  he  belonged 
to  a  family  which  kept  four  horses  for  the  games 2,  and  was 
descended  originally  from  y*Eacus  and  iEgina,  but  in  later 
times  of  an  Athenian  family ;  Philaeus,  the  son  of  Ajax, 
having  been  the  first  Athenian  of  that  house.  This  Miltiades 
being  seated  in  the  portico  of  his  own  residence,  and  seeing 
the  Dolonci  pass  by,  wearing  garments  not  of  the  country, 
and  bearing  javelins,  called  to  them ;  and  when  they  drew  , 
near  to  him,  he  offered  them  lodging  and  board ;  the  strangers 
accepted,  and  having  been  received  hospitably  by  him,  made 
known  the  whole  of  the  oraele  to  him ;  and  having  so  done, 
implored  him  to  obey  the  deity.  Their  words  prevailed  on 
Miltiades  as  soon  as  he  heard  them,  for  he  was  offended  at  the 
power  of  Pisistratus,  and  wished  to  get  out  of  his  way3; 
wherefore  he  forthwith  undertook  the  journey  to  Delphi,  to 
enquire  of  the  oracle,  whether  he  should  do  that  which  the 
Dolonci  had  intreated  him  of. — The  Pythia  having  given  the  36 
same  command  to  him  likewise,.  Miltiades,  Cypselus^s  son, 
who  previously  to  these  events  had  won  the  Olympic  prize  in 
the  four  horse  chariot  race,  accordingly,  taking  with  him  all 
the  Athenians  who  were  inclined  to  bear  a  share  of  the  expe- 
dition, set  sail  together  with  the  Dolonci,  and  took  possession 
of  the  country ;  and  those  who  had  brought  him  there  ap- 
pointed him  tyrant.  The  first  thing  that  Miltiades  did  was 
to  cut  off  the  neck  of  the  Chersonesus,  by  a  wall  running  from 
the  city  of  Cardia  to  Pactya,  in  order  that  the  Apsinthians 
might  not  be  able4  to  ravage  the  lands  of  his  subjects  by 
making  inroads  on  the  country.  The  breadth  of  the  isthmus 
in  stades  is  six  and  thirty ;  and  reckoning  from  the  same 
isthmus,  the  Chersonesus  is  in  interior  length  four  hundred 
and  twenty  stades. — Miltiades  having  thus  erected  a  wall  37 
athwart  the  neck  of  the  Chersonesus,  and  by  that  means 
repelled  the  Apsinthians,  carried  his  arms  first  against  the 
Lampsacenians,  his  neighbours5;  but  those  of  Lampsacus, 

-  My  translation  follows  Larcher  and  cation  have  shewn  the  absurdity  of  re- 
Schneider;  the  original  may  mean  no-  lying  on  a  wall  for  defence:  the  wall 
thing  more  than  that  they  kept  teams  for  built  by  the  llomans  in  North  Britain, 
the  chariot  race.  See  Schweig.  Lex.  and  that  gigantic  rampart  erected  by  the 
Herod.  Chinese,  shew  however  that  this  mode 

3  ifttfeStov,  "  in  the   way ;"    Ixrodii*,  of  fortification  was  supposed  to  be  of 
"  out  of  the  way."  some  effect  to  curb  the  inroads  of  bar- 

4  "to,  ft»  i%oitv  .  .  .  §«X*«<rta/.    The  barians.     Translat. 

verb  i'^uv  in  the  sense  of  posse.    The        5  r£v  x«<ra;v,  of  the  rest  besides  the 
modern  improvements  in  military  fortifi-     Apsinthians.     Larcher  translates  these 
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having  laid  an  ambush,  took  him  prisoner.  Miitiades  how- 
ever was  known  and  esteemed  by  Croesus,  the  king  of  Lydia6; 
Croesus,  having  accordingly  heard  of  what  had  taken  place, 
sent  and  commanded  the  people  of  Lampsacus  to  set  Mii- 
tiades at  liberty ;  and  if  not,  he  threatened  to  cut  them  off 
like  a  fir  tree.  The  Lampsacenians  being  in  doubt,  and  dis- 
coursing7 about  what  the  phrase  might  mean  in  which  Croesus 
threatened  that  he  would  cut  them  off  like  a  fir  tree,  at  last 
with  difficulty  one  of  the  elders,  informed  of  the  subject  in 
discussion,  shewed  the  truth,  that  of  all  trees  the  fir  is  the 
only  one  which  when  cut  off'  sends  up  no  shoots,  but  com- 
pletely dies  away.  The  inhabitants  of  Lampsacus,  being 
therefore  in  dread  of  Croesus,  liberated  Miitiades,  and  sent 

38  him  his  ways. — That  prince  accordingly  escaped  through  the 
means  of  Croesus,  and  some  time  after  died,  without  leaving 
any  posterity,  bequeathing  the  sovereignty  and  his  treasures 
to  Stesagoras,  the  son  of  his  maternal  brother  Cimon.     And 
since  his  death,  the  people  on  the  Chersonesus  offer  sacrifice 
to  him,  as  is  the  custom  to  a  founder,  and  celebrate  gymnic 
and  equestrian  games,  in  which  it  is  lawful  for  no  citizen  of 
Lampsacus  to  contend.     But  while  war  was  still  enduring 
against  the  Lampsacenians,  Stesagoras  himself  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  die8  likewise  without  issue,  being  struck  on  the 
head  in  the  prytaneum  with  an  axe,  by  a  man  who  pretended 
to  be 9  a  deserter,  but  in  reality  was  an  enemy,  and  rather  a 
violent l  one  as  well. 

39  Stesagoras  having  likewise  departed  life  in  the  above  man- 
ner, the  Pisistratidas  sent  with  a  trireme  2  to  the  Chersonesus, 
Miitiades,  son  of  Cimon,  and  brother  of  the  deceased  Stesa- 
goras, to  assume  the  management  of  affairs.    The  Pisistratidae 
had  shewn,  even  at  Athens,  favour  to  Miitiades,  as  if  forsooth 
they  had  not  been  accomplices  of  the  death  of  his  father 
Cimon,  which  I  shall  shew  in  another  part  of  this  history 
how  it  happened 3.     Miitiades,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Cherso- 
nesus, kept  in  his  house,  pretending  to  do  honour  id  the 

words,  "  at  last,"  as  at  iii.  65.     See  the     decision."     Larcher. 

first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  222,  note  3.         8  Literally,   "  it  befel  Stes.  to  die," 

6  According  to  Schneider,  "  war  dem     &c. 

Kr.  bekannt  und  von  ihm  geschatzt."  9  *$  Xoy*.     The  meaning  of  this  form 

Schweighaeuser  explains  the  phrase,  "  in  is  explained  at  p.   9,  note  2,  of  this 

Croesi  notitiam  venerat  Miitiades,  Notus,  volume. 

Familiaris  fuerat  Crceso."   Schweig.  Lei.  l  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  661, 

Herod.     Kftlffti  tu  AwSy.     See  the  first  or  sect.  457,  1. 

volume  of  this  work,  p.  194,  note  2.  2  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  563, 

7  Literally,     "  The     Lampsacenians  or  sect.  400,  e. 
wandering  in  their  discourses,''  i.  e.  be-  3  £ee  c.  103^  Of  this  book. 

.  ing  uncertain,  not  able  to  come  to  any 
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memory  of  his  brother  Stesagoras :  the  people  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus  hearing  of  this,  the  men  of  authority  assembled  from 
all  parts  out  of  the  various  cities,  and  going  in  public  proces- 
sion to  the  palace,  with  the  design  of  condoling  with  Mil- 
tiades,  were  by  him  thrown  into  fetters.  Miltiades,  accord- 
ingly, had  possession  of  the  Chersenesus,  keeping  five  hundred 
mercenaries :  he  married  Hegesipyle,  the  daughter  of  Olorus, 
king  of  the  Thracians. — This  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon,  passed  40 
over  therefore  into  the  Chersonesus  within  our  memory  ;  on 
his  arrival  there,  events  more  grievous  than  those  we  are  now 
speaking  of  befel  him5;  for  the  third  year  previous  to  these 
events  he  was  obliged  to  flee  before  the  Scythians.  For  the 
Scythians  nomades,  having  been  irritated  by  King  Darius, 
collected  their  forces,  and  marched  down  as  far  as  the  Cher- 
sonesus ;  Miltiades,  without  abiding  the  invasion  of  those 
people,  withdrew  from  the  Chersonesus,  till  such  time  as  the 
Scythians  themselves  retired,  and  the  Dolonci  brought  him 
back.  The  above  happened  therefore  in  the  third  year  pre- 
vious to  what  befel  him  at  this  period. — At  this  time,  accord-  41 
ingly,  hearing  that  the  Phoenicians  were  at  Tenedos,  he  loaded 
five  triremes  with  the  riches  he  had  ready  at  hand,  and  sailed 
away,  bound  to  Athens.  And  when  he  had  hove  out  of  the 
harbour  of  Cardia,  he  proceeded  to  sail  down  the  gulf  Melas6, 
and  was  navigating  along  the  Chersonesus,  when  the  Phoe- 
nicians fell  upon  his  ships;  Miltiades,  accordingly,  himself 


4  The  nominative  absolute.     See  Mat-  three  years  before,  as  is  proved  by  the 
thiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  860,  or  sect.  562,  last  line  of  this  chapter,  where  the  con- 
1.  struction  is  filled  up,  -rglru  'irti  ir/yanga* 

5  Previously  to  the  digression  respect-  rui,  &c.    Larcher's  interpretation  of  this 
ing  the  government  of  the  Chersonesus,  chapter  is  very  different  from  the  above : 
(commencing  with  c.   34,  and  ending  "  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon,  was  but  lately 
with  c.  39.)  our  author  was  speaking  of  arrived,  where   there  happened  to  him 
the  attack  made  by  the  Phoenicians  on  events   still   more  grievous    than    those 
that  part  of  the  European  side  of  the  which  then    occupied    him,    (i.   e.   the 
Hellespont:  this  the  reader  is  requested  affairs  which  ought  necessarily  to  have 
to  keep  in  mind.     1.  aura;  $1  o  Klfuute;  busied  him  at  the  commencement  of  his 
M/Xr/aSjjj,    naffri,   &c.   in  which   Si    is  tyranny.)      In   fact,    three    years    after 
equivalent  to  S«  or  aJv,  "  this  Miltiades,  these  events,  he  fled  away  before  the 
therefore,  son  to  Cimon,  came  in  modern  Scythians,"  &c.    Translut. 

times  to,"  &c.  or  otherwise  viu/rri  may  6  This  gulf  is  marked  in  D'Anville's 

be  taken  to  signify,  that  he  was  the  last  map  by  the  name  of  the  Sinus  Melanis, 

of  the  founder's  family  that  had  gone  a  mistake  which  has  been  copied  with 

thither  till  the  time  of  Herodotus.  2.  rat  all  due  respect  by  Butler,  Smith,  and 

xa-ri^avrav  -!t^rtyi/.a.Tw>  ^u,\tfiuTt^it,   in  most  other  Atlas  makers  of  the  present 

which   TO.   Kari%ovra    •x^'yfi.K'ra.,  "  res  day.     I  suggested  to  the  publisher  of 

praesentes,"  are  the  things  which  occu-  some  small  maps  in  Oxford  the  propriety 

pied  him  at  the  period  which  the  history  of  correcting  D'Anville's  mistake  in  his 

is  narrating,  that  is  to  say,  the  invasion  reprint  of  the  map  ;  and  I  am  happy  to 

of  the  Phoenicians.    3.  r^iry  in'i  rturun  see  that  the  suggestion  has  been  attended 

must  signify,  not  three  years  after,  but  to.     Translat. 
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made  his  escape  to  Imbros  with  four  of  the  triremes,  but  the 
Phoenicians  following  up  laid  hold  of  the  fifth.  Of  this  last 
vessel  the  commander  was  Metiochus,  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
of  Miltiades,  not  born  of  the  daughter  of  Olorus,  the  king  of 
Thrace,  but  of  some  other  woman.  This  person  the  Phoe- 
nicians took  with  the  vessel,  and  hearing  from  him  that  he 
was  son  to  Miltiadesr  conveyed  him  up  to  the  King,  imagin- 
ing that  they  should  much  ingratiate  themselves,  and  that, 
because  Miltiades  had  opened  his  opinion  among  the  lonians, 
advising  them  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Scythians,  when 
they  besought  them  to  unmoor  the  bridge,  and  sail  back  to 
their  own  country  7.  But  when  the  Phoenicians  brought  up 
Metiochus,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  Darius  did  no  injury  to  him, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  shewed  him  many  favours ;  for  he  pre- 
sented him  with  a  house  and  estate,  and  a  Persian  wife,  by 
whom  several  children  were  born  to  him,  who  were  reckoned 
as  Persians  8.  As  for  Miltiades,  he  proceeded  from  Imbros  to 
Athens. 

42  In  this  year  nothing  farther  than  has  been  mentioned  was 
done  by  the  Persians  hostile9  to  the  lonians ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  that  year  the  following  measures  were  taken  exceedingly 
beneficial  to  the  lonians.    Artaphernes,  the  viceroy  of  Sardis, 
having  sent  for  deputies  to  come  to  him  from  the  different 
towns,  compelled  the  lonians  to  make  an  agreement  among 
themselves,  that   they  would  refer  their  mutual  disputes  to 
the  sentence  of  justice,  and  not  take  them  in  their  own  hands1. 
Such  was  what  he  compelled  them  to  do ;  and  after  surveying 
their  lands  in  parasangs,  the  name  which  the  Persians  give  to 
a  measure  of  thirty  stades ;  having,  I  say,  measured  them  by 
that   standard,  he  imposed  on  each  of  the  nations  tributes, 
which  have    continued   to  be   the    same2  from   that   period 
uniformly  down  to  my  days,  as  they  had  been  imposed  by 
Artaphernes.     They  were  established  pretty  nearly  to  the 

43  same  amount  as  they  had  been  previously  3. — At  the  opening 
of  spring,  the  rest  of  the  commanders  having  been  dismissed 

7  See  iv.  133,  136.  motum.    See  Yiger,  p.  126. 

8  That  is  to  say,  they  enjoyed  all  the  3  The  text  adds  *«/  rip i   raura.  ftit 
privileges  of  Persians.  ii^nieua,  fit.    These  words,  according  to 

9  If  n~»ai  <pigo»,  "pertaining  to  war;  Schweighseuser,  are  nothing  more  than 
i.  e.  hostile."  a  repetition  of  the  commencement  of  the 

1  Literally,  "that  they  would  await  chapter ;  «wSi»  I;  iitxot  <pigov  lyinTa "lufi: 
the  sentence  of  justice,  and  not  carry  their  meaning  therefore  will  be,  "  and 
arms  against  one  another."     The  mean-  those  were  the  pacific  events  that  befel 
ing  of  which  I  take  to  be  that  which  I  them."     Larcher's  interpretation  is  very 
have  given  in  my  translation.     Concern-  different:    "  ces  reglemens  tendoient  a 
ing  figtit  <rt  *«/  uyuv,  see  Yiger,  p.  174.  pacifier  les   troubles  :    those    regulations 

2  xa.ro,  £ag<ty  t%tif,  or  ftitut,  or  argt-     contributed  towards  appeasing  ike   twu- 
(M~I,  suo  loco  manere  cmstanter  et  im-     Ides," 
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by  the  King,  Mardonius,  the  son  of  Gobryas,  came  down  to 
the  sea  side,  bringing  with  him  a  vast  land  army  and  a 
numerous  body  of  naval  forces4;  he  was  young  in  years,  and 
but  lately  married  to  King  Darius^s  daughter,  Artazostra. 
When  Mardonius,  at  the  head  of  this  armament,  was  arrived 
in  Cilicia,  he  himself,  going  on  ship-board,  proceeded  on  with 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  while  other  generals  marched  the  land 
troops  towards  the  Hellespont.  Mardonius,  having  coasted 
along  Asia5,  arrived  at  Ionia ;  and  I  am  here  going  to  mention 
something  very  astonishing  to  those  of  the  Grecians  who  will 
not  credit  that  Otanes  proposed  as  his  advice  to  the  seven 
Persians,  that  it  was  behoveful  the  Persians  should  have  a 
democratic  constitution6;  for  Mardonius,  having  deposed  all 
the  Ionian  tyrants,  appointed  democracies  in  the  various 
cities :  after  so  doing,  he  hastened  on  towards  the  Hellespont. 
As  there  was  a  vast  number 7  of  ships  collected,  as  well  as  a 
numerous  body  of  land  forces,  they  crossed  over  the  strait  on 
ship-board,  and  began  their  march  over  Europe,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Eretria  and  Athens. — Those  places  were  accordingly  44 
the  nominal  object8  of  the  expedition ;  but  the  design  of  the 
Persians  being  to  reduce  as  many 9  of  the  Grecian  cities  as 
they  might  be  able,  they  accordingly,  on  the  one  hand,  sub- 
dued by  means  of  the  fleet  the  Thasians,  although  they  had 
not  even  raised  up  their  hands  against  them;  on  the  other  hand, 
by  means  of  the  land  army  they  enslaved  the  Macedonians ; 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  had  remained  free  till  then x,  for  all  the 
nations  on  this  side2  of  Macedonia  were  already  subjected  to 
them.  Then  crossing  over  from  Thasus,  the  fleet  stood  under 
land  as  far  as  Acanthus ;  proceeding  from  Acanthus,  they  en- 
deavoured to  double  mount  Athos;  but  as  they  were  sailing 
round,  a  violent  gale,  such  as  they  could  not  stand  against, 
came  upon  them  from  the  north,  and  driving  very  many  of  the 
vessels  on  the  shores  of  Athos,  shattered  them  in  a  very  dread- 
ful manner;  indeed  it  is  reported,  that  the  vessels  wrecked 

4  That  is  to  say,  troops  destined  to    p.  620,  or  sect.  430.    Viger,  p.  123.  and 
embark  aboard  the  ships ;  for  every  body     Zeunius's  note  24. 

knows  that  Mardonius  could  not  have  8  See  p.  9,  note  2.  of  this  volume, 

brought  a  fleet  with  him  from  Persia  to  9  See  Matthiaj,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  666, 

Cilicia.     See  Wesseling.     See  likewise  or  sect.  461. 

Matthia;,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  935,  or  sect,  1  *g«  voitri  i>ra(>%eu<ri,  "  in  addition  to 

606,  2.  (Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  911,  or  sect. 

5  By  Asia,  Herodotus  here  means  the  590.   fc.)  those  who  were  already  sub- 
lower  part  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  jected." 

which   comprehends   Caria  and   Lycia.  2  This  expression  must  be  taken  in 

Wessel.  Lurcher.  allusion  to  the  Persians,  (unless  we  read 

fi  See  iii.  80.  i*r«f,)  who  already  were  in  possession 

^   Xy^f**   *»XA.S»   vi«>v,   equivalent  to  of  Thrace. 

tin.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 
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amounted  to  about 3  three  hundred,  and  the  men  lost  to  above 
twenty  thousand  :  for  as  that  sea  near  Athos  abounds  in  mon- 
sters, some  were  carried  off  and  destroyed  by  those  animals ; 
others  were  dashed  against  the  rocks ;  many  of  them  did  not 
know  how  to  swim,  and  so  perished ;  others  died  of  the  cold. 

45  Such  was  the  miserable  fate  of  the  naval  equipment. — Mean- 
while Mardonius  and  the  land  troops  carrying  on  the  war  in 
Macedonia,  the  Brygi  Thracians  fell  upon  them  by  night,  killed 
many  of  their  number,  and  wounded  Mardonius  himself;   yet 
neither  did  those  people  escape  servitude  from  the  Persians ; 
for  Mardonius  did  not  withdraw  from  that  quarter  till  he  had 
reduced  them.     However,  when  he  had  subjected  these  latter, 
he  marched  his  army  back,  having  suffered  a  discomfiture 
both  in  his  land  troops  from  the  Brygi,  and  in  his  navy  near 
Athos.     This  expedition  having  fought  with  such  disgraceful 
success  retreated  into  Asia. 

46  In  the  second  year  after  these  events  4,  Darius  first  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  Thasians,  who  were  falsely  accused  by  their 
neighbours  of  meditating  a  rebellion,  and  commanded  them 
to  throw  down  their  wall,  and  take  their  ships  to  Abdera; 
for  the  Thasians,  in  consequence  of   their  having  been  be- 
sieged by  Histiseus,  •  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  having  a  great 
revenue,   turned   their   wealth   to   account  in   building  long 
vessels,  and  throwing  up  a  stronger  wall  around  their  city. 
Their  income  proceeded  from  the  continent 5,  and  from  their 
mines ;  at  least,  from  the  gold  mines  at 6  Scapte  Hyle  pro- 
ceeded in  all  eighty  talents ;  from  those  in  Thasus  itself  pro- 
ceeded a  revenue  somewhat  less  than  the  above,  but  so  great 
still,  that  the  Thasians,  who  were  exempt  from  taxes  on  the 
produce  of  their  lands,  obtained  every  year  from  the  continent 
and  their  mines  a  total  of  two  hundred  talents,  and  when  the 

47  revenue  was  at  the  highest,  three  hundred. — I  myself  have 
likewise  seen  those  mines ;  and  the  most  wonderful  of  them 
by  far  were  those  which   the  Pho?nicians  discovered,  who, 
together  with  Thasus,  colonized  that  island,  which  now  re- 
ceives its  name  from7  this  Thasus  the  Phoenician,     These 
Phoenician    mines   are   in   Thasus,   between   a  place   called 
j'Enyra  and  Ccenyra,  and   opposite  to  Samothrace;    it  is  a 
large  mountain,  thrown  about  in  the  search  after  ores.     Such 
therefore  is  that  mine.     The  Thasians,  in  obedience  to  the 

3  See  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  893,    Thucyd.  i.  100. 

or  sect.  581.  6  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  396, 

4  See  Matthise,  Gr.  Gtamm.  p.  478,     or  sect.  270.  and  p.  920,  or  sect.  596,  a. 
or  sect.  334.  7  I*},  not  «W.     See   Matthiae,   Gr. 

3  The  Thasians  had  some  mines  and    Gramm.  p.  898,  or  sect.  584. 
excellent  lands  on  the  Thracian  coast. 
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orders  of  the  King,  pulled  down  their  wall,  and  took  all  their 
ships  to  Abdera. 

Subsequently  to  this,  Darius  began  to  make  trial  of  what  48 
were  the  intentions  of  the  Greeks,  whether  to  carry  on  war 
against  himself,  or  to  deliver  themselves  up.  He  therefore 
sent  heralds  round  in  Greece,  appointing  different  individuals 
to  go  to  different  places,  and  commanding  them  to  demand 
earth  and  water  for  the  King.  These  therefore  he  sent  into 
Greece.  Other  heralds  he  likewise  sent  round  to  the  cities 
on  the  sea  shore  tributary  to  himself,  with  orders  to  build 
long  ships  and  transports,  fit  to  carry  horses. — Those  people  49 
accordingly  made  the  due  preparations:  and  to  the  heralds 
who  went  into  Greece,  several  of  the  continental  nations  gave 
what  the  Persian  King  demanded,  and  all  the  islanders  whom 
they  visited,  and  made  the  demand  to,  did  the  same.  Not 
only  did  the  other  islanders,  accordingly,  give  earth  and 
water  to  Darius,  but  even  8  the  /Eginetae  also :  when  they  had 
acted  in  that  manner,  the  Athenians  forthwith  threatened 
them  with  war,  imagining  that  the  ^Eginetae  had  acceded  to 
the  demand  out  of  spite9  towards  them,  in  order  to  carry  war 
against  them  in  company  with  the  Persian ;  and  eagerly 
laying  hold  on  the  opportunity,  and  proceeding  to  Sparta, 
they  accused  the  ^ginetae  of  what  they  had  done l  to  betray 
Greece. — In  consequence  of  this  impeachment,  Cleomenes,  50 
the  son  of  Anaxandrides,  who  was  king  of  Sparta,  crossed 
over  to  JEgina,  in  the  intention  of  seizing  those  of  the 
VEginetae  who  were  most  to  blame.  But  when  he  attempted 
to  seize  them,  several  of  the  JEgmetse  opposed  him,  and 
among  others2  Crius,  the  son  of  Polycritus,  in  particular, 
who  declared,  "  he  should  take  away  with  impunity  3  none  of 
"  the  /Eginetae,  for  that  he  was  doing  this  without  the  autho- 
"  rity  of  the  commonwealth  of  Sparta,  but  was  bribed  by  the 
"  money  of  the  Athenians ;  for  otherwise  he  would  have  come 
"  to  make  the  seizure  accompanied  by  the  other  king."  These 
words  he  spoke  by  command  of  Demaratus.  Cleomenes  there- 
fore, compelled  to  withdraw  from  /ISgina,  enquired  of  Crius 
what  was  his  name ;  he  told  him  the  truth  ;  when  Cleomenes 
said  to  him,  "  Now,  without  delay,  tip  thy  horns  with  brass,  O 
"  Crius4,  for  thou  wilt  have  great  woes  to  bear." — But5  in  51 

8  xui  S»?  *«/.    Viger,  p.  398,  note.          explanation  of  ^a/gi/v,  Adnot.  in  Vig. 

9  Ivi  tr^'uri  t%wra,s,  "  aiming  against    207. 

them."  4  Crius  signifies  a  ram.    This  pun, 

1  Ktt*nyt>yiiv  ft  <rnis.     See  Matthiae,  like  most  others,  bids  defiance  to  trans- 
Gr.    Gramm.    p*.    491;    or    sect.    347,  lation.     £  K^i  signifies  0  Ram.     I  have 
obs.  2.  followed   Schaefer's  accentuation,  K^t. 

2  iv  Xi  S<7.     See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  Translat. 

p.  916,  or  sect.  594*  1.  5  Herodotus  interrupts  his  narrative,  to 

3  £«/{w«,   See  Herman's  satisfactory    speak  of  the  antiquity  of  the  kings  of 
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Sparta,  at  that  time,  Demaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  who  had 
remained  at  home,  was  calumniating  Cleomenes :  this  person 
was  likewise  king  of  the  Spartans,  but  belonging  to  an  inferior 
family  to  the  other;  not  that  it  was  in  any  other  respect 
inferior,  for  both  princes  sprung  from  one  and  the  same 
origin ;  but  the  branch  of  Eurysthenes  was  in  some  measure 
more  honoured  by  reason  of  seniority. 

52      For  the  Lacedaemonians,  contrary  to  what  all  the  poets 
affirm,  state  that  Aristodemus,  the  son  of  Aristomachus,  the 

frandson  of  Cleodaeus,  the  great-grandson  of  Hyllus,  being 
ing,  brought  them  himself  to  the  country  which  they  now 
possess,  and  not  the  sons  of  Aristodemus.  That5  no  long 
time  after,  Aristodemus's  wife,  whose  name  was  Argeia, 
brought  forth ;  they  say,  that  this  woman  was  daughter  to 
Autesion,  the  son  of  Tisamenus,  grandson  of  Thersander, 
great-grandson  of  Polynices ;  this  woman,  accordingly,  brought 
forth  twins ;  and  Aristodemus,  having  looked  upon  the  chil- 
dren, died  of  disease.  That  the  Lacedaemonians  of  those 
days  resolved,  according  to  custom,  to  make  the  eldest  of  the 
children  their  king ;  that  they  knew  not  however  which  they 
ought  to  take,  as  the  infants  were  alike,  and  of  equal  size ; 
being  unable  to  determine,  they,  either  then  or  previously6, 
asked  the  mother,  who  they  represent  to  have  said,  "  that  nei- 
*'  ther  did  she  know  them  apart/1  though  well  knowing  7,  she 


Lacedasmon.    He  resumes  it  at  c.  61. 
Larclier. 

5  All  the  infinitives  in  this  chapter 
depend  upon  Xsyatw  at  the  beginning : 
I  make  this  observation  for  reasons  which 
I  have  stated  at  p.  142,  note  1,  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work.     Translat. 

6  n  xai  vga  rtvrou.     I  have  followed 
Schweighaeuser,  whose  explanation,  al- 
though  not  one  of  those  which  imme- 
diately  extorts  the  assent  of   common 
sense,  is  the  best  I  have  yet  met  with. 
The  preceding  words,  says  he,  are  suf- 
ficient to  induce  us  to  infer  that  some 
respectable  men  were  sent  to  inspect  the 
infants,  and  see  which  was  the  elder  : 
after  inspecting  the  children,  and  finding 
that  the  similarity  of  frame,  and  equality 
of  strength,  hindered  them  from  making 
any  distinction  between  the  babes,  they, 
either  after  the  examination,  or  perhaps 
before,  made  enquiries  of  the  mother ; 
indeed  one's  own  good  sense  would,  I 
should  suppose,  point  out  that  as  the 
most  obvious  and  ready  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  question ;  if  that  failed,  then 
it  would  have  been    necessary  to  see 
which  of  the  infants  was  the  strongest, 


from  the  determination  of  which,  the 
eldest  might  in  all  probability  have  been 
fixed  upon,  as  the  most  vigorous  and 
stout  of  twins  is  generally  the  one  which 
first  issues  from  the  womb  of  the  mother. 
Larcher,  who  follows  Wesseling,  trans- 
lates, "  ue  pouvant  pas  plus  qu'aupara- 
vant  distinguer  1'aine  du  cadet :  not 
being  able  any  more  than  before  to  distin- 
guish between  the  elder  and  the  younger." 
In  this  passage,  as  in  vii.  189,  both 
these  scholars  suppose  an  ellipsis  of 
piiXXav,  concerning  which  the  student 
may  refer  to  Viger,  p.  330,  v,  and  p. 
324,  note  *,  of  the  same  work.  Valc- 
kenaer  understands  the  words  in  the  same 
sense  as  Schweigha?user,  but  does  not 
see  how  they  can  stand  in  their  present 
situation  ;  they  would  apply  better,  says 
he,  higher  up  :  \vibovra.  Jt  TO*  'Agt/rro- 
"bripii  TO.  -T'IKIK,  (3  KKI  «rgi  rov-rav,)  vevfu 
•nAiz/rav.  The  plan  of  illustration  I  have 
endeavoured  to  follow  in  these  diffi- 
cult passages  is,  to  place  befure  the 
reader  all  the  conjectures  worth  notice, 
and  then  to  leave  him  to  form  his  own 
judgment.  Translat. 

1  itivtetv  ftiv  Ktti  rt  HtifTU  Aij/m  T«WT«. 
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said  so,  in  the  intention  that  if  possible8  both  might  be  kings. 
That  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  consequence  puzzled,  and 
therefore  sent  to  Delphi,  to  enquire  what  they  must  do.  That 
the  Pythia  bade  them  "  take  both  the  children  for  kings,  and 
"  honour  more  the  elder."  Such  they  say  was  the  answer 
the  Pythia  returned  to  them ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  being 
none  the  less  embarrassed  to  discover  the  elder  of  them,  an 
inhabitant  of  Messene,  whose  name  was  Panites,  made  a  sug- 
gestion to  them.  They  declare,  that  this  Panites  suggested 
the  following  to  the  Lacedaemonians :  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
mother,  and  watch  which  of  the  infants  she  would  wash  and 
feed  the  first ;  and  if  she  was  found  9  always  to  act  alike  in 
that  respect,  they  would  then  be  in  possession  of  all  they  were 
searching  after,  and  wished  to  find  out1;  but  if  the  mother 
herself  varied,  acting  differently  at  different  times2,  it  would 
be  evident,  that  even  she  herself  knew  nothing  more  than 
they  of  the  business,  and  therefore  they  must  turn  upon  some 
other  path.  Then,  accordingly,  the  Spartans,  following  the 
suggestion  of  the  Messenian,  observing  that  the  mother  of 
Aristodemus's  children,  not  knowing  for  what  purpose  she 
was  watched,  took  up  uniformly  the  first,  giving  it  the  pre- 
cedence of  watching  and  feeding,  took  the  infant  so  honoured 
by  its  mother  as  being  the  elder,  and  brought  him  up  in  the 
public  palace,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Eurysthenes,  and  to 
the  younger  that  of  Procles.  They  go  on  to  state,  that  when 
grown  up,  these  princes,  brothers  though  they  were,  were  at 
variance  with  one  another  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
lives,  and  that  those  sprung  from  them  have  continued  to  be 
the  same3. — The  above  is  related  by  the  Lacedaemonians  only  53 
among  the  Grecians :  the  following  details  I  write,  on  which 
the  Grecians  4  in  general  agree ;  namely,  that  those  kings  of 

The  words  <rb  xa^ru,  occurring  here  and  "  though   knowing    perfectly  well,  she 

in  i.  191,  are  by  some  taken  to  be  equi-  said  these  things,"  &c.     Translat. 

valent  to  <rb  &).*jtli(,  TO  argtxif*  Schweig-        8  11  xus,  equivalent  to  ti  Jvmiro.    See 

ha^user  takes  xai  <ro  xa.yrct  in  both  pas-  p.  13,  note  7,  of  this  volume. 

sages  as  signifying,  quam  maxime,  cptime,        9  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  831, 

pulcerrime,  the  article  being  used  pleo-  or  sect.  *548,  5. 

nastirally,  as  in  TO  etur'neu,  for  instance,         i  That  is  to  say,  if  she  always  washed 

instead    of    uvrixa,   concerning    which  and  suckled  one  and  the  same  child  first, 

phraseology,  see  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  they  might  conclude  he  was  the  eldest, 

p.  408,  or  sect.  282.  and  Viger,  p.  18,  which  was  all  they  wanted  to  find  out. 

first  column   of  the  note.      From    this         2  "  Doing  in  turns." 

double  signification  attributed  to  TO  xagrn        3   <yiva[tivivi   in  the   participle.      See 

arises  a  double  construction:    1.  giStua*  Matthiaa,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  839,  or  sect. 

^iiv  xa.}    >.iytiv   >rb    xdgra    (xetrn)    Tttura,  552,  1.      uffoturu*,  adverb  instead  of  ad- 

(<pti»ai,  eiiSe  «UT«V  "Siaytvufxiiv)  "  although  jective.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 

able  likewise  to  state  the  truth  respecting  933,  or  sect.  604. 

these  matters,  she  said,"  &c.     2.  itivtuv        4  Literally,  "  related  in  the  same  man- 

fiit  xai  ro  *«JT«  (awrwv)  A»ynv  raurit,  ner  by  the  Grecians."     Larcher  appears 
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the  Dorians,  up  to  Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae,  without  reckoning 
the  god  5,  are  correctly  enumerated  by  the  Greeks,  and  proved 
to  have  been  Grecians  ;  for  even  from  that  early  date  they  were 
ranked  among  the  Helens.  I  have  said,  "  up  to  Perseus,"  and 
have  not  taken  matters  higher  up,  for  this  reason,  because  there 
is  no  mortal  sire  named  for  Perseus,  as  Amphitryon  of  Her- 
cules ;  I  have  therefore  with  propriety,  and  for  good  reason, 
said  "  up  to  Perseus  6."  But  if  we  reckon  7  their  progenitors 
upwards,  from  Danae,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Dorians  are  evidently  8  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  above 
therefore  is  the  genealogy  according  to  the  statement  of  the 

54  Greeks.  —  As  the  tradition,  however,  of  the  Persians  goes, 
Perseus  himself,  who  was  an  Assyrian,  and  not   Perseus^s 
forefathers,  became  Grecian;  but  the  ancestors  of  Acrisius, 
who  had  no  kinship  with  Perseus9,  were,  at  any  rate,  as  the 

55  Grecians  state,  Egyptians.—  But  enough  of  this  subject1:  as 
to  the  reason  wherefore  being  Egyptians,  and  after  performing 
what  exploits,  they  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dorians,  I 
omit,  since*  those  matters  have  been  treated  of  by  others. 
But  I  shall  make  mention  of  those  things  which  others  have 
not  touched  upon. 

56  The  Spartans,  therefore,  have  given  the  following  preroga- 
tives to  their  kings  ;  two  sacerdotal  offices,  that  of  Jove  Lace- 
daemonian, and  of  Jupiter  Ccelestis;  the  privilege  of  carrying3 
war  against  whatever  country  they  may  choose  ;  this  privilege 
none  of  the  Spartans  must  infringe,  as  otherwise4  he  falls 
under  a  curse  5.     When  in  the  field  the  kings  march  first  in 


-to   have  read,  Ka.ro.   TO,  ^.tyofttva,    lieb  3  Very  many  of  the  infinitives  in  this 

'EXA.ijya)»,  "  according  to  the  statement  and  the  following  chapters  are  governed 

made  by  the  Grecians."  by  the  first  sentence  in  this  chapter  :  I 

5  Jupiter,  of  whom  Perseus  was  said  make  this  observation,  because,  although 
to  be  the  son.     Lurcher.  I  wish  to  convey  as  well  as  I  can  the 

6  Construction  :     «S«    uv    (*i%p    rou  meaning  of  Herodotus  in  English,  it  is 
tttfffios  og0£s  t*(»rai  ftti  %givp,ivy  ogtiy  not  by  any  means  my  desire  to  furnish 
A«y«'  my  junior  readers  with  what  they  may 

7  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  544,  improperly  call  a  literal  translation  :  I 
or  sect.  390,  b.  am  therefore    obliged   to    sacrifice   the 

8  See  Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  831.  terseness  of  the  Greek  to  the  idiom  of 

9  Literally,  "having  nothing  common  the  language  I  write  "in.     Translat. 
with  Perseus  in  respect  of  affinity."     I  *  tl  J*  pv.    See  Viger,  p.  408,  and 
take,  with  Schweighaeuser,  e/taXays/v  in  note  32,  in  the  same  page.     To  account 
the  sense  of  "  commune  aliquid  habere."  for  the  negative  ^»,  it  is  proposed  by 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  how  Larcher  Zeunius  to  fill  up  some  ellipsis  ;  for  in- 
must  have  construed  this  passage:    his  stance,  tl  Si  /an  «uAa/3uav  'i%uiri.  Translat. 
translation  is,  "  they  agree  likewise  there  5  We  have  already  more  than  once 
was  no  kind  of  affinity  between  Perseus  had  to  speak  of  the  enagees  ;  this  term 
and  the  ancestors  of  Acrisius."  Trunslat.  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  such  as 

1  "  Let  these  things  be  said  concern-  were  publicly  cursed.     This  ceremony 
ing  them."  takes  place  sometimes  in  modern  Greece. 

2  See  Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  950,  At  no  great  distance  from  Athens  there 
vii.  is  a  large  heap  of  stones  :  it  was  formed 
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the  advance,  and  the  last  in  the  retreat;  and  one  hundred 
chosen  men  serve  them  as  a  guard  in  war ;  in  the  expeditions 
they  use  as  many  victims  as  they  list ;  and  of  all  the  sacrificed 
animals  they  receive  the  skins  and  chines.  So  much  for  the 
privileges  they  enjoy  in  war  time. — The  following  other  privi-  57 
leges  they  have  in  time  of  peace.  If  any  one  make  a  sacrifice 
in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  the  kings  take  the  pre- 
cedence of  seats  at  the  feast ;  they  are  served  the  first,  each 
receiving  a  portion  of  all  double  of  that  of  the  other  guests  6. 
They  perform  the  libations  the  first ;  the  skins  of  the  sacri- 
ficed animals  belong  to  them ;  moreover,  at  every  new  moon, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  month  7,  a  perfect  victim  is 
given  to  each,  at  the  public  charge,  to  be  offered  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  together  with  a  medimnus  of  flour,  and  a  Laconian 
quart  of  wine ;  at  all  the  lists  the  first  seats  belong  to  them  ; 
it  is  with  them  to  appoint  such  of  the  citizens  as  they  choose 
proxeni8;  and  each  has  the  privilege  of  naming  two  Pythii ; 
the  Pythii  are  persons  sent  to  consult  the  deity  at  Delphi, 
who,  as  well  as  the  kings,  live  at  the  public  charge.  When 
the  kings  do  not  come  to  the  meal,  two  chrenixes  of  flour 
and  a  cotyle  of  wine  are  sent  to  the  houses  of  each ;  and 
when  they  are  present  a  double  commons  of  every  thing  is 
given  to  them  ;  in  the  same  manner  they  are  honoured  when- 
ever invited  to  the  table  of  private  individuals.  It  is  their 
privilege  to  keep  the  oracles  that  are  : pronounced ;  but  the 
Pythii 9  must  likewise  be  informed  of  them.  The  kings  alone 
decide  on  the  following  subjects  only ;  in  respect  to  a  virgin 
heiress,  who  is  to  marry  her1,  unless  however  her  father  has 


on  the  following  occasion :  a  reprobate  frieud,  &c.    on    his   journey,  or    vice 

Greek  had  betrayed  his  countrymen  to  versa.    The  n^givof  was  charged  by  the 

the  Turks ;   the  inhabitants  in    conse-  state  to  receive  the  ambassadors  or  de- 

quence  raised  the  pile,  each   throwing  puties    from    princes    or    towns.      The 

a  stone,  and  pronouncing  the  word  ana-  Grecian   states  had  also,  in  the  towns 

thema   against   their    renegade    citizen,  to  which  they  sent  deputies  frequently, 

This  account  I  received  from  Monsieur  some  authorized  persons  with  whom  the 

Fauvelle,  the  French  consul  at  Athens,  deputies  lodged ;    these   were    likewise 

a  man  equally  entitled   to  respect  by  called  proxeni.     The  proxenus  not  only 

his    private    virtues    and    his    talents,  lodged  the    ambassadors,   but    he  was 

Translat.  likewise  charged  by  the  republic  to  pre- 

6  Construction :  xai  UKO  rauruv  (rout  sent  them  to  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
yipi»r«s   va,  xgta)   &£%ttrdai,   &c.  "  and  and  to  procure  them  an  audience.    Lar- 
that  those  who  serve  the  flesh  shall  begin  cher. 

by  them,  giving  to  each  of  them  (i.  e.  9  Those  who  were  sent  to  consult  the 

the  kings)  twice  as  much  of  everything  oracle  at  Delphi  were  called  Staff  arai : 

as  to  the  others."  at   Lacedajmon    they  were  called    the 

7  Literally,  "  and  the  seventh  days  of  •xuSiot.     Lurcher. 

the  current  (i<frctfti>ov  ineuniis,  incepti')  *  Literally,  "  to  whom  it  belongs  to 

month."  have  her." 

8  The  %ivof  was  one  who  received  a 
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affianced  her ;  in  respect  likewise  to  the  public  highways ;  and 
whenever  any  one  wishes  to  adopt  a  child,  that  must  be  done 
in  presence  of  the  kings :  they  likewise  sit  in  council  with  the 
senators,  who  are  twenty-eight ;  if  they  do  not  go  there,  those 
of  the  senators  most  nearly  connected  with  them  exercise 
the  royal  prerogative,  giving  two  vote's,  and  a  third  in  their 

58  own  name. — The  above  are  the  privileges  granted  to  the  kings 
by  the  commonwealth  of  the  Spartans  during  their  life :  at 
their  death  the  following  honours  are  shewn  them  :  some  horse- 
men, convey  information  of  what  has  happened  throughout 
the  whole  of  Laconia ;  while  in  the  city  some  females  going 
round  strike  on  a  caldron.  When,  accordingly,  this  takes 
place,  it  is  necessary  that  out  of  every  house  two  free  persons, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  should  wear  the  garb  of2  mourning; 
unless  they  do  so  heavy  fines  are  enforced.  The  custom 
observed  with  regard  to  the  death  of  kings  is  the  same 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  as  with  the  barbarians3  of  Asia; 
(and  indeed  most  of  the  barbarians  have  the  same  usages  in 
respect  to  the  death  of  their  kings ;)  for  when  a  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  dies,  it  becomes  necessary  that  from  the 
whole  of  Lacedaemonia,  besides  the  Spartans,  a  certain  num- 
ber* of  the  inhabitants  should  attend  the  funeral.  When, 
accordingly,  several  thousands  of  those  persons  and  of  Helots 
have  collected  in  one  and  the  same  place,  promiscuously  with 
the  women,  they  strike  violently  their  foreheads,  and  utter 
loud  lamentations,  uniformly  declaring  the  last  to  have  been 
the  best  of  the  kings  gone  by  5.  Should  the  king  die  in  the 
field,  they  prepare  his  image,  and  bring  it  out  on  an  elegant 
couch.  After  they  have  performed  the  sepulture,  there  is  no 
public  meeting  among  them  for  ten  days,  nor  does  the  magi- 

59  stracy  sit 6,  but  they  mourn  during  those  days. — The  Lace- 
daemonians have  likewise  the  following  other  point  of  resem- 
blance with  the  Persians.  When  at  the  decease  of  a  king 
another  one  is  appointed,  the  successor  forgives  such  of  the 
Spartans  as  owe  any  debts  to  the  king  or  to  the  state.  And 


2  The  term   xarx/tittiturttti  seems  to  Not. 

imply,   that  they  were  to  cover  them-  5  Literally,   "  declaring    always  the 

selves  with  dirt.  last  of  the  kings  deceased,"  &c.     Re- 

3  uvros  x,ai  ra'ffi  /5«j.     See  Matthia?,  specting  the  demonstrative  pronoun  in 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  538,  or  sect.  386,  1.  this  and    the    following    sentence,   see 

4  Construction  :    trt«»    yag    «a-a#«»»i  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  674,  675. 
(•ittiriKws   \ttzibai[&oiiaf,  3t?  atetyxafrev;  &  ag%ai/>t<riri  means  generally,  the  elec- 
<ra>  vrtgti'iitui/  Ix,  x/iffn;  A.a,xi$afft,oias ,  %*>${  tion  of  magistrates,  made  yearly  by  the 
"SxctonvTsui,    limt  agiUpiu  Is    <ro  xi&os ;  people  assembled.      Schneider    applies 
in  which  i^Spu   must  be  taken  abso-  the  same  signification  in  this  passage, 
lutely, "  in  a  certain  or  defined  number."  "nor    is   any    election    of    magistrates 
See  Schweig.  Lex.  Herod:  and  Valck.  held." 
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likewise  among  the  Persians  the  king  newly  made  forgives  all 
the  cities  the  tribute  they  owed  previous  to  his  accession. — In  60 
the  following  respect  the  Lacedaemonians  are  likewise  similar 
to  the  Egyptians7.  The  heralds,  flute-players,  and  cooks, 
inherit  the  professions  of  their  fathers :  the  flute-player  is  the 
son  of  a  flute-player,  the  cook  of  a  cook,  and  the  herald  of  a 
herald ;  nor  do  other  persons,  by  reason  of  the  clearness  of 
their  voice,  apply  to  the  last  profession,  and  so8  exclude  the 
heralds'  sons ;  but  all  exercise  their  fathers1  business.  So  it 
is  with  those  matters. 

At  this  time 9  therefore,  when  Cleomenes  was  at  ^Egina,  61 
and  providing  for  the  common  good  of  Greece,  as  well  as  his 
own*,  Demaratus  calumniated  him,  not  so  much  out  of  affec- 
tion towards  the  ^Eginetae,  as  being  inspired  by  envy  and 
hatred.  Cleomenes,  on  his  return  from  ^Egina,  conceived  the 
project  of  deposing  Demaratus  from  the  sovereignty,  found- 
ing 2  his  enterprise  against  him  on  the  following  circumstance. 
Ariston  was  king  of  Sparta,  and  though  he  had  married  two 
wives,  no  offspring  was  born  to  him ;  and  as  he  imagined  he 
himself  was  not  the  cause  thereof,  he  married  a  third  wife ; 
he  married  her  after  the  following  manner.  He  had  a  friend, 
a  Spartan,  one  whom  Ariston  was  more  attached  to  than  to 
any  other  of  the  citizens ;  this  man  had  a  wife  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  women  of  Sparta,  one  also3  who 
from  being  the  most  ugly  had  become  the  most  beautiful. 
For  being  ugly  in  form,  her  nurse,  seeing  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  wealthy  parents,  although  deformed,  and  likewise  ob- 
serving that  the  parents  regarded  her  form  as  a  calamity, 
seeing  all  this,  I  say,  the  nurse  adopted  the  following  plan. 
She  carried  her  every  day  to  the  temple  of  Helen,  which  is  in 
the  place  called  Therapna4,  above  the  Phcebeian  precinct. 

7  See  i.  c.  166.  following  that  of  L.  Valla,  is,  "  bringing 

8  Construction :  el  xa.ro,  ^.ttfiyrgoQaviw  an  action  against  him  on  the  subject  I  . 
l#mtffit*u  aXXci  (<ry  <rixvy  <ru,vry)  ff$ias  am  going  to  mention."     Schweigha;user, 
(i.    e.    xfyuxus    *•«'?$«*)    vra.^nx'^'ioufiv,  in  his  Latin  version,  understands  la-//3««f 
aXXa  KO.TO.  to.  va<r£M  (ras  ri^mf)  Ift-  in  the  sense  of  aditus:  "  making  to  him- 
TiXwi/rt.  self  a  way  to  come  upon  him  (i.  e.  to 

9  The  history,  interrupted  at  c.  52,  is  attack)  by  the  following  opportunity  :" 
here  resumed.  this  is    likewise    the    interpretation   of 

1  Something  of  this  meaning  is  per-  Schneider.     Lastly,  in  the  Lex.  Herod, 
haps   implied  by   the  compound  verb,  it  is    proposed  to   interpret  the    same 
Schweighseuser  and  Schneider  explain  word,   "  the  foundation   or  ground   on 
merely,  "  applying  his  efforts  to  pro-  which  any  one  proceeds  to  do  so  and 
cure,"  &c.  so." 

2  Irifiaffiv.      Larcher    quotes    Julius         3  *«}  <ra,v<ra.    See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gram. 
Pollux,  ii.  4.  §.  200,  to  prove  that  liri-     p.  680,  or  sect.  471,  7. 

fane  means,  an  action  brought  against        4  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  849, 

a  person  who  pretends  to  be  of  a  family  or  sect.  556,  3. 
he  does  not  belong  to :  his  translation, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Every  time  that  the  nurse  brought  the  child,  sh^placed  her 
before  the  image,  and  implored  the  goddess  to  deliver  the 
child  from  her  deformity.  And  one  day,  as  the  nurse  was 
going  out  of  the  temple,  it  is  said,  that  a  woman 5  appeared 
before  her,  and  that  the  woman  so  appearing  asked  her  what 
she  was  carrying  in  her  arms,  when  the  other  made  answer, 
that  she  was  carrying  an  infant ;  the  woman  bade  her  shew  it 
her,  but  the  nurse  refused,  as  it  was  forbidden  her  by  the 
parents  to  shew  the  child  to  any  one6.  But  the  woman 
earnestly  besought  her  to  shew  it;  whereupon  the  nurse, 
seeing  the  woman  made  much  of  beholding  the  infant,  accord- 
ingly shewed  it.  The  woman,  after  touching  the  head  of  the 
-  infant,  said,  "  she  should  exceed  in  beauty  7  all  the  women  of 
"  Sparta."  From  that  day,  it  is  said,  the  child's'  features 
changed.  And  finally,  when  she  was  arrived  at  marriageable 
estate,  Agetus,  the  son  of  Alceidas,  married  her;  this  was 

62  Ariston's   friend   I  have  mentioned. — Now  the  love  of  this 
woman  inflamed   Ariston,  so  that  he  devised  the  following 
scheme.      He   himself   engaged   to   give   his   friend,    whose 
wife  she  was,  as  a  present,  any  one  thing  of  all  that  he 
possessed,  which  he  might  select,  and  persuaded  his  friend  to 
offer  the  like  to  him.     The  other,  having  no  anxiety  on  his 
wife's  account,  as  he  saw  that  Ariston  had  already  a  wife, 
assented  to  this  proposal ;  and  both  parties  bound  each  other 
to8  the   agreement   by  oath.     Afterwards  Ariston  gave  to 
Agetus  that  portion  of  his  possessions,  whatever  it  might  be, 
which  he  selected ;    and  he  himself,  requiring  that  the  like 
should  be  done  by  his  friend,  then  attempted  to  take  away  his 
wife,  but  Agetus  declared,  that  with  the  reserve  of  that  one 
possession  he  had  assented  to  all  the  rest ;  bound  however  by 
his  oath,  and  circumvented  by  deceit,  he  permitted  Ariston  to 

63  take  her  away. — Thus  therefore  did  Ariston  take  to  himself  a 
third  wife,  after  putting  away  the  second.     But  this  woman, 
before  her  time9,  and  without  completing  the  ten  months, 
brought  him  the  Demaratus  before^  mentioned;    and  some 
one  of  the  servants  informed  him,  as  he  was  sitting  on  the 


5  yuieiiita.      The   nominative    might  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  515,  or 
have  been  used  with  equal  propriety :  sect.  370. 

see  Matthias,  Or.  Gramm.  p.  810,  last  8  Construction  :   Ixfaafxt  (a/Ujj/u*; ) 

paragraph,  or  sect.  586,  4th  paragraph,  ogxev;  ivi  rtvrutt. 

Observe,  that  the  verb  XiyiroM  governs  9  lv  Se  X£ovy  i\a,<rfm,  "  in  too  short  a 

almost  all  the  infinitives  to  the  bottom  time."     Respecting  this  use  of  the  com- 

of  this  chapter.  parative,  see  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 

6  /KjjSsw.     See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  661,  or  sect.  457,  2. 

p.  801,  or  sect.  533,  obs.  3.  J  Such  is,  I  think,  the  power  of  the 

7  nJUUfn&it    from    xaXAj^-raf,   and.  particle  2>5. 
therefore  is  construed  with  the  genitive. 
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bench  witligjthe  ephori,  that  a  son  was  born  to  him ;  where- 
upon Ariston,  having  reckoned  the  months  on  his  fingers,  said 
with  an  oath,  "  It  surely 2  cannot  be  mine."  This  exclama- 
tion the  ephori  heard ;  but  they  did  not  at  the  time  take  any 
notice.  The  boy  grew  up,  and  Ariston  repented  of  what  he 
had  said3;  for  he  was  completely  convinced  that  Demaratus 
was  his  son.  He  gave  him  the  name  of  Demaratus  *,  on  the 
following  account :  previous  to  this  event,  the  Spartans  had 
publicly  offered  up  prayers  that  a  son  might  be  born  to 
Ariston,  since  he  was  the  most  worthy  man  of  all  the  kings 
that  had  reigned  at  Sparta. — In  the  progress  of  time  Ariston  64 
died,  and  Demaratus  obtained  the  sovereignty.  But  it  was 
fated,  it  appears,  that  these  events  when  known  should  cause 
the  deposition  of  Demaratus,  because 5  he  had  incurred  the 
hatred6  of  Cleomenes,  in  the  first  place,  by  leading  off  his 
army  from  Eleusis 7,  and  particularly,  at  the  present  period, 
when  Cleomenes  was  gone  across  to  the  ^ZEginetae,  who  were 
inclined  to  Medism. — Eager,  therefore,  to  be  avenged  of  65 
him,  Cleomenes  makes  an  agreement  with  Leoty chides,  the 
son  of  Menares,  and  grandson  of  Agis,  who  was  of  the  same 
family  as  Demaratus,  that  if  he,  Cleomenes,  should  get  him, 
Leotychides^  appointed  king  in  lieu  of  Demaratus,  he  would 
follow  him  against  the  JEginetse.  Now  Leotychides  had 
become  inimical  to  Demaratus,  principally  on  the  following 
occasion.  Leotychides  having  been  affianced  to  Percalus,  the 
daughter  of  Chiion,  and  granddaughter  of  Demarmenus, 
Demaratus,  by  his  contrivances,  disappointed  Leotychides  of 
his  marriage,  having  been  beforehand  with  him  in  carrying 8 
off  Percalus,  and  taking  her  himself  to  wife.  In  this  manner 
originated  the  enmity  of  Leotychides  against  Demaratus. 
And,  at  this  period,  according  to  the  solicitati6n  of  Cleo- 
menes9, Leotychides  made  oath  against  Demaratus,  "  that  he 
"  was  not  lawfully  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  being  the 


2  See  Matthiaj,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  756,  sense  I  ought  to  have  translated  the  word 
or  sect.  514,  2d  2.    See  likewise  Viger,  at  v.  35.    See  Schweig.  Lex.  Herod. 

p.  383,  note  80,  where  this  passage  is  7  See  v.  chap.  75.'* 

quoted  and  explained.  8  Concerning  the  structure  of  Qtuttit 

3  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  466,  with   the  participle,  see  Matthiae,  Gr. 
or  seel.  326,  obs.  2.  Gramm.  p.  841,  or  sect.  553.  and  Viger, 

4  Demaratus  is  a  word  composed  of  p.  251 .  together  with  note  201,  of  Her- 
SJj/t«,  people,  and  &ftiafi»i,  I  pray,  and  man,  who  quotes  this  passage  of  Hero- 
signifies,  populi  precibus  et  votis  expetitus.  dotus. 

The  name  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  9  IK  r»s  KAea^ma;  f^vftins  may  like- 
French  Dieudonnti.     Larcher.  wise  mean,  "  out  of  a  desire  of  serving 

5  J<«  ra.  in  the  Ionic  idiom  is  equiva-  Cleomenes:"  in  which  case,  KAss^fviay 
lent  to  S/e-n.     Schweig.  must  be  considered  as  the  genitive  ob- 

6  J««/3>.»#ji>*<'  <rm  signifies,  to  have  be-  jective,  concerning  which,  see  Matthias, 
come  hateful  to  any  one ;  aad  in  that  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  449,  450,  or  sect.  313. 
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"  son  of  Ariston."  After  making  this  affidavit,  he  prosecuted 
him,  quoting  the  speech  which  Ariston  had  uttered  when  the 
servant  communicated  to  him  that  a  son  was  born  to  him, 
and  he,  casting  up  the  months,  pronounced  an  oath,  exclaim- 
ing, "  that  the  child  was  none  of  his.11  Grounding  himself 
therefore  on  that  observation,  Leotychides  declared  that  De- 
maratus  was  not  begotten  of  Ariston,  neither  was  he  lawfully 
sovereign  of  Sparta,  adducing  as  witnesses  those  ephori  who 
were  at  the  time  on  the  bench  with,  and  heard  this  sentence 

66  of,  Ariston. — In  the  end,  quarrels  arising  on  the  subject,  the 
Spartans  resolved  to  make  enquiries  at   Delphi,   "  whether 
"  Demaratus  was  son  to  Ariston."     Reference1  having  been 
made  to  the  Pythia,  through  the  efforts  of  Cleomenes,  that 
prince  now  attached  to  his  side  Cobon,  the  son  of  Aristo- 
phantus,  a  man  of  great   influence  at  Delphi.     Cobon  pre- 
vailed upon  Perialla,  the  chief  prophetess,  to  give  the  an- 
swer which   Cleomenes  wished  to  be  pronounced.     So   that 
when  the  messengers  sent   to  consult  the  oracle  made  the 
enquiry,  the  Pythia  adjudged  Demaratus  not  to  be  the  son  of 
Ariston.     In  subsequent  times,  ho\yever,  these  circumstances 
became  known :    Cobon  fled  from  Delphi,  and  Perialla,  the 
chief  prophetess,  was  deposed  from  her  office. 

67  Thus,  accordingly,  did  matters  happen  wjth  respect  to  the 
deposition  of  Demaratus  from  the  royal  power.     He  after- 
wards fled  from  Sparta  over  to  the  Medes,  in  consequence  of 
an  insult  of  the  following  nature.     After  his  deposition  from 
the  sovereignty  he  was  elected  a  magistrate,  and  exercised  the 
office.     The  gymnopaediae2  some  time  after  were  celebrated, 
and  Demaratus  being  a  spectator,  Leotychides,  who  was  now 
himself  king  in  the  place  of  the  other,  sending  his  servant, 
asked  him  in  a  jeering  and  insulting  manner3,  "  what  sort  of 
"  thing  it  was  to  hold  the  magistracy,  after  having  held  the 
"  kingly  power."     Demaratus,  offended  at  the  question,  re- 
plied, "  that  he  himself  had  already  made  trial  of  both,  whereas 
"  Leotychides  had  not ;  the  question  however  would  cause  to 
"  the  Lacedaemonians  either  infinite  woes,  or  infinite  blessings." 
Having  so  spoken,  and  covered  his  face,  he  went  from  the 
theatre  to  his  own  house;    and  forthwith  making  due  pre- 
parations, he  sacrificed  an  ox  to  Jupiter,  and  after  performing 


1  Ktvifrev.  See  Matthiae,Gr.  Gramm.  other  exercises.  I  conjecture  from  Athe- 

p.  367,  or  sect.  253.  See  likewise  sect,  naeus  that  it  lasted  ten  days.  Schneid. 

'215,  and  sect.  447.  Gr.  Germ.  Lei. 

-  A  yearly  festival  at  Sparta,  in  ho-  3  l-rt  ytXair/  rt  *«J  Xao-fy :  "  for  the 

nour  of  Apollo,  and  in  commemoration  purpose  of  mocking  and  insulting  him." 

of  the  battle  at  Thyrea :  at  this  festival  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  900,  or 

the  boys  danced  naked,  and  practised  sect.  585,  /J.  2d  paragraph. 
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the  sacrifice,  called  his  mother. — The  mother  having  come,  68 
Demaratus  placed  in  her  hands  part  of  the  entrails4,  and 
supplicated  her,  speaking  in  these  words.  "  Mother,  calling 
"  to  witness  both  the  rest  of  the  gods5  and  this  our  Jove 
"  Hercaean6,  I  beseech  thee  to  tell  me  the  truth,  who  in 
"  reality  is  my  father.  For  Leoty chides  in  our  quarrel  said 
"  thou  hadst  approached  Ariston  when  pregnant  by  thy  first 
"  husband ;  others,  following  the  more  silly  rumour,  declare 
"  that  thou  didst  converse  with  one  of  our  hinds,  a  groom7, 
"  and  that  I  am  his  son.  I  implore  thee,  therefore,  in  the 
"  name  of  the  gods,  to  tell  me  the  truth ;  and  indeed  even  if 
"  thou  hast  done  any  thing  of  what  is  reported,  thou  art  not 
"  the  only  one  that  has  so  acted,  but  thou  hast  followed  the 
"  example  of  many  women ;  besides  there  is  a  report  rife  in 
"  Sparta,  that  Ariston  was  incapable  of  having  any  posterity8, 
"  as  otherwise,  say  they,  his  former  wives  would  have  brought 
"  forth."  Such,  accordingly,  were  the  words  he  spoke. — She  69 
made  answer  in  these  terms.  "  My  son,  since  thou  beseechest 
"  me  with  supplication  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  shall 
"  be  told  thee.  When  Ariston  had  brought  me  to  his  house, 
"  on  the  third  night  from  the  first  a  form  similar  to  Ariston 
"  came  to  me ;  having  lain  with  me,  it  placed  on  my  brow 
"  the  crowns  which  it  bore.  The  form  then  departed,  and 
"  afterwards  Ariston  came.  When  he  saw  me  with  the  crowns 
"  on,  he  asked  who  had  given  them  to  me ;  I  told  him  it  was 
"  himself ;  but  he  denied  it.  Whereupon  I  swore  it,  and  said 
"  that  he  did  not  act  handsomely  to  deny  it,  since  but  a  short 
"time  before  he  had  come,  and  Iain  with  me.  Ariston,  seeing 
"  that  I  swore  to  what  had  happened,  understood  that  the 
"  event  must  be  supernatural.  And  on  the  one  hand,  the 
"  crowns  were  found  to  be  from  the  heroum9,  situate  near 
"  the  court  gates ;"  (which  they  call  of  Astrabacus ;)  "  on  the 
"  other  hand,  the  seers  pronounced  it  was  that  hero  himself. 
"Thus  then,  my  son,  thou  art  in  possession  of  all  thou 
"  wishest  to  know ;  for  either  art  thou  born  of  that  hero,  and 
"  Astrabacus  is  thy  father,  or  else  Ariston ;  for  in  that  night 
"  I  conceived  thee.  In  respect  of  the  circumstance  which  thy 


4  In  taking  oaths,  the  hand  used  to  be        6  This  epithet  of  Jupiter  is  equivalent 
placed  on  the  victim,  that  was  called  to  i<f>i<rrn{,  both  being  applied  to  that 
cpvinai  xara,   or  t&t   ruv  v^tty'iut ,  \fi  god  as  the  protector  of  the  house. 
Ifurugai,  Ixi  <ruv  tn(t.{ut.   Larclter.  7  Literally,  "  the  feeder  of  the  asses." 

5  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  494,        8  Et  multus  sermo  in  urbe  Sparta  est, 
or  sect.  350.     Sch  weighs  user,  however,  negantium  Aristoni  fuisse  semen  procre- 
regards  the  genitives    as  governed   by  ando  aptum. 

xxfaxTtpivts,  and  not  by  Imnvw.  °  See  p.  33,  note  3,  of  this  volume. 
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"  enemies  produce  as  the  greatest  evidence  against  thee l, 
"  saying  that  Ariston  himself,  when  thy  birth  was  commu- 
"  nicated  to  him,  denied,  in  the  hearing  of  many  persons,  that 
"  thou  wast  his  son,  as  the  full  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  ten 
"  months,  were  not  completed ;  he  threw  out  that  observation 
"  through  ignorance  of  such  matters.  For  women  bring  forth 
"  ninth  months'  children,  and  seventh  months'1  children  J,  nor 
"  do  all  complete  ten  months ;  now  I  brought  thee  forth,  my 
"  son,  a  seven' months'  child.  And  Ariston  himself,  no  long 
"  time  after,  was  convinced  that  he  had  let  fall  that  expres- 
"  sion  through  thoughtlessness.  Hearken  not  to  any  other 
"  rumours  respecting  thy  birth ;  for  thou  hast  the  whole 
"  truth.  And  from  grooms  may  their  wives  beget  children 
"  to  Leotychides  himself,  and  such  as  say  those  things."  The 

70  above  were  the  words  she  said. — Demaratus  having  obtained 
the  information  he  wished  for,  and  taken  what  was  necessary 
for  his  journey,  proceeded  to  Helis,  pretending3  that  he  was 
going  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle.     But  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, suspecting  that  he  had  taken  to  flight,  pursued  him ; 
but  by  some  means  or  other  Demaratus   got  the  start  of 
them 4,  and  crossed  over  from  Helis  to  Zacynthus :  the  Lace- 
daemonians crossing  over  in  pursuit,  laid  hands  upon  him,  and 
took    away  from   him   his  attendants.     Afterwards,  for  the 
Zacynthians  would  not  give  him  up,  he  passed  over  to  Asia, 
and  presented  himself  before  King  Darius,  who  received  him 
generously,  and  gave  him  land  and  cities.     Thus  Demaratus 
came  into  Asia,  after  suffering  such   adventures  as  I   have 
described.     He  was  ennobled  among  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
various  respects,  by  his  deeds  and  counsels ;  and  among  other 
exploits  he  procured  them  an  Olympic  victory,  which  he  won 
in  the  chariot  race,  being  the  only  one  of  all  the  Spartan  kings 
that  achieved  such  a  thing5. 

71  Leotychides,  the   son  of  Menares,  on   the   deposition  of 
Demaratus,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom.     A  son  was  born  to 
him,  Zeuxidemus,  whom  many  of  the  Spartans  called  Cy- 
niscus :  this  Zeuxidemus  never  ruled  over  Sparta,  as  he  died 
before  Leotychides,  leaving  a  son,  Archidemus.    Leotychides, 
deprived  of  Zeuxidemus,  married  a  second  wife,  Eurydame, 
who  was  -sister  to  Menius,  and  daughter  of  Diactorides ;  by 

1  "Where  thy  foes  attack  thee  most         5  Construction:   #XX«  n  (i.  e.  xa<r 
violently."  aXXa  m}  au^ia.  (t»)  \uxt$cuf*,eviaiei  £<ra- 

2  Supply   ira.i&i»    after    iwsa^rva   *«)     t.Kfiirgvifais.if'ytifi  rt  xai  yyu/AWi,  \i  Ji 
"  'fv<rtftf»».  Iri  (<re7;  «xx»;f ,  see  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 

3  ttf  Aey*  fit.    See  p.  9,  note  2,  of    p.  916,  or  sect.  594.)  'oxt/^WSa  (»/*»») 
this  volume.  rty  a-j »ir£/S«X«.^;»2X«^jwf  ( «v<r>h>) 

*  t<ft»  J<a/3a't.     Matthiae,  p.  841.  Schweig. 
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this  woman  no  male  offspring  was  born  to  him,  but  a  daughter, 
Lampito,  whom  Archidemus,  the  son  of  Zeuxidemus,  mar- 
ried, with  the  consent  of  Leotychides  himself. — Neither  did  72 
Leotychides  pass  the  days  of  his  old  age  in  Sparta,  but  paid 
the  following  forfeit  as  it  were  to  Demaratus.  He  had  under- 
taken the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Thessaly ; 
and  when  he  had  the  opportunity6  of  subjecting  every 
thing,  took  a  great  quantity  of  silver  as  a  bribe.  Being 
caught  in  the  very  fact 7,  and  seated  even  in  the  camp  on  a 
sleeve  full  of  silver,  he  was  exiled  from  Sparta,  having  been 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice;  and  his  house  was  rased. 
He  fled  to  Tegea,  and  in  that  city  died.  These  events,  how- 
ever, happened  at  a  later  period. 

But  at  this  time  8,  the  enterprise  against  Demaratus  having  73 
succeeded  to  Cleomenes,  forthwith  taking  with  him  Leoty- 
chides, he  proceeded  against  the  vEginetae,  having  a  deep 
grudge  against  them  for  the  insult  they  had  inflicted  upon 
him.  Accordingly  the  ^Eginetae,  seeing  that  both  kings  were 
coming  upon  them,  no  longer  thought  fit  to  oppose  them  ; 
and  the  Lacedasmonians  selecting  ten  men  from  among  the 
islanders,  the  most  distinguished  by  wealth  and  birth  9,  among 
whom  were  Crius,  the  son  of  Polycritus,  and  Casalnbus,  the  son 
of  Aristocrates,  two  persons  who  had  very  great  power,  and 
taking  them  over  to  Attica,  placed  them  as  a  pledge  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  -/Eginetae. 
— But  afterwards  Cleomenes,  having  been  discovered  to  have  74 
used  foul  means  against  Demaratus,  was  seized  with  fear  of  the 
Spartans,  and  secretly  withdrew  into  Thessaly.  From  thence, 
coming  into  Arcadia,  he  made  various  attempts,  exciting  the 
Arcadians  to  rise  up  against  Sparta,  and  not  only  bound  them 
by  different  oaths,  that l  they  should  follow  him  wheresoever 
he  should  lead ;  but  was  even  desirous  of  taking  the  chief 
men  of  the  Arcadians  to  the  town  of  Nonacris,  there  to  make 
them  swear  by  the  water  of  the  Styx ;  for  in  that  town  the 
water  of  the  Styx  is  said  to  be  by  the  Arcadians.  The  stream 
is  of  the  following  nature :  the  water  appearing  in  no  great 
quantity,  drops  from  a  rock  into  a  vale ;  a  fence  of  masonry 
surrounds  the  vale.  Nonacris,  in  which  is  this  source,  is  a 
city  of  Arcadia,  near  Pheneum.— The  Lacedasmonians,  un-  75 
derstanding  that  Cleomenes  was  acting  in  this  manner,  recalled 


6  vrctfio*.    See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  chap.  50. 

p.  862,  or  sect.  564.  9  aXXav;  <ri  e^xm; — *«<  S»i  neu.     See 

7  IT'  uuTtQugy  d).tv;.  See  Viger,  p.  62.  Viger,  p.  398,  note. 

8  Herodotus  resumes  once  more  the  1  %  pli,  for  «  pit*  used  by  the  Ionian 
narrative,  which  he  had  interrupted  at  writers  in  forms  of  swearing. 
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him  to  Sparta,  to  reassume  his  former  dignity  2.  The  prince 
having  returned,  was  immediately  seized  with  madness,  though 
he  had  been  previously  not  quite  of  sane  mind  ;  for  whenever 
he  met  any  of  the  Spartans,  he  would  thrust  the  sceptre  in  his 
face.  In  consequence  of  his  behaving  in  this  manner,  and 
being  mad,  his  relations  bound  him  with  wooden  bands. 
Being  thus  bound,  when  he  saw  that  only  one  of  his  guards 
was  by,  he  asked  for  a  knife3;  the  guard  having  at  first 
refused  to  give  it,  he  threatened  him  with  what  he  would 
afterwards  do  to  him,  till  at  last  the  guard,  terrified  (for  he 
was  one  of  the  Hilots)  at  the  menaces,  gave  him  the  knife. 
Cleomenes  taking  the  steel  lacerated  his  person  from  the  legs 
upwards  ;  for  slashing  his  flesh  lengthwise,  he  proceeded  from 
his  legs  to  his  thighs  ;  from  the  thighs  to  the  hips  and  loins  ; 
till  at  last  he  reached  the  belly,  which  he  scored,  and  in  that 
manner  died.  Because,  according  to  what  most  of  the  Greeks 
state,  he  had  persuaded  the  Pythia  to  pronounce  the  oracle 
concerning  Demaratus4:  according  to  what  the  Athenians 
alone  state,  it  was  because,  in  his  invasion  of  Eleusis,  he  had 
cut  down  the  grove  of  the  goddesses5:  but  the  Argives 
affirm,  that  it  was  because,  after  tearing  away  some  Argives 
who  had  fled  from  battle  from  a  temple  of  theirs  sacred  to 
Argos,  he  had  massacred  them,  and  holding  even  the  grove 
itself  in  contempt,  had  set  fire  to  it. 

For  Cleomenes  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  it 
had  been  pronounced  to  him  that  he  should  take  Argos. 
When  at  the  head  of  the  Spartans  he  was  come  to  the  river 
Erasinus,  which  is  said  to  flow  from  the  lake  Stymphalia  ;  for 
they  assert,  that  this  lake6,  after  falling  into  a  dark  chasm, 
reappears  in  the  territory  of  Argos,  from  which  place  the 
water  is  called  by  the  Argives,  Erasinus  ;  Cleomenes  having 
come,  I  say  7,  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  offered  sacrifice  to  it  ; 
but  as  the  victims  afforded  8  no  good  omen  to  his  passage,  he 


2  Construction  :  xurvyw  »i>rt»  it  IStraj-  properly  a  piece  of  land  consecrated  to 
r»i»  if}   To7fi  ttlreifi  re'tri  xai   vgartgoi  some  god.     Sometimes  the  term  is  taken 
»££'•     See  Matthiae,    Gr.    Gramm.  p.  in   a    more  extensive    meaning,  for    a 
538,  or  sect.  386,  and  p.  900,  or  sect,  temple;    and  sometimes  it    signifies   a 
585,  ft.  "  recalled  him  to  Sparta  on  the  sacred  grove,  as  in  c.  79.     The  word 
same   couditions   as  he  had  previously  xilfiu,  tondeo,  has  induced  me  to  give 
ruled;  i.  e.  reinstated  him.''  it  this  last  sense.     Larcher. 

3  The  fia%aiga,  was  a  curved  weapon,  c  T«»  X/^»»v,  accusative  before  the  in- 
a  sword  or  cutlass  ;  the  %if»s,  a  straight  finitive,  governed  by  \iyiriu.    See  Mat- 
sword.    The  former  word  signifies  like-  thiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  810. 

wise,  a  knife,  a  razor  ;  S/a-X?  puxctiga,  a  7  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  946, 

pair  of  scissors.  or  sect.  611. 

*  Intemperance  appears  to  have  been  8  xaXJujgia;  :  the  Latin  lito,  perlito  ; 

the  true  cause  of  Cleomenes's  frenzy:  is  said  of  a  victim,  which,  according  to 

see  c.  84.  the  marks  found  in  sacrificed  animals,  is 

5  Ceres  and   Proserpine,     -r'tuttn   is  pleasing  to  the  gods,  or  shews  that  one 
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said,  that  he  admired  9  Erasmus  for  not  betraying  his  citizens, 
still  should  not  the  Argives  escape  so  easily 1.  He  then 
retired,  and  marched  his  troops  to  Thyrea ;  after  sacrificing  a 
bull  to  the  sea,  he  conveyed  them  on  ship  2  board  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Tiryns  and  Nauplia. — Understanding  this,  the  Argives  77 
marched  down  towards  the  sea,  to  assist  the  invaded  country. 
When  they  were  near  Tiryns,  in  the  place  which  bears  the 
name  of  Sepeia,  they  encamped  opposite  the  Lacedaemonians, 
leaving  no  great  space  between  the  two  lines.  So  situated, 
accordingly,  the  Argives  did  not  dread  a  pitch  battle,  but 
were  fearful  lest  they  might  be  taken  by  surprise ;  for  it  was 
to  this  that  their  oracle  alluded3,  which  the  Pythia  pro- 
nounced in  common  to  them  and  to  the  Milesians4;  it  ran 
thus :  "  But  when  the  female  conquering  shall  have  repelled 
"  the  male,  and  glory  gained  among  the  Argives,  then  shall 
"  she  make  many  of  the  Argian  women  to  rend  their  faces ; 
"  so  some  day  snail  one  of  the  men  to  be  say,  a  dire  triple 
"  coiled  serpent  hath  been  destroyed,  by  the  javelin  quelled.'1'' 
All  these  concurring  circumstances,  accordingly,  spread  terror 
among  the  people  of  Argos ;  and  they  resolved  in  conseauence 
to  regulate  their  army  by  the  herald  of  the  enemy',  and 
according  to  that  determination  acted  in  this  manner :  when- 
ever the  Spartan  herald  sounded  some  signal  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  Argives  likewise  did  the  same. — Cleomenes,  78 
observing  that  the  Argives  did  whatever  the  herald  of  the 
Spartans  gave  the  signal  for,  gave  orders  to  his  troops  when 
the  herald  should  give  the  signal  for  taking  their  repast,  then 
to  seize  their  arms,  and  charge  the  enemy.  These  com- 
mands were  obeyed  by  the  Lacedaemonians ;  for  they  fell 
upon  the  Argives  when  they  were  taking  their  repast,  accord- 
ing to  the  signal;  they  killed  many  of  them,  but  a  still 
greater  number  having  fled  to  the  grove  of  Argus,  the 
Spartans  stationed  themselves  around  the  place,  and  kept 


has  their  consent  to  begin   an  under-  oracle  is  explained  as   alluding  to  the 

taking.      This  verb   is  construed  with  conduct  of  Telesilla,   who   armed    the 

the  infinitive.     Schneid.  Gr.  Germ.  Lex.  women  of  Argos,   and  with   their  aid 

y«£,  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  950,  vii.  repelled   Cleomenes    and  the   Lacedae- 

9  &<yntrtlcu  in  an  ironical  sense.     See  monians,  who  had  expected  to  find  Argos 

Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  520,  or  sect,  without  defenders,  as  narrated  by  Pau- 

373,  obs.  sanias.     The  second  part  of  the  oracle 

1  x*'Sut>>  non  habere  quod  doleas,  i.  e.  Larcher  leaves  to  be  explained  by  those 
a  damno  immunem  esse.   Herman.  Adnot.  who  may  think  themselves  inspired  by 
Vig.  207.  the  god  of  Delphi,  whose  obscure  an- 

2  The  vessels  he  took  by  force  from  swers   had    gained    him  the    name   of 
the  jEginetae  and  Sicyonians :  see  c.  92.  Aa£/«j.     Larcher. 

3  \X,M  <•*{«  vel  •*>  respicere,  spectare,  5  Literally,  "to  make  use. of  the  ene- 
pevtinere  ad.     Vig.  p.  197.  mies'  herald." 

*  See  v.  19.    The  first  part  of  this 

VOL.  II.  O 
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79  watch. — Then  Cleomenes  acted  in  the  following  manner :  he 
had  in  his  army  some  deserters,  from  whom  he  obtained  what 
information  he  wanted,  and  then  sent  a  herald  to  call  the  Ar- 
gives,  who  were  shut  up  in  the  precinct,  summoning  them  by 
name.     The  herald  called  them  out,  saying,  that  he  had  their 
ransom ;  two  mines  is  the  sum  appointed  to  be  paid  6  among 
the  Peloponnesians  for  a  prisoner.    Cleomenes,  therefore,  call- 
ing them  out  individually  7,  massacred  about  fifty  of  the  Ar- 
gives ;  this  took  place,  it  seems,  unknown 8  to  the  rest  who 
were  within  the  precinct ;  for  as  the  grove  was  thick,  they  who 
were  within  side  could  not  observe  those  on  the  outside,  or 
what  they  were  doing;    at  least,  until  at  last  one  of  them 
climbing  up  a  tree  saw  what  was  going  on;  when,  accordingly, 

80  those  that  were  called  would  no  longer  go  out. — Then  Cleq- 
menes  commanded  every  one  of  the  Hilots  to  heap  up  wood 
around  the  grove ;  these  having  so  done,  he  set  fire  to  the 
grove ;  and  when  it  was  already  in  flames,  he  asked  one  of  the 
deserters  to  what  god  the  grove  was  sacred.     The  other  made 
answer,  that  it  was  that  of  Argus.     When  Cleomenes  heard 
this,  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  said,  "  Prophetic  Apollo, 
"  surely   thou   hast   greatly  deceived   me,  in   saying  that  1 
"  should  take  Argos9:  methinks  the  oracle  is  fulfilled  to  me."" 

81  — After  this  Cleomenes  permitted    the  greater  part   of  his 
troops  to  go  back  to  Sparta,  while  he  himself  taking  a  thou- 
sand of  the  most  valiant  went  to  the  Herasum,  there  to  offer 
sacrifice.     Wishing  himself  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  the  priest 
endeavoured  to  hinder  him,  saying,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for 
a  stranger  to  offer  sacrifice  in  that  place :    but  Cleomenes 
commanded  the  Hilots  to  tear  the  priest  from  the  altar,  and 
scourge  him,  while  he  himself  sacrificed.     Having  so  done,  he 

82  went  his  ways  to   Sparta. — On  his  return,  his  enemies  im- 
peached him  before1  the    ephori,  declaring  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  bribe  not  to  take  Argos,  when  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity -  of  capturing  it  with  facility.     He  told  them,  whether 
truly  or  falsely  I  cannot  say  for  certain ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
he  did  tell  them,  "  that  ,when  he  had  taken  the  temple  of 
"  Argus,  he  imagined  that  the  oracle  of  the  god  was  fulfilled 

6  izTmi*.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  biguity  deceived  Cleomenes.     Larchfr. 
p.  804.  i  \Ve  have  previously  seen,  c.  72,  ura 

7  «j    ixaffrou;.     Viger,   p.    456,   and  Sj*a»'T>5£/!jv   v&a.yiti ;    so    here,   into  nui 
Herman's  note,  361.  ttfofous  utraynv,  instead  of  us  ^ixaffrngiw, 

8  vaiuTa.  IX«X>J^H  yitofj.iia.  rout  Lti-xovt.  ti;  ifogovi.    This  form  has  not  escaped 
The  verb  Xav&ttw  constructed  with  the  the   industry  of  A.  Matthiae,   see    Gr. 
participle.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  Gramm.  p.  916.  or  sect.  593,  last  para- 
p.  840,  or  sect.  552,  2.  graph. 

0  The  hero  Argus  is  called  in  Greek         2  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  862, 
"Ae-yss,  the  same  as  the  town :  the  am-     or  sect.  564. 
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"  to  him  ;  that  in  consequence  therefore  of  that,  he  did  not 
"  think  fit  to  make  any  attempt  on  the  city,  at  least  before  he 
"  should  have  consulted  the  victims,  and  ascertained  whether 
"  the  deity  would  deliver  it  up  to  him,  or  whether  he  would 
"  stand  in  his  way.  That  the  omens  being  favourable  at  the 
"  Heraeum,  a  flash  of  fire  burst  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the 
"  statue,  and  that  he  thereby  understood  the  truth,  namely, 
"  that  he  should  not  capture  Argos ;  for  if  the  flame  had 
"  burst  from  the  head,  he  should  have  wholly3  taken  the 
**  city ;  but  as  it  burst  from  the  bosom,  he  must  have  done 
"  all  that  the  god  wished  to  take  place.1'  In  this  account  he 
appeared  to  the  Spartans  to  speak  credibly  and  plausibly,  and 
nonsuited  his  prosecutors  by  a  large  majority4. — Argos  was 83 
so  widowed 5  of  inhabitants,  that  the  slaves  were  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  holding  the  offices  of  magistrates  and  governing,  till 
such  time  as  the  sons  of  the  slain  were  grown  up,  when  those 
latter,  recovering  back  for  themselves  the  city  of  Argos,  cast 
out  the  slaves.  The  slaves  being  driven  out,  possessed  them- 
selves by  battle  of  Tiryns.  For  some  time,  accordingly,  con- 
cord existed  between  the  two  parties ;  but  afterwards  a  seer 
came  to  the  slaves,  Cleander,  a  native  of  Phigalea,  in  Ar- 
cadia6. This  person  persuaded  the  slaves  to  set  upon  their 
lords ;  from  which  circumstance  war  raged  between  them  for 
a  considerable  time,  till  at  last  the  Argives  with  difficulty 
gained  the  upper  hand. 

The  Argives  therefore  state,  that  it  was  for  the  above  84 
reason  that  Cleomenes  became  a  maniac,  and  miserably  pe- 
rished. But  the  Spartans  themselves  declare,  that  it  was  not 
by  the  operation  of  any  deity  that  Cleomenes  became  mad, 
but  that  by  conversing  with  the  Scythians  he  became  a  hard 
drinker  7, -and  that  by  that  reason  he  lost  his  senses.  For  that 
the  Scythians  nomades,  ever  since  Darius  had  invaded  their 
territory,  had  persisted  in  the  desire  of  taking  vengeance  on 
him ;  and  that  they  sent  to  Sparta  to  make  an  alliance,  and  to 
arrange  that  the  Scythians  themselves  should  attempt  to  make 
an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  the  Medes,  near  the  river 
Phasis,  and  to  persuade  the  Spartans,  starting  from  Ephesus, 
/ 

3  ulgiM  xar   cixgtis*    Respecting  this  means  one  who  drinks  wine  unmixed, 
form  of  speech,  see  p.  70,  note  2,  of  this  As  it  was  the 'general  custom  with  the 
volume.  ancients  to  drink  their  wine  mixed  with 

4  Literally,  "  and  escaped  his  prose-  water,  this  expression  was  nearly  equi- 
cutors  by  a  great  distance."  valent  to  what  we  call  a  hard  drinker :  a 

5  See  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  472,  similar  expression  is  frequent  in  French, 
or  sect.  330.  "  cet  homme-la  ne  trempe  pas  son  vin," 

6  fpiyatels  a-r'  'Ag««S/»if.     See  p.  1,  that  man  does  not  mix  his  wine  with, 
note  3,  of  this  volume.  water ;  i.  e.  drinks  hard.     Translat. 

^  ax^arfrtrn;  (from  axgetras,  HCOTIJJ)    . 
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to  proceed  upwards  in  Asia,  and  then  that  both  parties  should 
march  towards  a  place  of  rendezvous.  They  go  on  to  state, 
that  Cleomenes,  when  the  Scythians  came  for  that  purpose, 
became  too  intimate  8  with  them  ;  and  frequenting  their  com- 
pany more  than  was  fitting,  he  learnt  of  them  to  drink  hard  ; 
from  which  cause  the  Spartans  are  of  opinion  that  he  became 
mad ;  and  from  that  time,  according  to  their  own  statement, 
when  they  wish  to  drink  deep9,  they  say  to  the  servant, 
"  pour  out  like  a  Scythian."  Such  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  Spartans  narrate  the  circumstances  relating  to  Cleomenes. 
For  my  part,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  was  the  forfeit  which 
Cleomenes  paid  to  Demaratus. 

85  When  the  JEgmetse  were  informed  of  the  decease  of  Cleo- 
menes, they  despatched  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  impeach 
Leoty chides  on  the  subject  of  the  hostages  detained  at  Athens. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  having  assembled  a  court  of  judicature, 
determined  that  the  JSginetse  had  been  indignantly  handled 
by  Leotychides ;  and  decreed  that  he  should  be  given  over  to 
be  taken   to  ^Egina,  in  retaliation  for  the  men  detained  at 
Athens.     But  the  ^Egineta?  being  about  to  take  away  Leoty- 
chides, Theasides,  son  of  Laoprepes,  a  man  of  rank  at  Sparta, 
said  to  them,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do,  men  of  JEgina,  to 
"  take  away  the  king  of  the  Spartans,  that  has  been  given  up 
"  by  the  citizens  ?  If  now,  yielding  to  passion,  the  Spartans 
"  have  so  decreed,  look  to  it,  lest  *,  if  you  do  this,  they  bring 
"  hereafter  any  fatal  calamity  on  your  own  country.11     Hav- 
ing heard  this  observation,  the  jEginetae  refrained  from  the 
abduction;    but   made  the  following  stipulation,   that   Leo- 
tychides  should   accompany   them    to   Athens,   and   restore 

86  their  citizens  to  them. — But  when  Leotychides  on  his  arrival 
1  claimed  back  the  deposit,  the  Athenians,  being  unwilling  to 

five  them  up,  had  recourse  to  subterfuge,  saying,  that  two 
ings  had  deposited  them,  and  that  they  did  not  think  it 
right  to  give  them  back  to  the  one  without  the  other.  The 
Athenians  having  refused  to  make  restoration,  Leotychides 
addressed  to  them  the  following  speech  :  "  Athenians,  do  what 
"  you  yourselves  choose ;  for  by  returning  the  deposit  you 
"  will  do  what  is  just ;  and  by  not  returning  it  you  will  do 
"  the  contrary2.  I  will,  however,  relate  to  you  what  hap- 
"  pened  at  Sparta  once  respecting  a  deposit.  We  Spartans 

8  On  this  signification  of  the  eorapa-  Ion?  draughts.     Schnzid.  Gr.  Germ.  Lex. 
rative,  see  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  661,        ^  ?**•»,  i.  e.  •&  »*.*{.    See  Viger,  p. 
or  sect.  457,  2.  345,  and  Zeunius's  note  *. 

9  gtufingai  yr'mt*,  supply  entt  or  tefttt,        2  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  488, 
to  drink  wine  mingled  with  but  httle  or  sect.  344,  obs.  2. 

water:    hence,  to  drink  deep,  to  take 
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"  relate,  that  in  the  third  generation  before  my  time  there 
"  lived  in  Lacedaemon  one  Glaucus,  son  of  Epicydes.  This 
"  man,  we  say,  not  only  held3  the  first  rank  in  all  other  re- 
"  spects,  but  was  also  famed  4  for  justice  beyond  all  who  at  that 
"  time  inhabited  Lacedaemon.  The  following  events,  we  say, 
"  befel  him  in  due  season5.  A  native  of  Miletus  came  to 
"  Sparta,  and  wished  to  have  a  conference  with  him,  making 
"  the  following  statement.  I  am,  said  he,  a  Milesian,  and  have 
"  come,  Glaucus,  with  the  desire  of  profiting  by  thy  justice; 
"  for  as  the  fame  of  thy  justice  is  much,  not  only  throughout 
"  the  rest  of  Asia,  but  likewise  about  Ionia,  I  have  considered 
"  within  myself  that  Ionia  is  ever  and  anon  in  danger,  whereas 
"  the  Peloponnesus  is  securely  placed ;  and  by  that  reason  one 
"  can  never  expect  the  same  individuals  to  hold  property  for 
"  any  length  of  time :  having  therefore  considered  and  argued 
"  these  things,  I  have  resolved  to  change  one  half  of  my  pos- 
"  sessions  into  silver,  and  deposit  it  with  thee,  well  knowing 
"  that  entrusted  to  thy  keeping  my  property  will  be  safe ; 
"  do  thou  therefore  take  my  riches,  and  likewise  take  and 
"  preserve  these  tokens,  and  whosoever  shall  come  with  the 
"  like,  and  claim  back  the  deposit,  do  thou  restore  6  it  to  him. 
"  Such,  accordingly,  was  the  discourse  that  the  stranger  come  2 
"  from  Miletus  held ;  and  Glaucus  received  the  deposit  on 
"  the  above-mentioned  condition.  After  the  lapse  of  a  long 
"  time,  the  sons  of  the  person  who  had  deposited  the  money 
"  came  to  Sparta ;  and  coming  to  a  conference  with  Glaucus, 
"  shewed  the  tokens,  and  claimed  back  the  treasure;  but 
"  Glaucus  put  them  off,  making  at  the  same  time  this  elusive 
"  answer :  <  Neither  do  I  remember  the  circumstance,  nor  can  I 
"  bring  to  my  mind  any  thing  such  as  you  speak  of7;  should 
"  I  call  it  to  my  recollection,  I  am  willing  to  do  all  that  is  just; 
"  and  if  I  did  indeed  receive  the  deposit,  honestly  to  return 
"  it ;  but  if  at  least  I  never  received  any  thing  at  all,  I  shall 
"  follow  with  respect  to  you  the  laws  of  Greece 8.  I  shall 
"  therefore  defer  settling  this  business  with  you  till  the  fourth 
**  month  from  this.'  The  Milesians  accordingly  went  their 

3  Equivalent  to   «*t/»   \i  ra,   *(>u<r»  6  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  824, 
(X«T«)  ra.  -ri  «xx«,  xcti  S«  xui,  &c.    See  and  the  learned  Bishop  of  Chester's  ob- 
Schweig.  Lex.  Herod.  servation,  p.  xlviii. 

4  Viger,  p.  175.     Tu  recte  vivis,   si  7  Construction  :  aiVi  auSi*  tftit/eci  rovrtiv 
curas  esse  quod  AUDIS.     Horat.  ff^i^ii  p,t,  "nor  does  any  knowledge 

5  Sxnvfiiiif  %{o*y,  suo  tempore.  Schweig.  of  these  matters  return,  revolve  in  my 
Lex.  Herod.     Duns  un  temps  determine,  mind  or  memory."     JSL.  Portus  explains 
Larcher.       Nach    einer    gewissen    Zeit.  vifiQigiir  by  perlinere :    "  Nee   ad    me 
Schneid.    All  these  authorities,  to  which  pertinet  quidquam  horum  scire."     J£. 
add  Wesseling,  are  therefore  opposed  to  Port.  Lex.  Ton. 

the  usual  translation,  "insequente  tern-        8I  suppose  by  prosecuting  them  for 
pore,"  in  the  process  of  time.  their  pretended  attempt  at  extortion. 
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"  ways  sorrowfully,  considering  themselves  to  have  been  fleeced 

3  "  of  their  money.     Glaucus  proceeded  to  Delphi,  there  to 
"  consult  the  oracle ;    and  when  he  asked  the  oracle  whether 
"  he  might  possess  himself  of  the  money  by  perjury 9,  the 
"  Pythia  addressed  him  in  these  words :    '  Glaucus,  son  of 
"  '  Epicydes  !  thus  to  conquer  by  perjury,  and  possess  thyself 
"  '  of  the  wealth,  will  be  forthwith  accompanied  with  lucre. 
"  '  Swear ;    for  death  awaits  e'en  the  honest  man :   still  has 
"'Perjury  a  son    unnamed,   without  feet,  without  hands; 
"  '  with  rapid  strides  he  approaches,  till  ravaging  he  destroys 
"  '  the  whole  race,  the  whole  house.     Whereas  the  honest 
'*  'man's  progeny  blooms  for  ever.1     When  Glaucus   heard 
"  this,  he  besought  .the  god  to  have  mercy  on  him  for  what 
"  he  had  said ;  but  the  Pythia  declared,  that  to  tempt  the 
"  god,   and  to  act,  were  the    same.     Glaucus,   accordingly, 
"  having  sent  for  the  Milesian  strangers,  restored  the  money 

4  "  to  them.     Now,   Athenians,  it  shall  be  stated  with  what 
"  view  this  speech   has   been  pronounced   before   you.     Of 
"  Glaucus  there  is  not  at  the  present  day  one  descendant,  nor 
"  any  house  supposed  to  have  been  his;  he  has  been  com- 
"  pletely  rooted  up  out  of  Sparta.     So  that  it  is  good,  in  as 
"  far  as  regards  a  deposit,  not  so  much  as  to  think  of  any 
"  thing   but  returning  it  when  redemanded."     Leoty chides, 
having  so  spoken,  and  seeing  the  Athenians  would  not  even 
then  attend  to  him,  went  his  ways. 

87  The  ^ginetae,  before  they  had  suffered  the  punishment  of 
their  first  hostilities  and  insults  against  the  Athenians,  acted 
in  the  following  manner,  to  gratify  the  Thebans.     Irritated 
against    the  Athenians,   and   fancying   that   they   had   been 
unjustly   treated,  they  made  preparations  to  be  avenged  of 
them ;    and    placing   themselves  in  ambush,  took  from   the 
Athenians  the  theoris1,  a  h've  oared  vessel,  full,  of  the  chief 
citizens,  as  it  was  lying  off  Sunium ;  and  seizing  the  crew,  cast 

88  them  in  bonds. — The  Athenians,  after  suffering  this  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  ^Eginetae,  no  longer  deferred  to 
take  2  all  sorts  of  measures  against  them  :  there  was  in  TEgma 
a  man  of  rank,  his  name  Nicodromus,  son  of  Cncethus ;  this 
individual  had  a  grudge  against  his  countrymen,'  on  account 

9  ogxai  means  an  oath,  whether  true  or  ally  by  the  Athenians  to  Delos,  to  offer 

false :  the  context  shews  that  perjury  is  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  in  conformity  to  a 

here  meant.  vow  made  by  Theseus  at  his  departure 

1  The  ftiufis  was  the  ship  used  to  con-  from  Crete.     Construction :  xai  (Zv  <yug 

vey  the  ttea^ei  or  public  deputies  sent  to  S»i  roTtri  'Af»r»iem  vtvrvgv;  \-xl  ^owia, 

offer  sacrifice,  or  to  consult  the  oracle,  at  Matthiae,    Gr.    Gramm.    p.  950,   vii.) 

any  place,  in  the  name  of  the  state:  the  Xe^rnravrts  <J>  (Matthias,  sect.  611,  or  p. 

ambassadors  sent"  on  civil  affairs  were  946.)  T^V  hagfta  v»j«  ti^et. 

-called  tfaiffiti;.    The  theoris,  alluded  to  2  ^  eu.    See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 

here  by  Herodotus,  was  that  sent  annu-  p."930,  or  sect.  601,  n. 
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of  his  previous  exile  from  the  island ;  and  understanding  at 
this  time  that  the  Athenians  were  resolved  to  punish  the 
.ZEginetae,  planned  with  the  Athenians  the  betraying  of  the 
island,  pointing  out  the  day  on  which  he  would  make  the 
attempt,  when  it  would  behove  them  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
After  which  Nicodromus,  in  conformity  to  the  agreement 
he  had  made  with  the  Athenians,  seized  what  is  called  the  old 
town. — But  the  Athenians  did  not  come  at  the  proper  time,  89 
for  they  had  not  vessels  sufficient  to  engage  the  Mgmetas ; 
and  while3  they  were  accordingly  requesting  of  the  Corin- 
thians to  lend  them  some  ships,  the  enterprize  failed.  The 
Corinthians,  being  at  that  period  most  friendly  inclined  to- 
wards the  Athenians,  gave  them  twenty  ships  at  their  request ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  gave  them  in  exchange  for  five  drachmae 
each  4,  as  it  was  not  permitted  by  the  law  to  give  them  as  a 
gift :  the  Athenians,  accordingly,  taking  the  above,  together 
with  their  own  ships,  manning  seventy  sail  in  all,  steered  for 
^Egina,  where  they  arrived  later  by  one  day  than  had  been 
agreed  upon. — Nicodromus,  seeing  that  the  Athenians  did  not  90 
come  to  their  time,  embarked  on  ship  board,  and  made  his 
escape  out  of  ..^Egina,  and  several  others  of  the  islanders 
accompanied  him,  to  whom  the  Athenians  gave  Sunium  to 
inhabit :  sallying  from  whence  those  people  used  to  commit 
devastations 5  on  the  ^Eginetae ;  these  devastations  happened 
therefore  subsequently : — but,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  91 
the  opulent  among  the  ^Eginetaa  quelled  the  populace,  who, 
together  with  Nicodromus,  had"  risen  up  against  them ;  and 
afterwards  led  out  to  execution  such  as  they  had  laid  hands 
on.  But  on  this  occasion  they  committed  a  sacrilege,  which 
they  were  never  able  to  find  the  means  of  expiating,  but  were 
driven  out  of  the  island  ere 6  the  goddess  became  propitious 
to  them.  For  having  taken  prisoners  seven  hundred  of  the 
populace,  they  led  them  forth  for  execution  ;  when  one  of  the 
number  escaping  from  his  bonds,  fled  to  the  portal  of  Ceres 
Thesmophorus,  and  grasping  the  knockers7,  held  fast;  and  the 
others,  seeing  they  were  not  able  to  wrench  him  away,  cut  off 
his  hands,  and  so  took  him  away,  while  the  hands  remained 
hanging  to  the  knockers. — Such,  accordingly,  were  the  pro-  93 
ceedings  of  the  ^ginetae  among  themselves.  But  the  Athe- 

3_lv  a  sc.  %£o»iu.    See  Matthias,  Gr.  5  Viger,  p.  174. 

Gramni.  p.  883,  sect.  577.  6  ^a.iu  with  the  participle,  and  arga- 

4  if  Herodotus  had  meant  that  the  rsgav  by  pleonasm.     See  Matthias,  Gr. 

whole  fleet  was  given  for  five  drachmae,  Gramm.  p.  841,  or  sect.  553.     See  like- 

he  would  not  have  used  the  adjective  wise  Viger,  p.  251,  and  note  64. 

frivTaSjo^ai/f,  but  the  genitive    *ivrt  7  The  l-rieriruffrgov  was  the  ring  used 

Sjo^an :    see    Matthiae,    Gr.  Gramm.  .  to  pull  the  door  to. 
*»•  485,. or  sect.  342,  ft. 
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nians  having  come  with  their  seventy  sail7,  they  gave  them 
battle  on  the  sea ;  and  being  vanquished  in  the  engagement, 
called  for  assistance  on  the  same  persons  to  whom  they  had 
previously  applied,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Argives.  But  the 
latter  would  no  longer  afford  them  any  assistance,  being 
offended  that  the  ships  of  the  JEginetae,  which  Cleomenes 
had  taken  by  force,  should  have  touched  on  the  territory  of 
Argolis,  and  their  crews  joined  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their 
disembarkation.  Tn  that  same  inroad  troops  landed  likewise 
from  some  Sicyonian  vessels.  In  consequence  a  fine  was 
imposed  by  the  Argives  on  those  two  nations,  a  thousand 
talents,  namely,  five  hundred  on  each.  The  Sicyonians,  ac- 
cordingly, allowing  that  they  had  acted  contrary  to  justice, 
made  a  compact  with  the  Argives,  to  pay  one  hundred  talents, 
and  be  forgiven  the  rest  of  the  fine :  the  ^Eginetae,  however, 
would  not  grant  they  were  in  the  wrong,  and  obstinately 8 
refused  to  pay.  For  the  above  reason  therefore  when  they 
made  their  request  net  one  of  the  Argives  was  any  longer 
sent  to  their  assistance  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth, 
although  about  a  thousand  volunteers  joined  them;  these 
were  led  on  by  a  general9  whose  name  was  Eurybates,  an 
individual  who  had  exercised  the  pentathlon.  Of  these  volun- 
teers the  greater  part  never  returned,  but  were  slain l  by  the 
Athenians  in  /Egina ;  and  their  leader  Eurybates,  after  killing 
three  men  hand  to  hand2,  was  himself  slain  by  the  fourth, 

93  Sophanes,  son  of  Deceles3. — The  JEginetse  engaging  with  their 
fleet  the  Athenians,  when  not  in  line,  beat  them,  and  took 
four  of  their  vessels,  together  with  the  crews  4. 

94,  War  was  accordingly  carrying  on  by  the  Athenians  against 
the  ^Eginetae,  while  the  King  of  Persia  pursued  his  design, 
being  uniformly  reminded  by  his  servant  to  remember  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Pisistratidae  at  the  same  time  urging  him, 
and  misrepresenting  the  Athenians.  It  was  likewise  the 
intention  of  Darius,  making  use  of  that  pretence,  to  subject 
such  nations  of  Greece  as  had  refused  to  give  him  earth  and 
water.  Having,  accordingly,  dismissed  from  the  command  of 
the  troops  Mardonius,  who  had  ill  succeeded  in  the  naval  ex- 
pedition, and  appointing  other  generals,  namely,  Datis,  a  Mede 

7  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Grarnm.  p.  563,  sect.  592,  beginning  of  the  paragraph, 
or  sect.  400.  2  ftev*tftet%w  iva.fx.tai,   "  exercising 

8  See  Malthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  661.  the  duel:"  Larcher  therefore  translates, 
"  were  too  obstinate,  pertinacious."  "  comme  il  s'etoit  exerce  au  duel — as  he 

9  ffrfartiyos  airto.     See  Malthiae,  Gr.  had  trained  himself  to  single  rombat." 
Gramm.  p.  620,  or  sect.  430,  7.  Translat. 

1  inXiyrrxrav  vx  'AlffMt/a/n,  and  lower        3  See  ix.  74. 

down,  vf»  Si  reu  rireigrev  .  .  .  ixoSwfKU.  *  auraifi  att/>afi.  See  MatthiSB,  Gr. 
See  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  913,  or  Gramm.  p.  563,  or  sect.  400,/. 
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by  birth,  and  his  own  nephew,  Artaphernes,  son  of  Ar- 
taphernes,  he  sent  them  against  Eretria  and  Athens,  en- 
joining them  when  he  dismissed  them  to  enthral  those  places, 
and  to  bring  the  bondsmen  into  his  presence.  —  When  these  95 
newly  appointed  generals,  having  departed  from  court,  were 
come  to  the  Aleian  plain  in  Cilicia,  bringing  with  them  a 
numerous  and  well  equipped  land  army,  they  there  encamped, 
and  the  whole  of  the  naval  armament,  according  to  the  sub- 
sidy imposed  on  each  nation,  came  up,  and  joined  them. 
The  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  the  horses  likewise  assem- 
bled there,  which  Darius  had  the  year  before  commanded  his 
tributaries  to  get  ready.  Shipping  therefore  the  horses  aboard 
these  latter,  and  embarking  the  land  troops  on  board  the 
vessels,  they  set  sail  with  six  hundred  triremes  for  Ionia; 
from  which  place  they  did  not  stand  with  their  fleet  along  the 
continent,  making  straight  for  the  Hellespont  4  and  Thrace, 
but  taking  their  departure  from  Samos,  shaped  their  course 
through  the  Icarian  sea,  and  among  the  islands;  in  my 
opinion,  principally  because  they  dreaded  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Athos,  since  in  the  preceding  year,  when  attempting  to 
proceed  in  that  quarter,  they  had  suffered  a  great  discomfiture. 
Add  to  this,  that  Naxos,  which  had  not  before  been  captured, 
necessitated  them  to  follow  their  present  course.  —  When,  after  96 
passing  out  of  the  Icarian  sea,  they  were  arrived  at  Naxos,  (for 
the  Persians  intended  first  to  direct  their  arms  against  that 
island,  being  mindful  of  what  had  formerly  taken  place,)  the 
Naxians  abode  not  their  approach,  but  fled  to  the  mountains  ; 
and  the  Persians,  taking  prisoners  such  of  them  as  they  could 
catch,  fired  both  the  sacred  buildings  and  the  city  :  having  so 
done  they  held  on  their  course  against  the  rest  of  the  islands. 

At  the  time  the  Persians  were  acting  in  the  above  manner,  97 
the  inhabitants  of  Delos  followed  the  example  of  the  other 
islanders,  and,  forsaking  their  country,  fled  to  Tenos.  But 
Datis,  who  was  the  head  of  the  fleet,  the  forces  following  in 
his  rear,  forbade  the  ships  to  touch  there,  but  commanded 
them  to  proceed  over  to  Rhenea,  lying  opposite:  being  in- 
formed where  the  Delians  were,  he  sent  a  herald,  and  addressed 
them  thus  :  "  Holy  men  !  wherefore  do  ye  fly,  bearing  harsh 
"judgment  of  me,  such  as  I  deserve  not?  For  the  following 
"  are  the  commands  given  me  by  the  King,  and,  so  far  at  least, 
"  I  myself  know:  I  am  not  to  ravage  that  land  where  the  two 
"  gods  5  were  born,  neither  the  land  itself,  nor  its  inhabitants. 
"  Do  you  therefore  now  come  back,  to  your  homes  6,  and  in- 


*  Ifu  rou  '  Ekteffx-tv-rev.    See  Matthias,         6  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  672, 

Gr.  Gramm.  p.  469,  or  sect.  328.  or  sect.  466,  1. 
5  i.  e.  Diana  and  Apollo. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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"  habit  the  island."    The  above  proclamation  he  caused  to  be 
made  by  a  herald  to  the  Delians ;  after  which  he  burnt  on  the 

98  altar  a  pile  of  three  .hundred  talents  of  frankincense. — Datis, 
having  therefore  acted  in  this  manner,  steered  with  his  troops 
first  against  Eretria,  taking  with  him  both  the  lonians  and 
j^Eolians.     After  lie  had  quitted  the  place,  Delos  was  shaken 
by  an  earthquake,  this  being  the  first  and  last  time,  down  to 
my  days,  as  the  Delians  represent.     The  divinity,  no  doubt, 
displayed  to  mankind  this  prodigy  as  an  omen  of  calamities 
to  be ;  for  under  the  reigns  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  of 
Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  and  of  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Xerxes, 
during   those  three   successive   generations,  more  calamities 
befel    Greece   than   in   the   twenty   generations   previous    to 
Darius ;  some  proceeding  on  the  one  hand  from  the  Persians, 
others  again  from  the  chief  men  7  of  the  country  disputing 
for  power ;  so  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that  Delos  now 
trembled,  having  been  until  then  immoveable.     In  an  oracle 
respecting  the  island  it  was  thus  written.     "  Fll  shake  e'en 
"  Delos,  immoveable  though  she  be."     In  our  language  the 
above  names  have  the  following  meaning :  Darius,  "  he  who 
"  represses ;"    Xerxes,  "  a  warrior ;"    Artaxerxes,-  "  a  great 
"  warrior.11     And  the  Greeks   therefore  might  so  call  those 
kings  in  their  tongue  with  accuracy. 

99  When  the  barbarians  had  weighed  and  departed  from  Delos, 
they  touched  at  the  islands,  and  there  levied  troops,  and  took  the 
sons  of  the  islanders  as  hostages.     After  sailing  round  to  the 
islands,  they  touched  at  Carystus  8,  and  as  the  Carystians  would 
not  give  any  hostages,  and  refused  to  bear  arms  against  the 
neighbouring  cities,  meaning  Eretria  and  Athens,  they  forth- 
with laid  siege  to  the  place,  and  ravaged  their  land,  till  at  last 
the  Carystians  also  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Persians. 

100  — Meanwhile  the  Eretrians,  understanding  the  Persian  forces 
were  sailing  against  thenij,  entreated  the  Athenians  to  come 
to  their  assistance.  The  Athenians  did  not  refuse  aid,  but 
gave  them  as  auxiliaries  the  four  thousand  persons  to  whom 
the  land  of  the  Chalcidian  Hippobotas  had  been  allotted9. 
But  there  was  no  wholesome  counsel  among  the  Eretrians, 
who  had  sent  for  the  Athenians,  although  they  were  divided 
in  opinions;  for  one  party  advised  forsaking  the  city,  and 
going  to  the  mountainous  parts l  of  Euboea ;  while  the  others, 
hoping  to  reap  gain  to  themselves  at  the  hands  of  the  Per- 

1  Herodotus  means  the  Peloponnesian  volume. 

war,  of  which  he  had  seen  the  beginning.  l  These  «*g«  are   taken  by  Larcher 

Larcher.  and  Valckenaer  as  alluding  to  the  Ccela 

8  A  town  of  Eubosa.  of  Eubcea. 

9  See  v.  77,  p.   39,  note  5,  of  this 
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sians,  were  preparing  to  betray  their  country.  But  ^Eschines, 
son  of  Nothon,  a  man  of  rank  2  among  the  Eretrians,  knowing 
the  machinations  of  both  parties,  discovered  to  the  Athenians 
who  had  come3  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  and  also  besought 
them  to  withdraw  to  their  own  country,  lest  they  likewise 
should  perish  with  the  Eretrians:  the  Athenians  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  -/Eschines,  and  passing  over  to  Oropus  they  saved  them- 
selves.— But  meanwhile  the  Persians  continuing  their  course,  101 
touched  with  their  fleet  at  Tamyna,  Chcerea,  and  JEgilia4, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Eretria ;  and  having  taken  pos- 
session of  those  places,  forthwith  landed  their  horses,  and 
made  ready  to  fall  upon  the  enemy.  But  the  Eretrians  had 
no  thoughts  of  sallying  forth,  and  giving  battle;  but  their 
only  care,  now  that  the  proposal  to  forsake  the  city  had  been 
overruled,  was  if  they  could  5  to  defend  the  walls.  A  violent 
attack  on  the  ramparts  ensuing,  many  on  both  sides  fell 
during  six  days ;  and  on  the  seventh,  Euphorbus,  the  son  of 
Alcimachus,  and  Philarchus,  the  son  of  Cyneas,  men  of  rank 
among  the  citizens,  betrayed  the  town  to  the  Persians,  who, 
entering  the  place,  on  the  one  hand,  spoiled  and  set  fire  to 
the  sacred  edifices,  in  retaliation  of  the  temples  burnt  down 
at  Sardis ;  and  on  the  other,  took  away  the  men  as  slaves, 
according  to  the  orders  of  Darius  6. 

Having  reduced  Eretria,  and  awaited  a  few  days,  they  next  102 
proceeded  to  Attica,  closely  pressing  the  Athenians,  and  fan- 
cying that  they  should  succeed  with  them  as  they  had  done 
with  the  JSretrians.  As  Marathon  was  the  spot  of  Attica  best 
adapted  for  cavalry,  and  the  nearest  to  Eretria,  Hippias,  the 
son  of  Pisistratus,  took  them  to  that  plain. — When  the  Athe-  103 
nians  were  informed  of  this,  they  also  marched  to  Marathon  to 
repel  their  foes ;  they  were  headed  by  ten  generals,  the  tenth 
of  whom  was  Miltiades.  to  the  lot  of  whose  father,  Cimon,  son 
of  Stesagoras,  it  had  fallen  to  be  driven  from  Athens  by  Pisi- 
stratus, the  son  of  Hippocrates ;  when  exiled  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  win  the  Olympic  prize  in  the  four-horse  chariot  race; 
the  same  honour  having  previously  been  obtained  by  his 
maternal  brother  Miltiades  7.  In  the  next  following  Olympiad, 

2  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  635,  (xarhufii)  fjui,    vuurnv  p\*    <rnv    vix»v 
or  sect.  438.  aysXo^svov,   l^iviixtnirffKi    r&iuro    (i.   e.    <rb 

3  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  737,  aura)   vy   opa/wr^'ua  uSikQiM   Mt*.r!«3r>, 
or  sect.  504,  2.  see  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  'p.  538,  or 

4  See  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  499,  sect.  386,  1.  "  and  it  befell  him,  winning 
or  sect.  354,  6,  «.  this  victory,  to  gain   the  same  honour 

5  £*  xui,  i.  e.  «/  SU'V«/T«.     See  p.  13,  with  his,"  &c.    Larcher  translates,  "  al- 
note  7,  of  this  volume.  though  that  victory  belonged  to  him,  he 

0  See  chap.  94.         •  had  transferred  it  to  his  maternal  bro- 

7  I  take  the  construction  to  be,  ««)    (her  Miltiades." 
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having  obtained  the  same  victory  with  the  same  steeds,  he 
gave  Pisistratus  the  privilege  of  being  proclaimed  conqueror ; 
and  after  .giving  up  the  victory  to  him,  returned  home,  ac- 
cording to  agreement ;  having  gained  once  more  the  Olympic 
prize  with  the  same  horses,  he  met  with  his  death  8  from  the 
hands  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  Pisistratus  himself  being  no 
longer  in  existence.  They  put  him  to  death  near  the  pry- 
taneium,  placing  some  men  to  waylay9  him  by  night.  Cimon 
was  buried  before  the  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road 
called  Dia  Coiles ;  opposite  were  buried  the  horses  who  had 
won  the  three  Olympic  crowns.  Qther  horses  it  is  true  have 
achieved  the  same  thing,  namely,  those  of  Euagoras  the 
Lacedaemonian,  but  excepting  those  none  others.  Stesagoras, 
the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Cimon1,  was  accordingly  at  that  time2 
educating  near  his  uncle  Miltiades,  in  the  Chersonesus,  while 
the  younger,  having  the  name  of  Miltiades,  from  Miltiades 
the  founder  of  the  Chersonesus,  was  with  Cimon  himself  at 

104  Athens3. — This  Miltiades,  accordingly,  at  the  period  we  are 
describing,  having  come 4  from  the  Chersonesus,  became  one 
of  the  commanders  of  the  Athenians,  after  escaping  a  two-fold 
death :  for  in  the  first  place 5  the  Phoenicians,  pursuing  him 
as   far   as   Imbros,  were   extremely   desirous  of  seizing  his 
person,  and  conveying  him  up  to  the  King;   in  the  second 
place,  having  escaped  from  his  pursuers,  and  reached  his  own 
country,  when  he  fancied  himself  in  safety,  his  enemies  there 
seized  him,  and  bringing  him  before  the  tribunal 6  prosecuted 
him  for  tyranny  in   the  Chersonesus.     But  having  escaped 
these  latter  as  well,  he  was  at  last  appointed  leader  of  the 
Athenians,  having  been  elected  by  the  people. 

105  And  first,  while  the  generals  were  still  in  town,  they  de- 
spatched a  herald  to  Sparta,  one  Pheidippes,  an  Athenian,  and 
by  profession  a  hemerodrome7:  according  to  what  Pheidippes 
himself  asserted  and  reported  to  the  Athenians,  Pan  met  him 
near  mount  Parthenion,  above  Tegea,  and  calling  to  him  by 
name,  bade  him  ask  the  Athenians  "  wherefore  they  shewed 
"  no  respect  to  him,  though  he  was  well  inclined  towards  them, 


Z'a.irela.K'i*  is  to  be  taken  passively,  ades  succeeded  his  brother  Stesagoras. 
See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  913,  or  4  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  737. 
sect.  592,  /3.  and  p.  720.  5  S,^  ^  ,  ,  ,  Z^a,  Si.  See  Viger,  p. 

9  vniff»»rt(.     See    Matthias,    Greek  300,  note  54. 

Gramm.  p.  283,  and  339,  or  sect.  206,         6  l*i  'iixturr^ut.     See  Matthias,  Gr. 

3.  234,  'iu.  Gramm.  p.  916,  or  sect.  593,  c.     \Vtu\m 

1  See  Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  550,  •rvgetwftes ,  see  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 
or  sect.  392,  3,  obs.  490,  or  sect.  346.     See  likewise  p.  401, 

2  That  is  to  say,  at  the  time  of  Cimon 's  or  sect.  276. 

murder.  7  Jn  other  respects,  i.  e.  by  profession, 

3  We  have  seen  at  c.  39,  how  Milti-  a  courier,  and  exercising  that  trade. 
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"  and  had  often  been  already  of  service  to  them,  and  would  be 
"  so  hereafter8.1'  And  accordingly  the  Athenians,  seeing 
their  affairs  began  to  prosper,  and  believing  this  report  to  be 
true,  erected  beneath  the  acropolis  a  temple  to  Fan,  and  from 
that  time  9  have  propitiated  him  with  yearly  sacrifices  and  the 
torch  race l. — Pheidippes,  at  this  time,  when,  according  to  his  106 
own  account  at  least,  Pan  appeared  to  him,  being  sent  by  the 
generals,  arrived  at  Sparta  on  the  secon42  day  from  his 
departure  from  the  city  of  Athens.  On  his  arrival  before  the 
magistrates  he  said,  "  Lacedasmonians,  the  Athenians  implore 
"  you  to  bear  them  help,  and  not  to  suffer  the  oldest  city 
"  among  the  Greeks  to  fall  into  bondage  under  barbarians. 
"  For  even  now  Eretria  is  enthralled,  and  Greece  is  reft  of  a 
"  renowned  city  3."  Pheidippes  therefore  reported  according 
to  his  orders :  the  Spartans  resolved  4  to  assist  the  Athenians, 
but  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  do  so  immediately  5,  as  they 
did  not  wish  to  violate  the  law ;  for  it  was  the  ninth  of  the 
current  month,  and  they  declared  they  could  not  march  out 
on  the  ninth,  nor  when  the  moon's  circle  was  not  full.  The 
Spartans  therefore  waited  for  the  full  moon. 

Hippias,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  was  meanwhile  leading  the  107 
way  for  the  barbarians  to  Marathon :  he  had  the  previous 
night  beheld  the  following  vision  in  his  sleep.  He  fancied  he 
was  lying  with  his  own  mother.  He  inferred  therefore  from 
this  dream,  that  returning  back  to  Athens,  and  recovering  the 
power,  he  should  die  at  home  an  old  man :  such  was  the  con- 
jecture he  formed  from  his  dream.  At  the  present  time, 
acting  as  general,  on  the  one  hand,  he  made  the  prisoners 
from  Eretria  disembark  on  the  island  of  the  Styreans,  called 
./Egilia ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  sent  the  vessels  as  they  arrived 
at  Marathon  to  safe  moorings,  and  drew  up  the  barbarians  as 
they  came  on  land ;  while  thus  busied  he  happened  to  cough 
and  sneeze  more  violently  than  he  was  wont;  as  he  was  rather 
in  years  6  most  of  his  teeth  were  loose,  so  that  in  the  violence 
of  his  cough  he  cast  out  one  of  them.  The  tooth  having 
fallen  on  the  sand,  he  made  every  effort  to  find  it ;  but  as  he 


8  v»  In,   "hereafter;"    so    r»    nw,  if  all  the  torches  went  out,  the  prize 
"  now."     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  was  adjudged  to  no  one.     Larcher. 
408,  or  sect.  282.  2  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  177, 

9  Literally,  "  from  that  report."  or  sect.  144.  Blomfield's  note,  p.  xl. 

l  A  man,  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his        3  Literally,   "  is  become   weaker  by 

hand,  ran  from  the  altar  of  the  god  in  one  renowned  city."     See  Matthiae,  Gr. 

whose  honour  this  race  was  celebrated,  Gramm.  p.  573,  or  sect.  405. 
up  to  a  certain  mark:  if  the  torch  of  the        4  « it  pleased  them  to,"  &c. 
first  went  out,  he  gave  way  to  the  se-         5  See  the  foregoing  note  8. 
cond,  who,  if  a  similar  accident  befell        6  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  661 

himself,  gave  way  to  the  third.    Finally,  or  sect.  457, 1 . 
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could  not  see  it,  he  fetched  a  sigh,  and  said  to  the  bystanders, 
"  This  land  is  not  ours,  nor  shall  we  be  able  to  subject  it ; 
"  my  tooth  holds  whatever  portion  of  it  belonged  to  me." 
Hippias  accordingly  conjectured  his  dream  to  be  fulfilled 
from  this  circumstance. 

108  The  Athenians  being  drawn  up  in  the  precinct  of  Hercules, 
the  Plataeans  came  up  to  join  them  with  all  their  forces.  For 
the  Plataeans  had  given  themselves  up  to  the  Athenians ;  and 
the  latter  had  already  undergone  many  toils  on  their  account. 
They  gave  themselves  up  on  the  following  occasion.  Ha- 
rassed by  the  Thebans  the  Plataeans  at  first  wished  to  give 
themselves  to  Cleomenes,,the  son  of  Anaxandrides,  and  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot ;  the  latter, 
however,  would  not  accept  the  offer,  and  addressed  them  thus : 
"  We  live  at  too  great  a  distance7,  and  such  an  assistance  as 
"  we  could  afford  you  would  be  of  little  avail 8,  as  you  might 
"  oftentimes  be  reduced  to  slavery  ere  any  of  us  should  hear 
"  of  it.  We  counsel  you  to  deliver  yourselves  to  the  Athe- 
"  nians,  a  nation  situate  near  yourselves,  and  not  unable  to  de- 
"  fend  you.1'  This  advice  was  given  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  not 
so  much  out  of  kindness  to  the  Plataeans,  as  with  the  design 
that  the  Athenians  being  brought  at  variance  with  the  Boeo- 
tians might  be  subject  to  many  labours.  Such  therefore  was 
the  counsel  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  Plataeans ;  and  the 
latter  did  not  neglect  to  avail  themselves  thereof,  but  at  the 
time  the  Athenians  were  performing  the  ceremonies  in  honour 
of  the  twelve  gods,  sat  down  as  suppliants  at  the  altar,  and 
delivered  themselves  up.  The  Thebans,  hearing  of  this,  car- 
ried arms  against  the  Plataeans,  and  the  Athenians  marched  to 
their  assistance.  The  two  parties  being  about  to  close  in  battle, 
the  Corinthians  prevented  them  :  for  the  latter  happening  to  be 
present,  and  being  nominated  umpires  by  each  party, negociated 
an  agreement,  defining  the  land  on  the  following  terms :  that 
"  the  Thebans  should  leave  undisturbed  such  of  the  Boeotians 
"  as  were  not  willing  to  be  ranked  among  the  Boeotians9:"  the 
Corinthians,  accordingly,  after  making  this  decision,  went  their 
ways.  But  tne  Boeotians  fell  upon  the  Athenians  as  they 
were  returning;  they  were  worsted  in  the  battle;  and  the 
Athenians  then  passing  over  the  limits  which  the  Corinthians 
had  set l  to  the  Plataeans,  fixed  the  Asopus  and  Hysiae  to  be 
the  boundary  between  the  Thebans  and  Plataeans.  The 


7  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  661,  9  See  Matthiaj,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  497, 
or  sect.  457, 2.  or  sect.  352,  2. 

8  Literally,  "  and  such  an  assistance  1  «4»*«»    uwi.      See    Matthias,    Gr. 
would  be  cold  to  you."  Gramm.  p.  593,  or  sect.  414,  b. 
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Platseans,  accordingly,  had  given  themselves  up  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  manner  I  have  described,  and  were  come  at  this 
time  to  bear  them  assistance  at  Marathon. 

Opinions  were  equally  divided2  among  the  Athenian  ge- 109 
nerals ;  some  advising  not  to  engage,  "  as  they  were  too 
"  few 3  to  close  with  the  army  of  the  Medes ;"  others,  and 
Miltiades  among  them,  advising  to  give  battle. '  Opinions 
were  thus  equally  divided,  and  the  worse  proposal  was  about 
to  prevail,  when  Miltiades  addressed  himself  to  the  polemarch. 
The  person  elected  by  ballot  to  be  polemarch  of  the  Athe- 
nians gives  his  vote  the  eleventh4;  for  at  an  early  period  the 
Athenians  fixed  that  the  polemarchs  should  have  the  same 
vote  as  the  generals.  At  this  time  Callimachus  of  Aphidnae 
was  polemarch ;  Miltiades  therefore  went  to  him,  and  spoke 
as  follows.  "  On  thee,  Callimachus,  it  now  depends  whether 
"  to  enslave  Athens,  or,  liberating  thy  country,  to  leave  a 
"  memorial  unto  every  age,  such  as  not  even  Harmodius  nor 
"  Aristogiton  have  left.  For  never,  from  the  time  that  the 
"  Athenians  have  existed,  have  they  been  in  greater  danger ; 
"  supposing  they  should  sink  before  the  Mede,  what  they  will 
"  have  to  undergo,  when  abandoned  to  Hippias,  is  decreed ; 
"  whereas  if  this  country  get  the  upper  hand,  no  doubt  but  it 
"  will  be  the  first  of  the  Grecian  states.  How  then  this  may 
"  be  brought  to  pass,  and  in  what  manner  the  decision  of  these 
"  matters  in  some  manner  depends  on  thyself,  I  will  now 
"  inform  thee.  Of  us  ten  generals  the  opinions  are  equally 
"  divided ;  the  one  party  advising  to  engage  battle,  the  other 
"  not  to  engage  battle.  Supposing  therefore  we  do  not  give 
"  battle,  I  conjecture  that  some  great  division  arising  will  so 
"  shake  the  minds  of  some  Athenians  as  to  incline  them 
'•  towards  the  Medes ;  whereas  if  we  give  battle,  and  the 
"  gods  deal  even-handedly,  ere  any  unmanly  thought  enter 
"  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Athenians,  we  shall  in  all  probabi- 
"  lity  gain  the  victory.  All  these  things,  therefore,  belong 
"  now  to  thee,  and  on  thee  they  depend;  for  if  thou  accede 
"  to  my  proposal  thy  country  will  be  free,  and  the  first  state 
"  in  Greece ;  but  shouldst  thou  take  up  the  advice  of  those 
"  that  oppose  giving  battle,  the  contrary  of  the  advantages'! 
"  have  enumerated  will  fall  to  thy  share." — Miltiades  by  this  110 
language  drew  over  Callimachus;  and  the  polemarch's  vote 
being  added,  it  was  determined  to  engage  the  foe.  After 

2  iy'ivnro  $/£«.      See  Matthiae,   Gr.     sect.  448,  b. 

Gramm.  p.  933.     See  likewise  p.  445,  4  The  hyperbaton  of  the  original  has 

or  sect.  308.  obliged  me  to  depart  from  the  general 

3  The  positive  for  the  comparative,  construction  of  the  Greek. 
See  Matthiae,   Gr.  Gramm.  p.  652,  or 
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which  the  generals,  whose  opinion  it  had  been  to  fight,  when 
the  command  for  the  day  fell  to  their  turn,  gave  it  each  up  to 
Miltiades;  the  latter  accepted  the  transfer,  but  would  not 
however  fight,  at  least  till  the  command  lawfully  fell  to  his 
turn. 

111  When  Miltiades's  turn  was  come,  the  Athenians  drew  up 
in  the  following  order  previous  to  engaging.     Callimachus 
had  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  as  a  law  held  in  those 
days  with  the  Athenians,  that  the  polemarch  should  have  the 
right  wing:  reckoning  from  the  polemarch,  the  tribes  suc- 
ceeded in  the  line  according  to  their  numbers,  the  one  ad- 
joining to  the  other:    lastly,  the   Platasans  were  posted  to 
form   the  left  wing.      Indeed,   since  that   battle,   when  the 
Athenians   perform   the    sacred   ceremonies   and   panegyrise, 
which  take  place  every  five  years,  the  Athenian  herald  begins 
his  prayers  by  imploring  "  that  all  blessings  may  visit  the 
;'  Plata?ans,  as  well  as  the  Athenians."     At  the  period  when 
the  Athenians  were  drawn  up  near  5  Marathon,  it  happened 
that  their  line  being  extended  to  equal  that  of  the  Medes,  the 
centre  had  but  few  ranks  in  depth,  and  in  that  part  the  line 
was  weakest,  whereas  either  wing  was  deeper  and  stronger.  — 

112  Their  order  of  battle  being  thus  formed,  and  the  victims 
favourable,  no  sooner  was  the  signal  given6  than  the  Athe- 
nians charged  the  barbarians  in  double  quick  time  7,  the  space 
between  the  two  armies  being  not  less  than  eight  stades8. 
The  Persians  seeing  their  opponents  advancing  to  the  charge 
made  ready  to  receive  them  ;  they  accused  the  Athenians  of 
being  mad,  and  rushing  to  total  destruction  9,  when  they  saw 
their   numbers  were   small,   and  they  were   running  to  the 
charge,  though  they  had  neither  horse  nor  bowmen;    such 
therefore  were  the  ideas  of  the  barbarians.     But  the  Athe- 
nians, having  in  close  order  come  up  to  the  enemy,  fought  in 
a  memorable  manner.     Indeed  they  are  the  first  of  all  the 
Greeks  that,  we  know  of  who  charged  the  enemy  at  a  running 
pace,  and  the  first  that  sustained  the  sight  of  the  Medic  garb, 
and  troops  so  clad  ;  till  then  the  very  name  of  the  Medes  l 
was  a  terror  to  the  Greeks. 

113  The  battle  at  Marathon  lasted  a  long  time  :  in  the  centre 
of  the  battle,  where.  the  Persians  themselves  and  Sacse  were 
arrayed,  the  barbarians  conquered  ;    and  breaking  the  line 


8  See  MatthiiE>  Gr-  Gramm-  P-  441, 
or  sect.  304. 

werewnTon"      whenthe    Athen''*™         »  fc^/"'  is  an  adjective,  which  must 
7  «/»„  TUT  *'tL-       ^  be  construed  with  uatw. 

'  *''  ^^^  P'571'  ****+*•  G™m'  ?'  444' 
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of  the  Athenians  in  that  part,  pursued  them  in  land:  but 
in  both  wings  the  Athenians  and  Plataeans  beat,  and  suffered 
the  routed  portion  of  the  barbarian  line2  to  flee  unmolested, 
while,  forming  the  wings  into  one  column,  they  marched 
against  that  part  of  the  enemy  which  had  broken  their  own 
centre,  and  those  likewise  the  Athenians  defeated.  They 
followed  up,  cutting  down  the  runaway  Persians,  till  coming 
to  the  shore,  they  called  out  for  fire,  and  attacked  the 
ships3. 

In  this  engagement 4  the  polemarch  Callimachus  fell,  after  114 
fighting  valiantly ;  among  the  generals,  Stesilaus,  son  of  Thra- 
sylaus,  was  slain5;  Cynsegeirus,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  having 
laid  hold  of  the  stern  6  of  a  ship,  had  his  hand  chopped  off 
with  an  adze,  and  went  down,  as  did  also  many  distinguished 
Athenians.— In  this  manner  the  Athenians  possessed  themselves  115 
of  seven  of  the  vessels ;  the  barbarians  backing  oars  7  with  the 
rest,  and  taking  the  slaves  made  at  Eretria,  from  the  island  8 
where  they  had  left  them,  proceeded  to  double  Sunium,  with 
the  intention  of  getting  the  start  of  the  Athenians  in  arriving 
at  the  city.  The  report  went  at  Athens  that  the  enemy9 
formed  that  project  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Alcmaeonidae ; 
and  that  these  latter,  according  to  agreement,  held  up  a 


2  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  643, 
or  sect.  442,  3. 

3  Some  movements  of  the  two  armies 
appear  to  have    been   omitted  by  the 
historian.     For  the  Athenian  centre  re- 
treating in  land,  when  the  two  wings 
formed  into  one   body  to    go  to  their 
assistance,  the  Persian  centre  must  have 
been   placed  between  two   columns  of 
the  enemy;  the  Athenian  centre  being 
in  their  van,  and  the  two  wings  in  their 
rear,  between  them  and  the  sea.     It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  therefore  how  the 
Persians  could  have  retreated  towards 
the  shore,  without  cutting  through  the 
Platasans  and  the  troops  commanded  by 
the  polemarch.      The  plans  that  have 
been  given  at  different  times  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Marathon  are  of  no  use  to  solve 
the  question.     Translat. 

4  TOUT*  pi*  .  .  .  ravra  Ji  .  .  .  nvra  J«. 
Viger,  p.  11,  note  20. 

6  a.'ifb  S*  Warn,  so  airS  (tit  W*»i,  ii.  39. 
Concerning  the  tmesis,  see  Matthias,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  917,  or  sect.  594,  2. 

6  The  «pxa<r-ra»  was  a  part  of  the 

stern,  composed  of  planks  arranged  upon 

their  height,  and  bent.     Flags  and  other 

ornaments,  serving  as  distinctive  marks, 

VOL.  II. 


were  hung  upon  this  part  of  the  ship, 
which  appears  to  have  served  as  a  shel- 
ter-box for  the  helmsman.  Those  who  are 
curious  in  such  matters  may  consult  Eu- 
stathius's  definition,  quoted  at  full  length 
by  Damm.  sub  voc.  Translat, 

7  I  have  followed  Larcher's  transla- 
tion, "  sans  revirer  de  bord,"  because  I 
see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  vessels 
were  drawn  up  with  their  sterns  to  the 
shore.  The  action  of  Cynaegeirus  proves, 
1   think,  nothing   more   than  that  the 
ships  drew  so  little  water,  that  the  Athe- 
nians, when  they  attacked  them,  waded 
out  as  far  as  the  sterns,  so  as  to  surround 
them.    The  depth  of  water  along  the 
shore  of  the  plain  of  Marathon  is  not 
six   feet  for  the  distance  of  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  land  ;  a  fact  which  the 
author  of  this  translation  ascertained  by 
personal  examination  some  years  since. 
Translat. 

8  The  island  of  ^Egilia.     See  ch.  107. 

9  Construction  :  airiti  1ff%t  tturovi  (i.  e. 


(in  an  active  sense)<r«DVa  ix^x^av*!;  *AA.«. 
Concerning  the  synonymous  forms,  air  in 
t%n  avrat,  and  aMs  'i%v  tt'ir'w,  see  p. 
35,  note  4,  of  this  volume.  Translat. 

Q 
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shield1  to  the  Persians,  when  already  aboard  their  fleet. — 

11 6  The  Medes,  accordingly,  sailed  round  Sunium ;    and  mean- 
while the  Athenians  marched  with  all  speed  2  to  the  relief  of 
the  city,  and  had  the  start  of  the  barbarians  in  arriving  there; 
and  as"  they  had  come  from  the  precinct  of  Hercules  at  Mara- 
thon, they  posted  themselves  in  another  precinct  of  Hercules 
at  Cynosarges.     The  barbarians  having  for  a  while  laid-to 
with  their  fleet  off  Phalerum,  for  that  was  in  those  times  the 

11 7  harbour  of  the  Athenians,  stood   away  for  Asia. — In  this 
battle  near  Marathon  about  six  thousand  four  hundred  of  the 
barbarians  perished ;  and  of  the  Athenians  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two:  such  were  the  numbers  that  fell  on  both  sides. 
On   the  field  a  prodigy  took  place,  it  was  this:    an  Athe- 
nian, Epizelus3,  son  of  Cuphagoraus,  while  fighting  in  the 
medly,  and  behaving  with  valour,  was  reft  of  eyesight,  having 
received  no  wound  in  any  part  of  the  body,  whether  from  at 
hand  or  afar.     And  from  that  time  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  blindness.     I  have  heard  that  he  was  wont  to  give  the 
following  account 4  respecting  this  accident :  that  he  fancied  a 
gigantic  heavy-armed  soldier  stood  before  him,  whose  beard 
shaded  the  whole  of  his  buckler ;  that  the  phantom  passed  by 
him,  and  put  to  death  the  man  standing  at  his  side.     Such 
was  the  account,  I  have  been  informed,  that  Epizelus  used  to 
give. 

118  Datis,  on  his  return  together  with  the  armament  to  Asia, 
having  arrived  at  Myconus,   beheld  a  vision  in  his  sleep: 
what  that  vision   was   is   not  related;    but  as  soon  as  day 
dawned  he  caused  a  search  to  be  made  in  the   ships ;    and 
having   found  aboard   a   Phoenician  vessel   a   gilt  image  of 
Apollo,  he  made  enquiries  from  whence  it  had  been  pillaged ; 
informed  from  what  temple  it  came,  he  set  sail  with  his  own 
ship  for  Delos.     And  as  at  that  time  the  Delians  were  come 
back  to  their  island,  he  deposited  the  image  in  the  temple, 
and  enjoined  the  islanders  to  convey  it   to  Delium  of   the 
Thebans,  a  place  standing  on  the  sea  side,  opposite  Chalcis. 
Datis,  accordingly,  after  giving  the  above  commission,  put 
to  sea ;  the  Delians,  however,  did  not  take  back  the  statue, 
but,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  the  Thebans  themselves,  in 

1  A  signal  that  it  was  time  for  them        3  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  727, 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  attack    or  sect.  499. 

the  city.     _  4  if  Herodotus  bad  meant  that  he 

2  *f  !T«5*y  J£«v.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  heard  the  account  from  Epizelus's  own 
Gramm.  p.  451,  or  sect.  315,  1.    iffnrat  lips,  the  verb  X»y«/»  would  have  been  in 
rt  iviKtfittu  *{<»  $  rtug  fia{&*(tut,  &c.  the  participle.    See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gram. 
See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  841,   or  p.'  835,  or  sect.  550,  obi.  3. 

sect.  553. 
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obedience  to  an  oracle,  took  it  to  Delium. — Datis  and  Arta- 119 
phernes,  when  the  fleet  reached  the  shore  of  Asia,  took  those 
of  the  Eretrians  whom  they  had  enslaved  up  to  Susa.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Eretrians  being  made  prisoners,  King  Darius 
cherished  an  implacable  anger  against  them,  as  they  had  been 
the  first  to  commence  deeds  of  injustice ;  but  when  he  saw 
them  brought  into  his  presence,  and  fallen  under  his  power, 
he  inflicted  no  farther  punishment  upon  them,  but  established 
them  in  the  territory  of  Cissia,  at  a  stathmus  5  of  his  own,  the 
name  of  which  is  Ardericca6,  distant  two  hundred  and  ten 
stades  from  Susa,  and  forty  from  the  well  which  furnishes 
three  different  sorts  of  substances.  For  they  draw  up  from  it 
bitumen,  salt,  and  oil,  in  the  following  manner.  It  is  drawn 
up  by  means  of  a  swipe7,  to  the  end  of  which  half  a  wine 
skin  is  fastened  in  place  of  a  bucket ;  shaking  this  kind  of 
bucket  under  the  surface,  a  man  draws  up  the  substances, 
and  then  pours  them  into  a  reservoir,  out  of  which  being 
poured  into  another  it  separates  into  the  three  forms ;  the 
bitumen  and  salt  crystallize  forthwith,  and  they  collect  into 
jugs  the  oil,  which  the  Persians  call  rhadinace ;  it  is  black, 
and  emits  a  strong  smell.  In  this  place  King  Darius  esta- 
blished the  Eretrians,  who  down  to  my  time  have  remained  in 
possession  of  that  spot,  preserving  their  ancient  language. 
Such  therefore  were  the  events  that  happened  to  the  Eretrians. 
— After  the  full  moon  two  thousand  of  the  Laceda?monians  120 
arrived  at  Athens,  being  so  eager  to  engage  the  foe,  that  they 
reached  Attica  on  the  third  day  of  their  departure  from 
Sparta.  Having  come  too  late  for  the  battle,  they  still  felt  a 
desire  of  seeing  the  Medes,  wherefore  proceeding  to  Marathon 
they  viewed  the  field  of  battle.  Afterwards,  having  given 
praise  to  the  Athenians  and  their  achievement,  they  withdrew 
back  again. 

It  is  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  me,  indeed  I  do  not  121 
credit  the  report,  that  the  Alcmaeonidae  should  ever  by  agree- 
ment have  held  up  a  buckler  to  the  Persians,  from  a  wish 
that  the  Athenians  should  fall  under  the  barbarians  and 
Hippias ;  since  it  is  evident  that  family  was  more,  or  at  least 
equally,  inimical  to  the  tyrants  with  Callias,  son  of  Phae- 

5  See  p.  25,  note  5,  of  this  volume.  consisting  of  a  long  pole  or  lever  fixed 

6  This  is  not  the  same  place  with  the  crosswise  on  the  top  of  a  post  (like  the 
Ardericca  mentioned  in  the  first  book,  beam  of  a  balance;  near  the  well ;  the 
See  the  Geographical  Index  to  Hero-  bucket  is  fastened  at  one  end  of  the  lever, 
dotus.  and  the  force  is  applied  at  the  other :  i 

7  See  the  first  volume  of  this  trans-  has  been  correctly  figured  in  the  Litho- 
lation,  p.  254,  note  4,  and  p.  165,  note  graphic  Illustrations  of  Herodotus,  pre- 
3.    The  swipe  is  a  very  simple  machine,  pared,  I  understand,  by  the  Rev.  1 .  V. 
used  for  drawing  water  out  of  a  well,  Short,  of  Christ  Church.    Trans/at. 
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nippus,  and  father  of  Hipponicus.  Now  Callias  was  the  only 
one  of  all  the  Athenians,  who,  at  the  time  Pisistratus  was  driven 
out  of  Athens,  durst  purchase  his  property  when  put  up  to 
sale  by  the  public  crier  8,  and  devised  all  other  most  hostile 
measures  against  him.  —  This  Callias  is  deserving  of  frequent 
mention  by  all9;  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  what  has 
been  mentioned  above,  as  being  a  man  ardent  in  his  endea- 
vours to  free  his  native  land  ;  next,  for  what  he  performed  at 
Olympia,  where  having  conquered  in  the  horse  race,  and  come 
in  second  in  the  chariot  race,  after  previously  winning  the 
first  prize  in  the  Pythian  games,  he  made  himself  conspicuous 
among  all  the  Grecians  by  his  magnificent  expenditure  ;  lastly, 
and  thirdly,  with  regard  to  his  conduct  towards  his  daughters, 
three  in  number;  for  when  the  girls  were  marriageable,  he 
not  only  gave  them  a  most  magnificent  portion,  but  likewise 
attended  to  their  desires  so  much,  that  he  gave  each  in  mar- 
riage to  him  of  all  the  Athenians  whom  she  herself  chose  to 

123  select.  —  And   the   Alcmasonidse  were   equally,   certainly  not 
less,  hostile  to  tyrants  than  himself;  it  is  therefore  a  subject 
of  wonder  to  me,  nor  do   I   believe  the   slander,  that   they 
indeed  should  have  shewn  up  the  buckler,  who  at  all  times 
avoided  the  tyrants,  and  by  whose  contrivance  the  Pisistratidas 
gave  up   the  tyranny.     And  thus,   in  my  judgment,  those 
persons  were  the  liberators  of  Athens  far  more  than   Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton  ;  for  the  latter,  by  putting  Hippar- 
cKus  to  death,  exasperated  the  survivors  of  the  Pisistratidae, 
without  any  the  more  putting  a  period  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
rest.     Whereas   the  Alcmaeonidas   evidently   were   the    libe- 
rators,  at  least  if  it  was  they  in  fact   who  persuaded   the 
Pythia  to  warn  the  Lacedaemonians  to  deliver  Athens,  as  it 

124  previously  has  been  shewn  by  me1.  —  But  haply,  it  may  be 
said.,  these  persons  in  consequence  of  having  some  grudge 
against  the  Athenian  people  betrayed  their  country.     There 
were  not  however  any  other  individuals  more  respected,  among 
the  Athenians  at  least,  than  themselves,  nor  who  were  more 
honoured;  so  that  neither  will  reason  allow  that  the  shield 
should   have  been  held   up  by  them  from  such  a  motive. 
Still  the  buckler  was  shewn;    and   that  circumstance  it  is 
impossible  to  gainsay,  for  such  was  the  fact  ;  as  to  who  it  was 
that  held  it  up  I  have  no  farther  account  to  give  than  the 
above. 

125  The  Alcmaeonidae  were  even  at  an  early  period2  men  of 


8  I  take  titftofiiv  to  be  an  adjective  ;  pn*  K«X.  reurtv  IITTI 

otherwise  the  translation  will  be,  "  by  1  See  v.  63,  66. 

the  commonwealth."  2  See  Matthis,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  408, 

'  Construction  :  T«»T*  ttia,  extn  pii-  or  sect.  282. 
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distinction  at  Athens,  but  they  became  extremely  illustrious 
through  Alcmaeon  and  Megacles.  For  in  the  first  place 
Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Megacles,  was  a  zealous  coadjutor  to 
the  Lydians  who  came  from  Croesus  at  Sardis  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  and  did  all  he  could  to  serve  them ;  Croesus 
hearing  from  the  Lydians  who  had  been  to  the  oracle  that 
he  had  done  him  services,  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Sardis ; 
and  on  his  arrival  there  made  him  a  present  of  as  much  gold 
as  he  might  be  able  to  bear  away  on  his  person.  The  gift 
being  so  expressed,  Alcmason  adopted  the  following  contriv- 
ance3. He  put  on  a  large  robe,  leaving  in  it  a  very  long 
waist,  and  drew  on  the  widest  boots  he  could  find,  and  so 
entered  the  treasury,  to  which  he  was  conducted ;  there  meet- 
ing with  a  heap  of  gold  dust,  he  first  stuffed  himself  around 
the  legs  with  as  much  gold  as  the  boots  would  hold,  and  then 
filling  his  waist  with  the  same,  and  sprinkling  the  hair  of  his 
head  with  the  powder,  and  taking  some  more  in  his  mouth, 
sallied  out  of  the  treasury,  dragging  along  with  difficulty  his 
boots,  and  resembling  any  thing  rather  than  a  man;  his 
mouth  was  stuffed  up;  and  he  was  in  every  part  swollen  out. 
Croesus,  beholding  him,  burst  into  laughter,  and  gave  him 
not  only  all  those  riches,  but  likewise  presented  him  with  no 
less  a  quantity  in  addition.  Thus  the  family  became  ex- 
tremely opulent;  so  that  this  Alcmaeon,  having  applied  to 
the  training  of  chariot  horses,  won  the  Olympic  prize. — In  126 
the  second  generation  after,  Clisthenes,  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon, 
raised  the  family  so  as  to  be  far  more  renowned  in  Greece 
*than  it  had  been  before.  For  Clisthenes,  the  son  of  Aristo- 
nymus,  grandson  of  Myron,  and  great-grandson  of  Andreas, 
had  a  daughter,  whose  name  was  Agarista.  He  wished  to 
determine  who  was  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  Gre- 
cians, and  to  give  that  person  his  daughter  for  wife.  At  the 
time  therefore  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrating,  in  which 
Clisthenes  had  won  the  chariot  prize,  he  caused  notice  to  be 
given  by  a  herald,  "  that  whosoever  of  the  Greeks  considered 
"  himself  worthy  to  be  the  son  of  Clisthenes,  should,  on  the 
"  sixtieth  day,  if  not  before,  come  to  Sicyon ;  as,  reckoning 
"  from  the  sixtieth  day,  Clisthenes  had  fixed  the  marriage  to 
"  take  place  at  the  year's  end."  In  consequence,  such  of  the 
Greeks  as  were  proud  either  of  their  own  persons,  or  of  their 
country,  came  as  suitors ;  and  Clisthenes  had  prepared  a  list 
and  palaestra  to  try  them  in  *. — From  Italy,  accordingly,  came  127 

3  Schweigha?user  gives  the  following        4  }«•'  Klrtf  nvry,  for  that  purpose, 

translation  in  his  notes :  ad  donum  illud  alluding,  I  think,  to  the  words  higher 

(sc.  accipiendum)  tale  inventum  adtulit.  up,  'EXX«»«»  xiirw  ij-mgir  rti 
Schweig.  Not. 
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Smindy rides,  son  of  Hippocrates,  a  native  of  Sybaris,  who  of 
all  men  5  reached  to  the  highest  degree  of  luxury :  (Sybaris 
at  that  time  was  greatly  flourishing :)  from  the  same  quarter 
came  Damasus  of  Siris,  son  of  Amyris,  called  the  wise6. 
From  the  Ionian  gulf  came  Amphinestus,  son  of  Epistrophus, 
an  inhabitant  of  EpidamnunA  There  likewise  came  an 
^Etolian,  Males,  the  brother  of  that  Titormus  who  surpassed 
all  the  Greeks  in  bodily  strength,  and  who  flying  mankind 
had  retired  to  the  verge  of  the  ^Etolian  territory.  Out  of  the 
Peloponnesus  came  Leocedes,  son  of  Pheidon,  tyrant  of  Argos, 
the  same  Pheidon  who  established  measures  among  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  and  who  was  the  most  insolent  of  all  the  Greeks, 
since,  driving  the  agonothetes  of  the  Eleans  from  their  office, 
he  himself  sat  as  judge  at  the  contests  in  Olympia8;  Amian- 
tus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus,  an  Arcadian,  from  Trapezus  ;  and 
Laphanes,  an  Azenian,  from  the  town  of  Paeos,  son  of  Eupho- 
rion,  who,  as  the  account  goes  in  Arcadia,  received  in  his 
house  the  Dioscuri,  and  from  that  time  exercised  the  rites  of 
hospitality  towards  all  men ;  and  from  Elis,  Onomastus,  the 
son  of  Agaeus.  The  above  therefore  came  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. From  Athens  came  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon, 
the  same  who  had  visited  the  court  of  Crresus ;  and  another 
of  the  same  town,  Hippocleides,  son  of  Tisander,  who  sur- 
passed the  Athenians  in  beauty  and  wealth.  From  Eretria, 
which  was  at  that  time  flourishing,  came  Lysanias,  and  he 
was  the  only  one  from  Euboea.  From  Thessaly  came  Diac- 
torides,  of  the  family  of  the  Scopadae,  a  Cranonian.  From 

128  the  Molossi  came  Alcon.     So  many  were  the  suitors. — The 
above  persons  having  come  on  the  day  appointed,  Clisthenes 
in  the  first  place  informed  himself  of  the  country  and  family 
of  each,  and  then  detaining  them  twelve  months  made  trial  of 
their  courage,  temper,  accomplishments,  and  morals ;    con- 
versing with  them  each  separately,  and  when  assembled  to- 
gether, and  taking  the  younger  ones  to  the  gymnasium :  but 
he  principally  tried  them  when  at  the  table ;  for  during  the 
whole  time  he  detained  them  he  acted  as  I  have  said,  and  at 
the  same  time  entertained  them  most  sumptuously.     Of  all 
the  suitors  those  that  had  come  from  Athens  pleased  him  the 
most,  and  of  the  latter  Hippocleides  was  the  greater  favourite, 
both  by  reason  of  his  valour,  and  because  he  was  distantly9 

129  related  to  the  family  of  Cypselus  in  Corinth. — When  the  day 

» 

5  us  «»»£•    See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.    the  Ionian  gulf;"  i.  e.  Adriatic  sea. 

p.  667,  or  sect.  461,  obs.  8  «//e  wai   accordingly   the  son  of 

6  The  text  adds,  "  these  came  from    him." 

Italy-''  9  See  p.  116,  note  2,  of  this  volume. 

7  The  Greek  adds,  "  he  came  from 
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was  come  fixed  on  for  the  celebration  of  the  wedding l,  and 
for  Clisthenes  to  declare  whom  he  elected  of  all  the  suitors 
the  prince  sacrificed  one  hundred  oxen,  and  feasted  not  only 
the  suitors  themselves,  but  likewise  all  the  Sicyonians.  When 
they  had  finished  the  repast,  the  suitors  contended  in  music 
and  conversation2;  but  as  the  potation  advanced,  Hippocleides 
who  attracted  the  attention  of  all  present 3,  ordered  the  flute- 
player  to  strike  up  a  dance4;  the  flute-player  obeying,  he 
himself  began  to  dance.  He  danced  no  doubt  so  as  to  please 
himself,  but  Clisthenes,  who  was  one  of  the  spectators,  viewed 
the  whole  exhibition  with  an  indignant  eye.  Hippocleides, 
having  rested  awhile,  ordered  an  attendant  to  bring  forward  a 
table ;  when  it  was  brought  in,  he  in  the  first  place  danced 
some  Laconian  figures  on  it,  and  then  some  Attic  figures ;  in 
the  third  place,  standing  on  his  head  upon  the  table,  he 
gesticulated  with  his  legs.  Clisthenes,  when  Hippocleides 
danced  the  two  first  times,  felt  disgusted  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
person's  being  his  son-in-law,  by  reason  of  his  immodest  danc- 
ing5, still  he  withheld  himself,  not  wishing  to  burst  out  against 
him ;  but  when  he  beheld  him  gesticulating  with  his  legs, 
being  no  longer  able  to  restrain  himself,  he  said,  "  Son  of 
"  Tisander,  of  a  truth  thou  hast  danced  away  thy  wedding." 
Hippocleides  in  reply  said,  "  No  matter  to  Hippocleides." 
And  from  hence  the  proverb  took  its  rise  6. — Clisthenes,  hav-  130 
ing  commanded  silence,  spoke  thus  to  the  company :  "  Gen- 
"  tlemen,  suitors  of  my  daughter,  I  give  praise  to  you  all, 
"  and  all  of  you,  were  it  possible,  I  would  gratify,  not  select- 
"  ing  one  of  you  only,  and  so  slighting  the  rest ;  but  as  it  is 
"  not  possible,  since  I  have  but  one  daughter  to  provide  for, 
"  to  act  according  to  the  wishes  of  you  all,  to  such  of  you  as 
"  shall  depart  unsuccessful  from  these  nuptials  I  will  present 

1  xardx^irri;  >rw  yAfi.au  is  properly  the  *»ri%»n,  the  whole  company  with  his 
act  of  placing  the  husband  on  the  nup-  own  person.     Coray :  "  qui  dominoit  sur 
tial  bed  by  the  side  of  the  bride  ;  or  that  toute  la  compagnie."     Schweighaeuser  : 
of  taking  a  place  on  the  sofa  by  her  side  "  inhibens  maxime  caeteros."   Schneider: 
at  table.     Larcher.    The  Greek  expres-  "  iibertreffend,    &c.    far    excelling    the 
sion,   like    the    corresponding    German  others." 

one,  Beilager,  has  not,  it  appears,  the        *  The  emmelia,  the  name  of  a  dance 

restricted   sense  of   the  English  word,  and  tune :  it  appears  from  this  passage 

bedding.     Coray  proposes  to  read  X*T«-  of  Herodotus,  that  it  was  an  indecorous 

Kfifitf.     Translat.  sort  of  dance:    there  was  however  an 

2  Or,  taking  uftfi  in   the    sense  of  emmelia  which  was  quite  the  contrary, 
about  or  concerning,  "  engaged  in  a  dis-  See  Larcher's  note. 

pute  about  music  and  the  general  topics        5  An  instance  of  the  grammatical  n- 

of  conversation."    This  is  Larcher's  in-  gure,  J»  S*«  JwJ».    See  p.  187,  note  2, 

terpretatioft,  followed  by  Beloe.  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

3  *aT6£»»  «r«XA.w  -revs  aMtvf.    I  have        6  Lucian  quotes  the  proverb  several 
followed  Larcher's  translation :  "  qui  at-  different  times. 

tiroit  J'attention,"  &c.  i.  e.  occupying, 
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"  one  talent  of  silver  to  each,  as  a  compliment  for  his  vouch- 
"  safing  to  seek  an  alliance  with  my  family 7,  and  a  remune- 
"  ration  for  his  absence  from  home ;  to  Megacles,  son  of 
"  Alcmseon,  I  betroth  my  daughter  Agarista,  according  to 
"  the  Athenian  laws."  Megacles  having  declared  that  he 

131  accepted  the  offer,  Clisthenes  celebrated  the  wedding.— Thus 
did  matters  take  place  in  respect  of  the  decision  among  the 
suitors ;  and  thus  the  Alcmaeonidae  became  renowned  through- 
out Greece.     From  this  marriage  was  born  Clisthenes,  the 
one  who  established  the  tribes  8  and  a  democratic  constitution 
among  the  Athenians ;  he  took  his  name  from  the  tyrant  of 
Sicyon,  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side ;  he  and  Hippo- 
crates were  the  sons  born  to  Megacles :   Hippocrates  begot 
another  Megacles,  and  another  Agarista,  who  took  her  name 
from  Agarista,  Clisthenes's  daughter.     She  having  married 
Xanthippus,   the    son   of   Ariphron,  and   being  with   child, 
beheld  a  vision  in  her  sleep,  in  which  she  fancied  she  was 
delivered  of  a  lion ;  and  after  a  few  days  she  brought  Xan- 
thippus a  son,  Pericles. 

132  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  Miltiades, 
although  previously  held  in  much  esteem  among  the  Athe- 
nians, increased  still  more  in  influence.     He   asked  of  the 
Athenians  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail,  together  with  troops  and 
money,  without  discqvering  to  them  what  country  he  intended 
invading,  but  declaring  that  he  would  enrich  them  if  they 
would  follow  him,  as  he  would  lead  them  to  such  a  land,  as 
they  should  easily  be  able  to  bring  from  it  gold  in  abundance. 
So  saying,  he  requested  a  fleet,  and  the  Athenians  flattered 

133  by  those  hopes  gave  him  what  he  asked. — Miltiades  taking 
the  troops  stood  away  for  Paros,  alleging  as  a  pretext,  that 
the  Parians  had  first  commenced  hostilities  by  accompanying 
the  Persian  army  to  Marathon  with  a  trireme.     Such  was  his 
pretended  motive ;  but  in  fact  he  had  a  grudge  against  the 
Parians,  on  account  of  Lysagoras,  son  of  Tisias,  a  native  of 
Paros,   who  had   accused    him    to   Hydarnes,   the   Persian. 
Miltiades,  having  arrived  with  his  troops  at  the  place  he  was 
bound  to,  besieged  the  Parians,  who  were  driven  within  their 
walls.     Then  sending  a  herald  into  the  place,  he  demanded 
one  hundred  talents,  declaring,  that  unless  they  gave  him  that 
sum  he  would  not  withdraw  his  army  till  he  had  stormed 
their  town.     The  Parians  did  not  even  take  it  into  considera- 
tion whether  they  should  give  any  money  9  to  Miltiades,  but 

J  Construction :    t'ln*»    trtt    afyufits  to  ten,  and  altered  their  names.    See  v. 

yif/»«/  i|  \(t,tu,  i.  e.  »|  I/MU  owu,  to  take  69. 

a  wife  from  my  family.  9  See  Matthias  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  798, 

That  is  to  say,  increased  the  tribes  or  sect.  531.    «M«»  for  «».    Matthias,  in 
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did  their  endeavours'  to  defend  the  city.  And,  among  other 
devices  which  they  used,  wherever  the  wall  was  pregnable,  it 
.was  raised  during  the  night  to  double  its  former  height1!— 
Up  to  this  point  of  the  history  all  the  Greeks  give  the  same  134 
account:  but  afterwards  the  Parians  themselves  state  matters 
to  have  passed  in  the  following  manner.  Miltiades  being 
embarrassed,  a  captive  woman,  whose  name  was  Timo,  a 
native  of  Paros,  came  and  conversed  with  him  ;  she  was  an 
attendant  in  the  temple  of  the  infernal  goddesses2.  This 
woman,  they  say,  having  come  into  the  presence  of  Miltiades, 
advised  him,  if  he  held  it  of  much  importance  to  take  Paros, 
to  act  as  she  would  suggest.  She  then  made  some  suggestion, 
and  Miltiades  going  to  the  knoll,  situate  before  the  town, 
leaped  over  the  fence  inclosing  the  temple  of  Ceres  Thes- 
mophorus,  not  being  able  to  open  the  doors.  Having  leaped 
over,  he  went  forward  to  the  sacred  building,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  something  or  other  in  the  inside,  whether  to 
move  some  of  the  things  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  move,  or  to 
do  something  else,  whatever  it  might  be3.  He  was  already 
at  the  doors,  when  suddenly  a  thrill  of  horror  coming  upon 
him,  he  returned  back  by  the  same  way  he  had  come,  and 
leaping  over  the  fence,  dislocated  his  thigh  ;  others  say  he 
hurt  his  knee.  —  Miltiades,  accordingly,  being  in  this  sick  135 
state,  sailed  back,  without  bringing  wealth  to  the  Athenians, 
or  reducing  Paros;  but  having  besieged  the  town  six  and 
twenty  days,  and  ravaged  the  island.  The  Parians,  under- 
standing that  Timo,  the  servant  of  the  infernal  deities,  had 
acted  as  a  guide  to  Miltiades,  and  wishing  to  be  avenged  on 
her  for  so  doing,  sent  deputies  to  Delphi,  as  soon  as  they  were 
relieved  from  the  blockade.  They  sent  them  to  enquire 
whether  they  should  put  to  death  the  servant  of  the  deities, 
for  pointing  out  to  the  enemy  the  way  of  capturing  her 
country,  and  discovering  to  Miltiades  mysteries  interdicted 
to  the  male  sex.  But  the  Pythia  would  not  give  her  consent, 
saying,  "  that  Timo  was  not  to  blame  for  that  ;  but,  since 
"  it  was  fated  Miltiades  should  end  miserably,  she  had 
"  served  him  as  a  guide  to  his  misfortunes."  —  Miltiades,  being  136 
returned  from  Paros,  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  Athenians, 

his  reprint  of   Mr.   Gaisford's   edition,  pine.     Schneider  however  takes  xi»wt 

denies  that  r,  upyvriiu  is  a  Greek  expres-  in  this  passage  of  Herodotus  to  be  equi- 

sion;  he  therefore  reads  tyfyo*.  valent  to  'cyX^i,  "belonging  to  the 

l  Construction  :  r»  u.^ara.  (Matthiae,  country."     &*«««.  Or.  Germ.  Diet. 
pp.  423,  702.)  i««'rr««  lt*t  (for  JO        3  •  «  »,  and  In  M  ««  ^equivalent 

««  nixui  •'»)  1**r»x»,  «w«  («*  to  ?  r,  Sv  «;„'.   See  Matthias.  Gr.Gi 


'tgiS  rtu  Tti%U$)  i%fatre,  &.C.  P- 

*  That  is  to  say,  Ceres  and  Proser- 

VOL.  II. 
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and  particularly  of  Xanthippus,  the  son  of  Ariphron,  who 
accused  him  capitally  4  before  the  people,  and  prosecuted  him 
for  practising  deceit  upon  the  Athenians.  Miltiades,  though 
himself  present,  made  no  reply ;  in  fact  he  could  not,  as  his 
thigh  had  begun  to  mortify ;  but  while  he  was  stretched  on 
his°bed,  his  friends  took  up  his  defence  for  him,  making 
repeated  mention  of  the  battle  fought  at  Marathon,  and  the 
capture  of  Lemnos ;  that  after  taking  Lemnos,  and  wreaking 
vengeance  on  the  Pelasgi,  he  had  given  up  the  island  to  the 
Athenians.  The  people  favoured  the  accused,  as  far  as 
regarded  his  acquittal  from  capital  punishment,  but  at  the 
same  time  fined  him  fifty  talents,  for  the  harm  he  had  brought 
upon  the  state ;  and  Miltiades  soon  after  died,  the  thigh  being 
cariated,  and  full  of  gangrene.  His  son  Cimon  paid  the  fifty 
talents. 

137  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  had  possessed  himself  of 
Lemnos  in  the  following  manner.  The  Pelasgi,  after  they 
had  been  banished  from  Attica,  whether  justly  or  unjustly*; 
for  on  that  question  I  have  nothing  to  say  farther  than  is 
related  by  others :  Hecataeus,  son  of  Hegesander,  states  in  his 
histories,  that  it  was  "  unjustly ;  for  that  when  the  Athe- 
"  nians  saw  the  lands  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  which  they 
"  had  given  the  Pelasgi  to  inhabit 6,  as  a  remuneration  for 
"  the  wall  they  had  formerly  erected  around  the  acropolis ; 
"  that  when  the  Athenians,"  he  says,  "  saw  those  lands, 
"  which  theretofore  had  been  bad,  and  nothing  worth,  were 
"  well  cultivated,  jealousy,  and  a  desire  of  possessing  that 
"  tract,  seized  them ;  and  so,  without  alleging  any  other 
"  pretext,  they  drove  the  Pelasgi  away."  But  the  Athenians 
themselves  state,  that  "  they  acted  according  to  justice  in 
"  banishing  them :  for  that  the  Pelasgi,  when  established  at 
"  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  used  to  sally  from  thence,  and  com- 
"  mit  the  following  wicked  deeds.  As  the  daughters  and 
"  sons  of  the  Athenians  uniformly  went  to  the  Nine  Heads  to 
"  fetch 7  water,  (since  at  that  period  neither  they  nor  any 
"  others  of  the  Grecians  had  any  domestics,)  whenever  the 
"  young  women  went  thither,  the  Pelasgi  would  with  con- 
"  tempt  and  insolence  offer  violence  to  their  persons.  Nor 
"  were  they  even  contented  with  acting  in  that  manner ;  but 

4  6«.*i*tu.   See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.     which,  the  reader  must  not  fail  to  con- 
p.  491,   or  sect.  347,  obs.  3.     irar»t    suit  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  946,  or 
imxev,  p.  491,  sect.  347,  obs.  1.    i>xa  rot    sect.  611. 

I*{MI,  p.  916,  or  sect.  593,  c.  second        6  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  804, 

paragraph.  or  sect.  535. 

5  A  parenthesis  now  follows  down  to        7  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  903, 
the    beginning  of   c.   138,   concerning  or  sect.  586,  c. 
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"  at  last  were  discovered  in  the  very  fact  8  of  plotting  an 
**  attack.  Still,"  e«  the  Athenians  go  on  to  state,  "  they 
"  shewed  themselves  better  men  than  the  Pelasgi,  in  so  far 
"  that  when  they  had  an  opportunity  of  cutting  them  off, 
"  since  they  had  caught  them  conspiring  against  them,  they 
"  would  not  do  so  9,  but  warned  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
"  land  ;  the  Pelasgi,  accordingly,  retiring  in  that  manner, 
"  took  possession  of  various  places,  and  among  others  of 
"  Lemnos."  The  former  account  is  that  of  Hecataeus,  the 
latter  that  of  the  Athenians.  —  These  Pelasgi,  who,  at  the  138 
period  I  am  now  alluding  to,  inhabited  Lemnos,  and  were 
desirous  of  being  avenged  on  the  Athenians,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  stationed  some 
penteconters  l  in  ambush  for  the  Athenian  women,  while 
celebrating  the  festival  of  Diana,  at  Brauron  ;  and  from 
thence  carrying  off  a  good  number,  stood  out  to  sea  there- 
with ;  and  conveying  them  to  Lemnos,  had  them  as  con- 
cubines. These  women,  having  become  pregnant,  trained 
their  sons  in  the  Attic  tongue,  and  Athenian  manners;  the 
boys  therefore  would  not  mix  with  those  born  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  women,  and  whenever  one  of  them  was  struck  by  any  of 
the  latter,  they  would  all  rush  to  his  help,  and  defend  one 
another  ;  moreover  the  sons  of  the  Athenian  women  sought 
to  be  masters  over  the  other  boys,  and  in  fact  had  by  far  the 
upper  hand.  The  Pelasgi,  observing  these  circumstances, 
considered  within  themselves  ;  and  when  they  came  to  deli- 
berate on  the  subject,  fear  possessed  them  of  what  those  lads 
might  do  when  grown  to  man's  estate,  seeing  that  they  were 
resolved  to  assist  each  other  against  the  sons  of  their  lawful 
wives,  and  even  now  attempted  to  be  masters  over  them. 
They  therefore  determined  to  massacre  the  sons  of  the  Attic 
women.  They  accordingly  did  so  ;  and  included  the  mothers 
of  the  children  in  the  slaughter.  In  consequence  of  this  deed, 
and  that  committed  by  the  women  of  the  island  previous  to 
the  above,  when  they  murdered  their  husbands,  together  with 
Thoas,  it  has  been  a  custom  throughout  Greece  to  call  all 
barbarous  actions  Lemnian.  —  When  the  Pelasgi  had  mur-  139 
dered  their  children  and  women,  neither  would  the  land  pro- 


or        .  -.    . 

i  Ships  of   burthen  with  fifty  oars,  phrasis,   as  in  this  instance,   rA,    ™, 

Brauron  was  at  no  great  distance  from  'Ahwi*,  y«/v«7*«,  or  by  the  term  «<rT*J, 

the  shore  of  the  Euripus.     The  A  the-  female    citizens,    because   Athens    was 

nians,  who  were  called  'Ato,  did  not  called  frrv,  or  the  city  by  excellence. 


- 

8  See  p.  95,  note  7,  of  this  volume.      "  because  Homer  calls  Minerva  'A<W«». 

9  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  693,  Such  was  their  superstition.     Ikey  d. 
sect.  479  obs-.  2.  signaled  their  women  either  by  a  pen- 


, 
give  their  women  the  name  of  Afnr»T*i>    Larcher. 
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duce  any  fruit  to  them,  nor  did  their  wives  and  flocks  mul- 
tiply as  before.  Pressed  by  famine,  and  the  absence  of 
posterity,  they  sent  to  Delphi,  to  request  sonle  deliverance 
from  their  present  evils.  The  Pythia  bade  them  "  make  such 
retribution  as  the  Athenians  themselves  might  impose :""  ac- 
cordingly the  Pelasgi  proceeded  to  Athens.  The  Athenians 
spread  a  couch2  in  the  prytaneum  as  sumptuously  as  they 
could,  and  placing  before  it  a  table  stored  with  all  sorts  of 
good  things,  bade  the  Pelasgi  give  up  the  land  to  them  in 
that  state.  But  the  Pelasgi  in  answer  said,  "  When  by  a 
"  north  wind  a  ship  shall  in  one  day  come  from  your  country 
"  to  ours,  then  will  we  deliver  the  island  up.""  This  they 
said,  thinking  that  such  an  event  could  not  possibly  come  to 
140  pass,  for  Attica  lies  considerably  to  the  south  of  Lemnos. — So 
much  for  the  events  that  happened  at  that  period.  Very 
many  years  subsequently,  when  the  Hellespontine  Cherso- 
nesus  was  under  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  Miltiades,  son 
of  Cimon,  at  the  time  the  Etesian  gales  set  in,  with  a  ship 
stretched  across  from  Elseus  of  the  Chersonesus  to  Lemnos, 
and  summoned  the  Pelasgi  to  retire  from  the  island,  calling 
to  their  mind  the  oracle 3,  which  they  fancied  could  never  be 
fulfilled.  The  people  of  Hephsestia,  accordingly,  obeyed  the 
command ;  but  the  Myrinaei,  denying  that  the  Chersonesus 
was  Attica,  suffered  themselves  to  be  besieged,  till  at  last 
they  also  yielded.  Thus  therefore  did  the  Athenians  and 
Miltiades  possess  themselves  of  Lemnos. 

2  The  reader  must  recollect  that  the  or  sect.  325.     A  speech  of  the  kind  re- 
ancients  reclined  on  couches  or  sofas  at'  lated  in  the  last  chapter,  though  deli- 
table,  vered  by  common  persons,  was  frequently 

3  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  464,  considered  prophetic.     Beloe. 
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AFTER  the  tidings  of  the  battle  fought  near  Marathon  had  1 
reached  King  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  although  previously 
much  exasperated  *  against  the  Athenians,  for  their  attack  on 
Sardis,  he  considered  himself  now  far  more  grievously  insulted, 
and  was  the  more  eager  to  carry  war  into  Greece.  And 
forthwith  sending  ambassadors  to  the  various  cities  indivi- 
dually2, he  proclaimed  his  orders  to  equip  an  army,  fixing 
the  contingency  of  each  nation  much  higher  than  what  they 
had  before  furnished,  and  to  prepare  ships,  horses,  corn,  and 
transports.  These  orders  being  proclaimed  around,  Asia  was 
thrown  into  agitation  during3  three  years,  while  the  bravest 
men  were  being  enlisted  and  equipped  for  a  campaign  against 
Greece.  But,  in  the  fourth  year,  the  Egyptians,  who  had 
been  reduced  by  Cambyses,  detached  themselves  from  the 
Persians,  when  Darius  became  yet  more  eager  to  direct  his 
arms  against  both. — As  Darius  was  preparing  for  his  expe-  2 
ditions  against  Egypt  and  Athens,  a  violent  feud  arose  be- 
tween his  sons  respecting  the  sovereign  power ;  as,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Persians,  the  King  must  appoint  a  successor 
before  he  enters  upon  war.  Now  previously  to  Darius  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  he  had  three  sons  born  to  him  of  his  former 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Gobryas ;  and  subsequently  to 
his  reign,  four  more,  by  Atossa,  Cyrus's  daughter.  Of  the 
former  family,  accordingly,  Artabazanes  was  the  eldest,  and 
Xerxes  of  the  subsequent  children :  these  two,  born  of  dif- 

1  %*(*fffn>,  "  to  sharpen,  to  bring  to  2  xar*   *'*\it-      See    Matthias,    Gr. 

a  point:"    hence,  metaphorically,  "to  Gramm.  p.  894,  or  sect.  581. 

embitter,  to  exasperate."     Schneid.  Gr.  3  M  r(!<*  *««.     See  Matthiae,  Gr. 

Germ.  Lei.  Gramm.  p.  904,  or  sect.  586. 
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ferent  mothers,  were  rivals;  Artabazanes  contending  that4  he 
was  the  eldest  of  all  the  children,  and  that 4  it  was  admitted 
by  the  laws  of  all  nations  that  the  eldest  should  succeed; 
Xerxes,  on  the  other  hand,  arguing  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  that  it  was  Cyrus  who 
Shad  procured  freedom  to  the  Persians. — Darius  had  not  yet 
made  known  his  decision,  when  about  the  same  time5  arrived 
at  Susa,  Demaratus,  son  of  Ariston,  who  had  been  reft  of 
the  kingly  power  at  Sparta,  and  had  moreover  imposed  upon 
himself  a  voluntary  exile  from  Lacedaemon.  This  individual, 
understanding  what  was  the  dispute  between  «the  sons  of 
Darius,  went,  as  report  says6,  to  Xerxes,  and  counselled  him 
to  add  to  the  reasons  he  had  already  given,  that  "  he  himself 
"  had  been  born  to  Darius  when  already  king,  and  in  posses- 
"  sion  of  the  empire  of  the  Persians ;  whereas  Artabazanes 
"  was  born  to  him  when  yet  a  private  individual ;  it  was  not, 
"  therefore,  either  decorous  or  just,  that  any  other  person 
"  should  receive  the  honour  in  preference7  to  himself;  for  at 
"  Sparta  also  (this  Demaratus  likewise  suggested)  the  law 
"  stood  thus :  if  children  had  been  born  previously  to  their 
"  father's  accession,  but  another  younger  was  born  during  his 
"  reign,  the  succession  to  the  throne  belonged  to  the  one 
"  subsequently  born."  Xerxes  having  made  use  of  De- 
maratus's  suggestion,  Darius  allowed  what  he  said  to  be 
just,  and  appointed  him  to  the  empire.  It  is  nevertheless 
my  opinion,  that  even  had  it  not  been  of  this  suggestion 
Xerxes  would  have  reigned ;  for  Atossa  had  complete  sway 

4  over  Darius. — Darius,  having  appointed  Xerxes  for  king  over 
the  Persians,  was  proceeding  to  open  the  campaign.     How- 
ever, soon  after  these  events,  and  in  the  year  following  the 
revolt  of  Egypt,  it  came  to  pass  that  Darius  himself,  in  the 
midst  of  his  preparations,  died,  having  reigned  not  more  than8 
six  and  thirty  years:  nor  did  he  complete  his  design  of  taking 
vengeance  either  on  the  Egyptians  or  Athenians.     On   the 
decease  of  Darius  the  kingdom  descended  to  his  son  Xerxes. 

5  Xerxes,  accordingly,  was  not  at  the  first  at  all  inclined  to 
direct  his  arms  against  Greece,  but  caused  levies  of  troops  to 

*  In  the  Greek,  "because."  7  See  Matthize,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  882, 

*>  XO.TO.   ruv<ro    vouroiai,   "  about  the  or  sect.  585. 

same  period 'as  these  events  were  taking  8  There  is  in  the  Greek,  TO,  a-avr*, 

place."      tKtra,  ruura  is  equivalent  to  which  Matthias  translates  "  in  all ;"  see 

xara   rot  ul<rov  %fow.     See  Matthiffi,  his  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  393,  or  sect.  268. 

Gr.  Gramm.  p.  538,  or  sect.  386.  I  think  Schweighaeuser's  explanation  is 

6  us  n  funs  pi?  t%u,  "  as  report  goes  much  better,  which  the  reader  may  see 

of  him."     I  have  explained   a  similar  under  the  word   r*s,   3,   in   the   Lex. 

form  of  speech  at  p.  35,  note  4,  of  this  Herod, 
volume. 
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be  made  to  march  against  Egypt.  But  Mardonius,  son  of 
Gobryas,  and  who  was  cousin  to  Xerxes,  since  he  was  born 
of  Darius's  sister,  being  at  court,  and  having  the  greatest 
influence  of  any  of  the  Persians  with  him,  was  constantly 
holding  to  him  discourses  of  this  kind;  saying10,  "  My  lord 
"  and  master  *,  it  is  not  right  that  the  Athenians,  having 
"  already  wrought  much  mischief  to  the  Persians,  should 
"  escape  2  giving  satisfaction  of  what  they  have  done.  Do 
"  thou  now  3  complete  that  which  thou  hast  on  thy  hands  ; 
"  but,  after  taming  the  insolence  of  Egypt,  lead  thy  troops 
"  against  Athens,  to  the  end  that  a  good  name  among  men 
"  may  be  thy  share,  and  that  hereafter  all  4  may  beware  of 
"  carrying  arms  against  thy  land.""  This  discourse  he  held  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  King  to  revenge  ;  but  then  he 
would  insert  in  it  the  following  observation,  as  that  "  Europe 
"  was  a  most  fair  country,  and  bore  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
"  excellent  in  quality,  and  deserving  to  be  possessed  by  the 
"  King  alone  of  all  mortals.11  —  Mardonius  held  this  language,  6 
as  being  one  anxious  for  new  adventures,  and  desirous  of  being 
himself  viceroy  of  Greece:  in  time  he  effected  his  purpose, 
and  prevailed  upon  Xerxes  to5  do  so  ;  for  other  circumstances 
friendly  to  his  views  assisted  him  towards  determining  Xerxes6. 
On  the  one  hand,  ambassadors  coming  from  Thessaly,  and 
despatched  by  the  Aleuada?,  called  upon  the  King  to  attack 
Greece,  promising  all  assistance7;  these  Aleuadae  were  kings 
of  Thessaly.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  Pisistratidae 
who  had  gone  up  to  Susa,  not  only  used  8  the  same  arguments 
with  the  Aleuadae,  but  likewise  obtained  still  more  influence9 
over  the  King,  by  having  in  their  company  Onomacritus,  a 
native  of  Athens,  a  divine  and  retailer  of  the  oracles  of 
For  this  individual  and  the  Pisistratidae  had  con- 


10  txitrfairivos  signifies  "  aliquid  magno  or  sect.  531,  obi.  2. 

studio    persequi,   non    remittere   a   re."  e   Construction:    »ai   y«£   W 

Viger,   p.   201,   second  column  of  the  <ri/»«Xa/3s  ol,  <ru^a^a.  (HUTU)  <yw(it*a  « 

note.      Schweighaeuser's  translation  is,  ra  vtiMat  3ij!-i«.      The  phrase  <ruX- 

"  talem   exorsus    est    sermonem:"    for  Xa^/Save/i-  TI>!  •rivts,  signifies  '^to  lend  a 

i%ur6*i   nvos   signifies   also,   "  to   begin  hand  to  any  one  in  any  thing.     Schweig. 

upon  any  thing."     See  Viger,  as  quoted  Lei.  Herod.  Schneid.  Gr.  Germ.  Lex. 

above.     Tranflat.  *  Or  more  literally,  "shewing  all  ea- 

1  I  have  wished  to  convey  the  force  gerness  in  ihe  cause." 
of  the  Greek  Wimr  ,  which  means,  "a  8  See  above,  note  10. 

master  and  owner  of  slaves."  9  See  Matthi*    Gr.  Gramm    p.  5o5, 

2  u),  ol  Sww.      See  -Matthias,   Gr.  or  sect.  394,  b.     1  have  adopted  Schne,- 
Gramm.  p.  930,  or  sect.  601,  a.  der's  translation  :    ••  naherten  s, 

3  Ta  »5».     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  mehr  and  gewanneii  ihn.     -Perhaps  the 
p.  408,  or  sect.  282.  meaning  is  nothing  more  than      urged 

4  rif.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  pressed  him.       See  Schweig.  Not.  e 
703,  or  sect.  487,  2.  Lex.  Herod. 

5  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  797, 
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ciliated  their  differences  before  they  sent  up  to  the  capital ; 
as  Onomacritus  had  been  banished  from  Athens  by  Hippar- 
chus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  having  been  caught  by  Lasus, 
the  son  of  Hermione,  in  the  very  fact l  of  foisting  among  the 
oracles  of  Musseus  the  following  prophecy,  "  that  the  islands 
"  situate  off  Lemnos  would  disappear  beneath  the  sea."1  For 
which  reason  Hipparchus  banished  him,  though  previously 
intimately  acquainted  with  him.  But  at  the  period  we  are 
speaking,  having  accompanied  the  Pisistratidae  in  their  visit 
to  the  capital,  whenever2  he  went  into  the  presence  of  the 
King,  the  Pisistratidae  using  terms  of  honour  with  respect  to 
him,  he  recited  some  of  the  oracles  3  to  Xerxes :  if  there  was 
found  in  them  any  one  predicting  damage  to  the  barbarians, 
he  said  nothing  of  it ;  but  reciting  those  which  foretold  the 
most  prosperous  events,  he  said,  that  the  Hellespont  was  to 
be  yoked  with  a  bridge  under  some  man  of  Persia ;  at  the 
same  time  mentioning  the  prophecy  of  the  expedition  4.  This 
individual,  accordingly,  approached  the  King,  pronouncing 
the  oracles  to  him,  while  the  Pisistratidae  and  Aleuadae  did 

7  the  like,  setting  forth  their  own  opinions. — When  Xerxes 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  carry  his  arms  against  Greece, 
he   then,  in   the  second   year  after  the  decease  of  Darius, 
first   led   his    army    against    the   rebels ;    and,    accordingly, 
having  reduced  them,  and  abridged  the  liberties  of  all  Egypt 
far  more  than  they  were  under  Darius,  lie  turned  the  country 
over  to  Achaemenes,  his  own  brother^  and  son   to   Darius. 
Some  time  after,  Inaros,  the  son  of  Psammitichus.  a  native 
of  Libya,  slew  this  Achaemenes,  who  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  Egypt 5. 

8  After  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  Xerxes,  being  desirous  of 
taking  in   hand    the    expedition   against   Athens,   caused  an 
assembly  of  the  highest  among  the  Persians  to  be  convened, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  opinions,  and  himself  to  say  to  all 

l  of  them  what  he  chose.  When  they  were  gathered  together, 
Xerxes  thus  addressed  them:  "  Men  of  Persia6!  it  will-not 
"  be  myself  that  introduce  among  you  this  practice;  I  shall 
"  but  follow  that  which  I  have  received  from  my  forefathers : 
"  for,  as  I  hear  from  men  older  than  myself,  never  yet  was 


1  {*•'  a,l<ra$u£if.  Viger,  p.  6,  ix.    uf  ai  "  en  parlant  du  passage  de  son  armee 
liri  A»i/a»«o,  &c.  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gram,  en  Grece.— -speaking  of  the  expedition  of 
p.  791,  or  sect.  529,  2.  his  army  into  Greece." 

2  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  774,  5  See  iii.  chap.  12. 

or  sect.  521.  c  This  speech  of  Xerxes  has  been  put 

3  See  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  501,  into  Attic  Greek  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
or  sect.  356.  carnassus.      The  translation   is  in   the 

4  Larcher  translates  these  last  words,  Appendix  to  Sclnveig.  Lex.  Herod. 
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"  the  time  that  we  have  remained  in  sloth,  since  we  took  to 
"  ourselves  the  empire  from  the  Medes,  when  Cyrus  conquered 
"  Astyages :  but  so  does  the  deity  guide  us  on,  and  following 
"  him,  great  is  the  prosperity  that  befals  us.  The  deeds  that 
"  Cyrus,  and  Cambyses,  and  my  father  Darius,  have  therefore 
"  achieved,  and  the  nations  they  have  added  to  their  realm,  no 
"  one  need  remind  you  of,  for  those  you  know  full  well.  For 
"  me,  from  the  time  I  ascended  the  throne,  I  have  had  this  at 
"  heart,  to  be  in  such  glory,  not  behind  those  born  before 
"  me,  and  not  to  add  less  power  to  the  Persian  dominion.  I 
"  have  thought,  and  have  discovered,  how,  while  procuring 
"  additional  renown  to  ourselves,  we  may  gain  a  land  not  less 
"  extensive  than  our  present,  nor  less  advantageous,  yea, 
"  more  fruitful ;  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  vengeance  and 
"  satisfaction.  I  have  therefore  now  convoked  you,  in  order 
"  that  I  may  make  known  to  you  what  I  meditate  doing.  I  2 
"  propose  to  throw  a  bridge  athwart  the  Hellespont,  and 
"  march  my  army  over  Europe  against  Greece,  thus  to  be 
"  avenged  of  the  Athenians  for  all  they  have  done  to  the 
"  Persians  and  to  my  father.  You  have  seen  erewhile  Darius 
"  also  levying  war  against  those  people ;  but  he  is  dead, 
"  and  it  fell  not  to  his  share  to  be  avenged ;  but  I,  both  on 
".  his  account  and  that  of  the  Persians,  will  not  stop  till  such 
"time  as  I  shall  seize  -  and  fire  Athens,  the  city  of  those 
"  men  who  commenced  insulting  deeds  against  me  and  my 
"  father :  first,  coming  to  Sardis  with  Aristagoras  of  Miletus, 
"  our  slave,  they  on  their  arrival  set  fire  to  the  sacred  groves 
"  and  buildings ;  again,  what  mischiefs  they  wrought  to  us 
"  when  we  marched  into  their  land,  when  Dads  and  Arta- 
"  phernes  led  the  troops,  you  all  must  know.  Such  therefore  3 
"  are  the  motives  for  which  I  am  resolved  to  carry  war 
"  against  them ;  and  when  I  reflect,  I  discern  the  following 
ft  advantages,  if  we  reduce  them  and  their  neighbours,  who 
"  hold  the  land  of  the  Phrygian  Pelops  7.  We  shall  give  to 
"  the  realm  of  Persia  Jove's  sky  for  bounds ;  for  then  the 
"  sun  will  look  down  upon  no  land  bordering  ours ;  and  with 
"  your  help  I  will  make  but  one  empire  of  all,  marching 
"  athwart  the  whole  of  Europe.  For  I  understand,  that 
11  when  we  shall  have  reduced  those  that  I  have  mentioned, 
"  there  will  remain  no  city  of  men,  no  nation  of  mortals,  that 
"  will  be  able  to  meet  us  in  battle :  and  thus  on  those  guilty 
"  towards  us,  and  on  the  guiltless  too,  the  yoke  of  thraldom 

7  The  Peloponnesus.   Xerxes  uses  this  Persians,  (see   chap.   11.)  the  country 

expression,  in  order  to  give  his  hearers  where  he  afterwards  governed  beta    ed 

to  understand,  that  Pelops  being  a  Vhry-  of  right  to  him,  who  was  the  master  ol 

fian,  and  consequently  a  slave  of  the  the  conqueror.     Larc 
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4  "shall  be  placed.  And  by  acting  as  I  am  about  to  tell  you*, 
"  you  will  gratify  me  :  when  I  shall  have  appointed  the  time 
"  for  you  to  come,  it  will  behove  that  each  and  all  of  you 
"  should  eagerly  hasten  to  the  rendezvous.  He  who  shall 
<{  come  with  the  army  fairest  equipped,  to  him  I  will  give 
"  the  gifts  that  are  deemed  the  most  honourable  in  our 
"  country7:  thus  therefore  let  things  be  done.  But  in  order 
"  I  may  not  appear  to  you  self-willed,  I  subject  the  matter 
"  to  debate,  commanding  him  that  chooses  among  you  to 
"  make  known  his  opinion.'1  So  saying  Xerxes  finished  his 
address. 

9  After  him  Mardonius  spoke  :  "  My  lord  and  master,  not 
"  only  art  thou  the  greatest  of  the  Persians  hitherto  born, 
"  but  even  of  those  to  be  ;  for  thou  hast  spoken  8  various 
"  things  most  noble,  and  most  true  ;  and  what  is  more,  wilt 
"  not  brook  that  the  lonians9  dwelling  in  Europe  should 
"  mock  us  19  worthless  that  they  are  ;  for  it  were  indeed 
"  intolerable  that  we  should  have  subjected,  and  should  hold 
"  in  thraldom,  the  Sacae  and  the  Indians,  the  Ethiopians 
"  and  the  Assyrians,  and  other  nations  many  and  great  2,  not 
"  that  they  had  dealt  unjustly  by  the  Persians,  but  because 
"  we  wished  to  enlarge  our  dominion  ;  and  yet  should  not 
"  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Greeks,  when  they  have  com- 
"  menced  deeds  of  injustice.  And  what  have  we  to  fear  ? 
"  What  congregation  of  multitudes?  What  power  of  wealth? 

1  "  We  know  their  mode  of  battle  ;  we  know  their  strength^ 
"  that  it  is  weak  :  we  have  already  reduced  their  sons,  those 
"  that  dwell  within  our  land,  and  are  called  lonians,  ^Eolians, 
"  and  Dorians.     I  myself  have  marched  against  these  same 
"  men,  and  already  made  trial  of  them,  in  obedience  to  the 
"  commands  of  thy  sire  :  and  though  I  led  my  army  as  far  as 
"  Macedonia,  and  was  within  a  short  distance  of  reaching 
"  Athens  itself3,  no  one  came  forward  to  meet  me  in  the 

2  "  field.     And  yet,  as  I  am  informed,  these  very  men  are 
"  wont  to  undertake   wars  most  improvidently,  guided  by 
"  obstinacy  and  folly  ;  for  when  they  have  proclaimed  war 
"  against  each  other,  they  search  for  the  fairest  and  smoothest 
"  plain,  and  there  going  down,  fight  ;  so  that  the  conquerors 
"  do  not  come  off  without  great  loss  :  of  the  conquered  I  say 


7  in  fifti-ri^u.    The  ellipsis  is  not  easy  l  rift.lt.      See  Matthiae,   Gr.  Gramra. 
to   supply  :    see    Schweig.   Not.      The  p.  555,  or  sect.  394,  obs.  2.  and  p.  526, 
meaning  however  is  very  evident  both  or  sect.  376,  obs.  2. 

here  and  in  i.  35,  being  equivalent  to  -  a-aXXa  *«/  ^tyaX*.     See  Matthias, 

i»  fiftirifa  ttxi?,  or  a-aj'  fiftTr.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  646,  or  sect.  444,  4. 

8  >.'fyat  \vtxnifftau,  "  to  touch  upon  3  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  796, 
in  speaking."     Schv.  Ler.  Hernd.  or  sect.  531. 

9  That  is  to  say,  the  Grecians. 
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"  nothing  at  all4,  for  they  are  completely  annihilated.  As 
"  they  all  speak  the  same  language,  it  would  become  them  to 
"  make  use  of  heralds  and  ambassadors,  and  so  arrange  their 
"  differences ;  indeed  by  any  mode  rather  than  by  battle ; 
"  still,  must  they  at  all  events  war  the  one  against  the  other, 
"  it  would  behove  both  parties  to  choose  some  spot  where  each 
"  would  be  most  difficult  to  conquer,  and  there  try  the  fortune 
"  of  arms.  Although  the  Greeks  adopt  this  savage  mode  of 
"  warfare,  yet  when  I  led  my  troops  into  Macedonia,  they 
"  never  proceeded  so  far5  as  to  offer  battle.  Will  then  any  3 
"  one,  Sire,  dare  to  oppose  thee  in  battle,  who  leadest  forth 
"  the  multitudes  of  Asia,  and  all  her  ships  ?  I  myself  think 
"  that  the  Greeks  will  not  reach  to  such  a  pitch  of  audacity. 
"  But  even  should  I  be  mistaken  in  my  opinion,  and  they 
"  elated  by  folly  should  come  to  battle  with  us,  they  will 
"  surely  learn  that  we  are  the  first  of  men  in  matters  of  war. 
"  Therefore,  let  nothing  remain  untried,  for  nothing  accom- 
"  plishes  itself,  and  all  things  are  wont  to  be  obtained  by 
"  men  through  exertions.""  Mardonius,  having  in  this  manner 
smoothed  the  harshness6  of  Xerxes's  opinion,  ceased  to  speak. 

As  the  rest  of  the  Persians  were  silent,  and  durst  not  10 
bring  forward  an  opinion  opposite  to  that  proposed,  Arta- 
banus,  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  was  uncle  to  Xerxes,  and  by 
that  reason  had  more  confidence,  spoke  as  follows :  "  Sire, 
"  when  opposite  opinions  are  not  produced,  it  is  impossible 
"  to  elect  the  best,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  abide 
"  by  that  proposed  ;  not  so  when  different  courses  are  brought 
"  forward.  So  it  is  with  unalloyed  gold ;  we  cannot  distin- 
"  guish  it  by  itself;  but  when  we  have  rubbed7  it  on  the 
"  touch-stone,  by  the  side  of  other  gold,  we  discover  which 
"  is  the  better.  1  it  was  that8  advised  thy  father  and  my 
"  brother,  Darius,  not  to  carry  his  arms  against  the  Scy- 
"  thians,  men  who  have  no  cities  in  any  part  of  their  terri- 
"  tory :  but  he,  cherishing  the  hope  of  subduing  those 

4  Concerning  &£%»*  and  r»»  a^fl»,  taken  in  the  sense  of  "to  rub  by  the 
as  adverbs,  see  Herman  on  Viger,  note  side  of:"  so  Hesiod,  (quoted  by  Schnei- 
t>7.  der,)  Is  &afaw  3*  «X^»  ira^ar^oftivoi 

5  Is  rturev  Ktyoi,     The  meaning  of  rt    (tt)./l&y    x,fv<r»:    S.xt,$6a}  IM   **>.« 
this  phrase  has  been  explained  in  the  Svacriv  e'<r»j,  "  brought  to  the  touch-stone, 
first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  240,  note  3.  and  rubbed  by  the  side  of  lead,  pure 

6  Or,  according  to  Schneider,  "ren-  gold  will  shew  its  worth  to  all."     This 
dered  more  clear,  illustrated,"  an  ex-  passage,  I  think,  completely  establishes 
planation  which  agrees  equally  well  with  the  accuracy  of  Schweighaeuser's  inter- 
the   direct  meaning  of  the  word,  "  to  pretation,  which  has  been  followed  by 
polish,  to  make  bright."     Schneid.  Gr.  Schneider :  "  Gold  neben  Gold  auf  dem 
Germ.  Lex.  Probierstiene  gestrichen  vergleicht  und 

7  Construction:  TO»  •^yiflvr^tKx.^a.r^  erforscht  man."     Translat, 
tirsa»!r«gaTg/'v^<a/K«v(i*Jr«iij3a<r«v«>)«XX»        8  See  iv.  83. 

%(vtru :    in   which   •xagcc<r£ifisi»  is  to  be 
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"  nomades,  heeded  not  my  counsel,  and  proceeding  on  the 
"  expedition,  returned,  after  losing  many  valiant9  men  of  his 
"  army.  But  thou,  Sire,  art  about  to  carry  war  against  men 
"  far  more  brave  than  the  Scythians ;  men  who  are  reported 
"  to  be  most  valiant  both  by  sea  and  by  land.  Of  the  danger 
"  that  we1  are  to  apprehend  in  so  doing,  it  is  just  I  should 

2  "  warn  thee.     Thou  sayest  that  thou  wilt  join  the  shores 
"  of  the  Hellespont,  and  march  thine  army  over  Europe  into 
"  Greece.     It  may  then  come  to  pass  that  we  shall  be  con- 
"  quered  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  or  even  by  both  ;  for  these 
"  men  are  said  to  be  valiant ;  indeed  that  may  be  inferred, 
"  since  the  Athenians  alone  destroyed  so  mighty  an  army, 
"  which,  led  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  invaded  the  Attic  land. 
"  But  grant  that  they  succeed  not   in  both2;   still,  should 
"  they  man  their  ships,  and  beating  us  at  sea,  stand  for  the 
<c  Hellespont,  and  there  break  the  bridge,  that  were  surely, 

3  "  Sire,  a  danger  to  be  dreaded.     I  do  not  myself  hazard  this 
l(  conjecture  on  my  own  prudence :    but  how  near  were  we 
"  suffering  that  calamity,  when  thy  father,  after  joining  the 
"  shores  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  laying  a  bridge 
"  across  the  Ister,  passed   over   into  Scy thia 3 !    Then   the 
"  Scythians  used   every  entreaty  to  induce  the   lonians  to 
"  unmoor  the  bridge,  to  whom  the  guard  of  the  pass  over  the 
"  Ister  was  entrusted :  and  at  that  time,  had  Histiaeus  of  Mile- 
"  tus  but  followed  the  advice  of  the  other  tyrants,  instead  of 

•  "  opposing  it,  the  affairs  of  the  Persians  would  have  been 
"  ruined ;  and  surely  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  even  to  hear  that 
"  the  existence  of  the  King  and  state  shall  depend  but  on 

4  "  one  man.     Forbear,  therefore,  to  expose  thyself  to  such 
"  danger,  when  there  is  no  necessity ;   rather  lend  thy  ear 
"  to  me.     For  the  present  dismiss  this  assembly ;  and  when 
"  after  considering  within  thyself  thou  shalt  think  fit,  once 
"  more  propose  what  thou  fanciest  best ;  for  I  know  that  to 
"  take  good  counsel  is  a  gain.     For  if  ought  then  happens 
"  contrary  to  one's  hopes,   still  was  the  counsel  good,  but 
"  prudence  is  defeated  by  fortune :    whereas  he  who  takes 
"  bad  counsel,  should  fortune  favour  him,  will  have  found 

9  <r«X/.5i/;  xa.}  a,y*t»vt.     See  Matthiaj,         3  A.  Matthias  suppresses  the  note  of 

Gr.  Gramm.  p.  646,  or  sect.  444,  4.  admiration,  and  gives  the  following  con- 

1  <ri  Ji  xvrtTffi  (for  fift.7*)  Ittfn  Si<va'».  struction  :  eidtftifi  faQiri  eizri'l'n  aura;  ffvp- 
"  Quid  vero  nobis  timendum  insit  (in  /SaXA^ta/  <ra,ura,  «XX'  (t|  IMWM  or  «*i/»») 
tuo  consilia.)  Schweig*  Lei,  Herod,  aurif,  ofov   wri  ....  fuSa;,   a  construction   of 
3.     See  Matthize,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  709,  which  he  gives  some  instances  in  his 
or  sect.  489,  ii.  note.  Greek  Gramm.  p.  685,  or  sect.  474,  b. 

2  Equivalent  to  ti   eyv  ev*  u^yr'ty^  See  Matthias's  reprint  of  Gaisford's  He- 
(i.  e.   xar    a.p$tri£(t)   e$  t^afuff,   or  rod.  ii.  p.  294. 

£*£>»»•«< :  see  Schweig.  Not. 
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"  but  a  windfall ;  still  has  he  taken  evil  counsel.  Dost  thou  5 
"  see  how  the  divinity  smites  with  his  thunder  the  tallest 
"  animals,  nor  suffers  them  to  cherish  pride 4,  whereas  the 
"  small  ones  excite  not  his  jealousy  ?  Seest  thou  how  he 
"  always  hurls  his  bolts  against  the  loftiest  buildings  and 
"  loftiest5  trees  ?  In  truth,  the  divinity  loves  to  abash6  that 
"  which  rises  too  high.  And  thus  too  is  a  mighty  army 
"  at  times  therefore  destroyed  by  a  small  body ;  when  the 
"  divinity,  jealous  of  them7,  casts  either  terror  or  blindness8 
"  in  their  ranks,  whereby  they  perish  9  in  a  manner  unworthy 
"  of  themselves :  for  the  divinity  allows  none  other  than 
"  himself  to  harbour  lofty  thoughts.  Again,  to  hasten  any  6 
"  matter  begets  errors,  from  which  is  wont  to  come  great 
"  disgrace  ;  whereas  in  delay  lie  advantages,  which,  although 
"  hot  immediately  apparent,  still  one  may  discover  in  time. 
"  Such  then,  my  lord,  is  the  advice  I  propose  to  thee.  And  7 
"  thou,  son  of  Gobryas,  Mardonius,  forbear  to  hold  false 
> "  language  concerning  the  Greeks,  who  deserve  not  to  be 
"treated  with  words  of  contempt1.  For  by  slandering  the 
"  Greeks  thou  urgest  the  King  himself  to  head  the  troops ; 
"  and  to  that  end  methinks  all  thy  efforts  tend.  Heaven 
"  send  it  may  not  so  come  to  pass.  For  slander  is  the  direst 
"  of  ills :  thereby  two  are  they  that  injure,  and  but  one  the 
"  person  injured ;  since  the  slanderer  commits  a  crime  by 
"  accusing  him  that  is  not  present :  and  so  likewise  does  he 
"  who  believes  the  calumny  ere  he  has  taken  due  informa- 
"  tion :  whereas  the  person  absent,  when  the  accusation  is 
"  made,  thus  receives  an  injury  at  the  hands  of  both  ;  being 
"  slandered  by  the  one,  and  by  the  other  judged  to  be  bad. 
"  But  if  at  all  events  it  needs  must  be  that  war  should  be  8 
"  waged  against  these  men,  go  to,  let  the  King  himself  abide 
"  in  the  realm  of  Persia ;  let  us  both  stake  our  children,  and 
"  do  thou  head  the  expedition,  selecting  what  men  thou  shalt 
"  like,  and  taking  such  a  body  as  thou  mayest  choose :  then 

4  Larcher,  adopting  the   more   usual  direct   signification  of   which  is,  "  the 

acceptation  of   favragttrfai,   translates,  stunning  produced  by  a  clap  of  thun- 

"  les  fait  disparoitre,  makes  them  to  dis-  der,"  and  is  thence  taken  metaphorically 

appear:"    the  usual  meaning   given  to  for  "  stupidity,  blindness  of  the  intellect, 

the  verb  in  this  passage  agrees  better  (aveuglement.)"       Schweighaeuser    ap- 

with  the  context.  proves,  I  think,  the  interpretation:  see 

5Js»3gsa  TO.  reiavra,   "trees  of  that  his  Lex.  Herod,  fywri. 

sort,"   arbores  ejusmodi,  that  is  to   say,  9  The  verb  ty*«gw*»  in  the  aarist  (like 

the  loftiest,  since  he  has  just  spoken  of  some  others  higher  up  in  this  speech,) 

the  loftiest  buildings.     Larcher.  expresses;  what  is  wont  to  happen,  that  is 

6  In  the  Greek,  "  to  cut  off."  to  say,   what  has  often  happened,  and 

7  See  p    210,   note  5,   of  the   first    likewise  will  happen  again ;  as  is  frequent 
volume  of  this  translation.  with  the   Greeks  in  general  sentences 

8  Larcher  takes  faovrn  in  this  passage     and  in  proverbs.     Schweig.  ^ot' 

to  be  synonymous  with  l^rtwfc,  the        i  "  Male  audire. '    Viger,  p.  175. 
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"  if  affairs  succeed  to  the  King  as 2  thou  sayest,  let  my  sons 
"  be  put  to  death,  and  me  also  with  them :  but  if  the  event 
"  turns  as  I  foretel,  let  thine  own  suffer  the  same,  and  thyself 
"  with  them,  if  indeed  thou  shouldest  return.  If  thou  wilt 
"  not  accept  the  condition,  but  still  wilt  thou  at  all  events 
"  lead  an  army  against  Greece,  I  forebode  that  some  of  the 
"  men  left  in  this  country  will  hear  that  Mardonius  has 
"  wrought  great  evils  to  the  Persians,  and  either  on  the 
"  lands  of  the  Athenians  or  those  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  if 
"  not  indeed  nearer  home  on  his  way,  has  been  devoured  by 
"  hounds  and  birds,  after  learning 3  against  what  men  thou 
11  "  now  persuadest  the  King  to  wage  war.31 — So  spoke  Arta- 
banus;  and  Xerxes,  inflamed  with  anger,  made  reply  in 
these  words :  "  Artabanus,  thou  art  my  father's  brother ; 
"  that  shall  save  thee  from  receiving 4  the  reward  fitting  thy 
*'  vain  words.  Still  will  I  inflict  this  disgrace  on  thee,  vile 
"  and  cowardly  man  that  thou  art ;  thou  shalt  not  join  me 
*'  in  the  expedition  against  Greece,  but  shalt  here  abide  with 
"  the  women ;  and  without  thee  I  will  bring  to  an  end  what 
"  I  have  promised :  for  I  were  not  the  descendant  of  Darius, 
"  and  Hystaspes,  and  Arsames,  and  Ariamnes,  and  Teispeus, 
"  and  Cyrus,  and  Cambyses5,  and  Teispeus,  and  Achaemenes, 

2  See  Matthia:,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  703,  thiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  801,  or  sect.  533, 
or  sect.  486,  2,  c.  obs.  3,  3. 

3  Larclier  refers  yiivra.  to  rnx,  "  some  5  The   Cyrus  mentioned  by  Xerxes 
one  of  those  that  will  have  remained  was  not  the  same  with  the  founder  of 
here,  knowing1  the  valour  of  the  people  the  Persian  empire ;  neither  is  Cambyses 
against  whom  thou  persuadest  the  King  the  same  with  the  leader  of  the  Egyp- 
to  carry-  war,  will  hear,"  &c.     Schweig-  tian  expedition,  lib.  iii.     Larcher  gives 
hzeuser  refers  the  participle  to  MajS»w8» ;  the   following  'genealogical  table  from 
see  his  Vers.  Lat.  Paulmier  de  Grentesmenil  and  Thomas 

4  fuffirtu  ftr^im  .  .  .  XajSen'.    See  Mat-  Gale : 

Achasmenes 
Teispeus 

Cambyses,  mentioned  here  by  Herodotus, 

|  and  at  i.  98. 

Cyrus,  mentioned  here  by  Herodotus, 
I  and  at  i.  98. 


'  1 

Cambyses,  not  the  same  as  men-  Teispeus 

Itioned  here,  but  the 

husband  of  Mandane.  Ariamnes 
Cyrus,  not  the  same  as  men- 

Itioned  here,  but  the      »  Arsames 
founder  of  the  empire.  | 

Cambyses.  Hystaspes 

Darius 
Xerxes. 
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"  did  I  not  hurl  vengeance  ort  the  Athenians!  knowing  full 
"  well  that  if  we  remain  quiet,  so  will  not  they,  but  that  they 
"  surely  will  bring  war  into  our  own  territory,  if  one  may 
"  judge  from  what  has  been  already  done  by  these  people, 
"  who  fired  Sardis,  and  marched  their  forces  into  Asia. 
"  Hence  it  is  no  longer  possible6  for  either  party  to  retrace 
"  his  steps,  but  the  list  lies  before  us,  in  which  we  must 
"  either  win  or  lose7;  either  all  these  lands  must  pass  under 
"  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  or  all  theirs  under  that  of 
"  the  Persians ;  for  there  remains  no  middle  path  in  this 
"  enmity8.  It  is  therefore  honourable,  that  having  been  the 
"  first  aggrieved  we  should  take  vengeance  on  them,  were 
"  it  only  that  I  might  know  that  dreadful  danger  to  which 
"  I  shall  be  exposed  in  leading  my  troops  against  those  men, 
"  the  very  same  that  Pelops  the  Phrygian,  who  was  but  a 
"  slave  of  my  forefathers,  so  completely  subdued,  that  even 
"  to  this  day  they  and  their  country  are  called  after  the  name 
"  of  the  conqueror." 

Such  were  the  speeches  made  so  far :  afterwards,  when  the  12 
day  closed,  the  advice  of  Artabanus  began  to  trouble  Xerxes ; 
and  having  meditated  during  the  night 9,  he  found  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  he  should  direct  his  arms  against  Greece : 
having  thus  formed  a  new  resolution,  he  fell  asleep ;  but  dur- 
ing the  night  it  seems  he  beheld  the  following  vision,  as  it  is 
related  by  the  Persians.  Xerxes  fancied  he  saw  a  tall  and 
well-formed  man  standing  over  him,  and  saying,  "  Thou  hast 
"  then,  King  of  Persia,  formed  another  resolution,  not  to  lead 
"  thine  host  against  the  Greeks,  although  thou  hast  fore- 
'*  warned  the  Persians  to  levy  troops :  by  retracting  thy 
"  determination,  neither  dost  thou  act  well,  nor  is  there  any 
"  one l  that  will  approve  thy  conduct.  No,  proceed  on  that 
"  path  as  thou  hadst  determined  to  do  during  the  day."" 
Having  so  spoken,  the  man  appeared  to  Xerxes  to  fly  away. 
— But  when  dav  broke,  the  prince  took  no  account  of  this  13 
dream ;  on  the  contrary,  assembling  the  same  Persians  whom 
he  had  before  convened,  he  addressed  them  in  these  words : 
"  Men  of  Persia !  bear  with  me  if  I  retract  my  determination ; 
"  for  I  have  not  yet  attained  to  that  degree  of  prudence  to 


<5  ItnxTut  t%u,  i.  e.  Sow*™  i«rt.     See  Concerning  pitas  governing  the  genitive, 

Matthiee,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  933,  or  sect,  see  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  475,  or 

604.  2d  paragraph.  sect.  331,  ofo.  8th  paragraph. 

7  Construction  :  aXXa  a.yu>v  ^axitrat  9  Construction  :    »wer)  (Matthias,  Gr. 
(the  necessity  awaits  us)  *oiitiv  >i  aW««v,  Gramm.  p.  573,  or  sect.  405,  a.)  0«uA.«» 
;»«  »  r&i,  &C.  tdw  (ta>yr?.)  f 

8  That  is  to  say,  peace  can  never  be  l  vfa^et  for  irfyiffri.    See  Matthiae,  Gr. 
made  ;  either  they  or  we  must  be  slaves.  Gramm.  p.  917,  or  sect.  594,  2. 
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'*  which  I  aspire8,  neither  are  those  persons  at  any  time 
"  absent  from  me  who  excite  me  to  this  undertaking.  When 
"  therefore  I  heard  the  counsel  of  Artabanus,  my  youth 
"  forthwith  influenced  me  against  him  in  such  a  manner,  that 
"  I  threw  out  expressions  more  indecorous  than  were  meet 
"  against  so  old  a  man.  Now  however,  convinced  of  my 
"  fault,  I  shall  adopt  his  opinion ;  since  therefore  I  have 
"  altered  my  resolve  with  respect  to  carrying  war  against 
"  Greece,  do  you  remain  undisturbed."  The  Persians,  when 
they  heard  this  speech,  being  filled  with  joy,  fell  down  before 

14  the  prince,  and  did  homage. — But  when  night  fell,  the  same 
vision  stood  over  Xerxes  while  asleep,  and  said  to  him,  "  Son 
"  of  Darius !    thou  hast  then  openly  abandoned  among  the 
"  Persians  the  expedition,  holding  my  words  of  no  account, 
"  as  though  thou  hadst  not  heard  them  from  any  one.     Now 
i*  bear  this  well  in  mind ;    unless  thou  undertake  forthwith 
"  the   expedition,  the  following  shall  in    consequence  befal 
"  thee ;  as  thou  hast  become  great  and  potent  in  little  time, 
"  with  equal  swiftness  shalt  thou  again  become  miserable.1" — 

15  Xerxes,  being  struck  with  terror  at  the  vision,  leapt  out  of 
bed,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  call  Artabanus ;  when  the  latter 
was  come,  Xerxes  spoke  to  him  in  these  words :  "  Artabanus, 
"  at  the  first  I  acted  imprudently,  giving  thee  insulting  lan- 
"  guage  for  thy  useful  advice :  however,  after  no  long  time  T 
"  repented,  and  was  convinced  that  what  thou  didst  suggest 
"  ought  to  be  done  by  me ;  I  may  not  however  do  so,  though 
"  such  is  my  wish  ;  for  since  I  have  changed,  and  have  altered 
"  my  opinion,  a  vision  repeatedly  presents  itself  to  my  view, 
*'  wholly  disapproving  of  my  so  doing ;   and  even  but  now 
"  after  threatening  me  has  departed.     If  then  it  is  the  divinity 
"  who  sends  me  this  vision,  and  it  is  so  much  his  pleasure  that 
"  an  expedition  should  be  sent  against  Greece,  the  same  will 
"  likewise  flit  before  thee,  giving  the  same  commands  as  to 
"  me.     I  conceive  that  this  will  come  to  pass  if  thou  take 
"  and  put  on  all  my  apparel,  and  afterwards  sit  down  on 

16  "  my  throne,  and  then  lie  down  to  sleep  in  my  bed.11 So 

spoke  Xerxes :  and  Artabanus,  who  would  not  yield  to  the 
first  command3,  thinking  himself  not  worthy  to  sit  on  the 
throne,  at  last,  being  necessitated  so  to  do,  acted  according 

l  to  the  order,  after  speaking  thus:  "My  lord,  in  my  judg- 
"  ment  it  is  the  same  whether  to  think  properly,  or  to  hearken 
"  willingly  to  such  as  give  useful  advice ;  although  thou  pos- 

2  Construction  :    »£*«    £„„'««    \f    ^     w«  (i.  e.  •*.&•*£*,* 
rgvret  <fpvuv  ipiuurw.  Schieeig.  Aci. 

3  Construction  :     el   irgtary    i  yii^i>»  ) 
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u  sessest  both  those  qualities,  the  conversation  of  wicked  men 
"  lead  thee  astray4;  thus  they  say  the  blasts  of  wind  descend- 
"  ing  on  the  sea,  which  of  all  things  is  the  most  useful  to 
"mankind,  hinder  it  from  following  its  nature5.  When  I 
"  was  insulted  by  thee,  grief  for  that  did  not  seize  me  so 
"  much  as  that  when  two  opinions  were  laid  before  the  Per- 
"  sians,  the  one  tending  to  enlarge  our  pride  and  insolence, 
"  the  other  to  humble  it,  urging  that  it  was  pernicious  to 
"  teach  the  mind  of  mail  always  to  hanker  for  more  than  he 
"  possesses.  I  was  sorrowed,  I  say,  when  two  such  opinions 
"  being  produced,  thou  didst  elect  the  worse  both  for  thyself 
"  and  the  Persians.  Now  then  that  thou  hast  turned  to  the  2 
"  better  counsel,  thou  sayest  that,  having  dismissed  the  expe- 
<£  dition  against  Greece,  a  vision,  by  the  mission  of  some  god, 
*'  comes  upon  thee,  forbidding  thee  to  forego  the  expedition. 
"  But,  my  child,  these  things  are  not  of  divine  origin  ;  the 
"  dreams  that  wander  among  men  are  such  as  I  am  going  to 
"  shew  thee,  being  by  many  years  older  than  thyself;  dreams 
"  of  those  things  concerning  which  a  man  thinks  during  the 
"  day  are  those  which  principally  flit  about  him  in  sleep  ; 
now  during  the  last  previous  days  we  have  been  extremely 
busied  about  this  expedition6.  If  however  the  dream  is 
not  such  as  I  judge,  but  participates  in  aught  with  the 
"  divinity,  you  have  said  all  that  is  needful  in  few  words7;  for 
"  let  it  appear  and  give  its  orders  to  me,  as  well  as  to  thee. 
"  It  ought  however  to  appear  to  me  never  the  more  for  having 
"  thy  apparel  than  8  with  my  own  ;  never  the  more  while 
"  sleeping  in  thy  bed  than  in  my  own  ;  if  at  least  it  intends 
"  at  all  9  to  make  its  appearance  :  for  this  thing,  whatever  it 
"  may  be,  that  makes  its  appearance  to  thee  in  thy  sleep,  is 

4  Or  perhaps,  "  both  which  qualities  navigators,  are  the  instruments  of  a  di- 
attaching  to  thee  the  conversation  of  the  vine  and  merciful  Providence  to  bring 
bad,  make  of  uncertain  avail;"  <ra,  *a<  distant  nations  acquainted,  and,  let  us 
upQartgx  being  governed  by  ^paAXotw,  hope,  to  spread  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
and  a-egojxavTfls,  in  the  sense  of  "  belong-  tianity,  and  consequently  the  advantages 
ing  to,"  governing  gt,     I  take  vt^iwovrK  of  civilization,  over  the  whole  habitable 
to  be  the  accusative  masculine  singular,  world.     Trandat. 

agreeing  with  in  in  the  signification  of        6   Construction  :    aura,}  at  O-^HS   rut 

"  possessing,"   o^/X/a/    a.v(t>uiruv    xccxav  ovugunui   ltaSa.fi   irstrXavJja^a*    (1;    a,v$(>u- 

irQoi^ovffi  ffi  Tigtvxwra  <raiJTct  ciftQortga.  vravs)    (xara)    TK    n;    Qgovri^ii    rift't^nt, 

5  Artabanus's  illustration  is  not  good.  vfttTs  Ss  tl%e(i,tv  (*.t<ra,  xtigai  (have  ban- 
Without  the  winds  we  could  only  navi-  died)    *«}    ro  XK^TO,   (quam    maxime) 
gate  by  oars.    Larcher.     The  ancients,  Tttvmv    TJJV    aryx.rn\u,ir'w»    (xetrx)    -raj 
however,  were  such  poor  sailors,  that  no  ^s^aj  wgo  raw. 

doubt,  sailing  as  they  did  from  headland  7  Tu  rem  omnem  brevibus  verbis  corn- 

to  headland,  they  must  have  thought  the  plexus  es.      Schweig.  Lei.  Herod,   voc. 

sea  would  be  more  useful  were  it  always.  e-vXXa/t/Savsiv. 

calm.     It  is  modern  genius  and  modern  8  »}  au  *«/.   See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm. 

industry  that  have  shewn  us,  that  the  p.  660,  or  sect.  455,  d. 

very  winds,  which  were  wont  to  terrify  9  t!  -xt^  yt  x*i  a\\u{.    See  Viger. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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"  not  so  far  gone  in  folly,  that  when  it  sees  me  it  will  fancy 
"  it  is  thee,  judging  by  thy  clothes.  Again,  if  it  holds  me  in 
"  no  account,  neither  will  it  vouchsafe  to  appear  to  me, 
"  whether  I  wear  my  clothes  or  thy  own.  We  must  now 
"  determine  whether  it  will  come  to  me ;  and,  accordingly,  if 
"  it  comes  frequently,  I  myself  will  declare  that  it  is  of  divine 
"  impulse.  Still  if  thou  art  resolved  that  it  should  be  so, 
"  and  it  is  not  possible  to  turn  thee  from  thy  design,  but  I 
"  must  of  necessity  lie  down  to  sleep  in  thy  bed,  come,  that  I 
"  will  do,  and  then  let  it  appear  to  me ;  but  until  then  I  will 

17  "  abide  by  my  present  opinion."    Having  so  said,  Artabanus, 
who  had  hoped  to  prove  to  Xerxes  that  what  he  said  was  not 
to  the  purpose,  did  what  he  was  commanded :  having  there- 
fore put  on  the  garments  of  Xerxes,  and  seated  himself  on 
the  royal  throne,  when  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  his 
repose,  the  same  vision 9  came  to  him  while  he  was  asleep  as 
had  visited   Xerxes:    leaning  over  Artabanus  it  said  these 
words :  "  Thou  art  he  then  who  dissuadest  Xerxes  from  car- 
"  rying  arms  against  Greece,  as  though  thou  wert  his  guar- 
"  dian  !  but  neither  hereafter,  nor  even  now  at  this  moment, 
"  shalt  thou  remain  unpunished  for  diverting  what  is  fated  to 
"  be.    What  Xerxes  is  to  suffer  if  he  disobeys  has  been  shewn 

18  "  to  him  himself." — Artabanus  accordingly  fancied  that  the 
vision  thus  threatened  him,  and  then  proceeded  to  burn  out  his 
eyes  with  hot  irons :  he 1  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  leapt  out 
of  bed  ;  then  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  Xerxes,  after  he  had 
narrated  to  the  prince  what  he  had  seen  in  his  sleep,  he  in  the 
second  place  spoke  as  follows :  "  I,  O  King,  as  a  man  who 
"  have  already  beheld  numerous  and  mighty  powers  overthrown 
"  by  smaller,  would  not  permit  thee  in  all  things  to  give  way 
"  to  youth.    Knowing  what  an  evil  thing  it  is  to  covet  much  ; 
"  recollecting  likewise  what  was  the  unfortunate2  result  of 
"  Cyrus's  expedition  against  the  Massageta? ;  calling  likewise 
"  to  mind  that  of  Cambyses  against   the  Ethiopians;    and 
"  having  myself  with  Darius  fought  the  campaign  against  the 
"  Scythians:    aware  of  all  these  things  I  held  the  opinion, 
"  that  if  thou  didst  not  stir  thou  wouldest  be  held  most  happy 
"  among  mortals.     But  since  there  is  some  divine  impulse, 
"  and,  it  seems,  some  god-sent  calamity  overhangs  the  Greeks, 
"  I  myself  even  retract,  and  adopt  thy  opinion.     Do   thou 

9  Larcher  translates  tiuy>i  in  this  and  had  appointed  somebody  to    play  the 

the  foregoing  chapter,  by"fantome;"  part  of  the  phantom.     Larcher. 

and  observes,  that  this  dream  is  a  real  1  *eu  3s ,  i.  e.  x.a.1  »Sras.    See  Matthi*, 

being,  who  speaks  and  acts,  like  that  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  701,  or  sect.  484,  c. 

which  Jupiter  sends  to  Agamemnon  at  2  See  p.   202,  note    1,   of  the  first 

the  beginning  of  the  second  book  of  the  volume  of  this  work. 
Iliad.     It  is  probable  that   Mardonius 


- 
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"  therefore  make  known  to  the  Persians  what  has  been  sent 
"  by  the  divinity,  and  command  them  to  follow  the  former 
"  orders  given  by  thee  for  the  equipment  of  troops ;  and  act 
"  so  that,  since  the  god  enjoins  the  deed,  nothing  may  be 
"  wanting  on  thy  part."  Having  so  spoken,  as  soon  as  it  was 
day,  both  being  disturbed  at  the  vision,  Xerxes  communicated 
these  events  to  the  Persians ;  and  Artabanus,  who  previously 
was  the  only  person  who  publicly  dissuaded  the  King,  now  as 
openly  pressed  him2. 

Subsequently  to  the  above,  Xerxes  being  thus  excited  19 
to  undertake  the  expedition,  a  third  vision  visited  him  in  his 
sleep,  which  when  the  magi  heard  they  interpreted  to  allude 
to  the  whole  world,  and  that  all  mankind  would  become  slaves 
to  him.  The  vision  was  this :  Xerxes  fancied  he  was  erowned 
with  a  wreath  of  olive,  and  that  the  branches  springing  from 
the  olive  covered  the  whole  earth ;  after  which  the  crown 
deposited  on  his  head  vanished.  The  magi  having  interpreted 
in  the  above  manner,  each  individual  among  the  Persians  who 
had  been  convened  withdrew  immediately  to  his  government, 
and  applied  all  his  efforts  to  execute  the  commands,  every  one 
being  desirous  of  obtaining  the  proposed  reward  :  and  Xerxes 
made  levies  of  troops  with  such  diligence  that  he  searched 
every  corner  of  the  continent. — For,  reckoning  from  the  re-  20 
duction  of  Egypt,  during  four  whole  years  he  was  busied  in 
equipping  an  army,  and  preparing  the  necessary  ammunition 
for  the  troops ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  year  3  the  King 
opened  the  campaign  with  a  mighty  host  of  men.  For  of  the 
expeditions  we  have  heard  of,  this  was  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive ;  so  much  so,  that  the  expedition  of  Darius  against  the 
Scythians  appears  to  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  this;  nor 
does  that  of  the  Scythians,  when  those  people,  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  Cimmerians,  fell  upon  the  Medic  territory,  and  held 
almost  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  Asia  subjected  to  their 
arms,  of  which  Darius  in  later  times  endeavoured  to  be 
avenged ;  neither,  according  to  what  is  related,  was  that  of 
the  Atreidse  against  Ilium  to  be  compared  therewith ;  or  that 
of  the  Mysians  and  Teucrians,  which  took  place  previous  to 
the  Trojan  times,  when  crossing  over  by  the  Bosphorus  into 


2  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  831,  before,  by  the  prophet  Daniel:  "Behold, 
or  sect.  548.  there  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in 

3  'irti  avop'ivM,  volvente  sive  procedente  Persia;    and  the    fourth   shall    be   far 
anno  quinto.     cii/uv  is  used  in  the  same  richer  than  they  all :  and  by  his  strength 
sense  in  i.  189,  and  viii.  71.    The  ge-  through  his  riches  he  shall  stir  up  all 
neral  translation,  which  Schneider  fol-  against  the  realm  of  Grecia."     Daniel 
lows  is,  anno  eieunte.    This  expedition  xi.  2.  quoted  by  Larcher. 

of    Xerxes    was  foretold    eighty   years 
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Europe,   they  subjected  all  the  Thracians,  and   proceeded 
westward  down  to  the  Ionian  sea,  and  marched  southward 

21  as  far  as  the  river  Peneus.— All  the  above  expeditions,  and 
others,  if  any  there  have  been  *  besides  them,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  this  one.     For  what  nation  did  not  Xerxes 
lead  out  of  Asia  into  Greece?    What  stream  drunk  by  his 
troops  did  not  fail  them,  except  that  of  large  rivers  ?    In  fact, 
some  furnished  ships,  others  were  arrayed  on  foot ;  on  some 
it  was  imposed  to  furnish  horse,  on  others  to  furnish  trans- 
ports for  the  conveyance  of  the  horses  and  warriors  ;  some 
contributed  long  ships  for  the  bridges,  others  both  provisions 
and  vessels. 

22  In  the  first  place,  as  the  former  fleet  that  had  endeavoured 
to  double  Athos  had  suffered  great  damage,  for  about  three 
years  previously  vast  preparations  had  been  going  on  with  re- 
gard to  that  mountain.    Triremes  were  moored  at  Elaeus  of  the 
Chersonese;    proceeding   from    whence   detachments   of  the 
army,  consisting  of  men  of  all  nations,  and  relieving  each 
other  in  turns,  began  to  excavate  under  the  lash5;  the  people 
dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Athos  likewise  shared  in  the  labour. 
Bubares,  the  son  of  Megabazus,  and  Artacha?es,  the  son  of 
Artasus,  two  Persians,  superintended  the  work.     For  Athos 
is  a  large  and  celebrated  mountain,  stretching  into  the  sea, 
and  inhabited   by  men;    at  the  place  where  the  mountain 
terminates  towards  the  continent  it  takes  the  form  of  a  penin- 
sula, and  constitutes  a  neck  of  land  about  twelve  stades  over. 
This  spot  consists  of  level  ground,  interspersed  with  some 
knolls  of  no  great  height,  and  stretches  from  the  sea  of  the 
Acanthians  to  the  sea  of  Torona  opposite.     On  the  isthmus, 
in  which  Athos  terminates,  stands  Sana,  a  Grecian  city6;  the 
places  withinside  of  Sana,  and  situate  on  mount  Athos,  which 
at  this  period  the  Persians  were  proceeding  to  sunder  from 
the  main  land,  are  the  following;  Dium,  Olophyxus,  Acro- 
thoon,  Thyssus,  Cleonae;    such  are  the  places  inhabited  on 

23  mount  Athos. — The  excavation  was  made  in    this  manner. 
The  barbarians  divided  the  land  among  themselves  according 
to  their  various  tribes,  drawing  a  line  by  the  cord  which 
passed  near  the  city  of  Sana.     When  the  trench  had  reached 
to  a  certain  depth,  some  of  the  workmen   standing  at  the 
bottom  continued  delving,  while  others  handed  up  the  mould 
as  it  was  dug  out  to  workmen  standing  on  ladders;    these 


4  tvtf  it  '{.71^0,1,  i.  e.  aoS*  trt^ai,  t!  Irt^eu  or  sect.  592,  ft. 

«<r*».    A.  Matthi*.     See  Herm.  Soph.        6  ^faf  'EAX*J.     See  Matthiaj,  Gr. 

AJ-  179-  Gramm.  p.  618,  or  sect.  429,  4. 

*  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  915, 
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received  it,  and  passed  it  on  to  others,  and  so  on  till  they  came 
to  those  at  the  top ;  the  latter  carried  off  the  mould,  and  cast 
it  away.  Thus,  with  all  except  the  Phoenicians,  the  sides  of 
the  excavation  falling  in,  gave  them  double  labour;  for  as  the 
trench  at  top  and  bottom  was  made  of  the  same  dimensions, 
this  accident  could  not  fail  to  happen  to  them ;  but  the  Phoe- 
nicians, who  shew  their  ingenuity  in  all  other  works,  displayed 
it  more  particularly  in  this ;  for  they  excavated  that  portion 
of  the  ground  which  had  fallen  by  lot  to  their  share,  making 
the  opening  of  the  trench  at  top  double  the  breadth  of  what  the 
canal  was  wanted  to  be ;  as  the  work  proceeded,  they  drew  the 
two  sides  nearer  and  nearer,  so  as  when  they  had  reached  the 
proper  depth,  their  portion  of  the  work  was  equal  in  width  to 
that  of  the  others.  There  is  in  that  quarter  a  meadow,  where 
they  had  a  market ;  and  large  cargoes  of  meal 7  were  brought 
thither  from  Asia. — Revolving  the  circumstances,  it  strikes 
me  8  that  Xerxes  must  have  commanded  this  excavation  to  be 
made  out  of  a  feeling  of  pride,  being  desirous  of  displaying 
his  power,  and  leaving  a  memorial  behind  him.  For  though 
there  was  a  possibility  9,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  any 
labour,  to  haul  the  ships  athwart  the  isthmus,  he  gave  orders 
that  a  channel  should  be  dug  for  the  sea,  of  such  breadth  as 
to  allow  two  triremes  to  pass  abreast,  with  oars  out.  The  same 
persons  to  whom  the  excavation  had  been  committed  were 
commanded  likewise  to  join  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  by  a 
bridge. — The  above  works  therefore  he  had  done  in  the 
manner  I  have  described ;  and  meanwhile  he  caused  to  be 
prepared  cables  of  papyrus1  and  white  flax  for  the  bridges 
over  the  Hellespont,  the  furnishing  of  which  he  committed  to 
the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.  He  likewise  gave  orders  for 
provisions  to  be  collected  for  the  army,  in  order  that  neither 
the  troops  nor  the  beasts  of  burden  might  suffer  from  famine 
in  their  march  against  Greece.  Having  taken  due  information 
respecting  the  situations,  he  commanded  various  nations 2  to 

7  «5/«g)j  vi  xtti    a-gxTwgwv.      This  is        9  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  863, 
another  example   of  the   figure,   b  J/a  or  sect.  564.     The  transportation  of  so 
Sw«r»,  of  which  we   have  already  seen  many  boats  would  have  been  no  doubt 
several  instances  in  Herodotus.      tr7<rat  a  work  of  some  labour,  but  not  to  be 
— trsXXoj  —  aX»X£j/avof,  "much  ground  compared  with  the  excavation  of  a  canal, 
corn;"  i.  e.  "much  meal."    Matthiae,  Larcher. 

Gr.  Gramm.  p.  646,  or  sect.  444,  3.         1  The  outer  bark  of  the  same  plant 

The  vestiges  of  the  trench   here   men-  whose  inner    bark  was  used   to   write 

tioned  remain  so  clear  to  the  present  upon.      Larcher  takes   ray   yi^wjaj   to 

day,  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  relate  to  the  bridges  over  the  Strymon. 
to  doubt  its  existence.    Translat.     Mit-         2  aXXav    aXXw    ayiviovru.;.      Larcher 

ford's  Hist,  of  Greece,  viii.  sect.  i.  makes  aXXav  to  refer  to  a-Trcs  aXuXjaytswf 

8  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  823,  at  the  end  of  c.  23.     I  think  he  is  mis- 
er sect.  543,  3d  paragraph.  taken,  and  that  this  is  an  instance  of 
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convey  cargoes  on  merchant  ships  and  transports  to  various 
quarters,  and  deposit  them  where  the  site  was  most  com- 
modious. The  greatest  quantity  was  therefore  freighted  over 
to  the  White  Strand,  (Leuce  Acte,)  a  place  so  called  in 
Thrace;  some  were  appointed  to  convey  their  cargoes  to 
Tyrodiza  of  the  Perinthians,  others  to  Doriscus,  some  to 
E'ion  on  the  Strymon,  others  to  Macedonia. 

26  During  the  time  these  were  completing  the  task  imposed  on 
them,  the  whole  land  army  having  collected,  was  marching 
with  Xerxes  towards  Sardis,  having  started  from  Critalla  in 
Cappadocia,  for  that  was  the  place  where  it  was  appointed 
that  all  the  troops  that  were  to  march  with  Xerxes  over  the 
continent   should    muster.      As  to   which   of    the   viceroys 
brought  the  army  best  equipped,  and  received  the  promised 
gifts  from  the  King,  I  can  say  nothing ;  in  fact,  I  know  not 
even  whether  they  came  at   all  to  an   adjudication  on  the 
subject.     The  army,  after  crossing  the  river  Hulys,  entered 
Phrygia,  and  proceeding  over  that  country  came  to  Celaenae, 
where  the  fountains  of  the  river  Meander  gush  forth,  and 
those  of  a  stream  not  inferior  to  the  Maeander,  called  the 
Catarractes,  which,  springing  up  in  the  very  forum  of  the 
Cela?nians,  discharges  its  waters  in  the  Maeander.     In  that 
part  of  the  city  is  hung  up  a  bag  made  from  the  skin3  of 
Marsyas,  who  is  reported  by  the  Phrygians4  to  have  been 

27  flayed,  and  hung  up  by  Apollo. — In  this  place  Pythius,  the 
son  of  Alys,  a  native  of  Lydia,  was  in  waiting,  and  feasted 
sumptuously    the   whole   army  of  the   King,  together  with 
Xerxes  himself;  he  likewise  offered  money,  which  he  wished 
to  contribute  towards  the  war.     When  Pythius  offered  the 
money,  Xerxes  enquired  of  the  Persians  around  his  person, 
who  Pythius  was,  and  how  much  money  did  he  possess,  since 
he  made  such  an  offer.     They  replied,  "  Sire,  this  is  the 
"  person  who  presented  thy  father  Darius  with    the  golden 
"  plane  tree  and  vine,  and  is  in  point  of  wealth  the  first  of 
"  men  that  we  know  of  in  these  times,  next  to  thyself.1'' — 

28  Xerxes,  astonished  at  the  latter  part  of  this  reply,  afterwards 
interrogated  personally  Pythius  respecting  the  amount  of  the 
money  he  possessed :  Pythius  answered,  "  Sire,  neither  will  I 
"  conceal  from  thee 5,  nor  will  I  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of, 

«AX«j   taken  in  a  plural   sense,   as  it  («<rjt«wj  »*/t»i'x»»)  that  iuricbs  is  used  to 

generally  is  in  the  formula  «XX«&»  aXXa;,  signify  the  skin,  without  reference  to  its 

concerning    which,    see    Matthiaj,    Gr.  shape.     Translat. 
Gramm.  p.  437,  or  sect.  301,  b.  and        *  See  p.  126,  note  6,  of  this  volume. 
firitt  must  be  'supplied  after  nymavraf.        5  e$  fft  £<r«*£ity»  . .  .  T«»,  &c.     See 

Translat.  Matthize,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  586,  or  sect. 

3  Pellis  in  utrem  formata.     Schtceig.  412,  8. 
It  would  seem,  however,  from  iii.  9. 
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"  my  property ;  but  knowing  what  is  the  amount,  I  will  state 
"  it  to  thee  exactly.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  I  understood  thou 
"  wast  coming  down  to  the  Grecian  sea,  being  anxious  to 
"  give  thee  money  for  the  war,  I  made  enquiry,  and  found 
"  by  calculation  that  I  possess  two  thousand  talents  of  silver, 
"  and  four  millions  of  Daric  staters 6  in  gold,  all  but  seven 
"  thousand;  with  which  riches  I  present  thee,  as  I  shall  have 
"  a  sufficiency  for  my  subsistence  from  my  slaves  and  lands."" 
— Such  was  the  answer  of  the  Lydian ;  and  Xerxes,  pleased  29 
with  his  language,  said,  "  My  Lydian  host,  since  I  have 
"  quitted  the  Persian  land  7  I  have  hitherto  met  with  no  man 
"  that  would  entertain  my  army,  or  who,  standing  in  my 
"  presence,  would  by  his  own  free  offer  to  me  contribute 
"  money  towards  the  war,  saving  thyself.  But  thou  hast 
"  received  nobly  my  army,  and  offerest  great  sums :  in  re-  , 
"  compense  whereof  I  will  give  thee  the  following  reward ; 
"  I  make  thee  my  host,  and  giving  thee  seven  thousand 
"  staters,  will  make  up  to  thee  from  my  own  treasures8  the 
"  four  millions,  so  that  the  four  millions  may  no  longer  want 
"  seven  thousand,  but  the  round  sum  be  completed  by  me. 
"  Continue  to  possess  what  thou  hast,  and  be  careful  'to 
"  remain  ever  the  same9;  for  if  thou  dost  so,  thou  wilt  have 
"  to  repent  neither  at  present  nor  in  time  to  come." 

Having  so  said,  and  fulfilled  his  promise,  Xerxes  continued  30 
his  route  onwards.  After  passing  by  a  city  of  Phrygia,  called 
Anaua,  and  a  lake  out  of  which  salt  is  produced,  he  came  to 
Colossa?,  a  large  city  of  Phrygia,  where  the  river  Lycus 
disappears,  falling  into  a  chasm  of  the  earth,  but  afterwards 
reappearing  at  a  distance  of  about  five  stades l  discharges  its 
waters  as  well 2  into  the  Mseander.  From  ColossaB  the  army, 
advancing  towards  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia, 
came  to  the  city  of  Cydrara,  where  a  pillar  planted  in  the 
ground,  and  erected  by  Croesus,  marks  by  an  inscription  the 
boundaries. — Entering  out  pf  Phrygia  into  Lydia  the  road  31 
divides  into  two,  one,  on  the  left,  leading  to  Caria,  the  other, 
on  the  right,  to  Sardis ;  on  this  latter  the  traveller  must 
needs  cross  over  the  river  Mseander,  and  pass  by  the  town  of 
Callatebus,  where  confectioners  make  honey  of  tamarisk  and 

6  Four  millions  of  Daric  staters  must        9  See  p.   197,   note    1,   of   the  first 
have  amounted,  according  to  Arbuthnot's     volume  of  this  work. 

tables,  to  £6,356,614  11s.  8e/.  l  'Six  ffradiuv  *ifri,  "five  stades  off." 

7  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  527,  See  Matthias  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  889,  or 
or  sect.  377,  obs.  1.  sect.  580,  d. 

8  <xu.£  Ipiuvrou.     See  Matthias,   Gr.  "  He  has  already  mentioned  that  the 
Gramm.  p.  905,  or  sect.  588.     Compare  Catarractes  falls  into  the  Majander,  c. 
likewise  p.    161,   note   5,   of    the   first  26. 

volume  of  this  work. 
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barley.  Xerxes,  taking  this  latter  road,  met  with  a  plane 
tree,  which  he  presented  with  gold  ornaments  by  reason  of 
its  beauty,  and  entrusted  the  care  of  it  to  one  chosen  from 
the  Immortals2;  on  the  second  day  he  arrived  at  the  capital 

32  of  the  Lydians. — Having  arrived  at  Sardis,  Xerxes  in  the 
first  place  despatched  heralds  into  Greece  to  demand  earth 
and  water,  and  to  forewarn  the  people  to  prepare  dinners  for 
the  King.     Excepting  Athens3  and  Lacedsemon  he  sent  to 
make    the    demand    of    earth    every   where    else.      It    was 
for  the  following  reason  that   he  sent  the  second  time   for 
earth  and  water*;  such  as  before  had  refused  to  give  them 
when  Darius  sent,  would  no  doubt,  he  conceived,  give  them 
now  out  of  fear.     Wishing  therefore  to  ascertain  this,  he  sent 
his  heralds.     After  which  he  made  preparations  for  marching 
to  Abydos. 

33  In  the  meanwhile  the  appointed  persons  had  laid  a  bridge 
over  the  Hellespont  from  Asia  to  Europe.     There  is  in  the 
Hellespontine  Chersonese,  between  the  towns  of  Sestos  and 
Madytus,  a  rugged  head-land  jutting  into  the  sea,  opposite 
Abydos;    where,  no  long  time  subsequent  to  these  events, 
under  Xanthippus,  the  son  of  Ariphron,  captain  of  the  Athe- 
nians,  they    seized   Artayctes,   a    Persian,   and    viceroy   of 
Sestos,  and  nailed  up  him  alive  to  a  board 5.    That  individual 
had  taken  women  even  within  the  sacred  precinct  of  Protesi- 
laus  at   Ela3us,  and   there    committed    atrocious   deeds6. — 

34  Stretching  over  therefore  from  Abydos  towards  this  head- 
land, the  persons  on  whom  the  task  was  imposed  built  two 
bridges,  the  Phoenicians  making  one 7  of  white  flax,  and  the  - 

2  I   have    followed  the  usual  inter-  on  which  this  note  is  written,  and  by 
pretation  ;  Herodotus  mentions  the  body  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  930,  940,    1003. 
of  Immortals  lower  down,  c.  83.     I  cer-  The  «•«»/;  was  likewise  a  white-washed 
tainly  think  that  if  such  had  been  our  board,  on  which,  at  Athens,  the  different 
author's  meaning,  he  would  have  written  impeachments    Drought  before   the   tri- 
(*.>).iZav!u   <ru>  idtiarut  i»3g)   (•nr^'t^a.;.  bunal   were    written :    \tiixufta,   !»   u   ai 
The  Greeks  call  a  standing  army,  sol-  J/K«/  'Afvtyfi   \y£a.Qevrt   rtgo;   nvi    xtt- 
diers  which  are  never  to  be  disbanded,  xovpyevs,   Hesych.    <r<trft»  TO  i.tux.uft,a, 
ffr^etriureu  iSiietroi :  perhaps  afftitaraf  is  Sfou  a.1  tilxai  Xiyovra/.  .  .  .  ffuiis  •  .  i»   »» 
taken  in  the  same  sense  in  this  passage :  v»s  3/*aj  in^a^arrat.  Phot.     The  «•««'? 
"  he  appointed  to  the  care  of  it  a  chosen  was  also  the  name  of  the  board  placed 
man,  whose  constant  employ  it  was  to  over  the  criminal's  head  when  he  under- 
be,"  i.e.  who  was  never  to  be  dismissed  went  crucifixion,  bearing  his  name,  and 
from  his  office.     Tnuislat.  perhaps  also  the  crime  for  which    he 

3  The  reason  of  this  exception  is  stated     underwent  capital  punfshment :  <ra»<;  .  . 
lower  down,  at  c.  133.  ivirlhrau  l\  xa,)  \*i  <rou  fvnvaau.  lle?ych. 

4  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  903,     Translat. 

or  sect.  586,  c.  6  What  these  deeds  of  sacrilege  were 

5  The  fail;  was  a  wooden  frame,  to     is  shewn  in  ix.  115. 

which  criminals  were  bound  by  the  exe-  7  Understand  y'upvgai  after  T«V  ,uJv 
cutioner,  or  nailed,  as  on  a  cross :  this  . . .  <r«v  J'  iri^r,  that  word  being  implied 
is  proved  by  the  passage  of  Herodotus  in  tyi<p«{«w>.  Schweig.  Not.  I  under- 
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Egyptians  the  other  of  papyrus :  now  the  distance  from  Aby- 
dos  to  the  opposite  coast  is  seven  stades.  But  when  the  shores 
of  the  strait  were  thus  joined,  a  violent  storm  arising  broke 
up  and  swept  away  all  the  works. — When  Xerxes  heard  what  35 
had  happened,  being  grievously  oft'ended,  he  commanded  three 
hundred  lashes  with  the  scourge  to  be  given  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  a  pair  of  gyves  to  be  let  down  into  the  waves ;  nay,  I 
have  even  heard,  that  besides  this  he  sent  persons8  to  brand 
the  Hellespont  with  hot  irons.  The  fact  is  certain,  that  he  com- 
manded the  persons  while  flogging  the  waters  to  pronounce  the 
following  barbarous  and  impious  speech  :  "  Thou  bitter  wave! 
"  this  punishment  thy  lord  and  master  inflicts  upon  thee, 
"  because  thou  hast  injured  him,  albeit  thou  hadst  received 
"  no  injury  from  him.  Of  a  truth  King  Xerxes  will  cross 
"  thee,  and  that  whether  thou  choose  or  not.  It  is  indeed  with 
"  justice  that  none  among  men  offer  sacrifice  unto  thee,  crafty 
"  and  briny  stream9  that  thou  art."  He  accordingly  com- 
manded the  sea  to  be  chastised  in  the  above  manner,  and  that 
the  heads  of  those  who  had  superintended  the  laying  of  the 
bridges  athwart  the  Hellespont  should  be  cut  off. — The  per-  36 
sons  to  whom  the  above  unpleasant  office  belonged  obeyed  the 
orders,  while  other  architects  laid  bridges ;  they  made  them 
in  the  following  manner.  They  joined  together  penteconters 
and  triremes,  (three  hundred  and  sixty l  to  support  the  bridge 

stand  this  tp  mean,  that  the  Phoenicians  given  to  the  strait.  Most-travellers  have 
lashed  the  ships  with  white  flax,  and  the  borne  testimony  to  the  fact ;  and  I  had 
Egyptians  with  papyrus  rope  to  form  ample  means  to  ascertain  the  veracity  of 
their  respective  bridges:  it  is  certain  their  statements,  during  two  or  three 
that  the  historian  does  not  mention  the  weeks'  stay  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
ships ;  but  is  it  possible  for  any  one,  while  a  north-wester  or  Etesian  gale  bin- 
after  a  moment's  consideration,  to  sup-  dered  our  vessel  from  continuing  her 
pose  that  they  would  have  attempted  to  course  to  Constantinople.  Trandat. 
lay  the  bridge-ways  on  cables  stretched  *  Both  penteconters  and  triremes  were, 
from  one  shore  to  another,  without  any  it  seems,  used  in  the  construction  of 
intermediate  support  1  The  reader  must  each  of  the  bridges,  a  proof,  I  think, 
recollect  that  the  distance  from  Sestos  that  both  craft  were  nearly  of  the  same 
to  Abydos  is  at  the  least  a  good  mile,  height  from  the  water  mark,  and  conse- 
Translat.  quently,  that  the  triremes  were  not  so 

8  The  ffnytiif  was,  it  would  appear,  called  from  having  three  benches  of  oars 
the  person  whose  business    it    was  to  the  one  above  the  other,  but  because 
brand.    The  operation  was,  I  suppose,  three  men  worked  at  each  oar.     Be  that 
performed  with  hot  irons ;  there  is  bow-  as  it  may,  it  appears  to  me,  as  far  as  I 
ever  no   authority  in  the  text  for  the  can  guess  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
supposition.     Translat.  that  one  of  the  bridges  consisted  of  pen- 

9  The  traveller,  when  he  has  reached  teconters  and  triremes,  so  arranged  as  to 
high  enough  up  the  Dardanelles  to  lose  have  a  trireme  on  the  side  of  each  pente- 
sight  of  the  Archipelago,  and  not  yet  center ;  whereas  in  the  other,  each  tri- 
within  view  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  does  reme  stood  between  two  penteconters. 
in  fact  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  him-  The   first  bridge  consisted  therefore  of 
self  that  he  is  not  on  a  river :  hence  it  is  240  triremes  and  120  penteconters,  while 
that  the  term  ror*(t»f  has  been  so  often  the  other  contained  105  triremes  and  210 
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towards  the  Euxine,  and  three  hundred  and  fourteen  to  sup- 
port the  other,)  obliquely  in  respect  of  the  Pontus2,  but  along 
stream  in  respect  of  the  Hellespont,  to  the  end  that  the 
current 3  might  keep  up  the  tension  of  the  hausers.  Having 
lashed  them  together,  they  let  down  long  anchors,  some  on 
one  side  towards  the  Euxine,  on  account  of  the  winds  that 
blew  from  the  inner  sea,  others  on  the  opposite  side  towards 
the  west  and  JCgean,  on  account  of  .the  south  and  south-east 
gales  4.  They  left  an  opening  or  passage  for  the  space  of  one 
penteconter  in  three  different  places5,  in  order  that  he  who 
chose  might  proceed  into  the  Pontus  with  light  barks,  and 
from  the  Pontus  outwards.  Having  done  this  they  hauled 
the  hausers6  taught  from  off  land  by  means  of  wooden  capstans. 


penteconters.  Taking  this  for  granted, 
and  supposing,  which  there  is  some 
reason  to  assume,  that  the  bridges  were 
of  equal  length,  we  easily  deduce  that 
90  penteconters  must  have'  been  equal 
to  135  triremes;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
penteconter,  supposing  it  to  be  of  the 
same  length  as  the  trireme,  was  one  half 
broader;  which,  supposing  the  passage 
one  mile  across,  will  give  about  four 
yards  breadth  to  the  trireme,  and  six 
to  the  penteconter.  Now  this  will  per- 
haps be  allowed,  when  we  consider  that 
the  penteconter  was  a  ship  of  burden, 
and  therefore  no  doubt  filled  rather  for 
stowage  than  for  despatch  or  for  battle. 
Translat.  / 

~  Schweighaeuser's  conjecture,  •ri^nu 
instead  of  Hcvreu,  certainly  renders  the 
meaning  somewhat  clearer ;  if  we  read 
IIovTot/,  we  must  take  it  to  signify  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  which 
forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
bearing  of  the  stream  of  the  Hellespont. 
See  Schweig.  Not. 

3  Supply  o  poos  to  govern  &Kt*u%ivy. 
Of  this  verb  Schweighasuser  gives  the 
meaning,  "ut  intentionem  retineret  (vel 
sustineret)  rudentium ;  id  est  impediret 
quo  minus  laxaretur  rudentium  intentio." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  orx«  here 
mentioned  were  the  cordages  by  which 
the  vessels  were  lashed  together :  if  we 
suppose  the  vessels  to  have  been  placed 
with  their  stems  up  stream,  which  I 
take  to  be  all  that  is  intended  by  xa-ri 
fiov,  and  their  hulls  secured  by  anchors 
in  such  a  position  as  to  form  an  oblique 
angle  with  the  bearing  of  the  stream,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same,  an  obtuse 
angle,  with  the  perpendicular  to  that 
hearing ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  vessels 


were  not.  placed  down  the  line  of  the 
stream,  but,  as  it  were,  in  a  sloping 
direction  athwart  it ;  if,  I  say,  we  allow 
that  such  can  be  the  meaning  of  1-rtKo.^- 
fias,  it  will  be  easily  concluded,  by  one 
of  the  first  principles  of  mechanics,  that 
the  effect  of  the  stream  would  be  to 
drive  the  ships  right  athwart  the  current, 
and  therefore  to  increase  the  tension  of 
the  lashings.  Translat. 

4  Anchors  must  likewise  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  -sterns  of  the  upper 
bridge,  and  from  the  stems  of  the  lower : 
or,  what  appears   more    probable,  the 
sterns  of  the  lower  bridge  were  lashed 
to  the  stems  of  the  upper.     Translat. 

5  That  is  to  say,  they  omitted  placing 
a  penteconter  in  three  different  places, 
in  order  a  passage  might  be  had  for  the 
lighter  craft.  The  lashing  ropes  were,  no 
doubt,  continued  over    the  void  space 
from  trireme  to  trireme.    Concerning  the 
power  of  xa.}  before  vpxeu,  see  Schweig. 
Not.     Translat. 

6  As  far  as  I  understand  the  com- 
mentators, these  hausers  or  cables  are 
supposed  to  have  been  fastened  on  one 
continent,  and  then,  extending  over  the 
bridges,  to  have  been  stretched  by  means 
of  windlasses  or  capstans  from  the  other 
continent.     I  see  no  reason  for  the  sup- 
position in  the  text ;  the  six  aVx«  to  each 
bridge,  here  mentioned,  were  no  doubt 
the  same  that  the  author  has  alluded  to 
higher  up ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cordages 
serving  to  lash  the  ships  broadside  to 
broadside.     Those  cordages  were  pro- 
bably carried  over  from  gunwale  to  gun- 
wale in  each  vessel,  in  order  to  support 
the  bridgeways.     Allowing   this  to  be 
the  meaning  of  Herodotus,  the  capstan 
must  have  been  serviceable  to  keep  all 
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This  time  they  did  not  use  the  two  sorts  of  hausers  separately, 
but  assigned  to  either  bridge  two  of  white  flax,  and  four  of 
papyrus,  the  bulk  and  quality  of  both  was  the  same,  but 
those  of  flax  were  in  proportion  more  close ;  the  latter  weighed 
a  talent  per  cubit.  When  they  had  thus  bridged  over  the 
passage,  they  sawed  trunks  of  trees  to  an  equal  length  with 
the  breadth  of  the  bridge,  and  laid  them  regularly  over  the 
extended  hausers ;  having  thus  made  their  floor,  they  again 
bound  them  together;  having  so  done,  they  threw  brush- 
wood over  the  floor,  and  laying  that  level  cast  mould  over 
the  whole ;  then  having  trodden  down  the  mould,  they  placed 
on  both  sides  a  fence,  to  serve  as  a  parapet,  in  order  that 
the  sumpter  beasts  and  the  horses  might  not  be  startled  when 
they  saw  the  sea  under  them7. 

When   all   relating   to   the   bridges   and   the   works   near  37 
Athos  were  prepared,  and  news  was  brought  that  the  break- 
waters off  the  mouths  of  the   trench,   erected   on   account 


together  tight  and  firm ;  otherwise  the 
extension  of  the  cables  would  have  been 
of  little  use,  since  it  was  the  vessels 
themselves,  after  all,  that  must  have 
supported  the  bridgeways.  Translat. 

7  Bridges  of  boats  and  pontoons  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  different  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  Russia  and  France ; 
every  one  has  heard  of  the  floating 
bridges  over  the  Seine  at  Rouen  and  the 
Neva  at  St.  Petersburgh :  but  those  con- 
structions are  very  trifling  compared  with 
that  of  Xerxes  over  the  Hellespont. 
Were  a  modern  engineer  to  undertake 
the  same  task  as  the  Phosnicians  and 
Egyptians  did,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
would  make  both  bridges  in  the  shape  of 
a  circular  arch,  the  one  with  its  centre 
towards  the  Euxine,  and  the  other  to- 
wards the  J^gean  ;  by  which  means  the 
lower  bridge  would  be  able  to  resist 
the  waves  produced  by  storms  from  the 
south,  while  the  upper  would  resist  the 
force  of  the  current  from  the  north.  It 
is  upon  this  principle  that  the  flying 
bridge  is  made ;  a  description  of  which 
the  reader  may  find  in  all  the  -En- 
cyclopaedias. It  is  very  certain  that 
this  mode  will  account  very  well  for 
the  length  of  the  anchors ;  and  if  we 
suppose  the  radius  of  one  bridge  to  have 
been  shorter  than  that  of  the  other,  it 
will  likewise  account  for  the  difference 
(42)  in  the  number  of  the  ships  in  the 
two  bridges ;  unless  we  suppose  one  to 
have  been  formed  entirely  of  pente- 


conters,  and  the  other  entirely  of  tri- 
remes. It  must  at  all  events  be  recol- 
lected, that  Herodotus's  description  is 
not  that  of  a  mathematician,  but  of  one 
who  appears  to  have  repeated  from  hear- 
say what  he  did  not  himself  rightly 
understand :  with  regard  to  the  trans- 
lators and  commentators,  they  are  cer- 
tainly all  even  more  ignorant  of  such 
matters  than  the  historian  himself,  as 
one  may  easily  infer  from  their  absurdly 
supposing,  without  any  authority  what- 
ever, that  there  were  six  cables  or  hausers 
fastened  on  one  continent,  and  hauled 
taught  from  the  other  by  means  of  wind- 
lasses :  a  proper  tension  would  have 
been  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  obtain,  and  if  obtained  would 
have  been  of  no  use  whatever.  Lar- 
cher's  explanation  of  the  bridges  is  very 
different  from  that  given  here :  he  sup- 
poses one  to  have  consisted  of  vessels 
placed  with  their  broadsides  to  the 
stream,  while  in  the  other  they  stood 
with  their  stems  toward  it.  In  this,  I 
think,  he  is  followed  by  Mr.  Mitford, 
in  his  History  of  Greece.  The  descrip- 
tion certainly  presents  very  great  diffi- 
culties ;  and  the  indulgence  of  the  reader 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  extended  to  the 
author  of  these  pages,  if  he  has  fallen 
into  any  errors  on  so  obscure  a  subject. 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 
Candidus  imperti;  jinon,  Ins  utere  meciim. 
Translat. 
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of  the  tides,  and  that  the  trench  itself  was  completely 
finished,  the  winter  being  now  ended,  the  army  that  had  been 
equipped  commenced,  at  the  opening  of  spring,  their  march 
from  Sardis  to  Abydos.  Just  as  they  were  departing,  the 
sun,  quitting  his  seat  in  the  heavens,  disappeared,  although 
the  sky  was  not  obscured  by  clouds,  but  particularly  serene ; 
and  night  took  the  place  of  day.  When  Xerxes  beheld  this 
he  was  seized  with  anxiety,  and  asked  of  the  magi  what  the 
prodigy  might  portend ;  they  made  answer,  "  that  the  divi- 
"  nity  was  foreshewing  to  the  Greeks  the  extinction  of  their 
"  cities ;"  adding,  "  the  sun  is  the  portender  of  futurity 
"  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  moon  to  thee."  Xerxes  hearing 

38  this,  and  filled  with  joy,  began  his  march. — At  the  time  he 
was  filing  off  his  troops,  Pythius  the  Lydian,  scared  at  the 
piodigy  in  the  heavens,  and  emboldened  by  the  gifts  he  had 
received,  presented  himself  before  Xerxes,  and  spoke  thus : 
i(  My  lord  and  master !  wouldst  thou  grant  a  boon  which  I 
"  would  fain  receive  at  thy  hands,  one  in  which  it  is  easy  for 
"  thee   to   gratify   me,    and   of  great    importance   to   me  ?" 
Xerxes,  imagining  that  he  would  make  any  request  rather 
than  what  he  asked  for  in  fact,  said  he  would  gratify  him, 
and  bade  him  make  known  what  he  wanted ;   Pythius,  when 
he  heard  these   words,  spoke  boldly  thus :    "  My  lord  and 
"  master  !   T  have  five  sons,  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  them 
"  all8  to -accompany  thee  in  the  expedition  against  Greece; 
"  but  do  thou,  Sire,  in  pity  to  me  who  have  reached  these 
"  years,  dispense  one  of  my  sons  from  the  service,  the  eldest, 
"  that  he  may  be  the  guardian  of  my  person  and  my  riches ; 
"  take  the  other  four  with  thee  :  and  when  thou  hast  achieved 

39  "  what  thou  meditatest,  mayest  thou  return  home.1" — Xerxes 
was  highly  incensed,  and  replied  in  these  words :  "  Base  man ! 
"  while  I  myself  march  against  Greece,  and  take  with  me  my 
"  sons,  and  brothers,  and  kinsmen,  and  friends,  hast  thou 
"  dared  to  make  mention  of  thy  son ;  thou  who  art  my  slave, 
"  and  whom  it  behoved  to  follow  in  my  train  with  thy  whole 
"  household  9,  and  even  with  thy  wife  ?  Now  mark  this  well ; 
"  the  mind  of  men  resides  in  their  ears,  which  when  it  hears 
"  good  things  fills  the  body  with  pleasure,  but  when  it  hears 
"  the   contrary    swells   with    anger.      When    therefore   thou 
"  didst   act  well,  and  promised   the  like,  thou  couldst  not 
"  boast  of  having  outdone  the  King  in  good  works ;  and 

8  See  p.  174,  note  1,  of  the  first  vo-  quently,  and  a-a^ar/i?  in  i.  74.     He 
lume.  might  likewise  have  referred  to  Sjajaa/  in 

9  Larcher  very  properly  observes,  that  vi.   112.     See,  however,  Matthias,  Gr. 
ratoutiri  must  be  taken  as  an  adverb,  in  Gramm.    p.   571,    or    sect.    404,    and 
the  same  manner'  as  <rty*  is  very  fre-  Schweig.  Lex.  Herod,  voc.  veKvomln. 
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"  now  that  thou  hast  turned  on  the  path  of  impudence,  thou 
"  shalt  not  receive  thy  deserts,  but  less1;  for  thy  hospitality 
"  saves  thyself  and  four  of  thy  sons,  but  thou  shalt  be 
"  punished  with  the  death  of  that  one  whom  thou  cherishest 
"  the  most.1'  When  he  had  made  this  answer,  he  forthwith 
gave  orders  to  those  whose  office  it  was  to  perform  such  duties, 
to  search  for  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Pythius,  and  cleave  him 
down  the  middle,  and  when  they  had  so  done,  to  deposit  the 
halves,  one  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road,  and  the  other 
on  the  left  hand,  and  that  the  army  should  on  the  spot  march 
through. 

When  they  had  fulfilled  the  command,  the  army  marched  40 
between  the  parts  of  the  body.  First  came  the  baggage  and 
sumpter  beasts ;  after  which  marched  a  body  of  various  na- 
tions indiscriminately,  not  separated2,  they  formed  above  one- 
half  of  the  army ;  then  a  considerable  space  intervened 3,  as 
these  did  not  mingle  with  the  immediate  troops  of  the  King. 
In  the  van  of  these  latter  marched  one  thousand  horsemen 
chosen  from  the  whole  Persian  nation;  afterwards  marched 
one  thousand  lancers,  likewise  chosen  from  the  whole  nation, 
holding  their  lances  reversed  towards  the  earth;  next  to  these 
came  ten  of  the  sacred  horses,  called  Nisaean,  most  beautifully 
caparisoned.  These  horses  are  called  Nisaean  from  a  large 
plain  in  the  Medic  territory,  the  name  of  which  is  Nisaeum, 
and  which  produces  large  horses.  In  the  rear  of  these  ten 
horses  was  placed  the  sacred  car  of  Jove,  drawn  by  eight 
white  horses;  in  the  rear  of  the  horses  followed  on  foot  a 
charioteer  holding  the  reins,  for  no  mortal  must  ascend  on 
that  seat ;  behind  this  came  Xerxes  on  a  car  drawn  by  Nisaean 
horses4;  at  his  side  walked  a  charioteer,  whose  name  was 

1  Understand,  with  «j[w  and  \\«.<r<ru,  the  van  of   the    army  was  a   «-T^«T« 
the  word  tifwi,  or  some  other  equivalent  vtuiroitav  tfaiw,  marching  «V«/K/|,  the  rear 
substantive.     Larcher.  likewise  was  apilm  .  . .  ava^'g :   Hero- 

2  Herodotus  does  not  mean  that  these  dotus  consequently  regarded  the  van  and 
troops  observed  no  order ;   but  the  sol-  the  rear  as  one  body ;  rather  better  than 
diers  who  composed  them  were  not  di-  in  the  middle  of  which,  what  might  be 
vided  according  to  their  countries.     Our  called  the  King's  own  forces,  had  their 
historian  makes    this    observation,   be-  station ;  rri  tl  itxtpiptffus  t<ra»  signifies, 
cause,  in  the  Greek  armies,  every  little  therefore,  "when  more  than  one  half  of 
people   formed  a    distinct  body,   while  that  confused  multitude  forming  the  van 
each  of  those  bodies  was  subdivided  into  and  rear  was  passed,"  &c.  and  not  that 
other  smaller  squadrons,  according   to  the  van  itself  was  more  th:.n  one  half  of 
the  number  of  the  tribes  it  consisted  of.  the  whole  army.  This  explanation,  how- 
Larcher.    We  have  seen  the  line  of  the  ever,  renders  it  difficult  to  account  for 
Athenians  formed  by  the  succession  of  the  seven  days  passed  by  the  army  in 
the  tribes  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  filing  over  the  Dardanelles.   Translat. 

3  I    have    followed     Larcher's    and        *  S^te,  'ix-suv    KtfKnn :    "a  chariot 
Schweigheeuser's   version;    I   think    it,     drawn  by  Nisasan  horses."  See  Matthias, 
nevertheless,  neither  exact  nor  literal :     Gr.  Gramm.  p.  450,  or  sect.  314,  obs.  2. 
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41  Patiramphes,  the  son  of  Otanes,  and  a  native  of  Persia.  —  In 
this  manner  therefore  Xerxes  marched  out  of  Sardis;    and 
whenever  the  fancy  took  him  he  would  pass  from  the  chariot 
to  a  close  carriage.    Behind  him  marched  one  thousand  lancers, 
the  most  valiant  and  noble  of  the  Persians,  carrying  their 
lances  erect  ;  then  came  another  body  of  horse,  consisting  of  a 
thousand  men  chosen  from  among  the  Persians;  in  the  rear 
of  the  cavalry  were  ten  thousand  men  chosen  likewise  from 
the  Persians  ;  this  body  consisted  of  infantry  ;  and  one  thou- 
sand of  their  number  had  golden  grenades  on  their  javelins, 
instead  of  ferrules5;  they  inclosed  the  rest6;  the  nine  thousand 
inclosed  by  the  above  had  silver  grenades.     But  those  who 
held  their  lances  reversed  to  the  ground  had  golden  grenades  ; 
and  those  following  nearest  to  Xerxes  had  likewise  golden 
balls.     In  the  rear  of  the  ten  thousand  were  stationed  ten 
thousand  Persian  horse  ;  behind  the  horse  an  interval  of  two 
stades  was  left,  and  then  followed  up  the  rest  of  the  throng 

42  promiscuously  7.  —  The  army  directed  their  march  out  of  Lydia 
towards  the  river  Cai'cus  and  the  land  of  Mysia  ;    and  after 
they  had  quitted  the  Cai'cus,  through  Atarneus  to  the  city  of 
Carina,  leaving  the  mountain  of  Cane  on  the  left  ;  from  thence 
they  proceeded  athwart  the  plain  of  Thebe,  passing  by  the 
city  of  Atramytteium  and  Antandros  a  Pelasgic  place  ;  then 
taking  Ida  on  the  left  hand  they  proceeded  towards  the  land 
of  Ilium;    but  before  the  army  reached  so  far  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  fell  upon  them  as  they  were  bivouacking 
under  Ida  for  the  night,  and  cut  off  some  considerable  number 

43  of  the  troops  at  that  place.  —  On  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  the 
banks  of  the   Scamander,  (which  was  the  first  river,  since, 
departing  from  Sardis,  they  commenced  their  march,  whose 
stream  failed8,  not  being  sufficient  to  slake   the  troops  and 
beasts,)  when,  I  say  9,  Xerxes  was  arrived  on  that  river,  he 
ascended  Priam's  Pergamum1,  having   a  desire    to  see  the 
place.     Having  looked,  and  made  enquiries  on  every  par- 
ticular, he  sacrificed  one  thousand  oxen  to  Minerva  Ilias; 


L    ,S°rt  of  iron    day-  -to  van  'and  rear  were  really  a 
whereby  to  stick  the  lanceiuto  the     Confused  and  disorderly  throng.   Transtat. 

;WaSd1nCaSeofned          8 


See 


nHnfth-c1'  "M 

instead  of  the  point.  Schneid.  Or.  Germ.  Schweig.  Not. 

6  Thai  9  See°  Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  946, 

inat  is  to  say,  the  fore  and  rear  or  sect.  611. 

diXlVfU  ^  Se  flank  ?en'  were  1  Pergamum  was   the   name  of  the 

distinguished  by  golden  grenades.  citadel  of  Troy.   Herodotus  adds  Priam', 

aJnl^S     iYem  ark  <P.  149,  note  3.)  to    distinguish    it    from    Pergamum   of 

Kbservfd    ST*f\K  ItlDU?t  h°wever  Mysia'   and  Pergamum   of  the    Pier*. 

e  observed,  that  if  the  ancient  armies  Larcher 
t  the  east  resembled  those  of  the  present 
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the  magi  likewise  poured  libations  to  the  heroes.  When  they 
had  so  done  a  panic  struck  the  camp  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  but  at  the  dawn  of  day  they  quitted  the  place,  and 
proceeded  on  their  march,  skirting  on  the  left  the  cities  of 
Rhoetium,  Ophryneium,  and  Dardanus,  which  latter  is  on  the 
bounds  of  Abydos,  and  leaving  the  Gergithas  Teucrians  on  the 
right. 

When  they  were  at  Abydos,  Xerxes  wished  to  have  a  view  44 
of  all  the  forces;  there  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  ex- 
pressly for  his  use,  on  an  eminence  at  that  place,  a  throne  *  of 
white  marble  ;  the  people  of  Abydos  had  erected  it  according 
to  previous  orders.  Seated  on  this  throne,  and  looking  down 
along  the  shore,  Xerxes  beheld  both  the  land  army  and  the 
fleet  ;  as  he  was  viewing  the  spectacle,  he  conceived  a  wish  to 
see  a  match  take  place  among  the  vessels3;  this  having  taken 
place,  in  which  the  Phoenician  Sidonians  were  victors,  the 
King  was  filled  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  contest  and 
of  the  army.  —  When  he  saw  the  whole  Hellespont  concealed  45 
beneath  the  ships,  and  all  the  coast  and  the  plains  of  Abydos 
full  of  men,  Xerxes  held  himself  happy,  but  soon  after  he 
burst  into  tears.  —  This  being  observed  by  his  paternal  uncle  46 
Artabanus,  the  same  who  had  previously  made  known  his 
opinion  with  freedom,  in  dissuading  the  prince  from  carrying 
arms  against  Greece  ;  he,  I  say,  understanding  that  Xerxes 
was  shedding  tears,  addressed  him  thus  :  "  Sire,  how  very 
"  different  are  thy  present  actions,  and  what  thou  didst  ere- 
"  while  !  for  then  thou  didst  declare  thyself  happy,  and  now 
"  thou  weepest."  The  King  answered,  "  Yes  ;  for  when  I 
"  consider  how  short  is  all  human  life,  pity  enters  my  heart4; 
"  since  of  these,  many  as  they  are,  not  one  shall  survive  to  the 
"  hundredth  year."  Artabanus  resumed,  saying,  "  Other  woes 
"  yet  more  deserving  than  this  of  commiseration  do  we  suffer 
"-  during  life5;  for  in  life,  thus  brief,  not  one  man,  whether 
"  of  these,  or  of  all  others,  was  ever  born  to  such  felicity  that 
"  it  has  not  come  into  his  mind  6,  I  do  not  say  once,  but 
"  oftentimes,  to  wish  rather-  to  die  than  to  live.  Indeed,  the 
"  calamities  that  fall  upon  us,  and  the  maladies  that  shake 


They  had  placed,  on  the  see,  and  not  a'  sea  fight,  as  it  is  generally 

knoll  or  hill,  seats  for  the  gentlemen  of  understood. 

Xerxes'   suite,    and   another  more   ele-  *  ilffig%tffa!  rivi  or  nta.   SeeMatthiae, 

vated,  of  white  marble,  for  the   King  Gr.  Gramm'.  p.  556,  or  sect.  394,  c. 

himself.     This  is  the  real  signification  of  5  va^a,  T«V  £axv  :    "  throughout  life." 

•rfatSffyn.     Lurcher.  See  jVlatthifc,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  908,  or 

3  In  c.  96,   Herodotus  observes  that  sect.  588,  c.  /3. 

the  Phoenicians  were  the  best  sailors  in  6  ra£<W«<r£a/  :   "  in   mentem  venire." 

the  fleet;  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  was  Viger,-p.  217. 

a  sailing  match  which  Xerxes  wished  to  ,  "- 
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"  our  frame,  make  life,  short  though  7  it  is,  to  appear  long ; 
"  thus,  since  life  is  miserable,  death  becomes  the  most  desir- 
"  able  refuge  for  man  ;  and  the  Deity,  after  giving  us  to  taste 
"  of  sweet  existence,  is  found  to  be  jealous  in  his  gift8." — 

47  Xerxes  replied,  saying,  "  Artabanus,  let  us  dismiss  the  sub- 
"  ject  of  human  life,  which  is  indeed  such  as  thou  representest ; 
"  let  us  not  either  call  to  mind  misery,  when  we  have  joyous 
"  things  at  hand.     But  tell  me,  supposing  the  nightly  vision 
"  had  not  appeared  so  clearly  to  thyself,  wouldest  thou  still 
"  hold  thy  first  opinion,  dissuading  me  from  carrying  war 
"  against  Greece,  or  wouldest  thou  retract.     Come,  tell  me 
"  that  with  sincerity.'1''   The  other  made  answer,  saying,. "  My 
"  King,  heaven  send  the  vision  which  appeared  to  us  in  sleep 
"  may  have  such  issue  as  we  both  wish.     Still  am  I  even  now 
"  still  full  of  terror,  and  almost  beside  myself,  when  I  consider 
"  several  different  circumstances,  and  more  especially  when  I 
"  see  two  things  of  the  greatest  power  of  all  most  hostilely 

48  "  opposed  to  thee." — To  this  Xerxes  made  reply  in  these 
words :  "  Strange  man  !  what  are  those  two  things  which  thou 
"  sayest  are  so  hostile  to  me  ?    Tell  me,  dost  thou  reproach 
"  my  land  army  with  scantiness  of  number,  and  dost  thou 
"  imagine  the  Grecian  host  will  be  so  much  more  numerous 
"  than  ours9?    Or  thinkest  thou  our  fleet  will  fall  short  of 
"  theirs  ?  Or  dost  thou  fear  both  these  ?  For  if  in  this  respect 
"  thou  thinkest  our  forces  insufficient,  one x  may  quickly  make 

49  "  levies  of  more  troops." — Artabanus  answered,  saying,  "  Sire, 
"  no  one,  at  least  in  his  senses,  would  find  fault  with  this  armyy 

1  "  or  with  the  numbers  of  the  fleet.     And  indeed,  wert  thou 
«'  to  muster  greater  numbers,  the  two  things  which  I  mean 
<e  would  become  even  more  hostile ;  those  two  things  are  the 
"  land  and  the  sea.     For,  in  the  first  place,  no  where  on  the 
"  sea  is  there,  I  conjecture,  any  safe  harbour,  which,  in  the 
"  case  a  storm  should  arise,  will  be  spacious  enough  to  hold 
"  this  thy  fleet,  and  shelter  the  vessels ;    and  yet  would  it 
"  behove  thee  to  have  not  one  only  haven  such,  but  others 
"  along  the  whole  continent  which  thou  art  going  to  coast. 
"  Now,  as   thou  .hast  not  harbours   sufficiently  'extensive 2, 

2  "  remember  that  accidents  rule  men,  not  men  accidents.  .Thus 
"  having  mentioned  to  thee  one  of  the  two  things,  I  proceed 

7  xai,  "  although."      See    Matthise,  l  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  703, 
p.  866,  or  sect.  566.  or  sect.  487,  2. 

8  tv   avry    (sc.    «,'»»/)   "  in   it,"  i.  e.  2  faeVfyei  x/>s«j,  i.  e.  tifttves  tuia/iini 
"while  we  are  enjoying  life.'^  Vfogteu   rl   wnxh.    Vulck.     Schneider 

9  *«XXarXwr/<j»    vui    rifftri^v.      See    gives  the  same  interpretation  in  his  Gr. 
Matthia;,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  478,  or  sect.     Germ.  Lex. 

334. 
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"  to  the  second.  The  land  is  opposed  to  thee  in  this  respect ; 
"  that,  granting  nothing  else  should  oppose  thee,  it  will  become 
"  the  more  hostile  as  thou  wilt  advance  the  farther,  insensi- 
"  bly  allured  onwards3;  for  with  men  there  is  no  satiety  of 
"  success.  Therefore,  supposing 4  nothing  else  should  with- 
"  stand  tli.ee,  I  say  the  conquered  land,  becoming  more  exten- 
"  sive  as  thou  wilt  spend  more  time  in  the  expedition,  will 
"  beget  famine.  He  were  the  wisest  man,  who,  in  taking 
"  counsel,  should  tremble,  considering  that  innumerable  things 
"  may  befal  him ;  but  in  action  should  be  bold." — Xerxes  50 
answered  in  these  words :  "  Artabanus,  thou  discoursest,  no 
"  doubt,  all  these  matters  with  good  sense ;  but  I  would  not 
"  have  thee  fear  every  thing,  nor  ponder  all  with  equal  care ; 
"  for  if  in  every  proposal  thou  wert  to  weigh  all  with  equal  i 
"  circumspection,  never  wouldest  thou  achieve  aught5:  it  is 
"  better,  bold  in  all  matters,  to  suffer  half  the  evils,  rather 
"  than,  fearing  every  thing  beforehand,  never  to  suffer  any6: 
"  for  if  while  thou  opposest  every  measure  that  is  brought 
"  forward,  thou  dost  not  advance  one  the  success  of  which  is 
"  certain,  thou  must  leave  the  issue  undetermined,  as  well  as 
"  he  who  advanced  the  contrary  opinion  ;  this  therefore  comes 
"  to  the  same7:  again,  I  by  no  means  think  that  any  mortal 
"  has  sufficient8  knowledge  to  propose  a  measure  of  indubi- 
"  table  issue :  and  hence,  to  those  that  are  willing  to  act,  gain 
"  for  the  most  part  is  wont  to  accrue ;  whereas  to  those 
*'  that  ponder  and  delay  every  thing  it  is  not  wont  to  fall 9. 

3  K^iifruv,  with  the  verb  following,  vours  the  bold  and  active :  hence  it  is 
signifies, "secretly,  insensibly,"  ra  *y>gu  better  for  us  to  act  with  boldness  and 
cuti  xfaxrafitvos    ^ofittivns,  "  ever    the  vigour,  by  which  we  run  an  equal  chance 
farther  thou  sufferest  thyself  to  be  in-  of  failure  and  success,  than  by  ponder- 
duced  to  go — immer  weiter-dich  verleiten  ing  and  trembling  to  avoid  all  possibility 
lihtaugekn."     Schneid.  Gr.  Germ.  Lex.  of  achieving  glorious  deeds.     Trcmslat. 

4  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  871,         ^  See  Viger,  p.  74,  note. 

or  sect.  568,  2.  8  Schweighseuser  reads  OKUS  %$,  "  in 

5  evSafta  ev^'tv.  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  such   manner   as   were    behoveful,"  in 
p.  930,  or  sect.  601.  French,  "  comme  il  le  faudrait :"  all  the 

6  The  drift  of  Xerxes's  argument  I  take  manuscripts  however  have  vrus  %$,  which 
to  be  this.     In  every  question  there  may  Mr.  Gaisford  has  very  properly  restored, 
be  proposed  several  measures  of  doubtful  I  have  however  chosen  ScnweighaBuser's 
issue,  (o^zXsga),)  and  one  only  of  indu-  reading,  because  1  think  greater  latitude 
bitable  success,  which  is  here  expressed  of  conjecture  may  be  claimed  by  the 
by  the  words  <rb  fiifiaiov.     Now  he  who  translator  than  by  the  editor  of  a  classic, 
opposes  every  proposal,  without  bringing  Augustus    Matthias    likewise    preserves 
forward  one,  the  success  of  which  is  the  general  reading  of  the  manuscripts, 
indubitable,  does  no  more  than  leave  which  he   punctuates    thus :    titimi    K 
the  matter  where  he  found  it :  but,  on  Hviyavot  lovrtt  xa;  %gh  *)  /3i/3«/«» ;  IOK'IU 
the  other  hand,  man  is  not  endowed  pit  av^a^Sf.     Herod.  Ed.  Matth.  ii.  p. 
with  such  foresight  as  to  be  quite  certain  120,  295.     Translnt. 

of  the  issue  of  any  measure  he  may        9  i.e.  tliftdxa  \6iKti  (y'mfffou'ru.x.ifiia,) 

propose ;  fortune  therefore  must  more  or  in  which  Witeiv,  like  <f> thtTv  in  the  pre- 

iess  decide  in  all  human  undertakings ;  ceding  line,  is  taken  in  the  same  sense 

and  we  see  by  experience  that  she  fa-  as  iintftou,.  Solere,  Consuesse. 
VOL.  II.  X 
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2  "  Thou  seest  the  empire  of  the  Persians,  to  what  a  degree  9 
"  of  power  it  has  advanced;  if  however  the  kings  who  ruled 
"  before  me  had  entertained  such  thoughts  as  l  thou,  or,  sup- 
"  posing  they  had  not  entertained  the  same  opinions,  had  ha.."1 
"  such  counsellors  as  thyself,  never  wouldest  thou  have  seen 
"  the  empire  rise  to  this  pitch  ;  no,  it  was  by  rushing  into 
"  dangers  2  that  they  so  advanced  their  power  ;  for  great 
"  realms  are  wont  to  be  overthrown  by  running  great  ha- 
"  zards.  Hence,  emulating  our  forefathers,  we  commence 
"  our  march  in  the  fairest  season  of  the  year,  and,  after  sub- 
"  duing  the  whole  of  Europe,  we  shall  return  back,  without 
"  any  where  suffering  from  famine,  or  experiencing  any  other 
"  calamity  :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  we  carry  much  provision 
"  with  us  on  our  march  ;  and,  on  the  other,  whatever  the 
"  land  or  nation  we  reach  to,  we  shall  become  masters  of  their 
"  corn,  as  we  carry  war,  not  against  vagrant  tribes  of  pastors, 

51  "  but  against  men  who  cultivate  the  soil.'1  —  Artabanus  then 
said,  "  Sire,  since  thou  wilt  not  allow  us  to  dread  aught,  do 
"  thou  hearken  to  an  advice  I  am  going  to  give  th.ee  ;  for 
"  when  the  matters  to  be  discussed  are  many,  it  becomes 
"  necessary  3  to  extend  one's  discourse.     Cyrus,  the  son  of 
"  Cambyses,  subjected  all  Ionia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  Athenians,  to  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  Persians  ;  I 
"  therefore  advise  thee  by  no  means  to  lead  these  men  against 
"  their  fathers  ;  for  surely  we  shall  be  able  without  their  help 
t(  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  enemy.     Again,  if  the  lonians 
"  march  with  us,  they  must  act  either  with  the  greatest  in- 
"  justice,   by   enthralling   their   mother   state,   or   with    the 
"  greatest  justice,  by  assisting  it  to  assert  its  freedom  :  sup- 
"  posing  then  that  they  should  act  with  the  greatest  injustice, 
"  they  bring  but  little  gain  to  us  ;  whereas,  should  they  act 
"  in  justice,  they  are  able  greatly  to  injure  thy  army.     Re- 
•'  volve  therefore  in  thy  mind  the  ancient  saying,  that  it  is 
"  well  said,  that  not  the  end  of  every  thing,  appears  at  the 

52  "  commencement."  —  To  this  Xerxes  made  answer  :   "  Arta- 
"  banus,  of  all  the  opinions  thou  hast  produced,  thou   art 
"  most  mistaken  in  this  last,  I  mean  4  in  fearing  the  lonians 
"  may  desert  us;  we  have  full  experience  of  their  fidelity5, 
"  and  thou  thyself  canst  bear  witness  of  them,  as  well  as  the 


9Sf  •Sf1?""'  Gr'  Gramm'  P-  498>  **  '«"'     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 

or  sect.  353,  4  ^  or  sect>  604> 

f  «Xatt?iae>  Gn  Gramm'  P-  938>  4  **•    See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 

or  sect.  607,  obs.  695>  or  sect>  480>  ^  { 

~  *i*tfi9nw  m«M^,   i.   e.    Ktfavs  5  Larcher  observes  that  it  is  rather 

HeroT    "'"M'*™"'      Schweig.    J^x.  surprising  Xerxes  'should  not  have  re- 

,         ,  collected    their   revolt   under    Darius's 

twy  xuius    ya.£   fyu    for   ava-yxuie,  reign. 
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"  rest  who  .accompanied  Darius  in  his  expedition  against  the 
"  Scythians,  that  on  them  the  whole  Persian  armament  de- 
"  pended,  whether  to  be  destroyed  or  saved ;  but  they  shewed 
"  justice  and  fidelity,  and  committed  no  deed  of  ingratitude. 
"  Add  to  this,  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  persons  who  have 
"  left  their  children,  their  wives,  and  their  property,  in  our 
"  country,  will  make  any  attempts  against  us.  Cease'therc- 
"  fore  also  to  have  any  such  fear,  but  be  of  good  heart,  and 
"  watch  over  my  house  and  power,  for  to  thee  alone  of  all 
"  men  do  I  intrust  my  sceptre." 

Having  so  spoken,  and  dismissed  Artabanus  to  Susa,  Xerxes,  53 
in  the  next  place,  summoned  before  him  the  most  noble  of 
the  Persians;  when  they  were  assembled,  he  addressed  this 
speech  to  them :  "  Persians !  I  have  called  you  together  for 
the  purpose  of  exhorting  you  to  behave  as  brave  men,  and 
not  to  sully  the  deeds  wrought  heretofore  by  the  Persians, 
which  were  mighty,  and  deserving  of  much  fame;  but  let 
us,  each  and  all  together,  feel  ardent  in  the  cause,  for  it  is 
a  good  common  to  all  we  are  endeavouring  to  obtain.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  warn  you  to  strain  every  nerve  in  this 
war ;  for,  as  I  understand,  we  arc  marching  against  men  of 
valour,  such,  that  if  we  master  them,  no  other  host  of  men 
will  ever  oppose  us.  Now  let  us  offer  prayers  to  the  gods, 
protectors  of  the  Persian  land,  and  then  cross  over."— That  54 
day  they  made  ready  for  crossing;  on  the  following  they 
waited  for  the  sun,  which  they  wished  to  see  rise,  burning 
meanwhile  all  sorts  of  perfumes  on  the  bridges,  and  strewing 
the  road  with  myrtle  branches.  As  the  sun  arose,  Xerxes 
made  a  libation  into  the  sea  from  a  golden  vase,  and  turning 
towards  the  sun  offered  up  prayers  "  that  no  event  might 
"  befal  him  such  as  to  make  him  desist  from  subduing 
"  Europe,  until  he  should  have  reached  to  its  extremities." 
After  offering  up  prayers,  he  cast  the  vase  into  the  Helles- 
pont, together  with  a  golden  crater6  and  a  Persic  sword,  which 
they  call  acinace :  I  am  unable  to  decide  for  certain,  whether 
he  dropped  those  things  into  the  sea  in  order  to  honour  the 
sun,  or  that  it  repented  him  of  having  scourged  the  Helles- 
pont, and  therefore  he  made  those  gifts  to  the  sea  as  an 
amends  for  so  doing.— When  these  ceremonies  had  been  per-  5o 
formed  by  the  King,  the  infantry  and  all  the  cavalry  began 
to  cross  over  by  that  of  the  bridges  lying  towards  the  Euxme; 
while  on  the  other  towards  the  ^Egean  the  sumpter  beasts  and 
attendants  passed  over.  First  in  the  van  marched  the  ten 
thousand  Persians7  all  crowned;  next  to  these,  the  body 

i 

6  See  p.  254,  note  4,  of  the    first.        7  See  chap.  41. 
volume  of  this  work. 
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composed  of  various  nations  indiscriminately;  these  two  di- 
visions completed  their  passage  on  that  day  :  on  the  following, 
the  horsemen  crossed  over  in  the  van,  together  with  those 
who  carried  their  lances  reversed;  these  likewise  wore  crowns; 
in  the  rear  of  these  came  the  sacred  horses  and  the  sacred  car; 
and  then  Xerxes  himself,  and  his  body  guard,  and  the  thou- 
'sand  horsemen ;  in  the  rear  of  the  latter  marched  the  rest 
of  the  army :  and  at  the  same  time  the  vessels  were  steered 
to  the  opposite  shore :  I  have  likewise  heard  that  the  King 

56  crossed  over  the  last  of  all. — When  Xerxes  had  crossed  over 
into  Europe,  he  beheld  his  whole  forces  passing  under  the 
lash  ;  the  army  filed  off  in  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  with- 
out the  intermission  of  any  time.     Xerxes  having  already 
crossed  over  into  Europe,  it  is  said,  that  a  certain  Helles- 
pontine  on  the  spot  exclaimed,  "  Jove !  wherefore,  assuming 
"  the  semblance  of  a  Persian,  and  taking  the  name  of  Xerxes 
"  instead  of  Jove,  dost  thou  wish  to  overthrow  Greece  at  the 
"  head  of  all  mankind  ?    Surely  it  were  in  thy  power  to  do 
"  that  without  their  help." 

57  When  all  had  crossed  over,  and  were  proceeding  on  their 
march,  a  mighty  prodigy  appeared  to  them,  of  which  Xerxes 
held  no  account,  although  it  was  of  easy  interpretation ;  for  a 
mare  foaled  a  hare.     The  meaning  of  this,  therefore,  might 
easily  have  been  interpreted  thus :  "  that  Xerxes  would  lead 
"his  army  into  Greece  with  pomp  and  magnificence,  but  that 
"  he  would  come  back  to  the  same  spot  running  for  his  life  7." 
Another  token  was  given  to  him  during  his  stay  at  Sardis, 
for  a  mule  dropped  a  colt  which  had  the  sexual  organs  double, 
that  of  the  male  and  that  of  the  female,  and  the  male  organ 

58  was  the  highest. — Taking  no  account  of  either,  he  proceeded 
forwards,  accompanied  by  the  land  forces;    while  the  fleet, 
sailing  out  of  the  Hellespont,  stood  along  the  land,  holding  a 
course  opposite8  to  that  of  the  land  army;  for  the  fleet  steered 
for  the  westward,  being  bound  for  Cape  Sarpedon,  where,  on 
their  arrival,  they  were,  according  to  orders,  to  await ;  but 
the  troops  on  shore  marched  eastward  towards  the  rising  sun9, 
athwart  the  Chersonesus,  having  on  their  right  the  sepulchre 
of  Hella,  the  daughter  of  Athamas,  and  on  their  left  the  town 

7  snj)  tuuteiu.  See  Matthise,  Gr.  Gram.  Isthmus  and  town  of  Cardia.  Larcher. 
p.  908,  or  sect.  589,  5.    Portus  explains        9  In  summer,  not  in  winter.  The  east, 
it  to  be  an  elliptical  form  for  trig)  laurau  west,  north,  and  south  were  the  only 
rfi^uf  xiibvw, "  running  danger  with  re-  points  of  the  compass  for  which  terms 
gard  to  his  own  person."  Poet.  Lei.  Ion.  had  been  invented  at  the  time  of  Hero- 

8  The  fleet,  in  order  to  get  out   of  dotus;  the  eastern  points  were,  therefore, 
the  Hellespont,   must  necessarily  have  defined  when  necessary  by  a  reference 
turned  its  back  to  the  land  army,  which  to  the  rising   sun  in   summer   and    in 
ascended  towards  the  beginning  of  the  winter.     Translat. 
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of  Cardia.  Having  passed  through  a  city,  the  name  of  which 
is  Agora,  they  wheeled  round  the  gulph  of  Melas;  and  having 
crossed  the  river  Melas,  (the  stream  of  which  was  not  now 
sufficient  for  the  army x,  but  failed,  and  from  which  that  bay 
takes  its  name,)  proceeded  towards  the  west,  passing  by  Anus, 
an  ^Eolian  city,  and  the  lake  Stentoris,  till  they  reached 
Doriscus. — Doriscus  is  a  strand  and  extensive  plain  of  Thrace,  59 
through  which  flows  a  large  river,  the  Hebrus.  In  this  place 
a  royal  castle  had  been  built,  which,  consequently,  is  called 
Doriscus,  and  a  Persian  garrison  was  stationed  there  by  Darius, 
from  the  time  that  he  carried  his  arms  against  the  Scythians. 
This  spot,  accordingly,  appeared  to  Xerxes  convenient  for 
arraying  and  numbering  his  forces,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
The  naval  captains,  therefore,  having  brought  all  their  vessels 
to  Doriscus,  according  to  Xerxes's  command  neared  the  shore 
adjoining  Doriscus ;  on  this  shore  stand  Sane,  a  town  inha- 
bited by  Samothracians,  and  Zona;  at  its  extremity  is  Ser- 
rheium,  a  celebrated  cape  ;  this  quarter  belonged  anciently  to 
the  Cicones.  Having  steered  their  ships  to  this  shore,  they 
hauled  them  on  dry  land2,  and  refitted ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
Xerxes  was  at  Doriscus,  estimating  the  number  of  his  troops. 
— I  cannot  state  for  certain  what  was  the  number  of  the  60 
troops  which  each  nation  furnished,  for  that  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  man ;  but  the  amount  of  the  whole  combined  land 
forces  was  found  to  be  one  million  and  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand. They  were  estimated  in  the  following  manner:  they 
collected  in  one  spot  ten  thousand  men,  and  making  them3 
take  as  close  order  as  it  was  possible4,  traced  a  circle  on  the 
outside  encompassing  that  body ;  having  so  done,  and  marched 
away  the  ten  thousand  men,  they  erected  a  fence  of  masonry  5 
on  the  circle,  reaching  in  height  to  a  man's  navel;  having 
completed  this,  they  marched  other  troops  into  the  precinct 
thus  erected,  and  so  on  till  they  had  in  this  manner  ascer- 
tained the  number  of  the  whole;  having  numbered  them, 
they  drew  them  up  into  separate  nations. 

The  nations  that  shared  in  this  expedition  were  these.    The  61 
Persians,  equipped  in  the  following  manner:  on  their  heads 
they  wore  flat 6  coverings,  which  they  call  tiaras ;   on  their 

1  ou*  a»riff%ovr»  <rn  frgunn  (X«T«)  vo  of  stones,  without  any  cement  or  mortar. 
piifyo*.  Had  I  recollected  that  that  sort  of  fence 

2  See  p.  67,  note  5,  of  this  volume.  is  still  the  only  one  used  in  Greece  and 

3  Tttv-rnt  refers  to  ftu^ieiSce.  Asia  Minor,  I  should  not  have  translated 

4  as  ftK>.iff<ra.  ti%ev.      See   Matthias,  the  word  by  hedges  in  ii.  69.    Translat* 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  666,  or  sect.  461,  fifth  '6  The   King's   tiara  or  turban  was 
paragraph.  raised  to  a  point;    those  of  the  other 

5  According    to  the    author  of   the  Persians  were  flat,  shadowing  the  fore- 
glossary  to  Herodotus,  alpairtn  is  a  wall  head,  such  as  the  common  turban  of  the 
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bodies,  different  coloured  tunics  with  sleeves  [and  cuirasses 7] 
of  iron  plates  arranged  like  the  scales  of  a  fish ;  on  their  legs 
they  wore  loose  trowsers;  instead  of  bucklers  they  carried 
shields  of  wickerwork,  under  which  kung  their  quivers ;  they 
had  short  lances,  and  large  bows  with  bamboo8  arrows; 
besides  which  they  carried  poniards  suspended  from  the  girdle 
on  the  right  thigh.  At  their  head  was  their  commander, 
Otanes,  the  father  of  Amestris,  Xerxes's  wife.  These  people 
were  formerly  called  Cephenes  by  the  Greeks ;  by  themselves 
and  their  neighbours,  however,  Artaei;  but  after  Perseus, 
the  son  of  Danae  and  Jove,  had  come  to  Cepheus,  the  son  of 
Belus,  and  married  his  daughter  Andromeda,  a  son  >yas  born 
to  him,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Perse,  and  left  him  in 
the  country,  as  Cepheus  was  without  male  progeny  9.  From 

62  this  Perse  they  took  their  cognomen. — The  Medes  were  of 
the  expedition,  equipped  in  the  same  manner ;  for  this  costume 
is  Medic,  and  not  Persian1:  the  Medes  were  headed  by  their 
commander,  Tigranes,  one  of  the  family  of  Achsemenes.   They 
were  originally  called  by  all  Arii ;  but  when  Medea  of  Col- 
chis arrived  from  Athens  among  these  Arii,  they  likewise 
changed  their  name:  such  is  the  account  the  Medes  them- 
selves give,  respecting  their  nation.      The  Cissians  who  were 
of  the  expedition  were  accoutred  in  other  respects  like  the 
Persians,  but  instead  of  turbans  wore  mitres2.     Over  these 
latter  Anaphes,  the  son  of  Otanes,  was  ruler.     The  Hyrca- 
nians  were  armed  after  the  Persian  fashion ;  .  at  their  head 
was  their  general,  Megapanus,  the  same  who,  subsequently  to 

63  these  events,  was  governor  of  Babylon. — The  Assyrians  of 
the  army  wore  on  their  heads  helmets  of  brass,  platted 3  in  a 

Turks.  The  reader  is  no  doubt  aware,  I  have  rendered  xa/Uz^/vsj  bamboo,  be- 
that  in  Turkey  the  covering  of  the  head  cause  that  sort  of  cane  is  abundantly 
assumes  a  multitude  of  forms,  according  spread  about  all  the  countries  which 
to  the  profession  and  rank  of  the  wearers,  furnished  troops  for  this  expedition,  and 
Translat.  because  that  signification  is  the  only  one 

7  The  words  xai  6uynxa.;  appear  to  be  which  in  several  instances  will  apply  in 
wanting ;    see    Valckenaer's    note ;    to  the  description  of  armour.     Translat. 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  Herodotus        9  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  454, 
expressly  states,  i.  135,  that  the  Persians  or  sect.  317,  2. 

wore  the  Medic  tunic  and  the  Egyptian  1  See  i.  135. 

thorax.      Construction :    (*«<    tu^x.ai)  2  According  to  Schneider,  the  Persian 

[I*]  Atw/Xaf    ffilvg'mt  (of   iron   scales)  head-dress  was  a  flat  felt  hat,  (WXaj,) 

ixtuoiilios  (similar  to  those  of  fish)  (*«T«)  and  that  of  the  Cissians  a  sort  of  cap 

•¥"»•  fastened  under  the  chin.     Schneid.  Gr. 

8  A    little    lower    down    Herodotus  Germ.  Lex.  voc.  ft'ir^a. 

speaks  of  re|«  x«Xa^»as,  which  Beloe  3  The  author  of  this  translation  recol- 
certainly  would  not  have  translated  bows  lects  seeing  in  the  Russian  army,  which 
of  reeds,  if  he  had  recollected  that  the  invaded  France  in  the  year  1814,  some 
reed  possesses  no  elasticity,  and  that  in  horse  troops,  whose  heads  and  breasts 
translating  au  author,  as  well  as  in  the  were  covered  with  a  sort  of  brass  net- 
other  undertakings  of  this  life,  common  work,  hanging  loose  on  the  shoulders, 
tense  is  the  first  thing  to  be  consulted.  This  armour  was  light,  and  fully  ade- 
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barbarian  manner,  not  easy  to  describe;  they  had  likewise 
shields,  and  lances  and  poniards  nearly  similar  to  the  Egyp- 
tian ;  besides  which  they  carried  wooden  clubs  armed  with 
iron  knobs,  and  wore  flaxen  cuirasses4:  these  people  were 
called  Syrii  by  the  Greeks,  and  Assyrians  by  the  barbarians. 
Mingled  with  them  were  the  Chaldaeans ;  and  itheir  leader 
was  Otaspes,  the  son  of  Artachasus. — The  Bactrians  joined  64 
the  expedition,  armed  about  the  head  very  nearly  like  the 
Medes,  and  carrying  bamboo  bows,  made  in  their  country, 
and  short  javelins.  The  Saca3,  a  Scythian  race,  wore  on  their 
heads  cyrbasiae,  rising  straight  and  stiff  up  to  a  point5;  they 
likewise  had  loose  trowsers,  and  carried  bows  of  the  Country 
and  poniards;  besides  which  they  were  armed  with  battle-1 
axes,  called  sagares  6.  These  people  being  Scythians  Amyrgii, 
they  called  them  Sacas;  for  the  Persians  give  the  name  of 
Saca3  to  all  the  Scythians.  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Darius  by 
Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  was  commander  over  the 
Bactrians  and  Sacse. — The  Indians 7  were  clad  in  garments  65 
made  from  cotton8;  they  had  bamboo  bows  and  arrows  of  the 
same  materials,  the  points  of  which  were  iron :  thus  accord- 
ingly were  the  Indians  accoutred ;  and  they  were  headed  in 
this  expedition  by  Pharnazathres,  the  son  of  Artabates. — 
The  Arii  were  provided  with  Medic  bows,  but  in  other  66 
respects  were  accoutred  like  the  Bactrians9.  Sisamnes,  the 
,son  of  Hydarnes,  was  commander  over  the  Arii.  The  Par- 
thians,  and  Chorasmians,  and  Sogdians,  and  Gandarians,  and 
Dadicae,  joined  the  army,  having  the  same  accoutrements  as 
the  Bactrians.  The  commanders  of  these  tribes  were  as 
follow :  of  the  Parthians  and  Chorasmians,  Artabazus,  the 

quate,  it  was  said,  to  resist  the  stroke  of  of  mail.    Mutavit  genus  loricarum,  et  pro 

any  cutting  weapon  :    the  effect  of  a  sertis  atque  aeneis  h'neas  dedit.  Quo  facto 

gun-shot  was,  however,  dreadful  to  the  expeditions  milites  reddidit.  Corn.  Nep. 

wearer,  as  the  ball  did  not  fail  to  carry  Iphicrat.  i.  4.     Larcfcer. 

with  it  some  portion  of  the  wire  into  the  5  The  cyrbasia  is  no  doubt  the  same 

flesh.     Translat.  sort  of  head-dress  as  that  worn  by  the 

4  These  breastplates  of  flax  could  resist  guards  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  Transl. 

the  stroke  of  the  sword  :  hicasses(nempe  6  «gm«  yecya^i  fix**.    Larcher  says 

e  lino)  vel  ferri  aciem  vincunt.    Plin.  that  the  sagaris  cut  on  one  side  only ; 

Hist.  Nat.  xix.  1.     To  give  it  this  pro-  but  in  the  very  passage  which  he  quotes 

perty,  the  flax  was  soaked  in  hard  wine  it  is  characterized  by  the  epithet  »/*<pi- 

mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  salt :  fnyiif,  "  two-edged."     I  have  elsewhere 

eighteen  or  twenty  coals  of  this  flax  were  made  the  observation,  that  tl 

then  stuck  and  pressed  together,  as  is  sagaris  was  the  francisk  of  our  ancestors, 

done  in  making  felt.     No  weapon  could  Translat. 

pierce  a  cuirass  so  made.  Such  was  that  7  Supply  tfr^trtvovro. 

of  Conrad,  described  by  Nicetas  Acho-  "*  The  gossypium,  or  cotton  plant,  wi 

minates.    These  cuirasses  being  lighter,  called  |<Jx9y.    See  Matthiffi,  Gr.  Oramm. 

and  equally  efficacious  for  a  defence,  took  p.  522,  or  sect.  375,  2, 2d  paragraph, 

in  many  countries  the  places  of  iron  ooats  9  See  chap.  64. 
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son   of  Pharnaces ;    of  the  Sogdians,   Azanes,   the   son   of 
Artasus ;  of  the  Gandarians  and  Dadicse,  Artyphius,  the  son 

67  of  Artabanus. — The  Caspians  marched,  clad  in  fur  coats1, 
and  carrying  bamboo  bows  of  the  country  and  cimeters :  in 
this  manner  were  the  Caspians  accoutred,  having  at  their 
head  Ariomardus,  the  brother  of  Artyphius.     The  Sarangae 
were   distinguished 2  by  having  dyed   garments ;    they  had 
buskins  reaching  up  to  the  knee,  and  Medic  bows  and  lances. 
The  commander  of  the  Sarangae  was  Pherendates,  the  son  of 
Megabazus.    The  Pactyes  were  likewise  clothed  in  skin  frocks, 
and  carried  bows  of  the  country  and  poniards  :  at  the  head  of 

68  these  latter  was  Artyntes,  the  son  of  Ithamatres. — The  Utii, 
and  Myci,  and  Paricanians,  were  equipped  after  the  same 
fashion  as  the  Pactyes :    their  leaders  were  Arsamenes,  the 
son  of  Darius,  who   commanded   the  Utii  and  Myci,  and 
Sirpmitres,  the  son  of  OEobazus,  who  commanded  the  Pari- 

69  canians. — The  Arabians  wore  flowing  cloaks 3,  kept  up  by 
means  of  a  girdle;  they  carried  on  their  right  sides  long  bows 
bending  backwards4.   The  Ethiopians,  wrapped  in  panther  and 
lion  skins5,  carried  long  bows  made  out  of  branches  of  the  date 
tree,  and  not  less  than  four  cubits  in  length ;  on  these  bows 
they  laid  small  arrows  of  bamboo,  to  the  top  of  which,  instead 
of  iron,  was  fixed  a  stone6,  sharpened  to  a  point,  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  used  to  engrave  seals ;  besides  these  they  carried 
pikes,  at   the  end  of  which   was  fixed  an  antelope's  horn, 
brought  to  a  point,  after  the  fashion  of  a  lance's  head ;  they 


r  ffiffugtx  signifies  a  goat's  shape,  and  as  if  braced  for  shooting ; 

skin  with  the  hair  on ;  a  thick  cloak  or  but  when  the  warrior  prepares  to  use 

coat  made  of  that  material.     Schneid.  this  weapon,  he  bends  the  bow  round  in 

Gr.  Germ.  Lei;  an  opposite  direction,  by  which  means 

2  sve-Tgenrans'^avTef,  equivalent  to  i"fi»ffi  it  assumes  quite  another  form,  and  ob- 
fttpuftpiws  nfcin  Ifta-gtvtTs.     A  similar  tains  an  incredible  elasticity.      I  have 
sentence  occurs  in  chap.  83.     Schweig.  lately  seen  one  of  those  bows  for  sale  in 
Not.  See  likewise  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  a  shop  of  this  town.     Transfer. 

p.  844,  or  sect.  554.  5  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  605, 

3  The  zeira  was  a  sort  of  upper  cover-  or  sect.  421. 

ing  worn  by  the  Thracians,  and  reaching  6  This  stone  is  the  smiris  of  Diosco- 

down  to  the  feet.     See  Xenoph.  Anab.  rides :  ffpi'ps  tifas  tarty,  $  ru;  ^tiipaus  ei 

vn'  4.  Sa*TtfA.«yXi/p<M    fffiti^tvffi.      This   is  our 

4  ;r«A.<'vT«va.    This  word  is  generally  emery,  a  sort  of  metallic  stone,  used  by 
explained  by  "  that  might  be  braced  on  armourers,  cutlers,  locksmiths,  glaziers, 
both  sides :"  I  do  not  think  that  such  lapidaries,  &c.  some  of  whom  use  it  in 
could  be  the  meaning  of  Herodotus;  I  polishing  iron  works,  others  in  cutting 
have  no  doubt  that  he  alludes  to  a  sort  and  polishing  marble,  glass,  and  pre- 
of  bow  frequently  met  with  now-a-days  cious  stones.   Larcher.     1  construe  yXw- 
even  in  India,  many  specimens  of  which  Qevri  with  some  general  nominative,  and 
I  saw  some  years  ago  in  the  possession  not   with    AiV/««y-,  because  the    Ethi- 
of  a  young  friend  in  the  East  India  opians  cannot  have  been  the  only  people 
service.    The  bows  I  am  speaking  of,  who  used  emery  in  the  engraving  of  their 
when  not  in  use,  appear  of  a  semicircular  seals.     Translat. 
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had  likewise  knotty  clubs.  When  they  went  into  battle  they 
smeared  one  half  of  their  bodies  with  whiting,  and  the  other 
with  red  lead.  The  Arabians  and  Ethiopians  residing  above 
Egypt  were  commanded  by  Arsames,  a  son  of  Darius  by 
Cyrus's  daughter  Artystone ;  whom  Darius  loving  most  of 
all  his  wives,  had  her  image  made  of  beaten 7  gold. — The  70 
Ethiopians  from  the  East  (for  there  were  two  tribes  of  Ethio- 
pians in  the  army)  were  drawn  up  with  the  Indians;  they 
were  not  different  from  the  other  Ethiopians  in  appearance, 
but  only  in  their  language  and  their  hair ;  for  the  Ethiopians 
of  the  East  are  straight-haired,  whereas  those  of  Libya  have 
hair  the  most  curly  of  all  men8:  for  the  most  part  these 
people  were  accoutred  after  the  fashion  of  the  Indians,  but 
they  wore  on  their  heads  the  skins  of  horses'  foreheads, 
stripped  off  together  with  the  ears  and  mane;  the  mane 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  crest,  while  the  ears  of  the  horses 
were  fastened  in  an  erect  position ;  in  lieu  of  bucklers  they 
made  themselves  a  sort  of  armour  from  skins  of  cranes. — The  71 
Libyans  marched,  clad  in  skin  garments,  and  armed  with 
'pikes  scorched  by  fire9:  at  their  head  stood  Massages,  the 
son  of  Oarizus. — The  Paphlagonians  shared  the  war,  wearing  72 
on  their  heads  platted1  helmets,  and  carrying  small  shields 
and  javelins  of  no  great  size;  besides  which  they  had  darts 
and  poniards;  on  their  feet  they  wore  boots,  after  the  fashion 
of  their  country,  reaching  up  to  the  mid-leg.  The  Ligyans, 
the  Matianians,  the  Mariandypians,  and  the  Syri2,  formed 
part  of  the  armament,  having  the  same  accoutrements  as  the 
Paphlagonians :  these  Syri  are  called  by  the  Persians  Cappa- 
docians.  Over  the  Paphlagonians  and  Matianians  Dotus,  the 
son  of  Megasidrus,  was,  accordingly,  commander;  over  the 
Maryandinians,  and  Ligyans,  and  Syri,  Gobryas,  the  son  of 
Darius  by  Artystone,  commanded. — The  Phrygians  had  very  73 
nearly  the  same  accoutrements  as  the  Paphlagonians,  the  dif- 
ference being  but.  trifling.  The  Phrygians,  as  the  Mace- 
donians relate,  were  called  Briges,  as  long  as  they  remained 
in  Europe,  and  dwelt  with  the  Macedonians;  but  having 


?  Pausan.  iii.  17,  observes,  that  the  The  same  practice  is  still  resorted  to  by 

oldest  copper  or  brass  statues  were  not  various  uncivilized  tribes,  and  is  followed 

made  of  one  piece,  run  into  a  mould,  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  hard- 

but  of  several  different  sheets  of  copper,  ening    the    piers    of    wooden    bridges, 

worked  together  with  the  hammer.   This  wooden  posts  sunk  deep  in  the  ground, 

is  the  meaning  of  rpwju'Aam ,  from  nfu^a,  &c.     Tramlat. 

"  a  hammer,"  and  llavw.    Cast  statues  *  According  to  Xenophon.  Anab.  v.  4. 

were  first  made  at  Samos.     Tramlat.  the  Paphlagoman  helmet  was  of  leather. 

8  See  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  604,  Probably  of   thongs    platted    together, 
or  sect.  459,  2.  obs.  TransLut. 

9  For  the  purpose  of  hardening  them.  The  Leuco-Synans. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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passed  over  into  Asia,  they  not  only  changed  their  country, 
Eut  likewise  their  name,  taking  that  of  Phrygians.  The 
Armenians,  being  a  colony  of  the  Phrygians,  were  equipped 
bThe  same  manner.  The  commander  of  both  these  tribes 

74  was  Artochmes,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Darius.- It 
Lydians  had  arms  very  nearly  resembling  the  Greek, 
people  were  anciently  called  Meiones,  but  changed  their  name, 
and  took  their  cognomen  from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys. 
Mysians  wore  on  their  heads  the  helmets  of  their  country ; 
they  had  small  shields,  and  used  pikes  scorched  by  nre : 

are  a  colony  of  the  Lydians,  and  from  the  mountain  Olympus 
are  called  Olympieni.  Both  the  Lydians  and  Mysians  were 
headed  by  Artaphernes,  a  son  of  that  Artaphernes  who 

75  together  with   Datis3  invaded   Marathon.— The 

joined  the  forces,  wearing  fox  skins4  on  their  heads,  and  on 
their  bodies  tunics,  over  which  they  threw  robes  of  various 
colours;  on  their  feet  and  legs  they  wore  buskins  of  fawn 
skin;  besides  which  they  had  light  shields5,  javelins,  and 
small  daggers.  These  people,  after  they  had  crossed  over 
into  Asia,  took  the  name  of  Bithynians ;  but  previously,  as 
they  themselves  state,  they  were  called  Strymonians,  as  they 
dwelt  on  the  Strymon.  They  affirm,  that  they  were  expelled 
from  their  country  by  the  Teucri  and  Mysians.  Bassaces, 
the  son  of  Artabanus,  commanded  the  Thracians  of  Asia. — 

76 . 6  had  small  bucklers  of  untanned  ox  hides,  and 

each  carried  two  pikes,  such  as  are  used  in  hunting  the  wolf7; 
they  wore  on  their  heads  brass  helmets ;  over  these  helmets 
they  had  ox's  ears  and  horns  of  brass,  and  likewise  crests ; 
they  had  red  list  twisted  round  their  legs.  There  is  among 

77  this  people  an  oracle  of  Mars. — The  Cabeles  Maeonians,  like- 
wise called  Lasonii,  had  the  same  dress  as  the  Cilicians,  which 
I  will  describe  when  I  come  to  the  division  of  the  Cilicians  8. 
The  Milyse  had  short  pikes,  and  their  garments  were  fastened 
with  studs ;  many  of  them  carried  Lycian  bows ;  on  their 

3  See  vi.  94,  111,  &c.  or  that  of  the  commander.     Wesseling 

4  Supply  S»g«j  after  &Xa<riKias.  conjectured  that  they  were  the  Chaly- 

5  The  pelta  or  shield  used  by  the  light  beans ;  first,  because  that  nation  had  an 
troops  among  the  Grecians  was  borrowed  oracle  of  Mars ;  secondly,  because  they 
from  the  Thracian?:  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nations  just 

6  This  cannot  relate  to  the  Thracians  mentioned  in  the  text,  as  we  may  see  in 
of  Asia,  since  Herodotus  has  just  spoken  Herodotus7i.  28.    Larche.r. 

of  their   origin,  of  their  chief,   and  of  T  I  have  followed  Schweighfeuser's  in- 

their  arms.     It  cannot  refer  either  to  the  terpretation.     Schneider,   whose  excel- 

Th»  acians  of  Europe,  who  are  mentioned  lent  Greek  and  German  Lexicon  entitles 

in  chap.  185.  of  this  book.     I  am  there-  his  opinions  to  respect,  is  decidedly  on 

fore  of  the  opinion  of  Corn.  Pauw,  that  the  side  of  those  who  read  Xu*/o*gys«f, 

there  is  a  hiatus  here,  and  that  we  have  "  after  the  Lyciau  fashion."    Translat, 

not  the  name  of  the  nation  alluded  to,  8  gee  lower  down,  chap.  91. 
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heads  they  wore  helmets  made  of  tanned  skins.  The  com- 
mander over  all  these  was  Badres,  the  son  of  Hystanes. — The  78 
Moschi  wore  on  their  heads  wooden  helmets,  and  carried 
small  shields  and  lances,  on  the  top  of  which  were  long  points. 
The  Tibareni,  the  Macrones,  and  the  Mosynoeci,  joined  the 
expedition,  equipped  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Moschi. 
These  tribes  were  drawn  up  by  the  following  commanders ; 
the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  by  Ariomardus,  the  son  of  Darius 
by  Parmys,  daughter  of  Smerdis,  Cyrus's  son ;  the  Macrones 
and  Mosyno3ci  by  Artayctes  9,  the  son  of  Gherasmis,  who  was 
nominated  to  the  government  of  Sestus,  on  the  Hellespont. — 
The  Mares  wore  on  their  heads  helmets  platted  after  the  79 
fashion  of  the  country ;  they  carried  small  shields  of  leather 
and  javelins.  The  Colchians  wore  wooden  helmets  on  their 
heads,  and  carried  small  bucklers  of  raw  hide,  and  short 
spears ;  besides  which  they  were  armed  with  cutlasses.  Over 
the  Mares  and  Colchians,  Pharandapes,  the  son  of  Teaspis, 
commanded.  The  Alarodii  and  Saspeires  marched,  armed 
like  the  Colchians :  these  two  tribes  were  commanded  by 
Masistius,  the  son  of  Siromitres. — The  insular  nations  from  80 
the  Erythrean  sea,  who  followed  the  army,  and  came  from 
the  islands  in  which  the  King  places  the  persons  called  trans- 
ports, had  garments  and  arms  approaching  nearly  to  the 
Medic.  The  commander  of  these  islanders  was  Mardonius, 
the  son  of  Bagaeus,  who  in  the  year  following  fell  at  the  head 
of  the  army  in  the  battle  near  Mycale  *. 

Such  were  the  nations  who  marched  on  the  continent,  and  81 
composed  the  infantry ;  this  division  of  the  army  was  com- 
manded by  the  leaders  who  have  been  mentioned ;  it  was  they 
who  drew  them  up  in  line,  and  computed  their  numbers ;  they 
had  likewise  the  appointment  of  the  captains  of  a  thousand 
men,  and  the  commanders  of  ten  thousand ;  the  commanders 
of  ten  thousand  nominated  those  of  one  hundred  and  of  ten. 
There  were  likewise  other  subaltern  officers  over  the  various 
squadrons  and  nations ;  but  those  I  have  mentioned  were  the 
chief  in  command. — Over  these  chiefs  and  the  whole  infantry  82 
were  placed  as  generals,  Mardonius,  the  son  of  Gobryas, 
Tritantsechmes,  the  son  of  Artabanus,  him  who  advanced  as 
his  opinion 2,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  carry  war  against 
Greece,  Smerdomenes,  the  son  of  Otanes,  (these  two  were 
brothers'  sons  to  Darius,  and  cousins  to  Xerxes,)  Masistes, 
son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  Gergis,  son  of  Arizus,  and  Mega- 
byzus,  son  of  Zopyrus. — These  were  generals  over  the  whole  83 

9  See  ix.  1 18,  1 19.  2  Sec  chap.  10.  of  this  book, 

i  See  ix.  101. 
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forces,  with  the  exception  of  the  ten  thousand ;  the  general 
of  these  ten  thousand  chosen  Persians  was  Hydarnes,  the  son 
of  Hydarnes.  Those  Persians  were  called  "  immortal,"  on 
the  following  account.  Whenever  any  of  the  complement 
failed,  by  the  stroke  of  death  or  malady,  another  man  was 
selected;  so  that  they  were  never  either  more  or  less  than 
ten  thousand.  The  "Persians  of  all3  displayed  the  most 
magnificence  in  apparel,  and  at  the  same  time  were  the  best 
troops;  their  equipment  was  such  as  has  been  mentioned, 
except  that  they  were  distinguished  by  the  multitude  and 
richness  of  their  gold  ornaments4.  They  took  with  them 
close  carriages,  containing  their  concubines,  and  a  large  train 
of  attendants  magnificently  equipped:  camels  and  other  beasts 
of  burden  carried  their  provisions  separate  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  soldiers. 

84  All  those  nations  use  cavalry ;    they  did  not  however  all 
furnish  horse,  but  only  the  following.    The  Persians,  equipped 
in  the.  same  manner  as  their  infantry,  except  that  some  of 
their  number  wore  on  their  heads  ornaments  forged  5  of  brass 

85  and  iron. — jThere  is  a  vagrant  tribe  of  men  called  the  Sagar- 
tians,  a  Persian  nation,  and  using  the  same  language ;  they 
have  however  a  costume  fashioned  between  that  of  the  Persians 
and  of  the  Pactyes :   these  people  furnished  eight  thousand 
horse ;   but  they  use  no  arms,  whether  of  brass  or  of  iron, 
with  the  exception  of  daggers ;  but  use  cords  made  of  twisted 
thongs,  to  which  they  trust   when  they  go  to   war.      The 
following  is  the  mode  of  fighting  with  these  people :    when 
they  are  in  conflict  with  the  foe,  they  throw  out  their  cords, 
which  have  running  nooses  at  the  end  ;  whatsoever  the  noose 
may  fall  upon,  whether  horse  or  man,  the  Sagartian  draws 
towards  him,  and  whatever  is  entangled  in  the  bonds  is  put 
to  death 6.     Such  is  their  mode  of  fighting ;  and  they  were 


3  Zeigten,  batten  den  meisten  Schmuck.  commenced   this  undertaking   before  I 

Schneid.    Gr.    Germ,   Lex.      vafi^nr^ai  had    sufficiently    determined    the    plan 

«££»VT«,  of  which  we  have  seen  more  of  explanation  which  I  ought  to  adopt 

than  one  instance  in   this  list  of   the  in  illustrating  this  interesting  and  in- 

troops,   signifies,   "  to    shew    for    com-  structive  historian :    indeed  it  was   not 

rnander,"  i.  e.  to  have  at  their  head,  in  till  the  second  book  was  in  the  printers 

the  first  rank.  hands    that   I   was  aware  of  the  im- 

Equivalent    to    %gv<rif    fraXXi    xai  possibility  of  reducing  my  work  to  one 

aiffeiu  natti  i/u,#p*i7s  or  $ite<rgt*i7{.     See  volume  ;  but  tv  ifyreci,  -TO  p»  Sftet  a(%tj 

p.  160,  note  2.  r%v  TtXaj  xu.ftttya.'maHa.i.     Tramlut. 

3  One  of  the  significations  of  U-sX«i/'w»        6  Precisely  the  same  method  is  used 

is,  to  work  a  plate  of  metal  thin  by  the  in  South  America  to  catch  the  horses 

hammer  or  mallet.     I  have  improperly  and    other   cattle,   which  rove   in   vast 

translated  the  word  in  i.  50.     This,  and  herds  over  the  extensive  plains  of  that 

I  fear  many  other  oversights  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  world.     Translat, 
book,  proceed  from  my  having  foolishly 
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arrayed  with  the  Persians.— Thje  Medic  horse  had  the  same  86 
accoutrements  as  their  troops  in  the  foot  service,  and  the 
Cissians  as  well.  The  Indians,  that  were  mounted,  were 
equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  those  on  foot ;  but  they  rode 
both  on  horseback  and  in  chariots;  horses  and  onagri7  were 
yoked  to  those  cars.  The  Bactrians  were  accoutred  like  those 
on  foot,  and  so  were  the  Caspians.  The  Libyans,  that  heed 
horses,  had  also  the  same  accoutrement  as  those  on  foot ;  but 
all  these  troops  drove  chariots.  The  Caspiri  and  Paricanii 
were  equipped  like  those  on  foot.  The  Arabians  had  the 
same  apparel  as  the  infantry ;  but  they  all  rode  camels,  which 
in  fleetness  are  not  inferior  to  horses. — Those  were  the  only  87 
nations  that  furnished  cavalry:  the  number  of  the  horse 
amounted  to  eighty  thousand,  without  reckoning  the  camels 
and  chariots.  The  rest  of  the  cavalry,  accordingly,  was 
arrayed  in  squadrons:  but  the  Arabians  were  stationed  in 
the  rear ;  for  as  horses  cannot  endure  8  the  camel,  they  were 
placed  the  last,  in  order  the  horses  might  not  be  terrified. — 
The  captains  of  the  horse  were  Armamithres  and  Tithaeus,  88 
sons  of  Datis ;  their  third  colleague  in  the  command  of  the 
cavalry,  Pharnuches,  had  been  left  at  Sardis  ill ;  for  as  the 
troops  were  marching  out  of  that  town,  he  had  a  terrible 
accident ;  as  he  was  riding,  a  dog  ran  under  the  legs  of  the 
horse,  who,  not  seeing  it  coming,  was  startled,  and  rearing  up, 
threw  his  rider.  In  consequence  of  this  fall  he  Vomited  blood, 
and  the  disease  turned  to  a  consumption.'  The  servants  imme- 
diately executed  the  orders9  of  Pharnuches  with  regard  to 
the  horse,  and  taking  the  animal  to  the  place  where  he  had 
thrown  his  master,  cut  off  his  legs  at  the  kpees.  Thus  Phar- 
nuches was  deprived  of  his  command. 

The  number  of  the  triremes  was  twelve  hundred  and  seven:  89 
the  following  nations  furnished  them.     The  Phoenicians,  with 
the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  contributed  three  hundred:    those 
people  were  thus  equipped:    on  their  heads  they  wore  hel- 
mets, made  pretty  nearly  after  the  Greek  fashion ;  they  had 

7  The  aia.'yyit  signifies  literally,  "  a  by  the  name  of  the  onager.  The  onager 
wild  ass."  Larcher  translates  the  word  was  more  docile  and  robust,  and  conse- 
by  zebra,  an  interpretation  which  I  had  quently  better  adapted  for  draught,  than 
at  first  adopted ;  but  upon  more  careful  the  zebra.  Translat. 
enquiry  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  8  Herodotus  mentions  the  same  thing, 
animal  here  mentioned  was  much  larger  i.  80.  Camels  however  are  frequently 
than  the  zebra,  having  its  skin  divided  seen  even  in  the  northern  states  of  Eu- 
into  black  and  white  strokes,  although  rope  promenading  the  streets  without 
less  beautifully  variegated  than  that  of  startling  the  horses :  either  the  horse 
the  zebra.  A  specimen  of  the  animal  I  has  changed  his  nature,  or  our  respect- 
am  alluding  to  was  shewn  some  time  able  author  dormitat. 
back  at  Oxford,  in  one  of  the  travelling  °  «*i*iAivi.  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 
menageries,  where  it  was  distinguished  p.  580,  or  sect.  409,  b. 
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flax  breast-plates1  on  their  bodies,  and  carried  shields  with, 
out  iron  rims8,  and  javelins.  These  Phoenicians,  as  they 
themselves  state,  dwelt  in  olden  time  on  the  Erythraean  sea ; 
but  having  proceeded  upwards  from  thence,  now  inhabit  the 
sea  side  of  Syria ;  that  part  of  Syria,  as  well  as  the  whole 
tract  as  far  as  Egypt,  is  called  Palestine.  The  Egyptians 
furnished  two  hundred  sail :  these  people  wore  platted  helmets 
on  their  heads,  and  carried  convex  bucklers  with  large  rims, 
ship  spears,  and  large  adzes.  The  greater  part  wore  breast- 

90  plates3,  and  carried  large  cutlasses. — The  Cyprians  contributed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sail :  they  were  thus  accoutred :  their 
kings  had  their  heads  wrapped  in  turbans ;   the  rest   wore 
tunics4;  and  in  other  respects  had  the  same  costume  as  the 
Greeks.    The  following  are  the  nations  of  which  the  Cyprians 
are  composed :  some  of  them  are  sprung  from  Salamis  and 
Athens,  others  from  Arcadia,  others  from  Ethiopia,  as  the 

91  Cyprians   themselves   represent. — The    Cilicians   contributed 
one  hundred  sail :  these  people  had  their  national  helmets  on 
their  heads,  and  carried,  instead  of  bucklers,  light  shields 
made  of  untanned  ox  hide;  they  wore  woollen  tunics5,  and 
each  individual  was6  armed  with  two  javelins  and  a  "sword, 
made  nearly  like  the  Egyptian  cutlasses :  this  nation  was  in 
early  times  called  Hyparchaei,  but  took  their  present  name 
from  7  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  a  native  of  Phoenicia.     The 
Pamphylians  furnished  thirty  sail ;    they  were  accoutred  in 
Greek  armour.     These  Pamphylians  are  descendants  of  the 
persons  cast  out  of  Troy  at  the  same  time  with  Amphilochus 

92  and  Calchas. — The  Lycians  contributed  fifty  sail ;  they  wore 
breast-plates  and  greaves ;    they  carried  bows  of  dog- wood, 
and  reed  arrows  without  wings,  and  javelins;  over  all  they 
wore  goats1  skins  hanging  round  their  shoulders,  and  on  their 
heads  felt  hats,  crowned-with  wreaths  of  feathers ;  they  had 
likewise  poniards   and   scythes.     The   Lycians  sprung  from 
Crete  were  once   called   Termilae,  but   have   derived   their 

1  See  p.  159,  note  4.  Larcher,  thinking  it  not  unlikely  that 

2  The  Irvs  was  a  sort  of  iron  hoop  the  Cyprians  might  have  borrowed  their 
surrounding  the  shield,  and   keeping  it  head-gear  from  the  Persians,  adopts  the 
compact ;  the  boss   in  the  middle,  the  correction.     Translat. 

iimbo  of   the    Latins,   was    called   the        5  The  ^T«»,  tunica,  or  under  vest  of 

•p<p*>.9t.     Beloe  translates  in  this  pas-  the  Greeks,  was  loose,  and  being  made 

sage,  "  shields  without  bosses."    Traiist.  of  woollen,  was  cleaned  by  the  fuller  ; 

3  I  am  surprised  that  Herodotus  does  they   wore  no   shirts,  and   hence   their 
not  describe  this  part  of  the  Egyptian  frequent  use  of  the  bath.     Translat. 
dress,  particularly  as  he  states,  i.  135,         6  See  Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  437, 
that  the  Persians  had  adopted  it.   Trans/,  or  sect.  301,  a. 

4  The  text  is  at  variance  with  common        7  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  898, 
sense.      Pauw  corrects  *,iva.y*t.     The  or  sect.  584. 

ritaru   was   a  sort   of  Persian   turban. 
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present  name  from  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  a  native  of 
Athens.  —  The  Dorians  of  Asia  furnished  thirty  ships  :  these  93 
people  are  sprung  from  Peloponnesus,  and  have  the  Grecian 
armour.  The  Carians  contributed  seventy  sail  ;  they  were  in 
other  respects  equipped  like  the  Greeks,  but  carried  like- 
wise scythes8  and  poniards.  What  these  were  formerly 
called  has  been  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of  the  history  9. 
—  The  lonians  furnished  one  hundred  vessels;  they  were  94 
accoutred  like  the  Greeks.  The  lonians,  so  long  as  they 
inhabited  the  country  of  Peloponnesus,  now  called  Achaeia, 
and  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Danaus  and  Xuthus  in  the 
peninsula,  were,  as  the  Greeks  relate,  called  Pelasgi  JEgia.- 
lees1;  but  they  have  taken  their  present  name  from  Ion,  the 
son  of  Xuthus.  —  The  islanders  furnished  seventeen  sail  ;  they  95 
were  armed  like  the  Greeks.  This  race  is  likewise  Pelasgic, 
and  took  in  latter  times  the  name  of  Ionian,  by  the  same 
reason  as  the  lonians  of  the  twelve  towns  derived  from  Athens. 
The  ^Eolians  furnished  sixty  sail  ;  they  were  equipped  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  Greeks,  and  were  of  old  called  Pelasgi, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  Greeks.  The  Hellespontines, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Abydos;  (for  it  was  enjoined 
by  the  King  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  to  abide  at  home, 
and  do  the  duty  of  guards  over  the  bridges;)  the  rest,  I  say, 
of  those  who  joined  the  expedition  from  the  Hellespont  fur- 
nished one  hundred  sail,  and  were  equipped  like  the  Greeks; 
they  are  all  colonies  of  Tonians  and  Dorians. 

On  board  of  all  the  vessels  there  were  Persians,  Medes,  and  96 
Sacae,  serving  as  fighting  men.  The  Phoenicians  furnished 
the  best  sailing  ships  of  -the  fleet,  and  the  Sidonians  the  best 
among  the  Phoenicians.  Over  all  these  individual  nations,  as 
well  as  over  those  of  their  number  that  belonged  to  the  land 
army,  different  native  commanders  were  appointed,  whose 
names  I  do  not  mention,  as  I  am  not  necessarily  compelled  to 
do  so  for  the  purpose  of  history2;  for  not  of  every  nation 
were  the  leaders  deserving  of  commemoration;  and  in  each 
nation,  as  many  as  the  townships  were,  so  many  were  the 


8  This  weapon  would  be  very  service-  translates  the  passage  before  us,  "  mais 

able  in  boarding  an  enemy's  ship.  n'etant  point  oblige  a  faire  la  recherche 

0  See  i.  171.  de  leurs  noms,  &c.  —  but  not  being  obliged 

1  That  is  to  say,  "of  the  sea  shore."  to  enquire   into  their  names."      If  such 

2  T£v  Jyi,  el  y^  avayxa/y  l^yaftai  had  been  the  meaning  of  the  historian, 
If    iffTt^'in;    Xayov,    e'u    7ra.£a.p.ip.*n/jt,u.i.     I  he  would  have  written,  eu  ya^  utayxuiri 
take  Is  m  the  sense  of  "  with  respect  to,"  ifyzyoptu   (or   rather    l%it%fn>)    itfrt^'mf 
see  Matthiae,    Gr.  Gramm.  p.   886,  or  rQuv  TO.  av»oft,a.Tec,  whereas  the  construc- 
sect.  578,  third  paragraph.     Herodotus  tion  of  the  text  is  evidently  ou  ya%  uta-y- 
generally  takes  <W«g/»  in  the  sense  of  xu'in  \%i(>yofiiei  (tret£itpi/tv)i<rfai  avru>)  is 
research  or  enquiry;  Larcher  therefore  (i.  e.  »««•«)  X»y«v  irr»£tm.     Translat. 
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leaders.  They  did  not  however  follow  the  expedition  as 
commanders,  but  on  a  par  with  the  other  tributaries  3  in  the 
army ;  and,  moreover,  the  generals  who  had  all  the  power, 
and  such  commanders  of  the  various  nations4  as  were  Per- 

97  sians,  have  been   enumerated   by  me. — The  following  were 
commanders  over  the  naval  armament :   Ariabignes,  the  son 
of  Darius,  Prexaspes,  the  son  of  Aspathines,  Megabazus,  the 
son  of  Megabates,  and  Achaemenes,  the  son  of  Darius.    Aria- 
bignes, the  son  of  Darius  by  Gobryas's  daughter,  was  com- 
mander of  the   Ionian  and   Carian  squadron ;    Achaemenes, 
brother   to   Xerxes   on   both    sides,   was  commander  of  the 
Egyptians;  the  other  two  commanded  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 
It  was   ascertained5  that  the   trieconters   and  penteconters, 
cercuri6  and  long  vessels  for  the  transport  of  horse,  were 

98  collected  to  the  number  of  three  hundred. — Of  those   who 
joined   the   fleet,   the   following  were,    I   mean  next   to   the 
admirals,    the   most   illustrious:    Tetraranestus,    the    son   of 
Anysas,  a  native  of  Sidon ;    Mapen,  the  son  of  Siromus,   a 
Tyrian ;    Merbalus,  the   son  of  Agbalus,  of  Aradis ;    Syen- 
nesis,  the  son  of  Oromedon,  a  Cilician ;  and  Cyberniscus,  the 
son  of   Sices,  a   Lycian ;    together  with    the  two  Cyprians, 
Gorgus,  the  son  of  Chersis,  and  Timonax,  the  son  of  Tima- 
goras;    and  of  the  Carians,  Histiaeus,   the  son 'of  Tymnes, 
Pigres,  the  son  of  Seldomus,  and  Damasithymus,  the  son  of 

99  Candaules. — Of  the   rest '  of  the  commanders  of  the  line  I 
forbear  to  make  mention,  as  there  is  no  necessity,  excepting: 7 

A  **  1  •        •        »  '  1  1  •      •  *  .    ^ 

Artemisia,  a  woman,  whose  joining  in  the  expedition  against 
Greece  I  regard  as  a  most  wonderful  thing :  this  woman, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  taking  into  her  own  hands 
the  supreme  power,  although  she  had  a  son  grown  up,  joined 
in  the  war  from  a  motive 8  of  spirit  and  valour,  when  there 
was  no  necessity  imposed  on  her :  her  name  was  Artemisia ; 
she  was  a  daughter  of  Lygdamis;  by  extraction,  on  her 
father's  side,  she  was  of  Halicarnassus,  and  on  her  mother's 
a  Cretan.  She  commanded  the  Halicarnasseans,  the  Coans, 

3  $«?>.«  signifies  not  only  a  slave,  but  thirty   oars.     #i><rnwrj{tis ,  a  vessel  of 
the  subject  of  a  ^tfrarns-    The  meaning  burthen  of  fifty  oars,     xigxevgtf,  a  sort 
is  obvious ;  those  generals  whose  power  of  light  craft  peculiar  to  the  Cyprians, 
was  acknowledged  by  the  court  were  all         7  Construction  :  'Afrtftitr'nn  tt  (*«f«- 
Persians ;  each  nation,  tribe,  and  town-  p.ifmifieu'),  ytneuxos,   <rns  fr^ariufufiinif 
ship  had  their  own  native  chiefs,  whose  ««•)  r)i>  'EXXaSa  pali/Tru  •ronup.™  fefta. 
rank  however  was  not  acknowledged  by  The  expression,  #enu/ta.t  fa/**,  is  equi- 
the  court.     Tramlat.  valent  to  ta.vp.ti& ;  hence  the  genitive  in 

4  That  is  to  say,  in  the  land  service.  regimine.     See"  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 

5  ffuiiM'nra.  lifta,*.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  p.  520,  or  sect.  373,  ofcs. 

Gramm.  p.  831,  or  sect.  *548,  5,  second  »  See  Matthia,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  914, 
paragraph.  or  sect.  592. 

o  voiaittirtipi ,  a  vessel  of  burthen  of 
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the  Nisyrians,  and  the  Calydnians,  furnishing  five  sail,  and 
displayed  the  best  ships  of  the  whole  combined  fleet,  next  at 
least  to  the  Sidonians;  and  of  all  the  confederates  she  gave 
the  best  counsel  to  the  King.  The  origin  of  the  tribes  which, 
as  I  have  said,  she  headed,  was,  I  affirm,  Dorian ;  the  Hali- 
carnassians  being  from  Trcezen,  and  the  others  from  Epi- 
daurus.  So  much  for  the  naval  armament. 

When  the  troops  had  been  numbered,  and  were  drawn  up,  100 
Xerxes  conceived  a  wish  to  go  along  the  ranks,  and  review 
them  in  person.  This  he  did;  and  proceeding  in  a  chariot 
along  each  individual  tribe,  made  various  enquiries,  which  the 
secretaries  wrote  down,  until  he  had  gone  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  both  of  the  horse  and  foot.  When  this  review 
had  been  completed  by  him,  the  ships  having  previously  been 
launched  9,  Xerxes  changed  his  chariot  for  a  Sidonian  vessel, 
where  he  seated  himself  under  a  golden  awning,  and  sailed 
along  the  stems  of  the  ships,  making  enquiries  respecting 
each,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  with  the  land  forces, 
and  causing L  the  answers  to  be  set  down  in  writing.  The 
captains  taking  their  ships  about  four  hundred  plethra  from  the 
strand,  there  lay  to,  keeping  the  prows  in  one  line  turned  to 
the  land,  and  stationing  the  fighting  men  in  full  accoutrement 
as  if  for  battle.  The  King  then  sailing  between  the  stems  of 
the  ships  and  the  shore  reviewed  the  fleet. 

When  he  had  thus  sailed  along  the  fleet,  and  had  dis-  101 
embarked  from  the  vessel,  he  sent  for  Demaratus,  the  son  of 
Ariston,  who  followed  him  in  his  expedition  against  Greece. 
Having  called  this  individual  into  his  presence,  he  put  the 
following  question  to  him :  "  Demaratus,  it  is  now  my  plea- 
"  sure  to  ask  of  thee  some  questions,  which  I  wish  to  be 
"  answered.  Thou  art  a  Grecian,  and,  as  I  understand  not 
"  only  from  thyself,  but  from  the  rest  of  thy  countrymen 
"  who  have  come  into  my  presence,  thou  belongest  to  a  city 
"  both  the  largest  and  the  strongest 2.  Now,  therefore,  tell 
"  me  this,  whether  the  Greeks  will  dare3  to  raise  their  hands 
"  against  me.  For,  as  I  conceive,  not  only  were  all  the 
"  Greeks,  but  even  were  the  rest  of  the  nations  dwelling 
"  towards  the  west  to  be  collected  4  in  one  body,  they  would 


9  We  have  seen  higher  up,  c.   59,  sect.  463. 

that  the  vessels  had  been  hauled  on  dry  3  tivof*in<>v<rt  (literally,  persevere)  air- 
land ;    here   they   are  set  afloat  again,  ran^tvm.    See  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm. 
The  first  operation  was  called  anlxvffai  p.  833,  or  sect.  *549,  7. 
rttt  •&;,  the  second  »«Ax«rf«u.   Lurcher.  '      *  ti  with  the  optative,  as  the  premises 

1  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  715,  are  hypothetical;  and  «/«  indicative  m 
or  sect.  492,  c.  l'ie  conclusion.   See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gram. 

2  Matthhe,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  668,  or  p.  783,  or  sect.  524,  3. 
VOL.  II.  z 
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"  not  be  strong  enough  to  abide  my  onset,  unless  they  were 
"  united  in  one  body.  I  wish,  however,  to  learn  from  thyself 
*'  also,  what  thou  sayest  concerning  these  matters.""  Such  was 
the  question  put  by  the  King :  and  Demaratus  said  in  reply, 
"  Sire,  whether  shall  I  follow,  truth  or  thy  gratification,  in 
"  my  answer  to  thee  ?"  The  King  bade  him  speak  the  truth, 
promising  that  he  should  not  be  less  favourable  in  his  sight 

102  than  he  was  before. — When  Demaratus  had   received  that 
promise,  he  spoke  as  follows:    "  Sire,  since  thou  wilt  abso- 
"  lutely  have  me  speak  the  truth,  and  to  answer  in  such  a 
"  manner  that  I  may  not  hereafter  be  convicted  by  thee  of 
"  having  spoken  falsely,  /  will  obey5:  poverty  from  the  earliest 
"  period  has  constantly  been  the  foster-sister6  of  Greece ;  but 
"  virtue  is  an  acquired  friend,  the  daughter  of7  wisdom  and 
"  firm  laws ;    with  her  help  Greece  wards  off  both  poverty 
"  and  thraldom.     I  certainly  give  praise  to  all  the  Grecians 
"  who  dwell  around  those  Doric  lands ;    but   I   will  make 8 
"  these  observations,  not  in  reference  to  all,  but  only  to  the 
/'  Lacedaemonians :  in  the  first  place,  /  dare  affirm,  they  will 
"  in  no  case 9  hearken  to  thy  proposals,  bringing  slavery  on 
"  Greece ;  and  again,  that  they  will  meet  thee  in  battle,  and 
"  that,  even  were  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  side  with 
"  thee.      In  regard  to1  their  numbers,  ask  not  how  many 
"  are  the  men  ready  to  act  in  this  manner;  for  were  they 
"  to  muster  for  battle  a  thousand,  or  more,  or  even  less,  still 

103  «  they  would  fight  thee." — Xerxes,  hearing  this,  laughed, 
and  said,  "  Demaratus,  what  a  speech  hast  thou  uttered,  that 
"  one  thousand  men  would  fight  with  such  an  army  as  this  ! 
"  Come,  tell  me,  dost  thou  not  say  thou  wast  king  over  these 
"  men  ?    wouldest  thou   then   forthwith   engage  against  ten 


5  Construction :    iruln  Wn-nwf  pi  *i-  Gaisford,  who  place  the  comma  before 

Xiiitis  aX»^»i''»)  $iK%gwaff0at,  vaunt  Xjyaura  reiuret,  Xtyavra.     Translat. 
(equivalent  to  ««/  raura  Xiy«»)  <r«  ^for        o'  Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  559,  or 

<£)    ftti    •^itdtfitvos    rif    a.\ug\<reu   Sffr^et  sect.  397,  tf. 

i>*e  ftu,  (iyu  ki%6t  -raSi).     In  which  I        71  have  endeavoured  to  transfer  into 

take  TIS  to  stand  for  the  personal  pro-  English  the  opposition  in  the  text  be- 

noun  iya.  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  704,  tween  fvrr^et  and  2r«*Ta«,  the  literal 

or  sect.  487,  3.    Valckenaer  construes  translation  is,  "  poverty  is  a  fellow  nurs- 

differently  :     Ir«/3«    p<    vetura,    Xiyuvra  ling  (i.  e.  is  inherent  to)  of  Greece ;  but 

*i\ivtif   aZ.vffn'if    x£wa<r0ai,   (>.i%v)   T«  virtue  is  acquired,  having  been  accom- 

(Xi£a{ )  fiti   -^tuSoftivif    ri{    vffrtftv    vvro  plished  by,"  &C. 

nv  aXurtreti.     "Since  thou  biddest  me         B  INIatthiae,   Gr.  Gramm.   p.  857,  or 

in  my  answer  on  this  subject  to  follow  sect.  559,  c. 

truth,  I  will  say  those  things,  which  no         9  tux  i<rn  txus  xtrt,  "  by  no  means, 

one  saying  will  hereafter  be  convicted  in  no  case."    See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 

of  falsehood  by  thee."  This  construction,  p.  699,  or  sect.  482,  obi.  1. 
however,  does  not  agree  with  the  punc-         1  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  458, 

tuation  of  Messrs.  Schweighapuser  and  or  sect.  320,  3. 
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"  men  ?  And  yet  if  all  your  population  2  is  such  as  thou 
"  representest,  thou  thyself,  according  to  your  laws,  being 
"  their  king3,  shouldest  be  able  to  withstand  at  least  the 
"  double  ;  for  if  each  of  the  citizens  is  a  match  for  ten  men 
"  of  this  army,  I  require  at  least  that  thou  shouldest  be  a 
"  match  for  twenty  ;  and  thus  the  observation  made  by  thee 
"  would  be  founded  ;  but  if,  being  similar  to  thee,  and  in 
"  stature  the  same  as  thyself  and  those  of  the  Grecians  who  . 
"  are  wont  to  come  into  my  presence,  you  Greeks  Jboast  of 
"  such  power,  look  to  it  4,  is  not  the  speech  thou  hast  uttered 
"  an  idle  5  vaunt  ?  For,  come,  let  us  confine  ourselves  only 
"  to  the  utmost  verge  of  probability6;  how  could  a  thousand, 
'*  or  even  ten  thousand,  or  even  fifty  thousand  men,  suppos- 
"  ing  them  at  least  all  free  alike,  and  not  ruled  by  one,  how 
"  could  they,  I  say,  withstand  such  a  vast  army  as  this  ;  for, 
"  supposing  them  to  be  five  thousand,  we  are  more  than  a 
"  thousand  to  every  one7.  Certainly  were  they,  after  our 
"  custom,  governed  by  one  sovereign,  they  might,  out  of  fear 
"  of  him,  acquire  a  courage  superior  to  their  nature,  and, 
"  although  inferior  in  number,  compelled  by  the  lash,  they 
"  might  march  against  superior  forces  ;  but,  abandoned  to 
"  their  own  free  will,  they  will  do  neither  of  those  things. 
"  For  my  part,  I  conceive,  that  even  were  they  ecjual  in 
"  numbers,  the  Greeks  could  with  difficulty  stand  against  the 
"  Persians  alone  ;  for  the  valour  which  thou  mentionest  exists 
"  among  us,  though  not  often  met  with8;  for  there  are  some 
"  Persians  belonging  to  my  body  guard  9,  who  would  not 
"  refuse  to  engage  with  three  Greeks  at  a  time  ;  as  thou  hast 
"  not  made  trial  of  those  men,  thou  speakest  many  trifles.  — 
To  this  Demaratus  made  answer:  "Sire,  from  the  first  1104 
*'  knew,  that  by  following  truth  I  should  say  things  offensive 
"  to  thee  ;  but  as  thou  didst  compel  me  to  speak  nothing  but 


,  "  the  citizens  (iraXTtwi)  7  The  preposition  rip  is  used  in  rather 

collectively    considered     as     a    body."  an  extraordinary  sense  instead  of  vps  or 

Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  392,  or  sect.  <r*2«.    Matthis,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  659,  or 

267,  a.  sect.  454.     Perhaps  the  sense  is,  "  we 

'  Concerning  the  power  of  the  article  are  more  than  a  thousand  to  encompass 

in  apposition,  see  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  every  one."     See  Schweig.  Not. 

p.  400,  or  sect.  274.  8  In  the  Greek,  "it  is  however  not 

4  Vide  ne/uerit  ostentatio,  i-e.  vereor.  frequent,  but  rare." 

Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  769,  or  sect.  9  aixptfaii    and    $»ei/<p«e«    signify, 

518,  last  paragraph.  literally,  "a  lance  or  spear  bearer,  i.e. 

5  ^r«v,   the  adverb  instead  of  the  a  soldier  armed  with  a  lance.'      As  the 
adjective.  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.933,  body  guard  of  the  King  of  I  ersia  and 
or  sect  604  other  sovereigns  were  armed  with  lances, 

6  *{*,  jfc,  M,r)  ry  •;»•'«,  "  age,  vide-  the  two  words  are  often  used  in  the  sense 
amus  probabili  quaque  ratione  quid  effici  of  body  guard.       Schneid.  Or.   t 
possit."     Schweig.  Lei.  Herod,  voc.  tlnuv.  Lex. 
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"  the  truth,  I  have  told  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  Spartans ; 
"  although  thou  thyself  art  fully  convinced  how  dearly  I 
"  must  now l  love  the  people,  who,  after  depriving  me  of  my 
"  paternal  honour  and  effice,  have  made  me  a  fugitive,  with- 
"  out  a  country ;  while  thy  father  received  me,  and  gave  me 
"  a  fortune  and  a  house :  now  it  is  not  likely  that  any  pru- 
"  dent  man  should  reject  that  benevolence  of  which  he  has 
"  experienced  the  effects,  but  rather  that  he  should  greatly 
"  cherish  it.  I  do  not  myself  pretend  to  be  able  to  engage 
"  with  ten  men,  or  even  with  two ;  indeed  I  would  not 
"  willingly  fight  hand  to  hand  with  one ;  still  was  there  a 
"  necessity,  or  did  some  great  danger  provoke  me,  I  would 
"  without  hesitation  fight  with  one  of  those  men  who  say  that 
"  they  are  each  a  match  for  three  Greeks  2.  So  likewise  the 
"  Lacedaemonians,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  are  inferior  to  no 
"  men ;  but  when  collected  they  are  the  most  valiant  of  all : 
"  for  though  they  are  free,  they  are  not  wholly  independent, 
"  since  there  is  a  master  over  them,  the  law,  which  they  fear 
"  much  more  even  than  thy  subjects  do  thee ;  hence  they 
"  perform  whatever  it  may  command ;  and  that  commands 
"  ever  the  same  thing,  forbidding  them  to  fly  from  battle 
"  before  any  multitude  of  men,  but  abiding3  in  their  ranks 
"  to  conquer  or  die.  If  in  saying  this  I  appear  to  thee  to 
"  speak  trifles,  I  will  henceforward  on  other  matters  [regard- 
\"  ing  the  Spartans]  hold  my  peace;  I  have  spoken  now 
"  through  compulsion.  Nevertheless  may  events,  my  lord, 
"  befal  thee  to  thy  wish/1 

105  Such  was   the  reply  of  Demaratus:    Xerxes  burst   into 
laughter,  and  without  harbouring  any  passion,  dismissed  him 
kindly.     Xerxes  having  had  this  conversation  with  him,  and 
appointed   Mascames,   the  son  of  Megadostes,  governor   of 
Doriscus4,   after   previously   deposing   the   person  who  had 
been  placed  there  by  Darius,  marched  his  army  away  through 

106  Thrace,  against   Greece. — Mascames,  whom   he  left  at  this 
place,  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  Xerxes  was  wont  to  send  gifts,  having 
surpassed  in  valour  all  the  governors  whom  either  he  himself 
or  his  father  Darius  had  appointed.     He  sent  him  presents 

1  The  sentence  is  ironical,  «•«  »?v  reason  of  which  is  stated  in  Matthias, 
TuSi,  "just  now;"  see  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  804,  or  sect.  534. 
Gramm.  p.  681,  or  sect.  471,  9.  \g>r»^yut,  4  I,  rz,  AagiV**  revry,  "in  this  Do- 
perfect  middle  in  a  transitive  sense,  riscus:"  the  demonstrative  pronoun  re- 
Matthie,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  716,  or  sect,  fers  the  reader  to  c.  59,  where  the  di- 
494.  gression  respecting  the  number  of  the 

~  at  'txetfrts.     Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  troops,   their   accoutrements,   £c.   com- 

p.  437,  or  sect.  301,  obs.  roences.     See  Schweig.  Not. 

s  Supply  xtXiwav  before  p'twrut,  the 
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every  year,  as  did  also  Xerxes's  son,  Artaxerxes,  to  the 
descendants  of  Mascames.  For  even  previously  to  tins  expe- 
dition, governors  had  been  appointed  in  all  parts  of  Thrace 
and  the  Hellespont  ;  all  of  whom,  accordingly,  excepting  the 
governor  of  Doriscus,  were,  subsequently  to  this  invasion, 
driven  by  the  Greeks  out  of  Thrace  and  the  Hellespont5. 
But  none  could  drive  out  Mascames,  the  governor  of  Doris- 
cus 6,  albeit  many  made  the  attempt.  —  Of  those  who  were  107 
ejected  by  the  Greeks,  King  Xerxes  conceived  that  not  one 
had  shewn  himself  a  man  of  courage,  with  the  exception  of 
Boges  alone,  who  was  governor  of  E'ion7.  This  latter  he 
never  ceased  to  praise,  and  honoured  highly  his  surviving 
sons,  who  were  in  Persia8.  And  in  truth  Boges  was  deserv- 
ing of  great  commendation;  for  when  he  was  besieged  by  the 
Athenians,  and  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  although  he  had  / 
an  opportunity  of-  quitting  the  fort  by  capitulation,  and  re- 
turning into  Asia,  he  would  not  do  so,  lest  he  should  be 
thought  by  the  King  to  have  saved  his  life  through  cowardice  ; 
but  he  held  out  to  the  last,  and  when  there  were  no  longer 
any  provisions  in  the  place,  he  collected  a  large  pyre,  and 
putting  to  death  his  children,  his  wife,  his  concubines,  and  his 
domestics,  cast  them  into  the  fire.  After  which  he  scattered 
over  the  ramparts  in  the  Strymon  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  town  :  having  done  this,  he  threw  himself  into  the  flames. 
Consequently  this  individual  is  with  justice  commended  even 
to  the  present  times  by  the  Persians. 

Xerxes  advanced  from  Doriscus  against  Greece  ;  and  uni-  108 
formly  compelled  such  nations  as  he  fell  in  with  to  join  the 
army  :  for,  as  has  been  previously  shewn  by  me  9,  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  Thessaly  had  been  enslaved,  and  was  tri- 
butary to  the  King,  Megabazus,  and  subsequently  Mardo- 
nius,  having  subdued  it.  In  his  march  from  Doriscus,  he 
first  passed  the  Samothracian  forts,  the  last  of  which  towards 
the  west  is  a  city  called  Mesambria;  adjoining  to  which  is 
Stryme,  a  city  of  the  Thasians  ;  midway  between  those  two 
places  flows  the  river  Lissus,  which  at  this  period  was  not 
sufficient  to  furnish  water  to  Xerxes's  army,  but  failed.  This 
quarter  was  anciently  called  Galla'iea,  but  now  bears  the  name 

5  I  take  Ix,  Qgrixns  to  be  governed  by    or  sect.  270. 
y$t>ffai.     The  words,  el  «  t*  ©£«?*«*         1  re»  J$  'Hi«M».     See  the  two  preced- 


x.et.\    rou    'EXA.dffWvraw,    may     however  ing  notes. 

mean,  "both  those  of  Thrace  and  those  8  He  adds  in  Persia,  because  Boges 

of  the  Hellespont."     See  Matthias,  Gr.  killed  those  of  his  children  who  were 

Gramm.  p.  396,  or  sect.  270,  a.  shut  up  with  him  in  the  place,     Lurcher. 

.    6  ro,  iv  Aag<<r*»,  "the  Doriscian  go-  9  See  v.  12,  15.  vi.  43,  44,  45. 
vernor."     Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  396, 
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of  Briantica.    This  territory,  however,  in  strict  right,  belongs 

109  also  to  the  Ciconians l. — After  crossing  the  bed  of  the  river 
Lissus,  which  had  been  thus  dried  up2,  he  passed  by  the  fol- 
lowing  Grecian   towns;    Maronea,  Dicaea,  Abdera.     These 
places  he  accordingly  passed,  and  likewise  along  the  following 
celebrated  lakes;    the  Ismaris,  lying  between  Maronea  and 
Stryme ;    the   Bistonis,  near   Dicaea,  into  which  two  rivers 
discharge  their  waters,  the  Traures  and  Compsatus.     Near 
Abdera  Xerxes  did  not  pass  by  any   celebrated  lake,  but 
crossed  the  river  Nestus,  flowing  down  to  the   sea.     Con- 
tinuing his  march  beyond  those  countries,  he  passed  by  other 
continental  places ;  near  one  of  which  is  a  lake  almost  thirty 
stades   in   circuit,    well    stored    with    fish,    and    excessively 
brackish ;  this  lake  the  sumpter  beasts  alone  dried  up,  when 
watered  there.     The  name  of  the  town  is  Pistyrus.     These 
maritime  and  Greek  cities,  accordingly,  he  passed  by,  leaving 

110  them  on  the  left. — The  nations  of  Thrace,  through  whose 
territory  he  took   his  road,   are  these;    the   Paeti,  Cicones, 
Bistones,  Sapaei,  Dersaei,  Edoni,  Satrae.     Of  these,  such  as 
inhabited  on  the  sea  shore  followed  the  King  on  ship  board ; 
those,  enumerated  by  me,  dwelling  inland,  were  compelled  all 

111  to  join  in  his  land  forces,  excepting  the  Satrae. — The  Satrae 
were  never  subjected  to  any  one  man,  as  far  as  we  know  of; 
but  have  down  to  my  time  been  the  only  tribe  of  the  Thra- 
cians  that  always  remained  free ;  in  truth,  these  people  live 
on  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  with 
snow ;  they  are  likewise  valiant  in  matters  of  war.     This  is 
the  nation  that  possesses  the  oracle  of  Bacchus;  the  shrine 
is  on  the  top  of  the  highest  range  of  their  mountains.     The 
Bessi  are  the  interpreters  of  the  oracles  of  the  temple  among 
the  Satrag3;  and  the  person  who  pronounces  them  is  a  woman, 
as  at  Delphi ;  neither  are  the  oracles  more  perplexed 4  than 
in  the  latter  place. — Xerxes  having  passed  the  above-men- 
tioned country,  marched  afterwards  by   the  castles  of  the 
Pieres,  one  of  which  has  the  name  of  Phagres,  and  the  other 
that  of  Pergamus.     He  accordingly  took  his  road  just  along 
those  two  places,  leaving  on  the  right  hand  mount  Pangaeus, 
which  is   lofty   and   extensive;    there   are   gold   and   silver 

1  Cf.  chap.  59,  110.  _nounced.    Larcher.     el   #£tQnTivovrti  is 

-  'Piitger  fiti/tare;   J;«0ij»<.    piifyai  (lit  equivalent  to  »i  irgiiQvTai :   the  COnstruc- 

yae  'nrri»  o  rofos  3/'  ou  Qigtreu  <ro  ftvfjM-  tion,  however,  is  not  very  clear,  whether 

fivu.a,  S«,   UUTO  ri   vSuo.      Ammon.  de  it  should  be  tt  wgo^Jjra/  (JWtj  rtu  6tcv  or 

Different.  Voc.  «•«»  xgnff&at)  It  ru  <rui  "Sar^iuv  11$,  or 

s  el V£o$*Ttuoy>rt{.    The  interpreters  of  el  rat  2«Tgia»v  <f£a$*>rai  iv  revriu  ru  itgu. 

the  will  of  the  gods  ;  those  who  write  See  Schweig.  Not. 

down,   announce,  and  promulgate    the  4  ra^XaTigov  must  be  construed  as  an 

oracles  which    the    priestess    has  pro-  adverb  after  ^iaura. 
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mines  in  that  range,  some  of  which  the  Pieres  and  Odomanti 
work,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  possessed  by  the  Satra. 
—  Having  crossed  through  the  nations  inhabiting  higher  up  113 
to  the  north  of  the  Pangaeus,  namely,  the  Paeonians,  Doberes, 
and  Paeoplae,  he  pursued  his  march  westward,  till  he  came 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  and  to  the  city  of  Eion,  over 
which  Boges,  of  whom  I  have  but  just  now  made  mention, 
being  still  alive,  was  governor.  This  land  around  mount 
Pangaeus  is  called  Phyllis  ;  it  stretches  westward  to  me  bank 
of  the  river  Angites,  which  falls  into  the  Strymon  ;  southward 
it  stretches  to  the  Strymon  itself,  in  whose  honour  the  magi 
performed  service,  sacrificing  white  horses5.  —  Having  per-  114 
formed  those,  and  many  other  magic  ceremonies  besides,  to 
the  river,  they  proceeded  by  the  Nine  Ways  in  Edonia,  over 
the  bridges  which  they  found  thrown  across  the  Strymon. 
When  they  heard  that  the  place  was  called  the  Nine  Ways, 
they  there  buried  alive  that  number  of  the  sons  and  virgin 
daughters  of  the  natives.  It  is  a  Persian  usage  to  bury  alive  ; 
for  I  understand  that  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  in  her 
old  age,  buried  fourteen  sons  of  illustrious  Persians  on  her 
own  behalf6,  in  order  to  shew  her  gratitude  to  the  deity  said 
to  be  under  ground. 

When  the  army  advanced  from  the  Strymon,  they  found  to 
the  west  a  shore,  where  they  passed  by  Argilus,  a  Grecian 
town  7,  situate  in  that  quarter  ;  this  territory,  as  well  as  that 
higher  up,  is  called  Bisaltia.  From  thence,  having  on  their 
left  hand  the  bay  near  8  the  temple  of  Neptune,  they  marched 
athwart  a  plain  called  Syleum,  and  passing  by  Stagirum,  a 
Grecian  town,  reached  Acanthus;  taking  with  them  each  of 
the  above  nations,  and  of  those  residing  around  mount  Pan- 
gaeus, together  with  the  others  I  have  before  enumerated9; 
those  who  dwelt  near  the  sea,  they  made  to  serve  aboard  the 
fleet  ;  those  above  the  sea,  they  made  to  follow  on  foot.  This 
line  of  country,  by  which  Xerxes  marched  his  forces,  the 
Thracians  never  disturb  nor  sow,  but  venerate  greatly,  down 
to  my  time.  —  When  the  army  was  come  to  Acanthus,  the 
Persian  King  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  prepare  a  feast 


5  Schweighasuser,  in  his  Lex.  Herod,  care  was  taken  that  the  blood  should  not 

suppresses  the  comma  after  ixaXAjgiam,  contaminate  the  water. 

and  gives  the    following  construction  :  6  wtrig   tuvrrn.      See    Matthiae,    Gr. 

(xaXA/£  ietro  el  (t,a.yoi  f$a£ovrt{    "irxovt  Gramm.  p.  895,  or  sect.  682. 

Xiweowf  It  T«V  rorapor,  "  sacrificing  white  -7  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  617,  or 

horses,  so  that  their  blood  might  flow  sect.  429,  4. 

into  the  river."     Larcher  on  the  other  8  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  898,  or 

hand  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Strabo,  sect.  584. 

.that  in  these  ceremonies  the    greatest  9  See  chap.  108,  110,  &c. 
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for  him 1,  and  presented  them  with  a  Medic  dress,  and  gave 
them  praise,  seeing  that  they  were  ardent  for  the  war,  and 

117  hearing  the  details  of  the  excavation2. — While  Xerxes  was  at 
Acanthus,  it  happened  that  the  superintendent  of  the  canal, 
Artachaees,  died  of  disease ;  he  was  much  respected  by  the 
King,  and  was  of  the  race  of  the  Achaemenidas,  and  in  stature 
the  tallest  of  the  Persians,  for  he  wanted  but  four  digits  of 
being  five  royal  cubits  high ;  he  was  likewise  stronger  in  voice 
than  any  other  man :  so  that 3  Xerxes,  much  afflicted  by  his 
loss,  caused  him  to  be  carried  to  the  grave  and  buried  with 
great  pomp;    and  the  whole  army  raised  a  burrow  on  his 
grave.     To  this  Artachaees  the  Acanthians,  in  obedience  to 
an  oracle,  perform   ceremonies,    as   to  a  hero,  invoking  his 
name.     King  Xerxes,  accordingly,  was  much  affected  at  the 

118  death  of  Artacha?es. — Those  of  the  Grecian  nations  who  re- 
ceived the  army,  and  furnished  entertainments  for  Xerxes,  were 
driven    to    extreme   distress4;    so  much    so,  that  they   were 
obliged  to  forsake  their  homes5:   for  Antipater,  the  son  of 
Orges,  a  most  respectable  citizen 6,  having  been  selected  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Thasians,  when,  in  the  name  of7  their 
continental  towns,  they  received  and  feasted  Xerxes  and  his 
army,  proved  that  four  hundred  talents  of  silver  had  been 

119  expended  m  the  banquet. — And  nearly  to  the  same  amount 
was  the  account  given  in  by  the  presidents  in  the  other  places ; 
for  the  entertainment,  which,  it  must  be  remembered  8,  was  or- 
dered long  beforehand,  and  prepared  with  much  care  9,  was  of 
the  following  nature.    In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  heralds  proclaiming  around  the  King's  orders,  the  citizens 
divided  among  themselves  the  corn  that  was  in  the  towns,  and 
all  were  busy  for  several  months  in  making  wheat  and  barley 
flour1;  in  the  second  place,  they  fattened  cattle,  searching  for 

1  I   have  followed    Schweighaeuser's     compelled  them  to  go  and  seek  their  for- 
interpretation :  "edixit,  (vel  indixit,)  eis,     tunes  elsewhere.     Lurcher. 

se  hospitio  illorum  esse  usurum."    Schw.  6  Construction  :  awg  Vtnup.es  opaia  ru 

Lex.  Herod.     Valckenaer's  explanation  /4«>j<rr«   (Jo*//*?).      See  Matthias,  Gr. 

is  very  different :   "  atque  in  amicorum  Gramtn.  p.  422,  or  sect.  289. 

jussit    hospitumque    numerum   referri."  7  »»•»£,  "  on  the  behalf  of."    Matthis, 

Larcher  follows  Valckenaer.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  894. 

2  *»}  to  o£vyp.a,  axtuai,  equivalent,  it  8  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  the 
seems,  to  xai  #i£i  rou  egi/yAtaro;  xxovuv,  tta,  of  the  text,  which  serves  to  account 
"and   hearing    the    particulars  of    the  for  the  magnificence  of  the  feasts, 
excavation."    There  seems,  however,  to  9  <r«g)  a-«xx«u  renvpiw,  "  magna  cuni 
be  something  omitted  in  the  text;    for  adparata."  Schweig.  Vers.  Lat.   Another 
instance,  ivr^tfis  tJrcu.  translation  might  be  given,   more  suit- 

3  urn  Sigia  .  . .  Qi-fyeu.    See  Mat-  able,  I  think,  to  the  context :  "  and  held 
thiffi,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  822,  or  sect.' 543.  by  them  (the  different  nations)  to  be  of 

4  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  643,  great  importance."     Translat. 

or  sect.  442,  3.  1  The  flour  of  the  Greeks  was  made 

5  That  is  to  say,  that  their  misery    by  hand  mills,  consisting  of  a  truncated 
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the  best  that  could  be  purchased2,  and  fed  land  and  water 
fowl  in  houses  and  ponds,  for  the  feasting  of  the  army ;  in 
the  third  place,  they  prepared  gold  and  silver  cups  and  ves- 
sels to  hold  the  wine  and  water 3,  together  with  all  the  other 
things  which  are  placed  on  the  table :  the  above  preparations 
were  accordingly  made  for  the  King  himself  and  those  who 
sat  at  his  table ;  for  the  rest  of  the  troops  no  other  prepara- 
tions were  made  beyond  the  contingency  of  provisions  imposed 
on  each  country.  Wherever  the  army  came,  there  was  a  tent 
ready  pitched,  in  which  Xerxes  himself  took  up  his  abode, 
while  the  rest  of  the  troops  remained  in  the  open  air.  When 
the  hour  of  supper  was  at  hand,  those  who  received  the  King 
were  full  of  business ;  but  the  guests,  when,  after,  eating  their 
fill,  they  had  passed  the  night  in  the  place,  wrenched  up  the 
tent  the  following  morning,  and  taking  away  every  thing  that 
could  be  moved,  so  departed,  leaving  nothing  behind  them,  but 
carrying  away  all. — On  this  occasion  a  witty  remark  was  made  1 20 
by  Megacreon,  an  inhabitant  of  Abdera,  who  advised  his 
fellow-citizens,  "  that  all  the  population,  both  men  and  women, 
"  should  go  to  their  temples,  sit  down  as  suppliants  of  the 
"  gods,  beseeching  that  for  the  future  they  would  still  remove 
"  one  half  of  the  calamities  that  threatened  their  country ; 
"  that  in  respect  to  what  was  gone  by  they  were  greatly 
"  indebted  to  them,  that  King  Xerxes  was  not  in  the  custom 
"  of  taking  food  twice  every  day ;  for  had  commands  been  given 
"  to  the  people  of  Abdera  to  prepare  a  dinner  in  a  similar 
"  manner  to  the  supper,  they  must  either  have  not  awaited 
"  the  arrival  of  Xerxes,  or  if  they  had  awaited  him,  have 
"  been  ground  down  most  miserably  of  all  men."  The  different 
nations,  accordingly,  though  much  oppressed,  yet  executed  the 
order  imposed  on  them. 

At  Acanthus  Xerxes  dismissed  from  his  presence  the  fleet  121 
on  their  voyage,  with  orders  to  the  admirals  to  lay  to  with 
their  ships  at  Therma;  /  mean  the  Therma  situate  on  the 
Thermaean  gulf,  and  from  which  that  bay  has  its  name :  for 
he  was  informed  that  it  was  the  shortest  way  by  that  town. 
For  from  Doriscus  as  far  as  Acanthus  the  troops  had  per- 
formed their  march  in  the  following  order.  Xerxes,  having 
divided  all  the  land  forces  into  three  bodies  *,  gave  orders  to 

cone  of  hard  stone,  with  a  sort  of  move-  been  found  in  the  Neapolitan  excavations 

able  cap  of  the  same  material ;  the  grain  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.     Twnslat. 

was    placed  between  the    two   stones,  -  Construction  :  l£ii^/<rx«vri;  <r»  xaX- 

and  the    upper  one  was  driven  round  Ijtra,  (airi)  rifttii,  "  for  money." 

by  means  of  two  levers.     One  of  these  3  Craters;  see  p.  254,  note  4,  of  the 

mills,  of  very  high  antiquity,  is  still  to  first  volume  of  this  work, 

be  seen  at  Leucadia  (hod.  Sta.  Maura);  4  See  Matthias  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  589, 

others  of  the  same  kind  have  likewise  or  sect.  413,  obs.  4,  sixth  paragraph.  The 

VOL.  II.  2  A 
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one  of  them  to  take,  together  with  the  fleet,  the  road  alone 
the  sea  shore;  over  this  division  j  accordingly,  Mardonius  ana 
Masistes  were  commanders;  another  of  the  three  divisions 
proceeded  on  their  march  inland,  commanded  by  Tritan- 
tsechmes  and  Gergis  ;  while  the  third  body,  with  which  was 
Xerxes  himself,  marched  midway  between  the  two  others, 

122  and   had  for   leaders   Smerdomenes  and  Megabyzus.  —  The 
fleet,  accordingly,  when  it  had  been  dismissed  by   Xerxes, 
and  had  navigated  through  the  canal  at  Athos,  leading  to  the 
bay5  on  which  stand  the  towns  of  Assa,  Piloros,  Singus,  arid 
Sarta;  having  taken  troops  from  those  towns  likewise,  they 
stood  on6  for  the  Thermaean  gulf;  and  doubling  Ampelus, 
the  Toronaean  foreland,  passed  by  the  following  Greek  cities, 
from  which  they  took  vessels  and  men  ;   Torona,  Galepsus, 
Sermyla,  Mecyberna,  Olynthus  ;  all  which  country  is  called 

123  Sithonia.  —  Xerxes's  fleet  now  stretched  across  from  Cape  Am- 
pelus to  the  Cape  Canastaeum,  which  point  projects  out  the 
farthest  of  all  Pallene  ;  in  this  quarter  they  took  vessels  and 
hands  from  Potidaea,  Aphytis,  Neapolis,  ^Ega,  Therambus, 
Sciona,  Menda,  and  Sana7.     For  those  are  the  cities  belong- 
ing to  the  modern  Pallene,  anciently  called  Phlegra.     Having 
coasted  by  this  country  also,  they  steered  for  the  appointed 
place,  taking  reinforcements  likewise  from    the   towns  near 
Pallene,  and  bordering  on  the  Thermaean  bay  ;  of  which  the 
names  are  these,  Lipaxus,  Combeira,  Lisae,  Gigonos,  Campsa, 
Smila,  Mnea  ;  the  territory  of  those  towns  is  called  even  to 
this  day  Crosscea.     From  vEnea,  with  'which  I  finished  my 

-enumeration  of  the  towns,  the  course  of  the  fleet  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  Thermaean  gulf  and  the  Mvgdonian  territory. 
At  last  they  arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  Therma,  at 
Sindus,  a  city,  and  Chalestra,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Axius,  which  skirts  the  Mygdonian  territory,  and  that  of 
Bottiaeis,  of  which  latter  country  a  narrow  tract  near  the  sea 
is  occupied  by  the  towns  of  Ichnae  and  Pella. 

124  The  naval  troops,  accordingly,  waiting  for  the  King,  en- 
camped8 in  this  quarter  about  the  river  Axius  and  the  town 
of  Therma,  and  the  other  places  between  the  city  and  the 
river.     Meanwhile  Xerxes  and  the  land  forces  marched  from 
Acanthus,  cutting  across  the  land9,  with   the  intention  of 

author    follows    the    reading,    li    <rp7s  their  ships  on  dry  land,  and  encamped 

P<iitKS'  themselves  on  shore.     See  p.  67,  note  5, 

5  The  Singitic  gulf.  of  this  volume.    J'ranslat. 

tfalitaviitite.   Matthias,  Gr.  Gram.         9  T»jv  fitcreymtiv  -rApm*  rvs  f&sv  :  this 


. 

p.  857,  or  sect.  559,  b.  is  denominated  by  Schweigtueuser,  "  mira 

Th'is  Sana  is  very  different  from  that  constructio."     It  is  equivalent  to  T^MIII 

mentioned  higher  up,  c.  22.  rn»  ttt<ri<yai*v  »S«.     See  Matthias,   Gr. 

8  J  hat  is  to  say,  no  doubt  they  hauled  Gramm.  p.  643,  or  sect.  442,  2.  The  ex- 
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proceeding  to  Therma.  He  advanced  across  the  territory  of 
Paeonia  and  Crestone,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Echeidorus, 
which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  country  of  the  Crestonians,  flows 
athwart  the  territory  of  the  Mygdonians,  and  discharges  its 
waters x  near  the  swamp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Axius. — 
As  he  was  proceeding  in  this  direction,  lions  fell  upon  his  125 
camels  which  were  used  for  carrying  the  provisions ;  coming 
down  at  nights,  and  forsaking  their  lairs,  the  lions  touched 
nothing  else,  whether  beast  or  man,  but  attacked  the  camels 
only.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  could  be  the  cause 
that  impelled  the  lions,  refraining  from  the  other  animals,  to 
fall  upon  the  camels,  a  beast  which  they  had  never  before  seen 
nor  made  trial  of. — There  are,  however,  in  those  quarters  1 26 
abundance  of  lions  and  wild  bulls,  the  horns  of  which  are  of 
exceeding  length,  and  are  imported  into  Greece ;  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  lions  are  the  Nestus,  a  river  which  flows  through 
Abdera,  and  the  Achelous,  which  flows  through  Acarnania: 
for  no  where  eastward  of  the  Nestiis  does  one  see  in  the  fore 
part  of  Europe  2  a  lion,  nor  in  the  rest  of  the  continent  west 
of  the  Achelous ;  they  breed  only  in  the  tract  between  those 
\  streams. — When  Xerxes  was  arrived  at  Therma,  he  there  127 
commanded  his  army  to  halt ;  and  the  troops  encamping 
occupied  the  following  space  along  the  sea :  beginning  from 
the  town  of  Therma  and  Mygdonia  the  camp  extended  as  far 
as  the  rivers  Lydias  and  Haliacmon,  which,  mingling  their 
streams  in  one  channel,  serve  as  a  boundary  to  Bottiaeis  and 
Macedonia.  In  these  countries,  accordingly,  the  barbarians 
encamped.  Of  the  above-mentioned  rivers,  the  Echeidorus, 
which  comes  down  from  the  country  of  the  Crestonians,  was 
the  only  one  that  was  not  sufficient  for  the  troops,  but  was 
drunk  dry3.  , 

Xerxes,  perceiving  from  Therma  the  Thessalian  mountains,  1 28 
Olympus  and  Ossa,  which  are  of  enormous  size,- and  under- 
standing there  was  a  narrow  gorge  between  them,  by  which 
the  Peneus  runs,  and  hearing  that  in  that  quarter  was  the 
road  leading  into  Thessaly,  wished  to  go1  on  board  a  ship,  and 
see  the  embouchure  of  the  river ;  as  he  intended  to  march  his 
troops  athwart  the  Macedonians  that  dwell  in  the  upper  parts, 
to  the  country  of  the  Perrhaebi,  along  the  city  of  Gonnus ;  for 

pression,  riftnn  or  ripvtffai  ottt,  signi-  near  the  marsh  which  is  near  that  river.'' 

fies,  to  enter  upon  a  road.     Schneid.  Gr.  2  rtii  tpx-ftftn  Eif«<r«.     Matthiae, 

Germ.  Lex.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.   395,   or  sect.  270,  a. 

i  Supply  ??«{  or    ftufut   after  igi/M.  Herodotus  means  that  part  of  Europe 

Larcher   translates,   "  et   se   jette  dans  which  is  nearest  to  Asia.     Schweig.  Lei. 

1'Axius    pres    du  marais  qui   est    pres  Herod. 

de   ce  flenve:"  and  falls  into  the  Aiius  3  Supply  *«T«  /•?/*«. 
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he  understood  that  in  that  direction  the  road  was  safest.  As 
he  wished,  he  did;  and  going  aboard  a  Sidonian  vessel,  in 
which  he  was  always  wont  to  embark  when  he  performed  any 
excursion  of  this  kind,  he  made  signal  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  to  get  under  way,  and  left  the  land  forces  where  they 
were  encamped.  When  Xerxes  was  arrived,  and  beheld  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus,  he  was  struck  with  great  wonder ;  and 
calling  into  his  presence  the  road  guides,  he  enquired  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  divert  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
129  make  it  fall  into  the  sea  at  some  other  place3. — It  is  said,  that 
anciently  Thessaly  was  a  lake,  since  it  was  enclosed  on  all 
parts  by  very  lofty  mountains ;  for  its  side  lying  towards  the 
east  was  shut  in  by  mount  Pelion  and  by  Ossa,  which  join 
one  another  at  the  foot ;  while  Olympus  inclosed  it  to  the 
north,  Pindus  to  the  west,  and  Othrys  to  the  south ;  and  the 
space  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  above-mentioned  mountains 
constitutes  Thessaly,  which  is  a  hollow  country :  now  many 
different  rivers  roll  their  "waters  into  this  valley,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  the  following  five ;  the  Peneus,  the 
Apidanus,  the  Onochonus,  the  Enipeus,  and  -the  Pamisus ; 
all  the  above-named  rivers,  accordingly,  collecting  into  the 
plain  from  the  mountains  which  encircle  Thessaly,  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  sea  by  one  gorge,  and  that  a  narrow  one, 
after  wedding  their  waters  into  one  bed.  Immediately  from 
the  place  where  those  rivers  mingle  their  streams,  the  names 
of  all  merge  into  that  of  the  Peneus  4.  It  is  related,  however, 
that  in  former  days,  this  gorge  and  issue  not  existing,  the 
above  streams,  and,  in  addition  to  them,  the  lake  Boabeis,  did 
not  yet  bear  the  names  which  they  now  do,  but  nevertheless 
flowed  as  at  present ;  and  with  their  waters  made  the  whole 
of  Thessaly  a  sea.  Accordingly  the  Thessalians  themselves 
say,  that  Neptune  made  the  gorge,  through  which  the  Peneus 
flows ;  and  their  relation  is  probably  true,  for  whoever  believes 
that  it  is  Neptune  who  shakes  the  earth,  and  that  the  places 
which  are  rent  asunder  by  earthquakes  are  the  works  of  that 


3  The   drift  of  Xerxes's  question  is  curs  at  the  bottom  of  ch.  17,  in  the  fifth 

explained  at  c.  130.     The  student  will  book:   iW/  ...  re  ev^as.  unfair*  e»*i 

observe,  that  «•«•),  s7»«<,  «>,  &c.  with  the  !»  M**tSa»/f>,  "  by  passing  over  the  moun- 

dative  or  accusative  of  the  participle  and  tains  one  may,  it  is  possible  for  one  to, 

the  infinitive,  signify,  "it  is  possible,  or,  find  one's  self  in  Macedonia."    Translat. 

there  is  an  opportunity,  for  me,  for  you,  4  Literally,  "the  Penens  gaining  the 

for    him,"   &c.   like  est  for   licet;    the  victory  as  to  the  name,  makes  the  others 

construction    therefore  will  be,   tl  Ifri  to  be  without  any  appellation."     Con- 

(whether  it  is  possible  for  one)   «ra?a-  cerning  Ciiau  with  #«in,  see  Matthias, 

rft-^uira  >r1v  leentf^i  (by  diverting  the  Gr.   Gramra.  p.  593,  or  sect.  414,    1, 

stream)  \lnyuyt7t  (TO  fiyta,}  \r\^  (ftf)  b. 
t;  la.).affai,.     A  wnilar  phraseology  oe- 
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deity,  must  say,  when  he  sees  this  country,  that  Neptune  is 
the  author ;  for  the  separation  of  the  mountains5,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  is  the  effect  of  an  earthquake. — The  guides,  when  130 
Xerxes  asked  whether  there  was  any  other  issue  by  which 
the  Peneus  might  discharge  its  water  into  the  sea,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  said,  "  Sire,  there  is  no  other 
"  opening  for  this  river,  extending  to  the  sea,  besides  this 
"  alone;  for  the  whole  of  Thessaly  is  crowned  on  all  sides 
"  with  mountains."  Having  received  this  answer,  it  is  said 
that  Xerxes .  observed,  "  The  Thcssalians  are  prudent  men, 
"  and  therefore  have  retracted6  their  original  design,  taking 
"  their  precautions  beforehand,  not  only  for  other  reasons,  but 
"  more  particularly  because  they  possess  a  territory  which 
"  may  be  easily  taken,  and  quickly  subdued ;  for  it  would 
"  only  be  necessary  to  send  the  river  on  their  lands,  by  forc- 
"  ing  back  the  stream  from  this  gorge  with  a  mound,  and 
"  repelling  it  into  the  channels  by  which  it  flows ;  so  as  all 
"  Thessaly,  excepting  the  mountains,  should  be  deluged." 
This  observation  he  made  in  allusion  to  the  sons  of  Aleuas, 
because  they  were  Thessalians,  and  the  first  to  deliver  them- 
selves up  to  the  King ;  Xerxes  fancying  they  had  proffered 
their  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  whole  nation.  Having 
thus  spoken,  and  gratified  his  curiosity,  the  King  sailed  back 
to  Therma. 

He  then  passed  several  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  131 
Pieria;  during  which  one-third  of  the  army  was  busied  in 
hewing  down  the  trees  on  the  Macedonian  range,  in  order 
that  the  whole  forces  might  pass  over  in  that  direction  to  the 
country  of  the  Perrhasbi.  Meanwhile  the  heralds  who  had 
been  despatched  into  Greece  to  make  the  demand  of  earth7 
returned ;  some  empty-handed,  others  bringing  earth  and 
water. — Of  those  who  gave  them  were  the  following  nations ;  1 32 
the  Thessalians,  the  Dolopes,  the  Enienes,  the  Perrhaebi,  the 
Locri,  the  Magnetes,  the  Malies,  the  Achasi  of  Phthiotis,  the 
Thebans,  and  the  rest  of  the  Boeotians,  excepting  the  Thes- 
pians and  Platasans.  In  opposition  to  these  the  Greeks  who 
undertook  war  against  the  barbarian  entered  into  a  league8. 

5  Olympus  and  Ossa,  between  which  Schwelg.  Lex.  Herod,  voc.  <y»u<rift*x'tni>. 
the  Peneus  Hows.     Lurcher.  7  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  903,  or 

6  When  Darius  sent  to  make  the  de-  sect.  586,   c.      See   chap.  M,  o 
mand  of  earth  and  water  to  the  people  book. 

of  Greece,  the  Thessalians  refused  ;  but        8  %„«,  ndMw  r^nn,     tedwjtnre, 

afterwards  the  Aleuadse  delivered  them-  to    enter    into    a  league  ;; 

selves  to  the  King,  and  as  he  thought  victim    was  slaughtered  in  performing 

by  the  wish  of  the  people.     See  vi.  48,  such  contracts.     See  \iger,  p.  4U 
vii.  6.   and   the  end   of    this   chapter. 
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the  oath  ran  thus9:  "  That  such  as,  being  Greeks,  had  given 
"  themselves  up  to  the  Persian,  without  being  compelled 
"  thereto,  when  affairs  should  be  settled,  must  be  made  to 
"  pay  the  tenth  of  their  property l  to  the  god  at  Delphi." 

133  Such  was  the  oath  sworn  among  the  Grecians. — To  Athens 
and  Sparta  the  Persian  sent  not  heralds  to  demand  earth, 
on  the  following  account.     When  previously  Darius  sent  to 
them  for  that  purpose,  the  Athenians  cast  the  persons  who 
made  the 'demand  into  the  barathron2,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians those  who  came  to  them  into  a  well,  and  bade  them 
take  from  those  places  earth  and  water,  and  convey  them  to 
the  King.     This  was  the  reason  why  Xerxes  did  not  send  to 
make  the  demand.    I  cannot  say  whether,  after  the  Athenians 
had  acted  in  this  manner  towards  the  heralds,  any  other  evil 
befel  them  besides  their  country  and  city  being  ravaged ;  but 
this  last  event  I  do  not  conceive  to  have  happened  in  conse- 

134  quence  of  that  crime. — The  wrath  of  Talthybius,  Agamem- 
non's herald,  fell,  however,  on  the  Lacedaemonians ;  for  there 
is  at  Sparta  a  shrine  of  Talthybius ;  there  are  likewise  some 
descendants  of  that  individual,  called  the  Talthybiadse,  to 
whom  all  the  embassies  sent  from   Sparta  are  confided   by 
privilege3.     After  the  above  deed,  when  the  Spartans  sacri- 
ficed,  the  victims  would  not   give  good  tokens4;    and  this 
endured  with  them  for  a  considerable  time.     The  Lacedae- 
monians being  'grieved,  and  regarding  the  event  as  a  great 
calamity,  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  frequently  called 
together,  when  they  made  a  proclamation  of  the  following 
import,  "  whether  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  willing  to 
"  undergo  death  for  the  advantage  5  of  Sparta :"  accordingly 


9  ti%i  Ski,  "  was  this."    Matthiae,  Gr.  as  a  place  for  capital  punishment,  by 

Gramm.  p.  933,  or  sect.  604.  throwing  criminals  headlong  upon  sharp 

1  tixarujiiv   admits  of  two  or  three  stakes  fixed  at  the  bottom.     That  cruel 
interpretations :  "  to  take  or  demand  a  mode  of  execution  was,  we  are   told, 
tithe  as  a  tax  ;"  "  to  set  apart  the  tenth  (Schol.  in  Plut.  Aristoph.  v.  431.)  by  the 
of  the  booty  in  honour  of  a  deity ;"  and,  advice  of  an  oracle,  afterwards  disused, 
like    the    Latin    decimare   milites,   "  to  and  the  pit  was  filled  :  the  name  never- 
choose  by  lot  one  out  of  ten  soldiers,  theless  remaining  as  the  common  term 
who  is  to  suffer  death  for  some  crime,  for  a  dungeon."     I  must  confess  that  I 
the    guilt    of   which    contaminates  the  do  not  see  how  this  meaning  can  apply 
whole  regiment."     Some  take  the  word  to  the  word  in  the  passage  of  Herodotus 
in  the  last  sense  in  this  passage.   Transl.  now  before  us.    Translat. 

2  This  was  a  deep  hole  at  Athens,         3  y^af,  i.  e.  us  <y't£as.     Matthiae,  Gr. 
into  which  some  criminals  were  dashed  Gramm.  p.  446,  or  sect.  309. 
headlong,  as  at  Rome  from  the  Tarpeian        •*  Construction  :  reTfi  ^^ra^virirniri  (ra 
rock.     Mr.  Mitford,  in  his  History  of  o$a.yu»)  xtcMiififftct  6v/>pi»ei<ri  evx.  iSutart, 
Greece,   c.    vii.    s.    v.   note,    observes :  Schneid.  Gr.  Germ.  Lei. 
"Originally  that  word  (/J^*^«)  is  said        5  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  882, 
to  have  been  the  name  of  a  deep  pit  in  or  sect.  575. 

Attica,  which  in  early  times  was  used 
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Sperthias,  the  son  of  Aneristus,  and  Bulis,  the  son  of  Nico- 
laus,  both  Spartans,  born  of  good  families,  and  of  the  first 
rank  in  point  of  wealth,  of  their  own  free  will  offered  to  give 
satisfaction  to  Xerxes  for  the  heralds  of  Darius  who  had  been 
slain  at  Sparta.  So  that  the  Spartans  sent  them  to  the  Medes, 
in  order  to  undergo  death. — Not  only  is  this  example  of  135 
bravery  in  those  men  deserving  of  admiration,  but  likewise 
the  following  words  which  they  spoke  when  in  this  situation6; 
for  on  their  road  to  Susa  they  came  before  Hydaftes.  .  Hy- 
darnes was  by  birth  a  Persian,  and  governor  of  the  maritime 
nations  in  Asia;  he  invited  them  to  his  table,  and  feasted 
them ;  during  the  repast  he  questioned  them,  saying,  "  Men 
"  of  Lacedaemon,  wherefore  do  ye  refuse  to  be  friendly  with 
"  the  King  ?  For  when  you  behold  me  and  my  fortune,  you 
"  must  see  how  well  the  King  knows  how  to  honour  men  .of 
"  worth.  No  doubt,  therefore,  that  were  you  likewise  to  give 
"  yourselves  to  the  King,  as  you  are  deemed  by  him  to  be 
"  men  of  worth,  each  of  you  would  become  a  ruler  in  the 
"  Grecian  land,  by  the  King's  presentation."  To  which  they 
made  this  reply :  "  Hydarnes,  the  counsel  thou  givest  us  is  not 
"  impartial ;  for  thou  counsellest  what  thou  hast  experienced 
"  thyself,  but  art  ignorant  of  the  other  state ;  thou  knowest 
"  how  to  be  a  slave,  but  hast  not  yet  made  essay  of  freedom, 
"  whether  it  be  sweet  or  not ;  for  hadst  thou  made  trial  of  it, 
"  thou  wouldest  Tiot  advise  us  to  fight  for  it  with  the  spear 
"  only,  but  even  with  the  battle-axe."  Such  was  the  answer 
they  gave  to  Hydarnes. — Afterwards  when  they  had  reached  136 
up  to  Susa,  and  come  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  in  the 
first  place,  as  the  guards  ordered  them,  and  were  using  force 
to  make  them,  prostrate  themselves,  and  worship  the  King, 
they  declared  they  would  never  do  any  such  thing,  even 
should  they  be  dashed  down  head  foremost  by  them,  as  it 
was  not  their  custom  to  worship  a  man,  neither  had  they 
come  for  that  purpose.  When  they  had  resisted  that  cere- 
mony 7,  and  afterwards  were  addressing  the  King  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  and  others  similar8:  "  King  of  the  Medes,  the 
"  Lacedaemonians  have  sent  us  instead  of  the  heralds  put  to 


6  arja  revrmfi,  "  en  ces  circonstances."  8   Xiy»«/«    is    the    participle,    dative 
Larcher.     The  words  may  however  be  plural ;    the  construction  being,  JIU'TI;* 
interpreted  pra-terea.     See  Valckenaer's  ff$i  i-iyovfi  <r«Si  xeu  \lytu  r«/at/3i  i%ifitva, 
note  to  vii.  197.  (after  which  comes  the  address,  as  if 

7  Matthis,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  578,  or  between  parentheses,)  Aty«w<  Si  ulrtin 
sect.  407,  last  paragraph.     Larcher  con-  ravr*  (a  repetition  of  the  words, imme- 
strues,   at   n   a*ifiaxiffav<rt   fouru  (rtf  diately  preceding  the  parentheses,  Mat- 
X/yw),  having  defended  themselves  iu  thiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  946.)  J<f»  S«{?»i 
this 'manner.  »«•»,  &c.  See  Schweig.  Not, 
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"  death  at  Sparta,  in  order  to  make  satisfaction  for  their 
"  death :""  while  they  were,  I  say,  thus  speaking,  Xerxes 
with  great  generosity  said,  "  that  he  would  not  act  like  the 
"  Lacedaemonians;  for  that  by  killing  the  heralds  they  had 
"  violated  the  law  of  nations ;  but  he  would  not  do  what  he 
"  blamed  in  them,  nor,  by  putting  to  death  in  retaliation  the 
"  two  persons  before  him,  deliver  the  Lacedaemonians  from 

137  "  their  guilt." — So  the  wrath  of  Talthybius,  in  consequence 
of  the   Lacedaemonians  acting  in  the  above  manner,  ceased 
forthwith,  although  Sperthias  and  Bulus  returned  to  Sparta; 
a  long  time  afterwards,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  state,  it  was 
again   roused  in  the  war   between   the  Peloponnesians   and 
Athenians,  which  appears  to  me  a  most  unaccountable9  event. 
For  that  the  wrath  of  Talthybius  should  have  pursued  the 
ambassadors,  nor  stayed  till  it  had  been  quenched,  justice 
may  allow;    but  the  Lacedaemonians  declare  that  it  fell  on 
the  sons  of  those  men  who  went  up  to  the  King  to  appease 
that  anger,  that  is  to  say,  on  Nicolaus,  the  son  of  Bulis?>  and 
Aneristus,  the  son  of  Sperthias,  the  same  who  took  the  Tiryn- 
thian  fishermen,  cruising  in  a  merchant  ship  fully  manned: 
it  is  therefore  clear  to  me,  that  there  was  something  beyond 
human  explanation  in  the  effects  of  the  wrath  of  Talthybius  *. 
For  those  two  individuals  having  been  sent  as  ambassadors  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  into  Asia,  and  being  betrayed  by  Sitalces, 
the  son  of  Tereus,  king  of  the  Thracians,  and  by  Nympho- 
dorus,  the  son  of  Pytheas,  an  inhabitant  of  Abdera,   were 
seized  near  Bisanthes  on  the  Hellespont,  and  being  taken  to 
Attica,  were  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  and  together 
with    them    Aristeas,    the    son   of   Adimantus,    a   native   of 
Corinth2.     These   events,  however,   occurred   several  years 
subsequent  to  the  King's  expedition. 

138  But   I  return    to  my  first   subject3.     The  march  of  the 
King^s  army  was  directed  nominally  against  Athens 4,  but  it 
was  advancing  against  the  whole  of  Greece.     The  Greeks 
knew  this  long  beforehand,  but  they  were  not  all  affected 
alike5;   for  some  of  them,  having  given  earth  and  water  to 


a\ 

many  _ 

ytiirfai.     See  Matthiat,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  planation,  ot  human  nature.     Translat. 

421,  sect.  289,  where  the  ellipsis  is  sup-  2  See  Thucydides,  ii.  29,  67. 

plied  in  another  manner :  ttiorura*  must  3  Xerxes's  campaign  against  Greece. 

be  construed  as  an  adverb,  that  is  to  say,  4  Literally,  "  had  the  reputation  that 

as  equivalent  to  hioturus.  it  was  advancing  against  Athens." 

i  I  have  been  obliged  to  be  somewhat  5  01K  \,  ^e;v  \^ailutrt,  "  did  not  hold 

diffuse,  in  order  to  make  sense  of  this  of  equal  consequence." 
difficult   passage,  and    to    convey-  the 
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the  Persian,  were  confident  they  should  suffer  no  harm  at  the 
barbarian's  hands ;  but  others,  who  had  refused,  were  in  great 
terror,  as  there  were  not  in  Greece  ships  sufficient  in  number  to 
receive  in  battle  the  invader ;  nor  would  a  great  number5  have 
any  hand  in  the  war,  but  were  violently  inclined  to  Medism. 
—In  this  place  I  am  compelled  by  necessity  to  publish  an  139 
opinion,  invidious  to  most  men,  but  nevertheless  I  will  not 
keep  it  back,  for  there  the  truth  appears,  to  me  at  least,  to  lie. 
If  the  Athenians,  out  of  fear  of  the  approaching  danger,  had 
forsaken  their  country,  or,  not  forsaking  it,  but  abiding,  had 
given  themselves  to  Xerxes,  none  would  have  attempted  to 
meet  the  King  on  sea :  now  if  no  one  had  opposed  Xerxes  by 
sea,  the  following  must  have  certainly  taken  place  with  regard 
to  the  continent.  Although  several  lines  of  walls6  might  have 
been  erected  by  the  Peloponnesians  athwart  the  Isthmus,  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  have  been  betrayed  by  their  confede- 
rates, (not  of  their  own  accord,  but  of  necessity,  as  they 
would  have  been  taken,  one  town  after  the  other,  by  the 
naval  armament  of  the  barbarians,)  and  thus  would  have  been 
left  alone :  now  had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  though  they 
might  have  achieved  noble  deeds,  they  must  have  fallen 
valiantly ;  either  they  would  have  suffered  in  the  manner  I 
have  said,  or,  before  that  time,  seeing  all  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians  siding  with  the  Medes,  they  would  have  made  terms 
with  Xerxes:  and,  therefore,  in  either  case  Greece  would 
have  been  subjected  to  the  Persians;  for  I  am  unable  to 
discover  what  would  have  been  the  service7  of  the  walls 
erected  over  the  Isthmus,  when  the  King  was  master  of  the 
sea.  Now  then,  he  who  should  say  that  the  Athenians  were 
the  saviours  of  Greece,  would  not  miss  the  truth;  for  to 
whichever  party  they  had  joined  themselves,  that  must  have 
preponderated.  But  having  elected  that  Greece  should  remain 
free,  they  alone,  therefore,  were  the  persons  who  roused  all 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks  that  held  not  with  the  Medes,  and,  next 
to  the  gods8,  were  those  who  repelled  the  King.  Neither 
did  alarming  oracles,  coming  from  Delphi,  and  casting  them  in 
fear,  induce  them  to  desert  Greece;  but,  abiding  in  their 
country,  they  durst  await  the  invader  of  their  territory. 

For  the  Athenians  were  anxious  to  send  deputies  to  Delphi,  140 

5  That  is  to  say,  many  of  the  Greeks    or  sect  295. 

who  did  not  openly  hold  with  the  barba-  8  I  cannot  dismiss  this  chapter  with 

rian  stood  neutral ;  tl  21  iXutfiMV  «$««  out    expressing   my    admiratic 

•/««,   I*   nS   ufay  *xrfat,,<  Ip&i&n.  sentiments    it    contains:    indeed,  wha 

See  viii  73  but  the  interference  of  an  all-wise  and 

6  ruy.i*,  »ttSnt,  "  tunics,  or  perhaps  all-powerful  Providence  could  have  en- 
breastplates  of  walls."     The  metonymy  abled  the  valour  of  the  West,  great  as  it 
is  obvfou?.    See  Schweig.  Lei.  Herod.  was,  to  repel  the  countless  hordes  of  the 

7  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  428,     East.     Translat. 
VOL.  II.  2  B 
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and  consult  the  oracle;  and  when  those  persons,  after  per- 
forming the  usual  ceremonies  about  the  temple,  entered  the  sa- 
cred recess,  and  seated  themselves,  the  Pythia,  whose  name  was 
Aristonica,  pronounced  these  Avords  to  them  :  "  Unfortunates  ! 
"  wherefore  seat  yourselves  ?  Fly9  to  the  verge  of  earth  ;  for- 
"  sake  thine  houses  and  the  lofty  crags  of  thy  wheel-shaped 
**  city.  For  neither  does  the  head  abide  firm,  nor  does  the 
"  body,  nor  the  lowest  feet,  nor  therefore  the  hands,  nor  aught 
"  of  the  middle  remain,  all  is  ruined.  For  fire  and  griding 
"  Mars,  driving  the  Syriac  car,  overturns  her  ;  and  he  destroys 
"  many  other  towering  cities,  not  thine  alone  ;  and  to  the  de- 
"  vouring  fire  delivers  many  temples  of  the  immortals,  which 
"  e'en  now  stand  dripping  with  sweat,  shaken  with  fear  : 
"  down  from  the  topmost  roof  trickles  black  blood,  token 
"  of  woe  unavoidable.  Begone  then  from  the  shrine,  and 
"  pour  the  balm  of  courage  into  the  wounds  of  calamity  V  — 
141  When  the  Athenian  deputies  heard  this,  they  were  seized 
with  deep  grief;  but  Timon,  the  son  of  Androbulus,  a  most 
respectable  man  of  Delphi  2,  seeing  them  dejected  at  the 
calamity  foretold,  advised  them  to  take  an  olive  branch,  and 
then  go  a  second  time  and  consult  the  oracle  in  the  character 
of  supplicants.  The  Athenians  followed  the  advice,  and  said, 
"  O  sovereign  lord,  pronounce  to  us  something  more  favour- 
"  able  respecting  our  country,  out  of  regard  to  these  branches3 
"  which  we  have  brought  with  us  ;  or  of  a  truth  we  will  not 
"  withdraw  from  the  sanctuary,  but  will  here  abide,  e'en  till 
"  we  die."  When  they  spoke  thus,  the  prophetess  pronounced 
to  them  the  following  second  oracle  :  "  Pallas  may  not  relent 
"  Olympian  Jove,  intreating  him  with  many  a  prayer  and 
"  prudent  reason.  To  thee  once  more  I  speak  this  speech, 
"  firm  f  as  adamant.  When  all  is  taken  that  Cecrops'  hill 
"  within  itself  contains,  and  the  fastnesses  of  sacred  Cithae- 
"  ron  ;  wide-kenning  Jove  gives  unto  the  goddess  Triton- 
"  born  a  wooden  wall  alone  to  abide  inexpugnable  ;  this  shall 
"  save  thee  and  thy  children.  Await5  not,  quiet,  the  throng 
"  of  horse  and  foot  that  invades  thee  from  the  land,  but  turn 
"  thy  back,  and  withdraw  :  the  time  shall  be,  when  thou  too 


\i)  irx«.r»,  &c.     The  Pythia  3  See  p.  25,  note  3,  of  this  volume. 

changes  from  the  plural  to  the  singular.  4  ^S^avr/  vei\a.9aa,s.   The  latter  word 

1  tapdyqfti  is  equivalent  to  ixurxtiiu,  must  be  taken  in  an  active  sense,  agree- 
"  I  pour  or  shed  on."    I  have  developed  ing  with  the  person  that  speaks  :  "  ada- 
what  Schweighaeuser  conjectures  to  be  manti   adpropinquare   faciens    hoc   ver- 
the   metaphor  implied.     See   Schweig.  bum  ;"  that  is  to  say,  "  making  it  firm 
Not.     Mitford  translates  in  the  general  and  immoveable  as  adamant."    Schweig. 
acceptation  of  the  words,  "diffuse  the  Not, 

mind  in  evils."  5  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  824, 

2  fata.  T£  pfafra.Qoit'tpu').  Matthias,  or  sect.  544. 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  422,  or  sect.  289. 
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"  wilt  stand  against  the  foe.  Godly  Salamis !  and  thou 
"  shalt  see  the  sons  of  women  fall,  whether  Ceres6  be  scat- 
"  tered,  or  she  be  collected." — This  answer,  as  it  appeared 
to  them  milder  than  the  former  one,  as  indeed  it  was,  they 
wrote  down,  and  went  their  ways  to  Athens.  When  the 
deputies  at  their  return  had  reported  it  to  the  people,  the 
opinions  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
the  oracle  were  many  and  various,  and  the  following  were  the 
more  opposite.  Some  of  the  elders  declared  that  they  con- 
ceived the  god  foretold  to  them  the  citadel  would  be  saved ; 
for  in  ancient  times  the  citadel  of  Athens  was  defended  by  a 
hedge ;  these,  accordingly,  thinking  of  that  fence,  conjectured 
it  to  be  the  wooden  wall.  On  the  other  hand,  some  declared 
that  the  god  meant  the  ships,  and  advised  to  fit  them  out, 
dismissing  all  other  things :  the  two  last  lines,  however,  spoken 
by  the  Pythia,  perplexed  those  who  said  the  ships  were  the 
wooden  wall :  "  Godly  Salamis !  and  thou  shalt  see  the  sons 
"  of  women  fall,  whether  Ceres  be  scattered,  or  she  be  col- 
"  lected."  By  which  words  the  minds  of  those  who  affirmed 
the  ships  must  be  the  wooden  wall  were  disturbed ;  for  the 
divines  took  those  words  in  this  sense,  namely,  that  should 
they  prepare  for  a  sea  fight,  it  was  fated  they  should  be  , 
beaten  off  Salamis. — But  there  was  a  certain  individual  among  143 
the  Athenians,  lately  arrived  at  the  first  honours,  whose  name 
was  Themistocles,  but  was  called  the  son  of  Neocles.  This 
person  denied  that  the  divines  had  correctly  guessed  the 
whole,  saying,  that  "  if  the  verse  that  had  been  pronounced 
"  indeed  alluded7  to  the  Athenians,  he  did  not  think  that 
"  such  gentle  terms  would  have  been  used ;  but  that  it  would 
"  have  been  Hapless  Salamis  instead  of  Godly  Salamis ;  if,  at 
"  least,  her  inhabitants  were  to  perish  around  her ;  but  that, 
"  taking  the  words  in  their  real  meaning8,  the  oracle  was 
"  pronounced  by  the  god  against  the  enemies,  and  not  against 
"  the  Athenians."  He  therefore  advised  them  to  prepare  to 
give  battle  from  their  ships,  as  that  was  the  wooden  wall. 
Themistocles  having  declared  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
above  explanation,  the  Athenians  considered  his  interpreta- 
tion preferable9  to  that  of  the  divines,  who  advised  not  to 

6  "Shalt  see  the  sons  of  women  fall."  and  winter  it  is  harvested  and  housed, 

I  have  endeavoured  to  convey,  as  well  or  in  other  words  collected.     Translat. 
as  I  could,  the  ambiguity  of  the  oracle,        7  JXg  lit,  i.  e.  J^i  wtu; .     Matthia;, 

which  might  in  the  Greek  signify  either  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  933,  or  sect.  604. 
thou  wilt  destroy  the  sons  of  thy  own        8  Matthiae,   Gr.  Gramm.  p.  861,  of 

women,  or  of  other  women.    The  mean-  sect.  562,^2.  ^ 

ing  of  the  last  line  is  obvious,  in  summer        9  ai^iran^ct — ^«XX«»  8.  See  Matthias, 

and  spring  Ceres,  i.  e.  corn  is  scattered  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  662,  or  sect.  458. 
abroad,  that  is  to  say,  sown ;  in  autumn 
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prepare  for  a  naval  engagement,  but  *  that  the  only  thing  to 
be  done  was,  not  to  lift  up  their  hands  against  the  invaders, 

144  but  forsaking  Attica,  to  settle  in  some  other  land. — Previ- 
ously to  this  another  counsel  of  Themistocles  had  seasonably 
prevailed;   when  the  Athenians,  having  in  the  public  trea- 
sury a   large   sum    of  money,  accruing   to   them  from    the 
mines  at  Laureium 2,  were  on  the  point  of  sharing  it  among 
themselves  man  by  man3,  to  the  amount  of  ten   drachmae 
each,  Themistocles  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  forbear  this 
distribution,  and  build  with  that  money4  two  hundred  ships 
for  the  war,  meaning  that  against  the  ^Eginetae :  the  kindling 
of  that  war,  in  fact,  saved  Greece  at  this  period,  as  it  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  to  become  a  naval  people:    the  ships 
were  not  used5  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been 
built ;  they  were  however  very  serviceable  to  Greece.     The 
above  vessels  the   Athenians  had,  accordingly,  ready  built, 
and  it  now  became  necessary  to  construct  others ;  they  like- 
wise resolved,  in  a  council  held  subsequently  to  the  answer  of 
the  oracle,  that  the  whole  population,  together  with  such  of 
the  Greeks  as  might  choose,  should  meet  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders  with   their    ships,  in   obedience  to  the   god.     Such, 
accordingly,  were  the  oracles  given  to  the  Athenians. 

145  Those  of  the  Grecians  of  Europe6  who  were  better  affected, 
having  assembled  in  one  place,  consulted  and  pledged  them- 
selves mutually :  it  was  there  resolved  upon  deliberation,  that 
before  any  thing  else,  the  animosities  and  wars  that  were 
existing  among  themselves  should  be  settled  by  peace ;   for 
there  were  wars  in  hand  7  between  various  of  the  nations,  but 
the  most  violent  was  that  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
JEginetae.     Afterwards,  as  they  understood  that  Xerxes  was 
at  Sardis  with  his  army,  they  determined  to  send  spies  into 
Asia,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  forces  of  the  King ;  to  de- 


1  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  804,  sect.  342. 

or  sect.  534,  obs.    Compare  likewise  p.         5  Matthiae,   Gr.  Gramm.  p.  711,  or 

172,  note  1,  of  this  volume.  sect.  490. 

2  rSv  itcraXXay  rut  ««•«  AavgE/at/.     See          6  tl  ^(^}  ,rjj,  'EXXoS*  'EXX»i«;  are  the 
Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  396,  or  sect.  Greeks  of  Greece,  properly  so  called, 
270,  and  p.  920,  or  sect.  596,  a.     Com-  in  distinction  of    the  Gree'ks  of  Asia, 
pare  also  p.  82,  note  6,  of  this  volume.  Thrace,  and  other  countries.     Had  the 

3  'iX1^"'  equivalent  to  nfirjSbi,  vlritim,  sense  been  "  those  of  the  Greeks  better 
Mann  fur  Mann.    Schneid.  Gr.   Get-in,  affected  towards  Greece,"  &c.  the  article 
Lex.    That  is  to  say,  that  every  male  of  <r£t  would  have  been  omitted  before  <ri 
man's  estate  was  to  have  received  ten  ufttiw  $£/>na>rur.    See  Valck.  and  Schw. 
drachmas,  probably  about  7s.  Qd.  txafrat  Not. 

with  the  verb  in  the  plural :  see  Mat-        7  Schweighaeuser  regards  iyx.i%f»ftim 

\liis,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  437,  or  sect.  301,  as   a  syncope  for    lyxi^tifnftMi,   from 

<*•  «y£«'£«s<»,  "  to  take  in  hand."     Schweig. 

4  Matthias,   Gr.  Gramm.   p.  486,  or  Lei.  Herod. 
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spatch  ambassadors  to  Argos,  to  frame  a  league  against  the 
Persians;    to  send  others  into   Sicily,  to  Gelo,  the   son  of 
Dinomenes,    into    Corcyra,    and  likewise  Crete,    to   demand 
assistance  for  Greece  ;  intending  if  possible  to  make  one  body 
of  the  whole  Greek  people  8,  and  for  all  to  agree  to,  and  act 
on,  one  and  the  same  plan,  as  the  calamities  threatened  all 
the  Greeks  alike.     The  power  of  Gelon  was  said  to  be  great, 
much  superior  9  to  any  of  the  Grecian  states.  —  When,  after  146 
conciliating  their  differences,  they  had  formed  those  resolu- 
tions, they  in  the  first  place  send   three  men  as  spies  into 
Asia;    those  individuals  having  come  to  Sardis,  and  recon- 
noitred the  King's  forces,  were  discovered,  and  having  been 
examined  l  and  convicted  by  the  generals  of  the  land  service, 
were  being  led  out  to  execution,  as  the  sentence  of  death  had 
been  pronounced  upon  them  ;  when  Xerxes,  being  informed 
of  the  circumstance,  and  blaming  the  conduct  of  his  generals, 
sent  some  of  his  body  guards,  with  orders,  if  they  should  find 
the  spies  alive,  to  bring  them  in  his  presence.     They  found 
them  still  alive,  and  when  they  brought  them  into  the  royal 
presence,  the  King,  having  informed  himself  what  was  the 
intention  they  had  2  come  with,  bade  his  guards  conduct  them 
about,  and  shew  them  all  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  when 
they  had  seen  as  much  as  they  desired,  to  send  them  harmless 
to  whatever  country  they  might  choose.  —  This  order  he  gave,  147 
alleging  the  following  motive  ;  that  "  if  the  spies  were  put  to 
"  death,  the  Greeks  would  not  be  informed  beforehand  of  his 
"  forces,  that  they  were  greater  than  fame  represented  them  ; 
"  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  not  inflict  any  great  harm 
"  on  the  enemies  by  putting  to  death  three  men  ;    whereas 
"  when  those  spies  returned  into  Greece,  it  was  his  opinion," 
he  said,  "that  the  Greeks,  hearing  what  his  forces  were, 
"  would  of  their  own  accord  tender  their  liberties  before  the 
"  campaign  was  opened,  and  so  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
"  the  Persians  to  take  the  trouble  of  marching  against  them."" 
This  opinion  of  his  was  similar  to  that  which  he  expressed  on 
another  occasion  ;  when  staying  at  Abydos,  Xerxes  saw  some 
corn  vessels  standing  down  the  Hellespont  from  the  Euxine, 

8  The  Greek  phrase  is  equivalent  to  which,   see  Matthias,   Gr.   Gramm.  p. 

0?av,W>T«,  2,  yUU*  ri  'EXX««*i,   u  442,  or  sect.  305,  and  p.  931,  or  sect. 

$t»a™  tin.     Compare  p.  13,  note  7,  and  601,  !>.                                         ^JOPCII 

p.  85,  note  8,  of  this  volume,     ri  'EX-  '  iMwurfbrif  .   This  word  »  rende  e, 

<  392> 


n 
Tciarend      editl.         ;  idiom  is    p.  900,  or  sect.  585,  fi,  2d  paragraph. 

cognate  to    ivlfif  ilfns    «!>,   concerning 
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and  bound  for  jfEgina  and  the  Peloponnesus;  accordingly, 
when  the  persons  seated  about  him  understood  they  were 
enemy's  ships,  they  were  desirous  of  capturing  them,  and 
fixed  their  eyes  on  the  King,  watching  when  he  would  give 
the  signal.  But  Xerxes  enquired  of  his  attendants  where  the 
ships  were  bound  for ;  they  replied,  "  Lord  and  master,  for 
"  thy  enemies,  with  a  cargo  of  corn ;"  when  the  King,  inter- 
rupting them,  said,  "  And  we  too,  like  them,  are  bound  for 
"  the  same  place,  provided  with  corn  and  other  things.  What 
'f  harm  then  do  they  in  carrying  provisions  for  us."  The 
spies,  therefore,  having  thus  seen,  and  been  dismissed,  re- 
turned into  Greece. 

148  Those  Grecians,  meanwhile,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of 
confederacy  against  the  Persian,  after  despatching  the  spies, 
next  sent  ambassadors  to  Argos.  The  Argians  state,  that,  as 
far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned,  matters  happened 
thus :  that,  as  they  from  the  first  beginning  knew  the  inten- 
tion of  the  barbarian  against  Greece,  and  foresaw  that  the 
Greeks  would  attempt  to  make  »them  join  the  league  against 
the  Persian,  they  sent  some  deputies  to  Delphi,  in  order  to 
enquire  of  the  god,  "  what  would  be  their  best  line  of  con- 
"  duct  to  follow;  as  not  long  since  six  thousand  of  their 
"  number  had  been  slain  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Cleo- 
"  menes,  the  son  of  AnaxandridesV  They  accordingly  sent 
for  the  above  purpose;  and  the  Pythia  gave  the  following 
answer  to  the  enquirers :  "  People,  hated  of  thy  neighbours, 
"  beloved  of  the  immortal  gods,  couch  thy  lance*;  on  watch 
"  sit,  and  thy  head  guard ;  for  the  head  shall  save  the 
"  frame."  Such,  according  to  their  account,  was  the  answer 
returned  by  the  Pythia  at  the  beginning;  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently that  the  ambassadors  came  to  Argos,  and  entering 
before  the  senate,  made  known  their  commission ;  in  answer 
to  what  was  said,  the  Argians  replied,  that  "  the  Argives 
"  were  ready  to  do  so,  provided  they  could  previously  con- 
"  elude  a  thirty  years1  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
"  were  presented  with  the  command  of  one-half  of  all  the 
"  combined  forces ;  that,  in  fact,  by  right,  the  whole  com- 
"  mand  ought  to  be  theirs 5,  but  nevertheless  they  would  be 

3  See  vi.  78,  79,  80,  83.  shoulder,  (Aw,)  the  right  leg  forward, 

*  According    to  the  learned   Greek,  so  as  to  present  a  profile  to  the  enemy. 

Dr.  Coray,  -rgafifaaits  is  a  poetic  licence  Corai/. 

for  <r£«j3eA»«,   Ionic  for    *-{o/3«Xey,  like  5  it  was  on  account  of  the  preemi- 

«SsXip»e;   for  aStX^aj.     The  expression,  neuce  of  the  Argives,  in  the  days  of 

lira  -r&v  *-go/3«x«»  «#nv,  signifies  nothing  Agamemnon,  over  all  the  other  nations 

more  than  to  put  one's  self  on  guard,  of  Greece,  that  they  claimed  the  right 

The  position  was  this;    the  lance  was  of   commanding    the  combined    forces, 

supported  against  the  inner  part  of  the  Schweig.  Not. 
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"  contented  with  the  command  over  half."  —  Such  was  the  149 
answer  which,  as  they  state,  the  senate  made,  albeit  the  oracle 
forbade  them  to  enter  into  any  league  with  the  Greeks  ;  but 
in  spite  of  their  fear  of  the  oracle  they  were  anxious  that  the 
thirty  years'  truce  should  be  made,  in  order  that  during  those 
years  their  infant  sons  might  grow  up  ;  and  that  a  truce  being 
made,  they  might  not  have  to  fear  6  that  should  any  blow,  in 
addition  to  their  previous  calamity,  fall  on  them  in  their  con- 
test with  the  Persian,  they  should  thereafter  become  subject 
to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Those  of  the  ambassadors  who  came 
on  the  part  of  Sparta  made  this  reply  7,  as  the  Argians  relate, 
to  what  had  been  said  by  the  senate  :  "  that  with  regard  to 
"  the  truce,  they  must  refer  that  matter  to  the  commons  ; 
"  but  in  respect  of  the  command,  they  were  commissioned  to 
"  make  this  reply,  and  say,  that  they  had  two  kings,  whereas 
"  the  Argians  had  one  ;  that  it  was  not  possible  to  deprive 
"  either  of  the  Spartan  kings  of  his  command  ;  but  there  was 
"  nothing  to  hinder  the  Argian  king  from  having  the  same 
"  vote  as  their  two  8."  Thus,  therefore,  the  Argians  say 
they  could  not  endure  the  grasping  spirit  of  the  Spartans, 
but  chose  rather  to  be  ruled  by  the  barbarians,  than  to  yield 
in  aught  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  they  warned  the  am- 
bassadors to  withdraw  before  sunset  from  their  territory,  or 
otherwise  they  would  pursue  them  as  enemies.  —  The  above  is  150 
the  account  which  the  Argians  themselves  give  of  these  mat- 
ters. But  there  is  another  report  current  in  Greece,  that 

6  Ixitiyiffieu  is  very  frequently  used  the  foregoing    note,    I    have    followed 

by  Herodotus  in  the  sense  of  ^ovr/^/v,  Coray's  construction,  because  it  gives  a 

t*te,/tw,  or  even  vtftTtfa,,  vii.  47,  49,  somewhat  neater  sense  :   I  do  not  see, 

52  236.     This  verb  ought,  to  have  been  however,  any  grammatical  reason  why 

in  the  subjunctive,  depending  on  1,«  like  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  depending 

iJtiuifan,  instead  of  which  Herodotus  upon  xlr«wri,  particularly,  according  to 

uses  the  infinitive,  understanding  V«*«,  the  present  reading,  ^   Jt  instead  ot 

that  is  to  say,  ?H»*  rrf  &  i«r<xfytt*w,  /•«)<  :    in    which    case    the    translation 

which  is  perfectly  equivalent  to7»«  p*  In-  would  be,  "  they  say  they  were  fearful, 

Xiy«v™     This  being  the  case,  I  para-  that  if   a  truce  was  not   made,     &c. 

phrase  the  whole  passage  thus  :  (X«y«w«  Translat. 

S*  'AjyiW  MW&  1XL  r«,Jfc  y»  W«  8  Had  the  Spartans  acceded  to  the 

(,«?,)  &,«,*«**-»«'    «e     ?.0«"  request  of  the  Aigians,  tha  t  is  .to  say, 

pLL  J^,™>v-',W  M  «.Vf  «rt«  had  they  given  them  one  half  the  ,  com- 

ELrfl£>    Ln^i    «&!«*»    («T  mand,  they  must  have  deprived  one 

««&0,  **i  "**,  ***M<»*  l«"i*»  (*<>*  their  kings  of  his  privilege  of  a  vote 

rS  ZJ^H^>>  f»  ''*<^*»™-  *     millt.ary  •**%  ,   fJ  tt'lrdan  kin?        - 
rtWMJi«r**.«V*  A«,J«p../.»,     to  give  one  third  to  the  Argia,  king, 
'  «xx»  *™*    that  »  to« 


A.uxidctiu,evi<uv)  XCtxca.       t/OTOy.  ••rv        ,  r*\,      .     ti^t    Uprnrlntr 

'  ntioned  in     arm.     Transtot. 


the  infinitive,  in'iXSyi^M,  mentioned  in     army. 
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Xerxes,  before  he  prepared  to  take  his  arms  against  Greece, 
sent  a  herald  to  Argos,  who  on  his  arrival  is  related  to  have 
said,  "  Men  of  Argos,  King  Xerxes  speaks  thus  to  you :  We 
"  know  that  Perses,  from  whom  we  are  descended,  was  the 
"  son  of  Perseus,  and  grandson  of  Danae,  born  of  Andromeda, 
4<  the  daughter  of  Cepheus ;  thus  therefore  we  are  your  de- 
"  scendants  9,  and  consequently  neither  would  it  become  us  to 
"  carry  arms  against  our  progenitors,  nor  would  it  become 
"  you,  by  giving  aid  to  others,  to  shew  yourselves  opposed 
"  to  us ;  no,  it  is  your  place  to  stand  aloof,  remaining  quiet ; 
"  for  if  matters  succeed  to  my  mind,  I  will  hold  none  greater 
"  than  yourselves.""  It  is  said,  that  when  the  Argians  heard 
this,  they  deemed  the  counsel  of  importance,  and  forthwith 
determined  on  neither  promising  nor  asking  in  return1  any 
thing :  and  after  the  Greeks  had  endeavoured  to  get  them  to 
join  the  confederacy,  they,  consequently,  as  I  have  before 
related,  made  in  return  that  demand,  (well  knowing  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  not  give  up  any  part  of  the  power,)  to 
the  end  that  under  that  pretence  they  might  remain  neuter. — 

151  There  are  some  among  the  Grecians  who  say  that  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  corroborates  the  above  account ;  it  occurred 
many  years  subsequently  to  these  events.     They  affirm,  that 
Callias,  the  son  of  Hipponicus,  and  those  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  journey  up  to  the  capital,  happened  to  be  at  Susa 
Memnonia,  as  ambassadors  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  re- 
specting some  other  business ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  the 
Argians  themselves  likewise  happened  to  have  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  Susa,  to  enquire  of  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes, 
"  whether  the  alliance  which  they  had  formed  with  Xerxes 
"  still  subsisted,  or  whether  they  were  considered  by  him  as 
"  foes  ?""     When    King   Artaxerxes   declared,    "  that  it   re- 
"  mained  inviolate,  and  that  he  deemed  no  city  more  friendly 

152  "  to  him  than  Argos." — I  cannot,  however,  say  for  certain, 
whether  Xerxes  did   send  a  herald   to  Argos  with   such  a 
message,  or  whether  the  Argian  ambassadors,  when  they  went 
up  to  Susa,  did  enquire  of  Artaxerxes  about  the  alliance; 
nor  do  I  give  any  other  opinion  on  those  matters  besides 
what  the  Argians  themselves  state.     This  I  do  know,  that  if 
all  men  were  to  bring  forward  their  own  failings,  with  the 
intention   of  exchanging   them   for    their   neighbours',   they 
would,  after  looking  into  the  failings  of  others,  each  joyfully 
carry  back  what  they  had  brought  forward.     So  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Argians  was  not  so  very  disgraceful 2.     But  it 

9  See  chap.  61,  of  this  book.  p,ircuriM.    Schweig.  Not. 

1  »vb\tiTrayyiX\o{iivovifi.t.ra.i<r'tui,e(\\i\-        "  "  II  y  a  sans  doule  des  actions  en- 
valent  to  oiSen  \vu,yi\l.uf6m    *«J    «vSlv     core  plus  houteuses  que  cellcs  des  Ar- 
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is  my  duty  to  relate  all  that  is  reported,  although  I  am  not 
obliged  to  give  credit  to  all  at  least ;  which  observation  I  would 
have  to  be  applied  throughout  this  history.  For  it  is  even 
reported,  that  the  fact  was,  the  Argians  invited  the  Persian  to 
attack  Greece,  when  they  had  ill  success  in  the  war  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  desirous  that  any  lot  might  befal  them, 
rather  than  the  misery  which  then  surrounded  them.  But 
enough  concerning  the  Argians. 

Into  Sicily  other  ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  confederates  153 
to  confer  with  Gelon  ;  and  among  others,  Syagrus  deputed  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  progenitor  of  this  Gelon, 
an  inhabitant  of  Gela,  was  from  the  island  of  Telus,  which 
lies  off  Triopium ;  who,  at  the  time  Gela  was  founded  by  the 
Lindians  from  Rhodes,  and  by  Antiphemus,  was  not  left 
behind.  In  the  course  of  time  the  descendants  of  this  indi- 
vidual became  high  priests  to  the  infernal  gods3,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office,  Telines,  one  of  those  descendants, 
having  obtained  it  in  the  following  manner.,  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Gela,  having  been  worsted  in  a  sedition,  fled  to 
Mactorium,  a  city  situate  above  Gela :  Telines,  accordingly, 
brought  those  fugitives  back  to  Gela,  without  being  provided 
with  any  body  of  men,  but  only  with  the  sacred  things  of 
those  goddesses ;  as  to  whence  he  took  them,  or  how  he  came 
to  be  in  possession  of  them,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  Trusting 
therefore  in  those  sacred  things,  he  brought  the  fugitives 
back,  under  condition 4  that  his  posterity  should  be  the  high 
priests  of  the  deities.  Not  only  am  I  astonished  to  hear  that 
Telines  achieved  such  an  action5,  but  still  more  so,  because6 
I  conceived  such  deeds  could  not  be  wrought  by  every  man, 
but  were  the  result  of  a  strong  and  valiant  mind,  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  this  person  is  reported  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicily  to  have  been  an  effeminate  and  most  delicate  7  man. — 

giens there  are  no  doubt  actions  even  "  this  also  is  to  me  a  matter  of  wonder 

more  disgraceful  than  those  of  the  Ar-  in  respect   to  the  manner  in  which  I 

gives."     Larcher.    I  think,  says  Vale-  understand,"  &c.    This  is  the  interpre- 

kenaer,  that  the  historian  purposely  veils  tation  of  Schneider,  who  translates  *e>s 

his  meaning,  which  perhaps  is,  that  se-  rttunt,  "  in  Beziehung  darauf.'  Transl. 
veral  of  the  Grecian  nations  had  fre-  6  <y*(  per  hyperbaton.  Matthias,  Gr. 

quently  committed  actions  more  deserv-  Gramm.  p.  950,(0r  sect.  613,  vn.    r^t 

ing  of  reprobation  than  that  of  the  Ar-  vcu  a-rairm  &.fy/!;.    Matthias,  Gr.  Gram, 

gians.     Valck.  Not.  P-  519,  or  sect.  372,  d.  obs.  1. 

3  Seep.  L21   note  2,  of  this  volume.  7  Matthiae,  Gr:  Gramm.  p.  661,  or 

*i*'£rt  i.  e.  M  rt&rif,  Stn.     See  sect.  457,   2.      Larcher  very  properly 

Matthias',  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  691,  or  sect,  observes,  that  although  this  man  was  so 

479  a  effeminate,  he  might    still    have   been 

5  The  construction,  I  think,  is  this:  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  power  of 

tSpA  p*  Z*  K*\  ™™  yiycn  *&  ™  superstition  on  the  greater  part  of  man. 

(for  *j«  TtMta,  xuff  a)  auMvoptu,  &c.  kind, 
VOL.  II.  ^  C 
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154  Cleander,  the  son  of  Pantares,  who  held  the  tyranny  of  Gela 
for  seven  years,  having  departed  life,  being  slain  by  8  Sabyl- 
lus,  a  citizen  of  the  place,  the  sovereign  power  was  assumed 
by  Hippocrates,  who  was  brother  to  Cleander.     While  Hip- 
pocrates held  the  tyranny,  Gelon,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the 
high  priest  Telines,  together  with  several  more,  and  among 
others  ./Enesidamus,  the   son  of  Pataicus,  was   one  of  the 
tyrant's  body  guards ;  but  after  no  long  time  he  was  for  his 
valour  appointed9  commander  of  all  the  horse;  for  Hippo- 
crates having  laid  siege  to  the  Callipolitae,  the  Naxians,  the 
Zanclsei,  and  Leontini,  and  besides,  to  the  Syracusans  and 
many  of  the  barbarians,  Gelon  conducted  himself  in  a  most 
brilliant  manner  in  all  those  wars.     Of  the  places   I  have 
mentioned,  not  one  escaped  servitude  at  the  hands  of  Hippo- 
crates, with  the  exception  of   Syracuse.     These  latter  were 
saved  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corey ra?ans,  after  having  been 
beaten  on  the  river  Elorus;  those  two  nations  saved  them, 
conciliating  a  peace  on  the  condition1  that  the  Syracusans 
should  surrender   Camarina   to   Hippocrates,  for  in  ancient 

155  times  Camarina  had  belonged  to  the  Syracusans. — But,  after 
reigning  the  same  number  of  years  as  his  brother  Cleander 
had2,  Hippocrates  met  his  death3  before  the  town  of  Hybla, 
as  he  was  prosecuting  a  war  against  the  Sicelians;  on  this 
occasion  Gelon  pretended*  to  take  the  defence  of  Euclides 
and  Cleander,  the  sons  of  Hippocrates,  when  the  citizens 
refused  any  longer  to  acknowledge  their  power;  but,  when 
he   had   conquered   the    inhabitants  of  Gela  in   battle,   he 
did  in  fact  take  himself  possession  of  the  sovereign  power, 
depriving  the  sons  of-  Hippocrates  thereof.     After  this  lucky 
stroke,  Gelon,  by  restoring,  from  Casmena  to  Syracuse,  those 
Syracusans  who  are  called  Gamori5,  and  had  been  driven  out 
by  the  people,  and  by  their  slaves  called  Cyllyrii,  obtained 
possession  likewise  of  Syracuse ;  for  the  people  of  that  town, 
when  Gelon  marched  to  attack  them,  surrendered  the  place 

156  and  their  persons  to  him. — When  Gelon  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  Syracuse,  he  cared  less  to  govern 6  over  Gela,  but 

v     8  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  913,  or  work, 

sect.  592,  at  the  beginning.  4  r%  x/yy.    See  p.  9,  note  2,  of  this 

9  tirni  abundant  after  avi¥t%0ii.    See  volume. 

Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  593,  or  sect.  5  ya/ttag»j,  or  ytuftt'gos,  or,  lastly,  yn- 

414,  1,  c.  n'o^o;,  one  who  in  the  division  of  lands 

1  M  ttis  Ji .  .  .  \9    art,    Matthias,  receives  a  lot ;  a  colonist,  a  landholder : 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  691,  or  sect.  479,  a.  hence  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to 

2  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  539.  the  wealthy,  the  noble,  and  the  men  of 
or  sect.  386,  2,  obs.     That  is  to  say,  rank,  the  optimates  of  the  state.   Herod, 
seven  years :  see  chap.  154.  Diod.  Sic.  and  Plut. 

3  «*T»X*/3i  'Ir9ro*£«Tux  i*tfa*M.   See  6  Construction  :  i  &  (i.  e.  rix*»)  \iyn 
p.  174,  note  1,  of  the  first  volume  of  this  \\itttt  Iruiirt  r«A«  i«nn*r'un  (instead 
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confided  the  management  of  it  to  Hiero,  his  brother,  while  he 
himself  strengthened  the  power  of  Syracuse,  which  was  every 
thing  to  him  7.  That  state  grew  up  rapidly  8,  and  flourished ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  brought  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cama- 
rina  to  Syracuse,  and  made  them  citizens,  and  destroyed  the 
town  of  Camarina ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  with  above 
one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  the  same  9  as  he  had  done 
with  those  of  Camarina.  He  likewise  took  to  Syracuse,  and 
made  citizens  of,  the  Megareans  in  Sicily,  when  after  a  siege 
they  had  surrendered ;  this  he  did  only  with  the  wealthy, 
who  had  stirred  up  the  war  against  him,  and  by  that  reason 
imagined  they  would  be  put  to  death ;  the  commons  of  the 
Megareans,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  and  did  not 
expect  to  undergo  any  hardship,  he  took  likewise  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  sold  for  exportation l  from  Sicily.  He  acted  in  the 
same  manner2  by  the  Eubceans  in  Sicily,  separating  them 
likewise  into  two  classes.  He  treated  in  this  manner  both  the  - 
above  nations,  because  he  held  that  the  people  was  a  most 
disagreeable  neighbour.  In  this  manner  Gelon  became  a  great 
tyrant 3. 

At  this  period,  when  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greeks  were  157 
arrived  at  Syracuse,  going  into  the  presence  of  Gelon,  they 
spoke  thus :  "  The  Lacedaemonians,  and  Athenians,  and  their 
"  confederates,  have  sent  us  to  invite  thee  to  join  the  league 
"  against  the  barbarian ;  for  no  doubt  thou  art  aware  he  is 
"  marching  against  Greece ;  and  that  the  Persian,  after 
"  throwing  bridges  athwart  the  Hellespont,  and  leading  forth 
"  of  Asia  all  the  Eastern  host,  is  about  to  march  his  forces 
"  against  Greece,  pretending  that  he  leads  his  troops  against 
"  Athens,  but  having  it  in  his  mind  to  make  all  Greece  subject 
"  to  himself.  Thou  hast  attained  to  a  lofty  pitch  of  power  4, 
"  and  to  thee,  as  ruler  over  Sicily,  belongs5  no  inconsiderable 
"  portion  of  Greece ;  do  thou  then  lend  thy  aid  to  those  who 

of  i#tKfuriti>\    The  participle  is   put  *  On  the  sense  of  the  word  vtg*n», 

instead  of  the  infinitive,  as  is  usual  after  see  p.  214,  note1  3,  of  the  first  volume  of 

many  verbs    in  the   Greek.      Schweig.  this  work. 

Not.  *  ffv  J»  tivvuputf    n  nxtif  (tiyitltii,  a 

^  Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  636,  or  most    extraordinary  construction:     the 

sect.  438.  sense  is  evidently  fv  Ji    Si/na^/v    i%ui 

8  fai  r'  fttaut*,  by  tmesis,  see  Mat-  ^iy«x»iv;  one  might  however  have  ex- 

thia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  917,  or  sect.  594,  pected  that  Herodotus  would  have^  used, 

2.  the  idiom  thus  :  vu  it  duraftiot  rt  tu  i»tiis 

'9  *i,uj,  MI  Ka^ixW     Matthias,  JM),  &c.  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  452, 

Gr.  Gramm.  p.  538,  or  sect.  386,  1.  or  sect.  315.  See  Valck.  Not.  and  Schw. 

1  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  900.  Not. 

2  *•„«?»  with  double  accusative ;  Mat-  5  fa*,  not  ^IT«  :  Matthia,  Gr.  Grain, 
this,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  580,  or  sect.  409,  p.  917,  or  sect.  594. 

1,  ft. 
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"  are  endeavouring  to  rescue  Greece,  and  join  thy  efforts 
"  towards  asserting  her  freedom  ;  for  if  all  Greece  be  united  6, 
"  a  mighty  body  will  be  mustered,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
"  face  the  invaders  ;  whereas  if  some  of  us  betray  the  cause, 
"  while  others  will  not  assist,  and  the  sound  part  of  Greece 
"  be  but  small,  then  is  it  to  be  feared  that  all  Greece  should 
"  succumb.  For  fancy  not  that  if  the  Persian,  conquering  in 
"  battle,  overthrows  us,  he  will  not  likewise  proceed  to  thee 
"  also  ;'  but  take  thy  measures  beforehand  ;  for  by  assisting 
"  us,  thou  wilt  profit  thyself  :  an  advantageous  result  is  wont 
"  to  crown  a  work  prudently  concerted."  Such  was  their 

158  speech.  —  Gelon  rebuked  them  severely  by  the  following  reply  : 
"  Men  of  Greece  !  you  have  dared,  with  arrogant  language  7, 
"  to  invite  me  to  join  you  in  the  contest  with  the  barbarian, 
"  although  you  yourselves,  when  erewhile  I  besought  you  to 
"  join  with  me  against  a  barbarian  army,  at  the  time  I  was 
"  engaged  in  war  8  with  the  Carthaginians  ;    when  I   urged 
"  you  to  avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus,  son  of  Anaxandrides  9, 
"  on  the  Egestaean  ;  when  I  offered  to  join  you  in  liberating 
"  the  staples,  from  whence  great  advantages  and  profits  ac- 
"  crued  to  you  ;  neither  would  you  come  to  my  assistance,  or 
"  take  vengeance  for  the  death  of  Dorieus  ;  and  had  it  de- 
"  pended  but  on  you,  all  these  parts  had  been  under  the 
"  barbarian's  dominion.     But,  as  matters  have  gone  well  with 
"  me,  and  prospered,  now  that  war  is  directed  and  is  advanc- 
"  mS  against  yourselves,  you  at  last  call  Gelon  to  your  recol- 
"  lection.     Though  I  have  received  ungracious  treatment  at 
"  your  hands,  I  will  not  follow  your  example,  but  am  willing 
"  to  give  you  succour,  and  furnish  two  hundred  triremes, 
"  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed  troops,  two  thousand  horse, 
"  two   thousand   bowmen,  two   thousand    slingers,  and  two 
"  thousand  light-horse  ;  I  likewise  undertake  to  provide  corn 
"  for  the  combined  army  of  the  Greeks  so  long  as  the  war 
"  may  last.     But  these  services  I  promise  on  the  following 
"  condition  1,  that  I  myself  be  the  leader  and  commander-in- 
"  chief  of  the  Greeks  against  the  barbarian.     On  no  other 

159  "  terms  will  I  either  go  myself  or  send  others.1'  —  Syagrus 
would  riot  brook  this  proposal,  but  spoke  as  follows  :  "  Of  a 
"  truth  Pelops'  son  Agamemnon  would  howl  with  grief2,  were 


6  The  nominative  absolute.    Matthiae,  8  ttTxos  in  the  sense  of  iraXi^f.    See 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  860,  or  sect.  562,  1.  p.  80,  note  9,  of  this  volume. 

7  T^onKrns  Xa'y«?  is  an  arrogant  dis-  9  See  v.  45,  46,  and  vii.  205. 
course  from  one  who  thinks  that  every  l  ivi  Xa'yai  TO/$$*  ...  IT'  u.     See  p. 
thing  is  due  to  him,  and  that  he  owes  194,  note  1,  of  this  volume. 

nothing  to  others,  as  may  be  seen  by  2  J  KS  ^£ya  olpuZiit  yi^ta 

this  answer  of  Gelon.     Larcher.  n«>Uvf.  Iliad  vii.  125. 
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"  he  to  learn  that  the  command  had  been  wrested  from  the 
"  Spartans  by  a  Gelon  and  by  Syracusans.  Do  not  therefore 
"  mention  any  more  such  a  proposal,  that  we  should  surrender 
"  the  command  to  thee  ;  but  if  thou  choose  to  assist  Greece, 
"  know  3  that  thou  wilt  be  under  the  control  of  the  Lacedse- 
"  monians  ;  if  then  thou  wilt  not  condescend  to  be  com- 
"  manded,  thou  needest  not  send  4  us  any  succours."  —  In  160 
reply  to  which,  Gelon,  seeing  the  indignant  language  5  of 
Syagrus,  finally  proposed  to  them  the  following  terms  :  "  My 
"  Spartan  host  !  injurious  terms  directed  against  a  man6  are 
"  wont  to  rouse  his  anger  ;  but,  albeit  thou  hast  used  words 
"  of  arrogance  in  thy  speech,  thou  hast  not  impelled  me  to 
"  outstep  decency  in  the  reply.  Since  you  are  so  ambitious 
"  of  the  command,  it  is  natural  that  I  should  be  so  even  more 
"  than  you,  being  the  leader  of  a  far  greater  army  and  fleet. 
"  Still,  since  my  proposal  is  so  displeasing  to  you,  I  will 
"  remit  somewhat  of  my  first  demand.  If  you  hold  the  com- 
"  mand  of  the  land  forces,  I  will  take  that  of  the  fleet  ;  or  if 
"  it  is  your  pleasure  to  command  on  the  sea,  I  will  head  the 
"  land  army.  Either  you  must  be  content  7  with  these  terms, 
"  or  withdraw  destitute  of  such  assistance  as  I  can  afford 
"  you."  —  Gelon  accordingly  made  the  above  demand  as  the  161 
price  of  his  assistance  8.  But  the  Athenian  ambassador,  anti- 
cipating that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  answered  him  in  these 
words  :  "  King  of  Syracuse  !  Greece  has  not  deputed  us  to 
"  thee  in  order  to  ask  for  a  leader,  but  for  troops;  and 
"  thou  refusest  to  send  troops  unless  thou  have  the  command 
"  of  Greece,  but  art  desirous9  of  heading  her  forces.  So 
"  long  therefore  as  thou  didst  ask  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  the 
"  Grecian  forces,  we  Athenians  were  content  to  hold  our 
"  peace,  knowing  that  the  Lacedaemonian  would  be  well 
"  prepared  to  give  thee  an  answer  in  the  name  of  us  both  ; 


3  Mi  a&opws.  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  re.  fyxtitrfal  nti,  "  to  be  content  with 

Gramm.  p.  828,  or  sect.  547,  2.  any  thing,"  contentum  aliqua  re.  I  have 

*  The  infinitive  for  the  imperative,  translated  from  the  second  reading,  as 

Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  824,  or  sect,  the  sense  is  more  manageable  in  English. 

544.  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  568,  or 

5  uvrtfrg&ttpivovs   rous   >.tyout,   "  ser-  sect.  403. 

monem   aversantem,    cum    indignatione  8  I  hare  endeavoured   to^  give  the 

respueutem     propositam    conditionem."  meaning  of  ^aTi'mfffai.  *•£««/«/»,  in  the 

Schweig.  Not.  active,  signifies,  to  offer,  to  propose  ;  in 

6  I   do  not    see    wherefore   Larcher  the  middle,  to  certain  privileges  or  re- 
translates arfyufia,  "  homme  de  cosur,  wards  in  return  for  services  rendered  to 
man  of  spirit  ;"  and  still  Jess  why  Beloe  another.     Schweig.  Lex.  Herod. 
should    translate   it  "  an  exalted  cha-  9  ut  Tt  fr^artiynfftn  y*.i%t«i,  "  thou 
racter."     Tramlat.  wishest  that    thou  should,"   &c.      See 

7  fefowfe/    «w    signifies,    "  to    be  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  797,  or  sect. 
pleased  with  any  thing,"  delecturi  aliqua  531,  obs.  2. 
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"  but  now  that,  conceding  the  whole,  thou  askest  to  com- 
"  mand  the  naval  forces,  learn  this1:  were  the  Lacedaemo- 
"  nian  to  yield  to  thee  that  honour,  we  would  not ;  for  it 
"  belongs  to  us,  at  least  if  the  Lacedaemonians  do  not  desire 
•  "  it ;  were  they  indeed  desirous  thereof,  we  would  not  oppose 
"  them,  but  to  none  other  will  we  surrender  the  command  of 
"  the  fleet.  For  thus  it  were  in  vain  that  we  had  collected 
"  the  most  numerous  sea  forces  of  the  Greeks,  if  we  should 
"  yield  the  command  to  the  Syracusans2;  we,  I  say,  who  are 
"  Athenians,  who  are  likewise  the  oldest  nation,  who  are  the 
"  only  Greeks  who  have  never  changed  their  country ;  we 
"  from  whom  the  poet  Homer  has  said  the  most  expert  man 
"  in  arraying  and  training  soldiers  came  to  Ilium3.  So  that 

162  "  it  is  not  immodesty  on  our  part  to  speak  thus."" — Gelon 
made  answer  in  these  words :  "  My  Athenian  host !  it  seems 

""  you  have  commanders,  but  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
"  soldiers  to  command.  Since,  without  remitting  any  thing, 
"  you  must  have  all,  make  the  best  of  your  way  back  to 
"  inform  Greece4  that  the  spring  of  the  year  is  reft  from  her."" 
The  meaning  of  the  above  speech,  and  what  he  wished  to 
intimate  was  this ;  for 5  it  is  well  known  that  he  meant  that 
the  spring  was  the  fairest  season  of  the  year,  and  his  troops 
the  best  of  the  best  of  Grecian  forces ;  he  compared,  there- 
fore, Greece  deprived  of  his  alliance  to  a  year  from  which  the 
spring  had  been  taken. 

163  Accordingly  the  ambassadors  of  the  Grecians,  having  had 
the  above  negociations  with  Gelon,  sailed  homeward.     But 
Gelon,  meanwhile,   being  in  fear  for  the   Greeks,  lest  they 
should  not  be  able  to  overcome  the  barbarian,  but  deeming  it  an 
indignant  and  intolerable  thing,  that  he  who  was  tyrant  of  Si- 
cily should  go  over  to  Peloponnesus,  and  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  spurned  that  mode  of  acting,  and  fol- 
lowed another  line  of  conduct.    For  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
of  the  Persian's  having  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent,  with 
three  penteconters,  Cadmus,  the  son  of  Scythes,  an  inhabitant 
of  Cos,  to  Delphi,  carrying  great  treasures  and  words  of 
peace ;   he  was  there  to  watch  carefully  the  battle,  and  see 
now  it  would  turn  out ;  and  if  the  barbarian  conquered,  to 

1  "  The  matter  stands  thus  with  thee."         4  Equivalent  to  elx.  «»  Qtawrt  «XX»  «•< 
Construction :    eSra    (<r«    srgJfy^*)    t%u  trenutnst  *  awaXXasv^sva*  TW  ret%lffrn> 
•ru.  irlertt.     Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  842, 

2  tijftn  ....  u'  ....  ffvyxvfriTvftir.  or  sect.  553,  c. 

Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  784,  or  sect.         5  Construction :  (reading  iT»«/  instead 

524,    5.       <ru<yxv£nf»fttt    <r«f    tiytftanm;.  of  lirri :)   S?X«  <yaf  as  (\6i>.u  XtyHir)   i» 

Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  474,  or  sect.  «•»  \nuoru  sTvz<  TO  tag  ^oxi[t.ara,rn,  r>is 

331,  00$.  JJ    r£t   'EXXwya/if    fr^anrts    (titxiftvrarat 

'  Mnetheus.   Horn.  II.  ii.  554.  iT»«M>  r»»  turrtv  rr(etrw.  Schweig.  Not. 
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give  him  the  treasure,  together  with  earth  and  water,  in  the 
name  of  the  places  Gelon  governed  over ;  but  if  the  Greeks 
beat,  he  was  to  take  back  the  treasure. — This  Cadmus,  pre-  164 
vious  to  these  events,  having  inherited  from  his  father  the 
tyranny  of  Cos,  firmly  established,  had  of  his  own  free  will 6, 
and  without  any  danger  threatening  him,  but  out  of  a  motive 
of  equity,  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  at 
large,  and  went  to  Sicily.  There  with  the  Samians  he  held 
and  inhabited  the  city  of  Zancla,  which  had  changed  its  name 
for  Messena.  It  was,  accordingly,  Cadmus,  who  had  come  in 
the  above  manner  to  Sicily,  that  Gelon  sent  on  this  mission, 
by  reason  of  other  proofs  which  he  himself  had  of  his  integrity. 
This  individual,  in  addition  to  the  other  acts  of  honesty  which 
he  had  performed,  left  on  this  occasion  the  most  remarkable7 
memorial  of  his  rectitude :  for  having  in  his  possession  vast 
riches,  which  Gelon  had  entrusted  to  him,  though  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  appropriate 8  them  to  his  own  use,  he  would 
do  no  such  thing,  but  when  the  Greeks  had  gained  the  day  in 
the  sea  fight9,  and  Xerxes  had  retired,  marching  back  his 
army,  Cadmus  likewise  returned  to  Sicily,  taking l  back  with 
him  all  the  treasure. 

The  following  account,  however,  is  given  likewise  by  the  165 
inhabitants  of  Sicily :  that  although  Gelon  would  have  been 
under  the  control  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  would  neverthe- 
less have  given  help  to  the  Greeks,  had  it  not  been  that 
Terillus,  the  son  of  Crinippus,  and  tyrant  of  Himera,  having 
been  driven  out  of  that  town  by  Therorl,  the  son  of  JEnesi- 
demus,  monarch  of  Agrigentum,  brought  over  about  the  same 
time  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  composed  of 
Phoenicians,  Libyans,  Iberi,  Ligyi,  Helisyci,  Sardinians,  and 
Corsicans2,  together  with  their  commander,  Amilcar,  son  of 
Anno,  who  was  king  of  the  Carthaginians3.  Terillus  had 
prevailed  on  Amilcar  to  undertake  this  expedition  by  the  ties4 

t 

c  »*»y  vt  tiveu,  in  which  «7»*<  is  re-  the  generals  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 

dundant ;  see  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  to  their  suffetes.     Corn.  Nep.  Hannib. 

826,  or  sect.  546.  vii.  4.  Polyxen.  Stratagem,  i.  27.    Lar- 

7  Literally,   "  not    the  least."      See  cher. 

Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  668,  or  sect.        4  As  there  is  nothing  m  the  manners 

463.  of  modern  times  which  at  all  resembles 

8 '»'««#«»  signifies,  "to  keep  for  an-  the  ancient  customs  respecting  hospitality, 

other;"  x«r««-vfrl«<,  "to  keep  for  one's  it  may  be  pleasing  to  many  readers  to 

self/'  find  the  most  remarkable  particulars  of 

9* The  battle  of  Salamis.  them  collected  in  this  place.     The  bar- 

l  £<r4v«v.     Matthia,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  barous  disposition  to  consider  all  stran- 

917,  or  sect.  594,  2.  gers  as  enemies,  gave  way  to  the  very 

8  See  the  Geographical  Index  at  the  first  efforts  towards  civilization;  and,  M 
end  of  this  volume.  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  provision 

3  This  title  was  frequently  given  tp    was  made  for  the  reception  of  travelle 
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of  hospitality,  and  above  all  by  the  zeal  of  Anaxilaus,  the  son 
of  Cretines,  who  was  tyrant  of  Rheggium,  and  who,  by  giving 
his  own  children  as  pledges  to  Amilcar,  persuaded  him  to 
invade  Sicily,  in  order  to  avenge  his  father-in-law;  for  Anaxi- 
laus was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Terillus,  the  name  of  whom 
was  Cydippe.  The  Sicilians,  accordingly,  declare,  that  Gelon, 
being  thus  unable  to  assist  the  Greeks,  sent  the  money  to 

166  Delphi. — In   addition    to    which,    they    state   likewise   this ; 
namely,  that  the  victory  of  Gelon  and  Theron  over  the  Car- 
thaginian king  Amilcar  happened  on  the  same  day  in  Sicily  as 
that  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persian  off  Salamis.    With  regard 
to  Amilcar,  who  was  by  his  father  a  Carthaginian,  and  by  his 
mother  a  Syracusan,  and  by  his  valour  had  obtained  the 
kingly  power  among  the  Carthaginians,  I   understand  that 
when  the  battle  was  engaged,  and  he  had  been  routed,  he 
disappeared,  as  he  never  after  was  found,  whether  dead  or 
alive,  any  where  in  the  world,  for  Gelon  caused  careful  search 

167  to  be  made  in  all  parts. — The  following  account,  however,  is 

S'ven  by  the  Carthaginians  themselves,  and  with  some  proba- 
lity5;  that  the  barbarians  fought  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
beginning  from  dawn  of  day  to  evening6;  for  so  long  it  is 

into  those  families  with  which  they  were  tickets  instead  of  presents,  a^esyaAa/  or 

connected   by  the    ties  of   hospitality,  tessera.     Plaut.   Pcen.    act.    v.   sc.   2. 

This  connection  was  esteemed  sacred,  Every  thing  gave  way  to  this  connection : 

and  was  under  the  particular  sanction  Admetus  could   not  bear    the  thought 

of  the  hospitable  Jupiter,  Zeus  Xenhis.  of  turning   away  his  Xenos,   Hercules, 

The  same  word,  Xenos,  which  had  ori-  even  when  his  .wife  was  just  dead;   and 

ginally  denoted   a    barbarian    and    an  is  highly  praised  for  it.   Eurip.  Alcest. 

enemy,  (Herod,  ix.  11.)  then  became  the  Hospitality  might  however  be  renounced 

term  to  express  either  an  host  or  his  by  a  solemn  form  of  abjuration,  and  yet 

guest.     When  persons  were  united  by  after  that  might  be  renewed  by  a  de- 

the  tie  of  hospitality,  each  was  Xenos  to  scendant     Thus,   between  the  city   of 

the  other,  though,  when  they  were  to-  Sparta  and  the  family  of  Alcibiades,  a 

gether,  he  who  received  the  other  was  public    hospitality    had   subsisted :    his 

properly  distinguished  as  the  Xenodocus  grandfather  had  solemnly  renounced  it, 

(Bs/v«J»*«f).    In  the  Alcestis  of  Euri-  but  he  by  acts  of  kindness  revived  it 

pides,   1.  546,   and  in   Plato,  we  find  again.  See  Thucyd.  v.  43.  vi.  89.     This 

mention  of   a  Xenon,    (S»«»,)    or  an  circumstance  of   renunciation  has    not 

apartment  appropriated  to  the  reception  been  noticed,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  by 

of  such  visitors.     The  bond  of  hospi-  any  modern  writers.   SeeFeithius,  Antiq. 

tality  might  subsist,  1.  between  private  Homericae,  iii.  13.  Potter,  iv.  21.    Some 

individuals ;  2.  between  private  persons  of  the  ancient  tesseraj  have  been  dug  np 

and  states;  3.  between^  different  states,  at    Rome  and    elsewhere.      See  Tho- 

Private  hospitality  was  called  Xeitia  •  masinus  de  Tesseris  Hospitalitatis.  Beloe. 
public,  Proienia.  Persons  who,  like  5  «;*„'«  xpupiiuv  probably  means, 

Glaucus  and  Diomede,  ratified  their  hos- -  that  whereas  the  Syracusans  explained 

pitality  in  war,  were  called  Doryxeni  the  disappearance  of  Amilcar  by  some 

(A«gu|e»w).    See  Horn.  II.  vi.  215,  Sic.  miraculous  operation,  the  Carthaginians 

This  connection  was  in  all  cases  here-  adopt  a  mode  of  explanation  not  opposed 

ditary,  and  was  confirmed  by  gifts  mu-  to  the  laws  of  nature.     Translat. 
tually  interchanged,  which  at  first  were        6  JJx,,  tyfe,  equivalent  to  ft  xt£i  tutu 

called  symbols;  (Eurip.  Medea,  613.)  »x/aw. 
afterwards,  when  reduced  to  a  kind  of 
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related  that  the  engagement  lasted.  Meanwhile  Amilcar, 
abiding  in  the  camp,  was  offering  sacrifices,  observing  the 
tokens  of  success,  and  burning  whole  bodies  on  a  huge  pyre; 
when  he  beheld  the  rout  of  his  army,  just  as  he  was  making 
libations  on  the  victims,  he  cast  himself  into  the  fire;  and 
thus,  accordingly,  being  consumed,  he  disappeared.  Whe- 
ther that  Amilcar  disappeared  in  this  latter  manner,  as  the 
Phoenicians  assert,  or  that  he  vanished  in  some  other  manner, 
as  the  Syracusans  relate,  the  Carthaginians  not  only  sacrifice 
to  him,  but  have  likewise  erected  monuments  to  him  in  all 
their  colonial  towns;  the  largest  is  erected  in  the  city  of 
Carthage  itself.  So  much  for  what  took  place  in  Sicily. 

The  Corcyraeans  answered  the  ambassadors  in  one  manner,  168 
and  acted  in  another;  for  the  same  deputies  who  went  to 
Sicily  invited  them  to  join  the  league,  using  the  same  lan- 
guage with  them  as  they  had  done  with  Gelon.  The  Corcy- 
rseans  promised  without  hesitation  to  send  troops,  and  assist 
in  repelling  the  foe,  observing,  "  that  they  must  not  stand  by, 
"  and  see  Greece  perish7;  for  if  she  should  succumb,  nothing 
"  more  would  remain  for  them  than  to  become  slaves  on  the 
"  very  first  day ;  it  was  therefore  their  place  to  aid  and  assist 
"  to  their  utmost."  Thus  they  answered  honourably  to  all 
appearance ;  but  when  it  was  time  for  them  to  send  the 
assistance,  they  manned  sixty  sail  with  a  very  different  inten- 
tion ;  and  having  put  these  to  sea,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty, they  stood  for  the  Peloponnesus,  and  lay  to  with  their 
fleet  about  Pylos,  and  Tanarum  of  the  Lacedaemonian  terri- 
tory, where  they  likewise  proposed  to  watch  the  war,  how  it 
would  turn  out.  They  had  no  expectation  that  the  Greeks 
would  get  the  day,  but  imagined  that  the  Persian,  after,  gain- 
ing a  decided  superiority,  would  become  master  of  the  whole 
of  Greece.  They  accordingly  acted  in  this  manner  for  the 
purpose,  in  order  they  might  be  able  to  say  this  to  the  Per- 
sian :  "  Sire,  when  the  Greeks  called  us  to  join  them  in  this 
"  war,  we  who  have  considerable  forces,  and  are  able  to  fur- 
"  nish  the  greatest  fleet,  next  at  least  to  the  Athenians,  we 
"  would  not  oppose  thee,  or  do  any  thing  displeasing  to  thee." 
By  speaking  in  that  manner  they  hoped  to  obtain  better  terms 
than  the  rest,  which  indeed  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excuse  they  were  to  make 
to  the  Greeks  was  prepared  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  had  re- 
course to  it.  For  when  the  Greeks  reproached  them,  that 

1  ,3  ,<ft  «.«*«*»  fcrl  A  JEAAif  A«A-  sect.  447,  3,   b.     Literally,  "the  de- 

Atycta,  i.  e.  A  *t™*™*  Itr}  T*»  'EXX«S*.  struction  of  Greece  was  not  au  occur- 

See  Matthias,   Gr.  Gramm.  p.  650,  or  rence  of  no  importance  to  them, 

VOL.  II.  8  D 
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they  had  given  them  no  assistance,  they  said  "  they  had 
"  fitted  out  sixty  triremes,  but  by  reason  of  the  Etesian  winds 
"  were  not  able  to  double  Malea  ;  that  such  was  the  cause  of 
"  their  not  coming  to  Salamis,  and  they  had  not  absented 
"  themselves  from  the  sea  fight  by  any  motive  of  cowardice." 
Thus  the  Corey  raeans  eluded8  the  charge  made  against  them 
by  the  Greeks. 

169  The  Cretans  acted  in  the  following  manner,  after  the  Greeks 
commissioned  for  the  purpose  had  invited  them  to  join  the 
confederacy.     They  sent  in  the  name  of  the  nation  deputies 
to  Delphi,  and  asked  of  the  god,  whether  it  would  go  better 
with  them  if  they  lent  assistance  to   Greece.     The  Pythia 
returned   for  answer  ;    "  Fools  !    and  you  complain  of   the 
"  many  tears  that  Minos  sent  you  in  his  wrath  at  the  help 
"  you  gave  to  Menelaus9  ;    for  they  would  ^not  assist  you 
"  in    avenging  his  death  at   Camicus,  whereas  you  assisted 
"  them  in  revenging  a  woman  stolen  from   Sparta  by  some 
"  barbarian1."     When   the    Cretans   heard   this   answer   re- 

170  ported,  they  withheld  any  succours.  —  For  it  is  related,  that 
Minos*  having  gone  in  search  of  Daedalus  into  Sicania,  now 
called  Sicily,  met  with  his  death  by  violent  hands:  that  in 
the  course  of  time  the  Cretans,  by  the  impulse  of  some  god, 
proceeded,  all  excepting  the  Polichnitae  and  the  Praesii,  with 
a  numerous  fleet  to  Sicania,  and  there  besieged  for  five  years 
the  city  of  Camicus,  which  in  my  days  the  Agrigentines  in- 
habited.    That  in  the  end,  not  being,  able  either  to  capture 
the  place,  or  to  continue  the  blockade,  as  they  had  to  contend 
with  famine,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  departed.    That  when 
on  their  voyage  they  were  off  the  shore  of  lapygia,  a  violent 
storm  bursting  on  them  drove  them  to  land  ;   and  as  their 
vessels  were  wrecked,  and,  consequently,  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  mode  for  them  to  return  into  Crete,  they  founded 
in  that  quarter  the  city  of  Hyria,  where  they  remained,  com- 
muting their  name  from  Cretans  to  that  of  lapyges  Messapii, 


8   See    Schweig.    Lex.    Herod,    voc.         9   MmA.c«  viptpfttirtn,   "the   assist- 

Jiaxgeuurtlai.     I  submit  to  the  authority  ance  given  to  Menelctus."   See  Matthias, 

of  a  person  so  experienced  in  the  Greek  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  449,  or  sect.  313.     See 

language;  but  I  cannot  help  observing,  likewise  p.  21,  note  1,  of  this  volume. 

that  I  should  have  translated  this  pas-  I  have  construed  vp.7i  as  governed  by 

sage,  "  thus  they  evaded  the  request  of  'i#ip$t  :   Matthias  regards  it  as  depend- 

the  Greeks  by  their  delays  :"  they  could  ing  on  the  substantive  vifugtipdrtiv,  "  on 

with  difficulty,  Herodotus  tells  us,  bring  account  of  the  assistance  you  afforded  to 

themselves  to  launch  their  ships,  and  Menelaus,"  because    the   Greeks    said 

when  they  had  done  so,  they  went  and  vifit>(t7»  vm;  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 

laid  to  off  the  western  shore  of  the  pen-  558,  or  sect.  396. 

insula.      Demosthenes,   911,   uses  tut-        l  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Alexander, 

xtutrfat  precisely  in  this  sense  :  at  8"  otherwise  called  Paris,  i.  3. 
avrn  tttticfaveftiiov  ftt.   Translat. 
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and  from  islanders  changing  to  a  continental  people.     That 
from  the  city  of  Hyria  they  colonized  the  other  places,  in 
attacking  which,  a  long  time  subsequently,  the  Tarentines 
suffered  a  great  defeat  :  so  much  so,  that  this  was  the  greatest 
slaughter  among  the  Greeks  that  we  know  of,  both  of  Taren- 
tines and  Rhegians  :  the  latter  having  by  the  compulsion  of 
Micythus,  the  son  of  Cbcerus,  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Tarentines,  fell  on  this  occasion  to  the  amount  of  three 
thousand  ;  the  loss  of  the  Tarentines  themselves  was  beyond 
calculation2.     The  Micythus,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  was  a 
servant  of  Anaxilaus,  and  had  been  left  to  govern  Rhegium  : 
he  was  the  same  person,  who,  being  afterwards  expelled  from 
Rhegium,  and  settling  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  dedicated  many 
of  the  statues  at  Olympia.  —  But  these  occurrences  with  the  171 
Rhegians  and   Tarentines  have  made  me  digress  from  my 
narrative.    Crete  then  being,  as  the  Praesii  represent,  deserted 
of  inhabitants,  various  people,  but  principally  Greeks,  came3 
and  settled  there  ;  and  in  the  third  generation  after  the  death 
of  Minos  the  Trojan  war  took  place,  in  which  the  Cretans 
shewed  themselves  not  the  least  valiant  of  the  auxiliaries  of 
Menelaus.     As  a  punishment  for  so  doing,  on  their  return 
from  Troy,  famine  and  pestilence  spread  upon  themselves  and 
their  flocks;    till  at  last,  Crete  having  been  a  second  time 
depopulated,  the  present,  together  with  such  as  had  been  left, 
were  the  third  people  who  had  inhabited  the  island.     Accord- 
ingly the  Pythia,  calling  these  events  to  their  recollection, 
withheld  them  in  spite  of  their  own  wishes  from  assisting  the 
Greeks. 

The  Thessalians  were  at  the  first  driven  by  necessity  to  172 
side  with  the  Mede,  as  they  gave  clear  proof  that  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Aleuadae  4  were  not  approved  by  them  ;  for  as 
soon  as  they  understood  the  Persian  was  about  to  cross  over 
into  Europe,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Isthmus,  where 
the  delegates  of  Greece  were  assembled,  having  been  elected 
from  such  of  the  towns  of  European  5  Greece  as  were  inclined 
to  the  better  cause.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Thessalians 
coming  to  them,  spoke  thus  :  "  Men  of  Greece,  it  behoves  to 


2  Larcher    translates  "  mais  on  n'a  lives,  fSoitifrrtM,  y«»^«-  &c.  in   this 

point  su  quelle  avoit  etc  la  perte  des  chapter.    See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 

Tarentins  —  but  it  is  not  known  what  was  813,  or  sect.  538,  2. 

the  amount  of  the  loss  of  the  Tarentines."  *  See  ch.  6,  and  130,  of  this  book. 

Schweighsuser  does  not  disapprove  the  5  if  Schweighsuser  s  explanation  of 

above  interpretation;  see  the  Lex.  Herod.  ««)   r*»  'EXX^«,  at  the  beginning  of 

voc  lnm/8  c-  145>  is  admitted,  the  same  sigmfica- 

3The  parenthesis,  it  Xiy.ur«  ngwVw,  tion  must  evidently  apply  in  tins  case. 

determines  the  construction  of  the  inde-  See    p.    188,   note  6,  of   this  volume. 

pendent  proposition;    hence  the  infini-  Tramlat. 
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"  guard  the  pass  of  Olympus,  to  the  end  that  not  only  Thes- 
"  saly  but  the  whole  of  Greece  may  be  sheltered  from  war. 
"  We  are  therefore  ready  to  take  our  share  of  the  defence ; 
"  but  it  is  necessary  that  you  likewise  should  send  a  numerous 
"  body ;  since,  if  you  do  not  send  assistance,  know  that  we 
"  shall  capitulate  with  the  Persian  ;  for  surely  it  were  not  just 
"  that  we,  lying  so  far  above  the  rest  of  Greece,  should 
"  perish  alone  for  your  sake.  If  you  refuse  to  give  us  suc- 
"  cour,  you  can  impose  no  obligation  on  us6;  for  force  can 
"  never  master  impossibility ;  and  we  will  endeavour  ourselves 
173  "  to  provide  for  our  security.11 — Such  was  the  speech  of  the 
Thessalians :  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Greeks  resolved  to 
send  by  sea  land  forces  to  guard  the  pass.  When  the  troops 
•  were  mustered,  they  sailed  through  the  Euripus ;  and  having 
reached  to  Alos  of  Achaia7  disembarked,  and  proceeded  over 
land  to  Thessaly,  leaving  their  vessels  at  the  place  of  landing. 
They  marched  to  Tempe,  the  defile  which  leads  from  Mace- 
donia along  the  river  Peneus  down  into  Thessaly ;  this  pass 
lies  between  mount  Olympus  and  Ossa.  In  that  place  about 
ten  thousand  heavy-armed  soldiers  collected  from  the  Greeks 
pitched  their  camp ;  to  this  body  was  added  the  cavalry  of 
the  Thessalians.  The  commander  of  the  Lacedemonians  was 
Euffinetes,  the  son  of  Carenus,  elected  from  the  polemarchs  8, 
although  he  was  not  of  the  royal  blood;  Themistocles,  the 
son  of  Neocles,  was  commander  of  the  Athenians.  They 
remained  here  but  a  few  days ;  for  some  messengers  arriving 
from  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  a  Macedonian  man  9,  coun- 
selled them  to  withdraw,  and  not  abide  at  the  defile,  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  invading  army,  describing  at  the 
same  time  the  amount  of  the  land  force  and  the  fleet.  When 
the  messengers  had  communicated  the  above  counsel,  as  the 
Greeks  conceived  the  advice  to  be  good,  and  there  was  no 
doubt1  that  Alexander  meant  well  towards  them,  they  fol- 
lowed the  suggestion.  In  my  opinion2,  however,  it  was  fear 
that  prevailed  over  them,  when  they  were  informed  that  there 
was  another  pass  leading  into  Thessaly,  from  upper  Macedonia, 


6  That  is  to  say,  you  cannot  compel  donia;  see  v.  20,  and  viii.  137.     Hero- 
us  to  withstand  alone  the  Persian  army,  dotus, "  in  the  simple  language  of  his  age, 
Schweig.  Not.  calls  him  man ;  the  king  of  Macedonia, 

7  He  means  Achaia  of  Phthiotis,  which  by  inheritance  from  a  long  race  of  an- 
is  very  different  from  Achaia  of  the  Pe-  cestors,  claiming  their  descent  from  Her- 
loponnesus.     See  the  Geographical  Die-  cules."    Mitford. 

tionary  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  1  See  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  831, 

8  A   military  rank    in  Sparta ;    the  or  sect.  *548, 5,  2d  paragraph.  See  like- 
leader  of  a  mora,  or  body  of  four  hun-  wise  viii.  140. 

dred  men.  2  loxiui  SI  poi.   Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm. 

9  This  Alexander  was  king  of  Mace-  p.  823,  or  sect.  543. 
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athwart  the  Perrhsebi,  to  the  town  of  Gonnus2;  by  which, 
in  fact,  the  army  of  Xerxes  did  make  its  entrance  into  Thes- 
saly.  The  Greeks  therefore,  going  down  to  their  ships, 
retvirned  to  the  Isthmus. — This  expedition  into  Thessaly  was  174 
undertaken  at  the  time  the  King  was  on  the  eve  of  crossing 
over  from  Asia  into  Europe,  and  when  he  was  already  at 
Abydos.  And  thus  the  Thessalians,  being  deprived  of  allies, 
without  any  further  hesitation  went  over  to  the  Medes,  and 
behaved  with  such  zeal  and  spirit,  that  they  proved  of  im- 
portant service  to  the  King  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans. 

After  the  Greeks  had  arrived  at  the  Isthmus  the  delegates  1 75 
held  council,  in  consequence  of  what  had  been  said  by  Alex- 
ander, respecting  the  manner  and  atuarter  in  which  they 
should  carry  the  war.  The  opinion  that  prevailed  was,  that 
they  should  station  a  guard  on  the  pass  at  Thermopylae, 
which  defile  was  known3  to  be  narrower  than  that  leading 
into  Thessaly,  and  at  the  same  time  was  nearer  to  their  own 
country.  As  for  the  path  by  which  the  Greeks  were  inter- 
cepted *  at  Thermopylae,  they  knew  nothing  of  its  existence 
before  they  were  informed  of  it  by  the  Trachinians,  on  their 
arrival  at  the  place.  They  resolved  therefore  to  defend  that 
pass,  and  hinder  the  barbarian  from  making  good  his  entrance 
into  Greece,  while  the  fleet  should  proceed  to  the  Artemisium, 
in  the  territory  of  Histiaeotis5 :  for  those  stations  are  near  each 
other,  so  that  the  fleet  and  army  could  have  a  knowledge  of 
their  mutual  proceedings :  moreover  the  nature  of  the  two 
places  is  such  as  I  am  going  to  describe6. — The  road  of  176 

2  Our  geographical  information  con-  of  Greece,  ii.  133^,134, 8vo.  edition,  1822. 
cerning  this  country,  though  much  im-         3  trmvari^  ya£  ttpaivira   \oufftt,  ''ap- 
proved of  very  late  years,  is  still  very  peared  to  be,"  would  be  very  different 
deficient.     The  able  and  indefatigable  from  what  the  author  means.     See  Mat- 
D'Anville  seems  to  have  been  able  to  thiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  831,  or  sect.  *548, 
procure  none  of  any  value.     His  map,  5,  second  paragraph.     I  am  anxious  to 
to  which,  in  the  want  of  another  guide  impress  these  slight  differences  on  the 
of  any  comparable  reputation,  I  trusted  mind  of  my  reader,  as  it  is  in  such  cases 
for  the  former  editions,  is  grossly  incor-  generally  that  translators  and  comment- 
reel.     Some  better  information  has  been  ators  are  at  fault,  owing  principally  to 
obtained  through  recent  travellers,  from  their  want  of  attention  to  grammar,  the 
which   Barthelemi    has  profited.      But  study  of  which  the  half  learned  are  ge- 
since  his  work   came  out,  the  modern  nerally  prone  to  regard  as  fit  only  for 
geography   of  the   countries   round   the  the  most  infantine  minds.     Trandat. 
vEgean  has  been  very  superiorly  given,         *  fautcti  a!  alivris.      See  Matthias, 
in  a  map  compiled  .by  De  La  Rochette,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  850,  or  sect.  556,  4. 
and  published  by  Faden.     With  its  as-        5  This  must  be  the  Histiaxn.s  of  Eu-      . 
sistance   I   have   ventured   to   give   the  bcea,    mentioned   vm.  23,   24.   not  tn 
explanation  in  the  text  of  a  passage  of  Histiaeotis  of  Thessaly.     See  the  Ge 
Herodotus,  in  itself  so  far  from  clear,  graphical  Index  at  the  end  of  th1S  vo- 
that  translators  and  commentators,  would  lume.     Translat. 

they  own  the  difficulty,  might  be  excused        &   ovra,  .*«<«.      See  MattnuB,   Gr. 

their  misconception  of  it.    Mitford,  Hist.  Gramm.  p.  933,  or  sect.  604. 
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Artemisium  7  lies  where  the  main  sea  of  Thrace  8  contracts  to 
a  narrow  frith  situate  between  the  island  of  Sciathus  and  the 
continent  of  Magnesia ;  immediately  after  the  frith  succeeds 
the  coast  of  Euboea,  called  the  Artemisium,  on  which  stands 
a  temple  of  Artemis9.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entrance  into 
Greece  by  Trachinia  is  in  its  narrowest  part  fifty  feet  wide ;  it 
is  not  however  exactly  at  the  entrance1  that  is  found  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  whole  tract,  but  above  and  below  the 
Thermopylae,  as  it  is  only  wide  enough  for  one  carriage  to 
pass  abreast  at  Alpeni,  which  lies  below ;  and  again  by  the 
river  Peneus,  near  the  city  of  Anthela,  which  lies  above,  it  is 
likewise  only  wide  enough  to  admit  one  carriage.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Thermopylae  rises  an  abrupt,  lofty,  and 
impassable  mountain,  shooting  into  the  range  of  (Eta;  while 
the  side  of  the  pass  towards  the  east  is  skirted  by  the  sea  and 
some  marshes.  In  this  pass  are  seen  some  hot  baths,  called 
by  the  natives  Chytri ;  above  which  stands  an  altar  of  Her- 
cules: a  wall  had  likewise  been  erected  across  the  defile,  which 
was  formerly  provided  with  a  gate ;  this  wall  was  built  by 
the  Phocians  from  a  motive  of  fear,  after  the  Thessalians  had 
migrated  from  Thesprotia,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
land  of  ^Eolis,  which  they  now  occupy.  Expecting  therefore 
that  the  Thessalians  would  attempt1  to  subdue  them,  the 
Phocians  took  the  above  precaution,  and  likewise  flooded 
at  the  same  time  the  defile,  by  diverting  into  it  the  hoj: 
springs,  so  that  the  ground  might  be  swampy  and  impass- 
able ;  adopting  every  expedient  to  prevent  the  Thessalians 
from  making  an  inroad  into  their  country.  The  original 
wall3  was  accordingly  erected  at  an  early  period,  and  the 

f  It  appears  by  this  passage,  that  a  requisite  in  topographical  descriptions : 

part  of  the  sea  itself,  as  well   as  the  to  imitate  the  brief  and  simple  style  in 

coast,  was  called  Artemisium ;   I  have  which  Herodotus  describes  this  death  - 

therefore    supplied   the    word    road,  in  field  of  Leonidas,  is  a  task  far  above  my 

which  I  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  Mil-  powers.     Translat. 

ford,  in  his  History  of  Greece.    Translat.  2  £ri  Vvith  the  participle  in  genitive 

8  I  construe  ti/fat  with  -ri}.tiyioi,  the  absolute,  "  under  the  supposition  that," 
preposition  t»  being  repeated,  according  &c.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  871, 
to  that  principle  of  the  language  men-  or  sect.  561,  2. 

tioned  by  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  917,  3  In  the  plan  of  this  pass  subjoined  to 

or  sect.  594,  1 ,  2d  paragraph.  Anacharsis,  the  Phocian  wall  is  repre- 

9  The  Greek  for  Diana.  sented  as  situate  in  the  narrowest  part 
1  x-ara,  raura,  "ibi."      The  pass  ex-  of  the  road,  just  where  we  are  told  it 

tended  into  the  territory  of  Thessaly  on  afforded  only  sufficient  space  to  admit 

the  one  side,  and  into  that  of  Greece  on  one  carriage  ;  say  about  nine  feet  broad, 

the  other :  on  the  Thessalian  and  Gre-  If  the  author  of  the  plan  is  correct,  the 

cian  sides  it  was  much  narrower  than  in  Phocians  could  have  had  very  little  idea 

the  middle  part,  called  the  Thermopylae,  of  the  principles  of  fortification,  or  other- 

and  which  was  the  real  entrance  into  wise  they  would  have  thrown  up  their 

Greece.     I  have  added  a  few  words  for  rampart  in  the  widest  part  of  the  pass, 

the  sake  of  clearness,  the  most  important  by  which  they  would  have  been  enabled 
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greater  part  of  it  had  now  crumbled  down  through  age ;  but 
the  Greeks  determined  upon  building  it  up  again,  and  there 
stop  the  progress  of  the  barbarian  towards  Greece.  Close  to 
the  pass  is  a  village,  Alpeni  its  name,  from  which  the  Greeks 
reckoned  upon  obtaining  provisions. — The  above  stations  177 
therefore  appeared  to  the  Greeks  to  be  adapted  to  their  de- 
signs ;  for,  weighing  all  matters,  and  considering  that  in  that 
quarter  the  barbarians  would  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
either  of  their  numbers  or  of*  their  cavalry,  they  determined 
that  they  should  receive  the  invader  at  the  Thermopylae,  as 
he  was  entering  into  Greece.  When  the  tidings  came  that 
the  Persian  was  at  Pieria,  they  broke  up  their  council  at  the 
Isthmus,  and  some  marched  towards  Thermopylae,  while 
others  proceeded  by  sea  to  Artemisium. 

Thus  the  Greeks  in  two  divisions  hastened  to  meet  the  foe;  178 
but  at  the  same  time  the  Delphians,  fearing  both  for  them- 
selves and  the  whole  of  Greece,  consulted  the  god ;  and  the 
answer  pronounced  to  them  was,  "  that  they  should  offer  their 
"  devotions  to  the  winds ;  for  the  winds  would  be  powerful 
"  allies  to  Greece."  The  Delphians  having  received  this 
oracle,  forthwith  reported  to  those  of  the  GreeKs  who  were  for 
liberty  the  answer  that  had  been  pronounced  to  them ;  and 
by  so  doing  entitled  themselves  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
those  nations,  as  they  likewise  were  filled  with  terror  of  the 
barbarian.  In  the  next  place,  the  Delphians  reared  an  altar 
to  the  winds  at  Thya,  (where  is  situate  the  precinct  of  Thya, 
the  daughter  of  Cephissus,  from  whom  that  quarter  takes  its 
name,)  and  propitiated  them  with  sacrifices.  In  obedience  to 
the  oracle  the  Delphians  continue  even  now  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  the  winds. 

The  naval  armament  of  Xerxes,  departing  from  the  city  of  179 
Therma,  detached  4  ten  of  the  best  sailing  vessels  straight  for 
Sciathus,  where  three  Greek  ships,  belonging  to  Trcezen, 
^Egina,  and  Attica  respectively,  were  on  the  look  out ;  but 
when  they  espied  the  vessels  of  the  barbarians  they  hastily 
took  to  flight. — The  barbarians  gave  chace.  and  forthwith  180 
captured  the  Trcezenian  ship,  which  was  commanded  by 
Prexinus ;  and  then  taking  the  handsomest  of  her  warriors  to 
the  forecastle  of  the  ship,  sacrificed  him,  deeming  it  a  good 
omen  that  the  first  Greek  they  had  taken  was  likewise  very 
handsome5;  the  name  of  this  individual  thus  sacrificed  was 

to  make  three  stands;  1.  at  Anthela;     vessels  straight  to  Sciathus." 
2.  at  the  wall ;  3.  at  Alpeni.    See  the 
note  on  chap.  200.     Trans/at. 

4  Literally,   "  the    naval    armament 
crossed  with  ten  of   the    best    sailing 
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; 
Leo ;  and  perhaps  he  in  some  measure  suffered  for  his  name  7. 

181  — The  vessel  belonging  to  ^Egina,  a  trireme  commanded  by 
Asonides,  gave    them    some    trouble,   as  she  had   on  board 
among  her  warriors  Pytheas,  the  son  of  Ischenous,  the  most 
valiant  man  of  the  day,  and  who,  after  the  ship  was  taken, 
persevered  in  fighting  till  he  was  actually  cut  to  pieces.     As 
he  was  not  yet  dead  when  he  fell,   but  still  breathed,   the 
Persians,  who  were  serving  as  fighting  men  aboard  the  ves- 
sels, being  very  desirous  of  preserving  his  life  by  reason  of  his 
valour,  dressed  his  wounds  with  myrrh,  and  bound  them  up 
in  bandages  of  cotton  cloth8;  and  when  they  were  returned 
to  their  own  camp,  they  shewed  him  with  admiration  to  all 
the  army,  and  attended  to  him  carefully,  but  treated  as  slaves 
the  others  whom  they  had  taken  aboard  the  same   ship. — 

182  Thus,  accordingly,  two  of  the  vessels  were  taken ;  but  the 
third,  a  trireme  commanded  by  Phormus,  an  Athenian,  in  her 
flight  ran  aground  at  the  mouths  of  the    Peneus;    and  the 
barbarians  got  possession  of  the  hull,  but  not  of  the  crew  ;  for 
as  soon  as  they  had  run  the  ship  ashore,  the  Athenians  jumped 
out,  and,  proceeding  over  Thessaly,  retired  into  Attica.  When 
the  Athenians  encamped  on  the  shores  of  Artemisium  were 
informed  of  this  event  by  fire  signals  from  9  Sciathus,  terrified 
they   retreated   from   Artemisium    to   Chalcis,   intending   to 
guard  the  Euripus,  and  leaving  scouts  upon  the  eminences 

183  of  Eubcea. — Three  of  the  ten  barbarian  ships  neared  the  rock 
situate  between  Sciathus  and  Magnesia,  called  the  Ant ;  and 
the  barbarians  there  set  up  a  column1  which  they  had  brought 
with  them ;  after  which,  every  thing  before  them  being  clear, 

7  Forsan  autem  et  ex  nomine  (Aw»r«,  as  frequently  as  linen  ;  the  effect,  in  a 
Leonis)    fructum    quendam    perceperit.  surgical  point  of  view,  of  the  two  sub- 
Vakk.       >  stances  being  the  same.     Translat. 

8  The  words  tii^on;  ftvff't»ns  rilapufi        9  These  signals  were  made  by  means 
occur  in  ii.  86,  where  I  have  translated,  of  torches ;  the  arrival  of  friends  was 
"  with  cotton  bandages,"  because  I  un-  signified    by    holding    them    up    when 
derstand  the  mummies  found  at  the  pre-  lighted,  and  keeping  them  in  a  steady 
sent  day  are  generally  wrapped  in  a  sort  position ;    when  on   the    contrary  they 
of  calico  stuff;  I  therefore  found  myself  were  shaken  about,  the  signal  was,  that 
obliged  to  give  the  same  meaning  to  the  the  enemy  was  at  hand.     Larcher,  from 
same  words  in  this  passage,  although  I  Suidas. 

certainly  do  not  think  that  any  surgeon         1  These  ten  ships  were  probably  sent 

would  dress  wounds  with  cotton  ban-  out  to  reconnoitre  the  coast  before  the  de- 

dages.     I   see,  however,  by    Larcher's  parture  of  the  whole  fleet;  the  Ant  (Myr- 

notes,   that   the  Egyptians  use   at   the  max)   was  no  doubt  a  dangerous  rock, 

present  day  ctrtton  lint  for  dressing  their  which,  not  rising  high  enough  from  the 

wounds  and  sores.     Translat.  surface  of  the  water,  they  marked  with  a 

Since  I   have  printed   the   above,  I  column,  which  served  instead  of  a  buoy  ; 

have  done  what  I  ought  to  have  done  it  is,  I  suppose,  this  to  which  Herodotus 

before.     I  have  enquired  from  medical  alludes  when  he  says,  the  fleet  set  sail 

persons,  and  find  that  cotton  lint  and  as  soon  as  all  before  them  was  made 

cotton  bandages  are  used  in  this  country  clear.    See  Larcher's  note. 
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they  quitted  their  moorings  at  Therma,  and  stood  to  sea  with 
all  the  fleet,  suffering  eleven  days  to  intervene  between  their 
departure  and  the  King's  march  from  Therma.  Pammon  of 
Scyros  pointed  out  to  them  the  rock  I  have  just  mentioned, 
and  which  stands  pretty  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  strait 2. 
The  barbarians  keeping  to  sea  the  whole  day,  arrived  at 
Sepias,  belonging  to  the  Magnesian  territory,  and  off  the 
shore  lying  between  the  city  of  Casthansea  and  cape  Sepias. 

As  far  as  this  spot,  therefore,  and  as  far  as  the  Thermopylae,  184 
the  forces  had  not  yet  suffered  any  losses ;  and  till  then  tjhe 
numbers  were  still,  as  I  infer  from  calculation,  of  the  follow- 
ing amount.  Those  of  the  ships  which  had  come  from  Asia 
being  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven,  if  we  reckon  two 
hundred  men  to  each  ship,  we  shall  find  that  the  original3  sea 
forces  collected  from  the  various  nations  were  two  hundred 
and  forty-one  thousand  four  hundred.  But  besides  the  native 
soldiers  of  each  nation,  thirty  men,  Persians,  Medes,  and 
Sacae,  served  as  fighting  men  on  board  every  ship4;  these 
additional  troops  amounted  to  thirty-six  thousand  two  hun- 


2  x'o^ca.     I  conceive  that  he  alludes  to 
the  strait  separating  Sciathus  from  the 
continent.    Larcher  translates,  "  qui  se 
trouvoit  sur  le  passage — which  was  on 
their  course." 

3  He  evidently  means  the  complement 
furnished  by  the  different  Asiatic   na- 
tions, without  comprising  the  Persians, 
the  Medes,  and  the  Sacae  ;  he  uses  the 
expression    "  ancient,"    to     distinguish 
them  from  the  troops  levied  in  Europe, 
from  the  countries  which  the  King  crossed 
in  his  march  towards  the  Thermopylae. 
Larcher. 

4  Therefore  the  crew  of  each  galley 
consisted  of  two    hundred    and    thirty 
men,  thirty  of  whom  were  fighting  men 
selected  from  the  Persians,  Medes,  and 
Sacaa ;  the  other  two  hundred  were  not 
all  employed  at  the  oar,  as  the  historian 
expressly  states  that  some  of  the  natives 
were  tr//3«<r««,  a  term  which  (if  there  is 
one  in  the  naval  tactics  of  the  ancients 
that  can  be  rendered  in   modern  lan- 
guages)  certainly   answers  to   our  ma- 
rines :  if  we  take  then  the  native  marines 
to  have  been  in  any  proportion  to  the 
Persian  marines,  there  evidently  cannot 
remain  more  than  one  hundred  men  to 
pull  at  the  oars.     Now  if  we  consider 
any  of  the  systems,  by  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  explain  the  ancient  galley 
as  having  ascending  benches  of  rowers, 
(whether  the    specious    explanation  of 

VOL.  ir. 


General  Melville,  according  to  which 
the  oar  holes  were  placed  above  one  an- 
other chequerwise,  or  that  by  which  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  placed  above 
one  another  in  an  oblique  direction 
down  the  ship's  side;  or,  lastly,  that 
most  absurd  plan  in  which  some  imagine 
they  were  placed  one  above  the  other  in 
a  vertical  Hue,)  if,  I  say,  we  consider 
any  of  those  systems,  we  shall  deduce 
from  this  passage  a  fatal  objection  on 
the  score  of  manual  force  alone,  without 
taking  into  account  the  more  fatal  ob- 
jection which  might  be  produced  by  the 
naval  architect.  That  there  were  ships, 
or  rather  galleys,  constructed  on  the 
ascending  plan  among  the  ancients,  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  common 
sense  will  not  grant  that  they  were  used 
for  action :  they  were  probably  kept, 
like  those  in  the  Toph  Hana  of  Constan- 
tinople, only  for  show  and  parade.  And 
certainly  the  more  a  man  accustomed  to 
the  sea  meditates  on  the  subject,  the 
more  he  is  convinced  that  Vossius's  opi- 
nion is  by  far  the  best;  I  mean,  that 
the  trireme  took  its  name  from  having 
three  men  to  each  oar ;  one  at  the  ex- 
tremity to  give  the  stroke  ;  and  between 
the  extremity  and  the  oar  hole  two  more, 
one  with  his  face  to  the  stem,  pulling, 
the  other  with  his  face  to  the  stern, 
pushing.  Tramlat. 
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dred  and  ten  men  :  to  this  latter  and  to  the  former  number  I 
add  the  crews  of  the  penteconters ;  supposing  eighty  men,  more 
or  less,  aboard  of  each,  as  those  vessels  were  collected  (as  I 
have  before  said)  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  it  follows 
that  they  must  have  carried  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men.  Such  therefore  were  the  naval  forces  equipped  from 
Asia;  making  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  seventeen  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  ten  men.  The  amount  of  the  infantry 
was  seventeen  hundred  thousand ;  that  of  the  cavalry,  eighty 
thousand :  to  which  I  add  the  Arabs  that  rode  camels,  and 
the  Libyans  that  drove  chariots,  the  amount  of  which  I  make 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  numbers  in  the  sea  service  and 
land  service  being  added  together  give  two  millions  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten.  Such  was 
the  number  of  the  troops  which,  as  I  have  observed,  were 
brought  from  Asia,  without  reckoning  the  servants  that  fol- 
lowed them,  the  provision  ships,  and  the  men  aboard  them. 

185  — But  again,  to  this  total  which  we  have  summed  up  must 
be  added  the  troops  brought  out  of  Europe,  concerning  which 
I  am  obliged  to  speak  from  guess;  the  Greeks  of  Thrace, 
then,  and  of  the  islands  lying  off  the  coast   furnished  one 
hundred  and  twenty  sail ;  the  crews  out  of  those  ships  give 
twenty-five  thousand  men :    in  the  land  service  troops  were 
furnished  by  the   Thracians,  Paeonians,  Eordi,  Bottia^i,  the 
Chalcidician  tribes,  the  Brygi,  the  Pieres,  the  Macedonians, 
the  Perrhaebi,  the  Enianes,  the  Dolopes,  the  Magnetes,  the 
Achasi,  and  such  as  occupy  the  sea  side  of  Thrace ;    of  all 
those1  nations  I  take  the  number  to  be  three  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  these  numbers  therefore  being  added  to  those  which  I 
have  described  as  coming  out  of  Asia,  give  for  the  grand 
total  of  fighting  men  two  millions  six  hundred  and  forty-one 

186  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten. — As  the  amount  of  the  men  of 
arms  5  was  so  great,  I  take  for  granted  that  the  servants  who 
followed  after  them,  the  men  aboard  the  provision  ships,  as 
well  as  the  other  vessels  which  accompanied  the  army,  could 
not  have  been  less,  but  rather  more  ;  but  I  will  assume  them 
to  have  been  neither  more  nor  less,  but  equal  to  the  fighting 
men ;    supposing  them  therefore  to  be  equal  to  the  men  of 


5  rou  fitt^iftou.    These  words  do  not  engagement.     It  is  in  this  manner  that 

signify  that  all  the  numbers  above  men-  we   speak   of   the   crew  of   a    Turkish 

tioned  were  exactly  men  that  used  their  ship,  without  distinguishing  between  the 

weapons;  but  that  such  was  the  amount  Greeks,  who  work  the  vessel,  and  the 

of  the  men  to  be  brought  into  action  on  Turks,   who  lounge   on   deck  all   day, 

sea  and  land  ;  it  therefore  comprises  the  smoking  and  drinking  coffee,  and  never 

rowers,  who  certainly  must  have  kept  rise  from   their    sluggish    state  till    an 

their  posts  at  the  oar  even  in  the  hottest  enemy's  sail  heave  in  sight.     Translat. 
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arms,  they  must  have  just  doubled  the  total  I  have  given 
above.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius, 
brought  as  far  as  Sepias  and  the  Thermopylae  five  millions 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty  men  6. — Such  therefore  was  the  amount  of  the  whole  187 
combined  forces  of  Xerxes :  as  to  the  number  of  the  female 
cooks,  of  the  concubines,  of  the  eunuchs,  no  one  can  say  any 
thing  certain ;  neither  can  any  one  state  the  number  of  the 
horses  and  other  cattle  used  for  conveying  the  baggage;  or 
.that  of  the  Indian  hounds  which  followed  in  the  train,  by 
reason  of  their  multitude.  So  that  to  me  it  is  no  matter  of 
astonishment  that  there  were  some  rivers  whose  streams 
failed7;  but  rather  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  the  provisions 
held  out ;  for  by  calculation  I  find  that  if  each  man  received 
one  chcenix  of  meal  per  day,  and  no  more,  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  medimni  must  have  been  consumed  every  day, 
with  an  addition  of  three  hundred  and  forty  more8;  by  which 


6  This  immense  multitude,  equal  to 
the  population  of  a  whole  country,  ex- 
ceeds the  powers  of  belief  with  many ; 
but  surely  any  one,  who  attentively  con- 
siders the  honesty  with  which  Herodotus 
mentions  the  manner  in  which  he  arrived 
at  his  conclusion,  can  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  part  of  the 

List  of  Xerxes's  combined  forces. 

Twelve  hundred  and  seven  ships ;  crews  two  hundred 
men  per  vessel  .          7  '•  i • '  •          • 

Fighting  men  aboard  the  ships ;  thirty  men  per  vessel 
Three  thousand  ships ;  crews  eighty  men  each 
Total  of  the  sea  forces 

)  Infantry         «••*•• 
^^ _„,.  Cavalry  .  • 

(War  chariots  and  camel  riders 

Total  of  the  land  forces 

Sea  forces  from  Thrace  and  adjoining  provinces 
Land  forces  pressed  into  service  on  the  march  in  Europe 

Total  of  all  the  troops 
Servants,  crews  of  the  provision  ships,  &c. 


Muses:  nothing  but  divine  Providence, 
as  this  most  upright  man  tells  us,  could 
have  saved  Greece ;  that  same  Provi- 
dence which  we  have  seen  stretch  forth 
its  mighty  arm  to  rescue  the  North  from 
the  multitudes,  the  valour,  and  the  skill, 
of  the  French.  Translat. 


241,400 

36,210 

240,000 

1,700,000 
80,000 
20,000 


Grand  Total 

1  f^ovmt  TO.  piify*:  supply,  ^from 
what  goes  before,  roffuvras  ft,V£i£bas : 
literally,  "betrayed  so  many  myriads, 
i.  e.  failed  to  supply  so  many  men  :"  the 
metaphor  is,  I  believe,  repugnant  to 
English.  The  construction,  by  which 
itrn  oi  stands  by  itself  in  an  adjective 
sense  for  ttui,  is  explained,  Matthiae,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  698,  or  sect.  482,  third 


517,610 


1,800,000 

24,000 

300,000 

2,641,610 
2,641,610 

5,283,220 


paragraph.     Translat. 

8  That  is  to  say,  in  all,  110,340  me- 
dimni ;  the  medimnus  contained  48 
chcenixes:  taking  the  number  of  men, 
as  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  we  have 
5,283,220  choenixes  for  the  daily  con- 
sumption  of  the  army  : '  dividing  the  last 
number  by  48,  we  obtain  110,067; 
there  is  therefore  some  mistake  in  the 
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I  do  not  take  into  account  that  consumed  by  the  women,  the 
eunuchs,  the  sumpter  beasts,  and  the  hounds.  Although  the 
troops  amounted  to  so  many  tens  of  thousands,  not  one  of 
them  by  his  beauty  and  stature  was  more  entitled  to  possess 
such  power  than  Xerxes  himself. 

188  The  fleet,  as  I  have  said9,  having  hove  anchor,  got  under 
weigh,  and  steered  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  lying 
between  the  town  of  Casthanaea  and  cape  Sepias ;  the  ships  in 
the  van  accordingly  pushed  to  land,  while  the  others  rode  at 
anchor  farther  out  than  the  first ;  for  as  the  roadstead  was 
not  very  extensive,   they  moored   the  fleet   chequerwise  on 
eight  successive  lines  towards  the  main  sea1;  and  so  they  re- 
mained that  night.     But  about  the  break  of  day,  after  a 
calm  and  still  weather,  the  sea  began  to  swell,  and  a  dreadful 
storm  assaulted  them,  accompanied  with  a  violent  gale  from 
the  eastward,  which  the  people  dwelling  about  those  parts 
term  an  Hellespontia.     Those  among  them  who  observed  the 
gale  arise,  and  whose  ships  were  in  such  a  birth2  as  would 
allow  of  their  so  doing,  anticipated  the  storm,  by  hauling 
their  ships  on  land ;   and  those  persons  together  with  their 
ships  escaped ;  but  of  those  vessels  which  the  storm  assailed 
as  they  lay  out  to  sea,  some  it  drove  to  the  place  called  Ipni, 
at  the  foot  of  Pelion,  others  on  the  strand ;  some  likewise  were 
wrecked  on  cape  Sepias  itself;  others  were  thrown  up  by  the 
town  of  Meliboea,  and  some  by  Casthansea  ;  indeed  the  hurri- 

189  cane  was  irresistible 3. — There  is  a  report  afloat,  that  the 
Athenians,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  invoked  Boreas,  another 
response  having  come  to  them,  namely,   "  to  invoke  their 
"  father-in-law  to  be  their  helper."     Now  Boreas,  according 
to  the  account  of  the  Greeks,  had  a  wife  from  Attica,  Orei- 
thyia,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus.     In  consequence  therefore 
of  this  connexion,  the  Athenians,  as  the  report  goes,  inferring 

,  calculation,  the  origin  of  which  Schweig-    moored  on  the  following  plan,  along  the 
hajuser  attempts  to    explain ;    see   his    bend  of  the  coast, 
note :  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  as 
the  Greek  numeration  was  very  different 
from  the  Hindoo  system  which  we  now 

follow,    the    operations    of    arithmetic  *#•###»## 

were  not  performed  in  the  same  manner 
as  among  the  Europeans  of  the  present 

day;    a  circumstance  which   seems  to    making  the  lines  eight  in  number,  and 

have  escaped  the  editor.    Translat.  the  longest  touching  the  land.  Translat. 

9  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  the        2  xai  Ttiffi  e Sru  ii%t  «{/*««/,  "  and  whose 

particle  Sw.  station,  mooring,  or  birth,  was  such." 

1  The  word  -rgexgnrtrcti  is  regarded  by     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  451,  or 

Schweighaeuser  as  equivalent  to  xX;/««-     sect.  315,  1. 

jni3»»,  i.  e.   stepwise,  like    a   flight  of        3  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  620,  or 
steps.     According  to  this  interpretation     sect.  430. 
which  I  have  adopted,  the  vessels  weie 
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that  Boreas  was  their  father-in-law,  and  having  stationed  their 
fleet  at  Chalcis  of  Eubcea,  either  when  they  observed  the 
storm  gathering,  or  even  before,  sacrificed  to  and  invoked 
Boreas  and  Oreithyia  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and  destroy 
the  ships  of  the  barbarians,  as  before  about  Athos.  Whether 
therefore  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  north-east 
wind  4  assailed  the  barbarian  fleet  as  it  was  riding  at  anchor,  I 
am  not  able  to  say ;  the  Athenians  however  declare  that 
Boreas  had  come  to  their  assistance  before,  and  that  at  this 
period  he  it  was  who  effected  the  above  things ;  and  on  their 
return  they  erected  a  temple  of  Boreas  near  the  river  Ilissus. 
— In  this  disaster,  according  to  the  account  of  those  who  state  190 
the  least  numbers,  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  ships  were 
lost,  and  men  beyond  calculation,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of 
treasure ;  so  much  so,  that  the  wreck  of  these  ships  became 
a  source  of  great  profit  to  Aminocles,  the  son  of  Cretinas,  a 


4  I  have  before  observed,  that  the 
ancients  did  not  know  that  precision 
which  is  now  used  in  stating  the  points 
of  the  compass ;  the  wind  which  so 
shattered  the  Persian  fleet,  coming,  as 
its  provincial  name  imports,  from  the 
Hellespont,  must  have  blown  from  the 
NNE;  yet  he  calls  it  the  Apeliotes, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  E :  but  in 
the  passage  now  before  us  he  calls  it 
the  Boreas,  which  there  is  every  reason 


to  suppose  was  the  NE.  It  is  therefore 
evident,  that  if  the  eight  divisions  of  the 
compass  ware  known  at  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, they  were  not  clearly  distin- 
guished in  the  mind  of  every  writer: 
and  in  order  to  save  the  credit  of  my 
author,  I  have  translated,  higher  up, 
a*»X;a5<r«,  "from  the  eastward."  The 
eight  divisions  of  the  compass  which  I 
have  alluded  to  were  these : 


In   the  present  day,  as  all  the  world  on  each  face  is  engrav ed  the  name  of 

knows,  the  compass  is  divided  into  thir-  the  point  it  looks  to;  but  some  furksh 

ty-two  points.     The  authority  for  the  houses  are  built  up  against  two  of  the 

Greek  names  of  the  winds  is  the  octa-  sides,  so  that  the  inscriptions  now  cannot 

gonal  building    at    Athens,    called  by  be  all  seen.     Translat. 
travellers,  the  temple  of  the  eight  winds  j 
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native  of  Magnesia,  whose  estate5  lay  about  Sepias;  for  he 
picked  up  afterwards  a  great  number  of  golden  vases,  and 
many  of  silver,  thrown  up  on  the  strand ;  he  found  likewise 
the  boxes  of  valuables  that  had  belonged  to  the  Persians,  and 
possessed  himself  of  an  unspeakable  quantity  of  other  things  of 
gold ;  but  though  he  became  vastly  rich  by  his  finds,  he  was 
not  in  other  respects  happy ;  for  he  had  had  the  misfortune 
191  to  kill  his  son,  which  embittered  even  his  life6. — The  num- 
ber of  the  provision  ships  and  of  the  other  craft  that  pe- 
rished is  beyond  calculation.  So  that  the  captains  of  the 
fleet,  fearing  that  the  Thessalians  might  set  upon  them  in 
their  shattered  condition,  raised  around  themselves  a  lofty 
rampart,  made  from  the  wrecks;  for  the  storm  continued 
three  days.  At  last,  the  magi,  by  making  sacrifice  to  the 
wind,  and  charming  it  with  magic  chaunts,  and  besides 
that,  by  sacrificing  to  Thetis  and  the  Nereids,  calmed  the 
storm  on  the  fourth  day  ;  or  otherwise  perhaps  the  wind, 
after  spending  its  fury7,  sunk  of  its  own  accord.  They 
offered  sacrifice  to  Thetis,  hearing  from  the  lonians  the  re- 
port that  she  had  been  carried  off  from  this  spot  by  Peleus, 
and  that  the  whole  cape  of  Sepias  was  sacred  to  her  and  to 
the  other  Nereids.  Accordingly  the  hurricane  ceased  on  the 

192  fourth  day. — On  the  second  day  from   that  on  which  the 
storm  began,  the  scouts,  running  down  from  the  forelands  of 
Euboea,   advised   the  Greeks  of  what   had    happened   with 
respect  to  the  wreck  of  the  fleet ;    the  Greeks,  when  they 
received  the  tidings,  addressed  prayers  to  Neptune  the  Savi- 
our, and   poured  forth  libations  to  him ;    after  which   they 
hastened  with  all  speed  to  Artemisium,  expecting  that  there 
would  be  but  few  ships  to  oppose  them ;  having  accordingly 
arrived  there  for  the  second  time,  they  stationed  their  fleet 
about  Artemisium ;  and  from  that  time  even  down  to  the  pre- 
sent they  are  wont  to  give  the  epithet  of  Saviour  to  Neptune. 

193  But  the  barbarians,  when  the  wind  had  ceased,  and  the 
waves  were  stilled,  launched  their  ships,  and  stood  along  the 
landboard;    after  doubling  the  foreland  of  Magnesia,  they 
steered   right   up    the    gulf  that    shoots   into   the    Pagasas ; 
there  is  in  that  gulf  of  Magnesia  a  spot  where  it  is  related 
that  Hercules  was  left  by  Jason  and  his  companions,  having 


5  "yi'X'1"  signifies  to  possess  land :  I  his  son,"  or  "  causing  the  death  of  his 
make   the  remark,  because    the    word  sons")  \tnriuga,  «a.i  TOWTUV,  "  him  as  well 
7*ia£M»r<  has,   I  see,  been  translated,  as  the  rest  of  men." 

"  breaking  up  some  ground."  7  1  have    attempted    to  express   the 

6  Construction:    «»    <yug   ng   a%afif  force  of  \*'a<sa.ti,   "sank  to   rest    from 
fufufa^n   #ailt$cie;  (an  equivocal  word  fatigue."     See  Schneid.  Gr.  Germ.  Lex. 
signifying  either  "caused  by  having  killed 
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been  sent  from  the  Argo  for  a  supply  of  water,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  on  their  voyage  to  JEa  of  Colchis  for  the 
fleece  ;  for  at  this  place  they  were  to  water,  and  then  heave 
out  to  sea;  in  consequence  of  which  occurrence,  the  name  of 
Aphetae  8  was  given  to  this  spot  :  here  it  was,  therefore,  that 
the  sailors  of  Xerxes  took  up  their  moorings.  —  Fifteen  sail  of  194 
the  barbarian  fleet,  the  last  in  the  rear,  happened  to  be  driven 
a  good  distance  from  land,  and  when  they  'saw  the  ships  of 
the  Greeks  at  Artemisium,  they  imagined  them  to  be  their 
own,  and  steering  to  them,  fell  among  their  enemies.  The 
commander  of  this  squadron  was  the  governor  of  Cyma  9  in 
^Eolia,  the  son  of  Thamasius,  Sandoces,  whom,  previously  to 
these  events,  when  he  was  one  of  the  royal  judges,  Darius 
caused  to  be  stretched  on  a  cross,  having  caught  him  com- 
mitting this  crime  ;  namely,  giving  an  unjust  sentence  for 
money  :  he  was  accordingly  tied  up  ;  but  Darius,  considering 
the  case,  found  that  the  good  services  done  by  him  to  the 
royal  house  were  greater  than  his  crimes1;  having  therefore 
come  to  this  conclusion,  and  being  convinced  that  he  had 
acted  more  precipitately  than  wisely2,  the  King  had  him 
liberated  ;  thus  he  saved  his  life,  escaping  the  death  decreed 
by  Darius  ;  but  at  this  period,  bearing  down  among  the  Greek 
fleet,  he  was  not  to  escape  3  a  second  time  ;  for  when  the 
Greeks  saw  the  enemy  standing  towards  them,  perceiving 
their  mistake,  they  hove  out,  and  easily  captured  them.  —  On  195 
board  of  one  of  these  ships  was  taken  Aridolis,  the  tyrant  of 
Alabandi  in  Caria;  in  another  was  taken  the  Paphian  com- 
mander, Penthylus,  the  son  of  Demonous,  who  brought  twelve 
sail  from  Paphos,  but  lost  eleven  of  them  in  the  storm  off' 
Sepias,  and  now  proceeding  with  the  only  one  that  had 
escaped  to  Artemisium  was  captured.  The  Greeks,  after 
enquiring  of  them  such  particulars  as  they  were  desirous  of 
having  concerning  4  Xerxes'  s  forces,  sent  them  away  in  bonds 
to  the  Isthmus  of  the  Corinthians. 

Accordingly  the  fleet  of  the  barbarians  arrived  at  Apheta?,  196 
with  the  exception  of  the  fifteen  sail  which  I  have  said  San- 
doces commanded.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  and  the  land  forces, 
having  marched  through  Thessaly  and  Achaia,  entered  the 
third  day  previously  within  the  bounds  of  the  Malians: 
Xerxes  having  in  Thessaly  caused  a  match  to  be  run  bc- 

8  That  is  to  say,  the    place  of  de-     Gr.  Gramm.  p.  661,  or  sect.  456. 

3  hiupuyj,,  Igiafat  for  2/*^«i/?«i.     5 


. 
9  See  p.  1,  note  3,  of  this  volume.  Schweig.  Not.  , 

1  This  mode  of  rendering  justice  was        4  i-ro  in  the  sense  of  «<J,  «  in  iv. 
austomary  with  the  Persians.  See  i.  137.     53  ;  r«.urk  pi,  <r£  **i  r*»  *»«¥•« 

2  <r*vrttt,  *  fftxtuTiu.    See  Matthise, 
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tween  his  own  horses  and  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  to  have 
trial  of  the  latter,  understanding  that  their  cavalry  was  the 
best  in  Greece ;  in  this  contest,  accordingly,  the  Greek  horses 
were  greatly  inferior.  Of  the  rivers  in  Thessaly,  the  Ono- 
chonus  was  the  only  one  whose  stream  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  forces ;  whereas  of  the  rivers  flowing  in  Achaia,  even  the 
largest  of  them,  which  is  the  Epidanus,  scarcely  held  out. — 

197  Xerxes  having  arrived  at  Alos,  the  road  guides,  desirous  of 
relating  all  the  particulars  of  the  country,  told  him  of  the 
tradition  4  among  the  natives,  concerning  the  temple  of  Jove 
Laphystius;    that  Athamas,   the   son  of  ^olus,   conspiring 
with  Ino,  planned  the  death  of  Phrixus ;  that  afterwards,  in 
obedience  to  an  oracle,  the  Achaeans  imposed  the  following 
forfeit  on  the  posterity  of  Athamas  ;  having  decreed  that  he 
who  is  the  eldest  of  that  race  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  pryta- 
neum,  and  they  keep  watch  themselves ;   (the  Achaeans  call 
the  prytaneum  Lei'tus ;)  if  he  enters,  he  is  never  to  go  out 
again  until  he  is  to  be  sacrificed ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  they 
related  that  many  of  those  persons  who  were  to  be  thus  sacri- 
ficed fled,  through  fear,  to  another  country ;  but  if,  in  the 
course  of  time,  coming  back,  they  are  caught  entering  the 
prytaneum,  that  they  are  sacrificed,  led  forth  all  covered  with 
fillets,  and  followed  in  grand  procession.    The  same  treatment 
is  suffered  by  the  descendants  of  Cytissorus,  the  son  of  Phrixus, 
because  when  the  Achaeans,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  were 
performing  the  lustration  of  their  country  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Athamas,  the  son  of  ^Eolus,  this  Cytissorus,  arriving  from 
JEa.  of  Colchis,  rescued  the  victim ;   and  by  so  doing,  drew 
upon  his  own  posterity  the  anger  of  the  gods.     Xerxes,  hav- 
ing heard  these  accounts,  when  he  was  near  the  grove,  not 
only  refrained  from  entering  himself,  but  issued  orders  to  the 
same  effect  to  all  his  army ;    he  likewise  evinced  the  same 
veneration  for  the  house  of  Athamas's  descendants  as  for  the 
grove. 

198  The  above  took  place  in  Thessaly  and  Achaia.     Quitting 
those  countries  he  proceeded  into  Malis,  to  a  gulf5  of  the  sea, 
where  an  ebb  and  flow  takes  place  every  day.     Near  that 
gulf  is  a  level  tract,  in  one  part  broad,  in  another  exceedingly 
narrow ;  around  the  tract  rise  lofty  and  unpassable  mountains, 

4  This  digression  is  enveloped  in  dark-  enemy  of  his  father,   as  the  Achaeans 

ness.     We  see,  by  the  latter  part,  that  were  about  to  sacrifice  him.     Nothing 

the  punishment  inflicted   on  Athamas's  can  be  more  inconsistent ;  in  fact  there 

descendants  is  likewise  extended  to  those  is  little  or  no  connexion  throughout  the 

of  Phryxus,  whom  Athamas  had  wished  narrative.     Histoire  d'Herodote  par  A. 

to  murder ;  and  that,  because  Cytissorus,  F.  Miot,  1822,  vol.  ii.  p.  652. 
the  son  of  Phryxus,  came  to  deliver  the         5  The  Sinus  Maliacus. 
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called  the  Trachinian  rocks,  which  inclose  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Malis.  The  first  place,  accordingly,  on  the  bay,  as 
you  come6  from  Achaia,  is  Anticyra;  near  which  the  river 
Sperchius,  flowing  from  the  country  of  the  Enianes,  falls  into 
the  sea :  about  twenty  stades  from  this  stream  is  another,  the 
name  of  which  is  Dyras,  and  which,  as  the  report  says,  gushed 
forth  for  the  first  time  to  assist  Hercules  when  he  was  burn- 
ing: twenty  stades  farther  from  the  Dyras  is  another  river, 
which  is  called  the  Melas. — At  a  distance  of  five  stades  from  199 
this  river  Melas  is  the  town  of  Trachis;  and  in  that  place, 
where  Trachis  is  built,  is  the  widest  range  in  the  whole  of 
this  tract  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea ;  for  the  breadth  of  the 
plain  extends  there  to  twenty-two  thousand  plethra.  In  the 
range  which  shuts  in  the  Trachinian  territory  there  is  a  cleft 
to  the  south  of  Trachis ;  out  of  the  cleft  the  river  Asopus 
flows  along  the  root  of  the  mountain. — South  of  the  Asopus  200 
is  another  river,  the  Phoenix,  of  no  great  importance,  which, 
flowing  from  those  mountains,  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Asopus.  Near  the  river  Phoenix  the  tract  is  the  narrowest ; 
for  there  the  road  is  made  passable7  for  one  carriage  by  means 
only  of  a  causeway  built  to  that  end ;  from  the  river  Phoenix 
it  is  fifteen  stades'  distance  to  Thermopylae;  between  the 
river  Phoenix  and  the  Thermopylae  is  a  village,  the  name  of 
which  is  Anthela ;  near  that  spot  the  Asopus  flows  by,  and 
discharges  its  stream  into  the  sea,  and  the  space  extending 
round  it  is  broad,  and  in  that  place  stands  the  precinct  of 


6  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  545,  pass  was  only  the  carriage-way,  that  is  to 

or  sect.  390,  b.  say,  consisted  only  of  the  carriage-way, 

^  &f*,«$,iro!  ya.%  p'ir>  /tauvit  li^^riti.     I  without  any  ground  either  to  the  left  or 

have  followed  trie  explanation  of  Wes-  to  the  right ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 

seling,  which  I   see  has  likewise  been  thence  that  the  way  would  only  admit 

followed  by  Mr.  Mitford,  in  his  History  one  carriage :  I  think  nothing  more  can 

of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  174.   It  is  upon  this  be  inferred  from  the  words  than  that  the 

passage  that  the  makers  of  plans,  com-  pass  was  only  of  the  general  breadth  of 

mentators,    &c.   put  the   Phocian  wall  carriage  roads  ;  say  sixteen  feet.     In  the 

at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait ;  al-  sentence  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 

though  a  very  little  consideration  would  note,  the  only  meaning  that  it  appears 

have  shewn  them  the  absurdity  of  plac-  justifiable  to  deduce  from  the  words  is, 

ing    the   rampart  in   such   a  situation,  that  in  the  boggy  land,  probably  formed 

The  reader  perhaps  will  permit  me  to  at  the   junction  of    the    Phoenix    and 

make  a  few  remarks:  a/ial/ToVanditsequi-  Asopus,  there  was  only  one  causeway 

valent  &im%n).*<r»s ,  (SS*s  being   under-  of  masonry  thrown  over,  of  the  breadth 

stood,)  signify  a  carriage-way ;  the  verb  generally  used   in  carriage  roads ;    say 

S«^uv  signifies  to  build,  but  is  likewise  again  sixteen  feet.     With  respect  to  the 

used  to  signify  to  lay  down,  to  construct  a  Phocian  wall,  Mr.  Mitford  very  properly 

road,  as  in  ii.  124,  where  we  find  rnt  places  it  "  across  the  middle  of  the  nar- 

eSou  ...r»v  'finp*v,  in  the  account  of  the  row,  where  was  a  width  of  about  fifty 

pyramid.   It  is  therefore  fair  to  presume,  feet  nearly  level."     Hist,  of  Greece,  11. 

that  the  words  uvtu  «^«&T«  pouw,  used  p.  136.     Translat. 
twice  in  ch.  176,  signify  merely  that  the 

VOL.  II.  2  F 
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Ceres  Amphictyonis.  and  there  likewise  are  the  seats  for  the 

201  Amphictyons  and  the  temple  of  Amphictyon  himself. — King 
Xerxes  accordingly  pitched  his  camp  in  the  Trachinian  terri- 
tory of  Malis ;  while  the  Greeks  stationed  themselves  in  the 
pass.     That  place  is  called  by  most  of  the  Greeks  Thermo- 
pyla?,  but   by   the   natives   Pylas8.     Thus  both   parties  en- 
camped in  those  places ;  one  was  in  possession  of  all  to  the 
north  of  Trachis,  the  other  of  the  parts  extending  to  the 
southward,  belonging  to  this  continent. 

202  The  following  were  the  Greeks  that  awaited  the  Persian  iu 
this  position.    From  Sparta,  three  hundred  heavy-armed  men ; 
from  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  one  thousand  men,  five  hundred 
from  each ;  from  Orchomenus  of  Arcadia,  one  hundred  and 
twenty ;  and  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  one  thousand ;  (such 
was  the  amount  of  the  Arcadians ;)  from  Corinth,  four  hun- 
dred ;    from   Phlius,  two  hundred  ;    from   Mycena?,  eighty ; 
(all  the  above  came  from  Peloponnesus ;)  from  Bceotia,  seven 

203  hundred  Thespians  and  four  hundred  Thebans. — In  addition 
to  those  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  Opuntian  Locrians  had 
obeyed  the  call,  mustering  with  all  their  forces,  together  with 
a  thousand  of  the  Phocians.    For  the  Greeks  themselves  9  had 
invoked    them    to   assist,   saying,    through    messengers,   that 
"  they  themselves  were  come  as  a  van-guard,  and  that  the 
"  rest  of  the  allies  were  expected  every  day ;  the  sea  was  in 
"  safe  keeping,  being  guarded  by  the  Athenians,  and  the 
"  ^Eginetae,  and  those  stationed  in  the  sea  service ;  they  had 
"  therefore  nothing  to  fear ;  for  it  was  not  a  god  that  was 
"  marching  against  Greece,  but  a  man ;  there  never  was,  nor 
"  would  there  ever  be,  a  mortal  with  whose  prosperity  evil 
"  was  not  mingled  from  his  birth1;    but  that  the  greatest 
"  calamity  visited  the  greatest  mortals2;  therefore,  even  the 
"  invader,   since  he  was  but  a  mortal,  must  fall  from  his 
"  glory  3."     The  others  hearing  this  proceeded  to  the  assist- 

204  ance  of  the  Greeks  near  Trachis. — Over  these  troops  there 
were  various  leaders4,  according  to  the  countries  of  each  ;  but 


8  "  The  Gate ;    a  word,"  says  Mr.         '  Construction :  i7»aw  huroi  ov&im,  ru 
Mitford,  "  of  precisely  the  same  import  ol    xttxc*    fftnifti%0t>     («•«"«     iyaAiTtirf). 
in  the  common  speech  of  many  parts  of  Schweig.  Lei.  Herod,  voc.  ffvpp'iffyw. 
England."     Hence   the  pass  probably         2  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  668, 
derived    its    more  general    appellation,  or  sect.  462,  2d  paragraph. 
Therjnopylze,  the  Hot  Gate,   from  the        3  Mr.  Mitford  translates,  much  better 
vicinity   of  the   Chytri,   or    hot   baths.  I    think,  "would    be    disappointed    of 
Translat.  his  hope."     Larcher  translates  likewise, 

9  That  is  to  say,  the  Greeks  who  were  '-'  devoit  etre  frustre  de  ses  esperances." 
at  Thermopylae,  in  the  neighbourhood  of        •»  See  Matthia;,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  420, 
which  lay  the  territories  of~Phocis  and  of  or  sect.  288,  f.  ob*.  3. 

the  Opuntian  Locrians.     Translat. 
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the  one  mostly  admired,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
whole  combined  army,  was  the  Lacedemonian,  Leonidas, 
sprung  from  the  following  ancestors;  Anaxandrides  his  fa- 
ther, Leon  his  grandfather,  Eurycratide's 5,  Anaxander,  Eu- 
rycrates,  Polydorus,  Alcamenes,  Telecles,  Archelaus,  Age- 
silaus,  Doryssus,  Leobotes,  Echestratus,  Agis,  Eurysthenes, 
Aristodemus,  Aristomachus,  Cleodaeus,  Hyllus,  Hercules. 
He  had  obtained  the  royal  dignity  at  Sparta  by  an  unex- 
pected circumstance. — For  as  he  had  two  elder  brothers,  205 
Cleomenes  and  Dorieus,  he  was  far  from  thinking  about  the 
royal  office ;  but  Cleomenes  having  died  without  male  issue, 
and  Dorieus  being  no  longer  in  existence,  but  having  like- 
wise died  in  Sicily  6,  the  throne  of  consequence  descended  to 
Leonidas,  not  only  because  he  was  older  than  Cleombrotus, 
(who  was  the%  youngest  son  of  Anaxandrides,)  but  as  he  had 
also  married  the  daughter  of  Cleomenes.  He  7,  now  proceeded 
to  Thermopylae,  choosing  his  three  hundred  men,  according 
to  law  8,  and  such  as  had  families.  Before  his  arrival  at  the 
muster,  he  united  to  his  troops  the  Thebans9,  to  the  number 
which  I  have  stated ;  their  leader  was  Leontiades,  the  son  of 
Eurymachus ;  the  motive  for  which  Leonidas  was  so  anxious 
to  obtain  the  reinforcement  of  the  Thebans  particularly  from 
among  all  the  Grecian  nations  was  this,  that  they  were  strongly 
accused1  of  inclining  to  the  Mede;  he  invited  them  therefore 
to  the  war,  from  a  wish  to  see  whether  they  would  send  any 
forces  with  him,  or  whether  they  would  openly  reject  the 
league  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Thebans,  although  they  were 
otherwise  inclined,  granted  the  supply. — The  Spartans  sent  206 
Leonidas  and  these  troops  first,  to  the  end  that  the  other 
allies,  seeing  them,  might  march  out,  and  not  like  the  others 

5  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  399,  illos  (nempe  lege  constitutes)  trecentos 
or  sect.  273.  viros,  sive  legitimum  numerum  trecen- 

6  See  v.  45,  46;  vii.  158.  torum  virorum."     For  remarks  on  these 

7  Si  refers  to  A«ay/3»f  in  the  foregoing  different  explanations,  the  reader  is  re- 
chapter;    all  between  being  a  paren-  ferred    to    the    very    learned    note   of 
thesis :    see  Matthias,   Gr.   Gramm.  p.  Larcher,  and  to  the  acute  comment  of 
687,  or  sect.  477,  a.  Schweighaeuser,  on  this  passage.^  Trains/. 

8 ' KCfrtfriuTetf :  a  word,  the  meaning        9  **)  0»/3«/a»    row   (for    out}  «7»« 

of  which  is  very  far  from  being  clear.  \oynru^ws  If  rti  fyitp.ov.    See  Mattlua-, 

The  different   interpretations    proposed  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  498,  or  sect.  354,  at  the 

are  these:    1.  Taking  xa-rtirrfSras   as  beginning. 

equivalent  to  Iv  fatia.  wriZ<r*t,  "  of        l  f&*  xarny^nra  priS^u*.    1  he  verl 

the    proper    age,    capable    of    bearing  xa-r*iV'wr«  seems  to  be  taken  irnpei 

armsf"  rnakhv?  the  article  <r»ls  to  refer  sonally  :  according  to  Valla  it  is  Attic- 

to  wimwr/w,  the  three  hundred  men-  ally  placed  for  Mnytfu,  and  governed 

tioned  at  c.  202.     Schweig.   Ven.  Lot.  by  Aw/to.    .Lector  sentent.am  se.rua- 

2,  That  of  Larcher;  "le  corps  fixe  et  tur,  quam  veritati  favere  judicant.     A. 

permanent;    the   regular    and   standing  Port.  Lex.  Ion.  voc. 
carps."    3.  That  of  Schiilz :  "  constitutes 
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turn  over  to  the  Medes,  if  they  heard  that  the  Spartans  were 
delaying ;  after  which,  as  the  Carnea2  were  now  an  obstacle  to 
them,  they  intended  to  celebrate  their  festival,  and  then, 
leaving  a  garrison  at  Sparta,  make  all  speed  to  join  the  war 
with  their  whole  forces.  The  rest  of  the  confederates  like- 
wise determined  upon  acting  in  the  same  manner ;  for  at  the 
same  time  with  these  events3  the  period  of  the  Olympic  games 
occurred;  not  thinking  therefore  that  the  contest  would  be 
decided  so  quickly  at  Thermopylae,  they  sent  on  a  van-guard. 
Such  was  the  plan  on  which  they  proposed  to  act. 

207  The  Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  when  the  Persian  was  come 
near  the  pass,  being  seized  with  terror,  began  to  consult  about 
a  retreat ;    the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians  were  therefore  of 
opinion  that  they  should  proceed  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
keep  watch  on  the  Isthmus ;  but  the  Phocians  and  Locrians 
being  highly  indignant  at  that  proposal,  Leonidas  voted  that 
they  should  stand  to  their  post,  and  send  messengers  to  the 
cities,  inviting  them  to  give  assistance,  as  they  were  now  too 

208  few  4  to  repel  the  host  of  the  Medes. — While  the  Greeks  were 
debating  these  matters,  Xerxes  sent  a  horse  scout  to  recon- 
noitre how  many  they  were,  and  what  they  were  doing :  for 
he  had  heard,  when  he  was  yet  in  Thessaly,  that  a  small  band 
had  mustered  in  this  place,  and  had  been  informed  respecting 
their  leaders  that  they  were  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Leonidas,  a  descendant  of  Hercules.     The  horse- 
man rode  forward  up  to  the  camp,  and  reconnoitred,  but  he 
did  not  see  the  whole  of  the  army ;  for  it  was  impossible  to 
discern  those  stationed  within  the  wall,   which  the  Greeks 
having  repaired  were  now  guarding ;  he  however  reconnoitred 
those  on  the  outside,  whose  arms  were  pitched  before  the 
wall:  at  that  time  the  Lacedaemonians  happened  to  be  sta- 
tioned on  the  outside ;  and  some  of  those  he  saw  busied  in 
gymnastic   exercises,  others   combing  their   hair;    when   he 
beheld  this  he  was  struck  with  astonishment,  but  ascertained 
their  numbers ;  and  having  examined  every  thing  accurately, 
rode  back  at  his  leisure,  for  no  one  pursued  him,  all  jtreating 
him  with  contempt.     Returning,  he  made  to  Xerxes  a  report 

209  of  all  he  had  seen. — When  Xerxes  heard  his  account,  he 
could  not   conceive  what  however  was  the  truth,  that  they 
were  making  ready  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could^. 

-  A  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Gramm.  p.  538,  or  sect.  386,  1. 
Apollo  Kfynmi  by  the  Dorians  of  the         4  oA/y<w»,  "  too   few."     Matthias,  Gr. 

Peloponnesus,  and  particularly  in  Lace-  Gramm.  p.  652,  or  sect.  448,  b. 
daemonia.  5  «TO  be  killed  and  to  kill  to  their 

3  xa,<ra.    TUUTO    (i.    e.    »cti»    T»V   at/rat  utmost." 
X£ii<>v)  rou-niffi.     See  Matthias,    Greek 
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But  as  they  appeared  to  him  to  behave  in  a  laughable  manner, 
he  summoned  before  him  Demaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  who 
was  in  the  camp :  on  the  arrival  of  Demaratus,  Xerxes  put 
to  him  various  questions  concerning  this  behaviour  of  the 
enemy,  wishing  to  find  out  what  would  be  done  by  the  Lace- 
demonians. Demaratus  spoke :  "  Thou  hast  heard  already, 
"  when  we  were  beginning  our  march  against  Greece,  what  I 
"  had  to  say  concerning  these  men.  But  thou  didst  laugh 
"  at  me,  when  thou  heardest  me  say  what  I  foresaw  would  be 
"  the  issue  of  these  matters :  it  is  with  me,  Sire,  a  violent 
"  struggle  to  follow  truth  in  opposition  to  thy  wishes;  but 
"  listen  to  me  once  more.  Those  men  have  come  to  fight 
"  with  us  for  the  pass,  and  for  that  they  are  making  ready ; 
"  for  such  is  the  custom  that  holds  with  them,  when  they  are 
"  about  to  hazard  their  lives,  then  do  they  dress  their  heads : 
"  know  too,  that  if  thou  subdue  those  now  before  us  and  ' 
"  those  remaining6  at  Sparta,  there  is  no  other  nation  of  men 
"  that  will  abide,  Sire,  to  raise  their  hands  against  thee :  for 
"  now  hast  thou  to  deal  with  the  noblest  kingdom  and  city, 
"  and  with  the  most  valiant  men  of  Greece."  These  words 
seemed  to  Xerxes  little  deserving  of  credit;  and  he  in  the 
second  place  asked  "  in  what  manner,  being  so  few,  they  could 
"  contend  with  his  army."  Demaratus  said,  "  Sire,  treat  me 
"  as  a  liar,  if  events  do  not  succeed  to  thee  in  the  manner  I 
"  have  said." 

By  so  speaking  he  did  not  persuade  Xerxes.  The  King  210 
therefore  suffered  four  days  to  intervene,  constantly  expecting 
that  the  Greeks  would  retreat ;  but  on  the  fifth,  as  they  had 
not  quitted  the  post,  but  were,  it  appeared  to  him,  remaining 
from  a  motive  of  insolence  and  obstinacy,  he  despatched 
against  them  in  his  Avrath  the  Medes  and  the  Cissians,  com- 
manding them  to  seize  the  enemies,  and  bring  them  alive  into 
his  presence.  The  Medes,  having  advanced,  charging  against 
the  Greeks,  fell  in  great  numbers;  others  succeeded,  and, 
although  severely  worsted,  did  not  give  up  their  ground,  but 
made  it  evident  to  every  one,  and  most  of  all7  to  the  King 
himself,  that  they  were  many  men,  and  few  soldiers:  this 
engagement  lasted  the  whole  day.— When  the  Medes  had  211 
been  so  roughly  handled  they  withdrew,  and  the  Persians 
(those  whom  the  King  called  "  immortals,"  and  over  whom 
Hydarnes  commanded)  succeeding  them,  marched  to  the  at- 
tack, as  if  they,  at  any  rate,  would  easily  settle  the  business. 

6    <ro    iixtiMvov   for    raui     vrepivovrcis.         7  ,lx,  fattr*   for  piilifra.     MatthifE, 
Matthiae,  Or.  Gramm.  p.  394,  or  sect.     Gr.  Gramm.  p.  668,  or  sect.  463. 
269. 
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But  even  they,  when  engaged  with  the  Greeks,  made  no 
greater  impression  than  the  Medic  troops,  but  had  the  same 
success ;  because  they  had  to  fight  in  a  narrow  space,  so  that 
they  could  not  avail  themselves  of  their  numbers,  and  likewise 
they  used  javelins  shorter  than  those  of  the  Greeks.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Lacedaemonians  fought  memorably,  giving  in 
several  instances  proof  that  they  were  skilful  warriors  fighting 
against  men  that  had  not  been  trained;  more  particularly 
when  they  would  turn  their  backs  on  the  enemy,  as  if  for- 
sooth they  were  going  to  run  away  in  a  body ;  at  which  time 
the  barbarians,  seeing  them  retreat,  would  follow  up  with 
shouts  and  noise,  and  the  Greeks,  when  on  the  point  of  being 
overtaken,  would  turn  upon  their  heels,  and  face  the  bar- 
barians; and  by  so  doing  they  brought  down  innumerable 
multitudes  of  the  Persians ;  some  few  likewise  of  the  Spartans 
fell  at  those  times.  The  Persians,  in  spite  of  their  efforts, 
not  being  able  to  gain  upon  the  pass,  although  they  made 
their  attacks  in  squadrons,  and  in  every  possible  manner, 

212  retreated. — It  is  said,  that  during  these  onsets  of  the  battle, 
the  King,  who  was  a  spectator,  leaped  thrice  from  his  throne, 
being  in  fear  for  his  army.     Thus  was  the  ground  disputed 
that  day.     On  the  following  day  the  barbarians  fought  with 
no  better  success:  for,  as  the  Greeks  were  few  in  number, 
the  barbarians,   expecting  they  were  covered  with   wounds, 
and  would  not  be  able  again  to  raise  their  hands  against  them, 
charged  once  more ;   but  the  Greeks  were  divided  in  squa- 
drons,  according  to  their  nations,  and  all  fought  in   turn, 
except  the  Phocians ;  for  those  latter  were  stationed  on  the 
mountain  to  guard   the  path.     And  as  the  Persians  found 
nothing  different  from  what   they  had  seen  the  day  before, 
they  retreated. 

213  The  King  being  embarrassed  as  to  what  plan  he  should 
adopt  in  the  present   circumstance,   Ephialtes8,   the  son  of 
Eurydemus,  a  native  of  Malis,  presented  himself  before  him, 
expecting  he  should  -  receive   something  considerable  at  his 
hands,  and  pointed  out  the  path  leading  through  the  moun- 
tains to  Thermopylae,  and  so  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
Greeks  stationed  there.    Subsequently,  from  fear  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, he  fled  into  Thessaly ;  having  thus  fled,  he  was 
outlawed,  and  a  price  was  set  on  his  head 9  by  the  Pylagori, 
when  the  Amphictyons l  were  assembled  at  the  Pylaean  ses- 

8  'EtriaAriK ,  an  Ion.  for  'Ep/aA.T«.  l  Concerning  the  Amphictyons,  some 

9  i#ixn£vrruv  ,vm  x£*p.a,>r»,  to  set  a  of   whom    were    called    Pylagori,    the 
price  on  a  person,  making  it  known  by  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  Potter's 
a  herald ;  to  outlaw.  Schneid.  Gr,  Gei m.  Grecian  Antiquities  :  I  much  regret  that 
Lex.  the  limits  of  my  work  will  not  allow  me 
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sions2.  Some  time  after,  having  returned  to  Anticyra,  he 
was  killed  by  Athenades,  a  native  of  Trachis;  Athenades 
killed  Ephialtes  for  another  reason,  which  I  shall  mention  in 
the  course  of  my  history3;  he  was  however  rewarded  none 
the  less  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  Thus,  therefore,  did  Ephi- 
altes meet  his  death,  subsequently  to  these  events.  —  There  is  214 
another  account  given,  namely,  that  Onetas,  the  son  of  Pha- 
nagoras,  a  native  of  Carystus,  and  Corydallus  of  Anticyra, 
were  the  persons  who  gave  the  information  to  the  King,  and 
acted  as  guides  round  the  mountain  to  the  Persians  ;  but,  to 
me  at  least,  the  report  is  by  no  means  deserving  of  credit  ; 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  may  be  inferred  from  this,  namely, 
that  the  Pylagori  of  the  Greeks  did  not  set  a  price  on  the 
heads  of  Onetas  and  Corydallus,  but  upon  that  of  Ephialtes 
the  Trachinian4;  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  truth  :  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
Ephialtes  fled  on  that  account.  Onetas  might  indeed  have 
known  of  the  path,  though  he  was  not  a  native  of  Malis,  if  he 
had  often  visited  the  country  ;  but  as  it  was  Ephialtes  that 
guided  the  enemy  round  the  mountain  by  that  path,  him  do 
I  record  as  the  traitor.  —  Xerxes,  approving  of  what  Ephialtes  215 
promised  to  perform,  and  filled  with  joy,  forthwith  sent 
Hydarnes  and  the  troops  under  the  command  of  that  ge- 
neral5; and  they  started  from  the  camp  about  the  lighting  of 
lamps.  The  people  of  Malis  had  discovered  this  path,  and 
when  they  had  found  it  out,  had  conducted  the  Thessalians 
upon  the  Phocians,  at  the  time  when  the  Phocians,  having 
fortified  the  entrance  of  Thermopylae  with  a  wall,  were  under 
shelter  from  invasion  ;  accordingly  it  appears  that  from  that 
time  the  Malians  made  a  very  improper  use  of  this  path  .—  • 
It  is  thus  situated  :  it  commences  at  Asopus,  where  that  216 
river  flows  from  the  cleft  of  the  mountain  ;  the  name  of  the 
mountain  and  the  path  is  one  and  the  same,  Anopaea;  this 
Anopsea  extends  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  and  termi- 


to  present  my  reader  with  a  translation  Trachinian,  although 

of  Larcher's  learned  Essay,  contained  in  called  him  a  Blal.an, 

the  fourth  volume,  p.  270,  seq.  of  his  terms  are  equivalent,  as 

a  part  of  Malis.     Lurcher. 

*  nS,,,  understand  ,«„,     The  *  The  ten  thousand  "  immortals."  See 

name  of  the  assembly  of  ths  Amphicty-  83J211'         f  „      d  s^eighenser's 

°^'etf£  JSSSt*  ..he,  int^Sn,  U,ch  ggW 

STA'SSi  JSffi 

has  forgotten  to  fulfil,  or  else  all  his  that  it  had  £*",«  £  £  «  it 

works   lave    not   come    down    to   us.  ^jftj^jfcV 

ere  calls  the  traitor  a  lien,"La,^.    See  Schweig.  Not. 
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nates  towards  the  city  of  Alpenus,  which  is  the  first  town  of 
the  Locrians  on  the  side  of  the  Malians,  near  the  rock  called 
Melampygus,  and  the  haunts  of  the  Cercopes ;  and  there  the 

217  path  is  narrowest. — By  this  path  so  situate  the  Persians,  after 
crossing  the   Asopus,  marched   the  whole  night,  having  on 
their  right  the  mountains  of  the  QEtseans,  on  their  left  those  of 
the  Trachinians ;  the  dawn  appeared,  and  they  were  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.     In  this  part  of  the  mountain,  as 
has  been  before  shewn  by  me7,  one  thousand  heavy-armed 
soldiers  of  the  Phocians  were  posted  as  a  guard,  to  defend 
their  own  territory,  and  to  watch  the  path ;    for  the  pass 
below  was  guarded   by  those   that  have  been  mentioned 8, 
while  the  Phocians  had  of  their  own  accord  accepted  the  post 

218  of  guarding  the  pathway  over  the  mountain. — The  Phocians 
discovered  the  enemy  in  the  following  manner,  but  not  be- 
fore they  had  made  the  ascent ;  (for  the  Persians  were  not 
seen   ascending9,   the    whole    mountain   being   covered   with 
oaks:)   it  was  a  calm,  and  a  great  rustling  taking  place,  as 
one  may  suppose,  among  the  leaves  scattered  under  foot,  the 
Phocians  leapt  up,  and  put  on  their  arms,  when  immediately 
the  barbarians  made  their  appearance ;  when  these  latter  saw 
men  clad  in  arms  they  were  astonished,  as,  though  they  did 
not  expect  any  one  to  appear  and  oppose  them,  they  had  now 
fallen  in   with   an  army.     Then   Hydarnes,  fearing  lest  -the 
Phocians  might  be  Lacedaemonians,  enquired  of  Ephialtes  of 
what  nation  the  troops  were ;  informed  of  the  truth,  he  drew 
up  the  Persians  as  for  battle ;  and  the  Phocians,  having  been 
hit  by  many  and  frequent   arrows,  and  convinced   that  the 
enemy  had  come  to  attack  them  alone,  fled  up  to  the  pinnacle 
of  the  -mountain,  and  prepared  for  death.     Such   therefore 
was  their  resolution :  the  Persians,  however,  following  Ephi- 
altes and  Hydarnes,  took  no  account  of  the  Phocians,  but 
rapidly  descended  the  mountain. 

219  ^-°   *ne    Greeks,   who    were   at    Thermopylae,   the   divine 
Megistias,  inspecting  the  victims,  first  announced  the  death 
that  awaited  them  on  the  morrow ;  afterwards  deserters  came, 
giving  an  account  of  the  circuit  the  Persians  were  taking; 
these  brought  their  information  when  it  was  already  night ; 
thirdly,   the  scouts,  when  day  had  already  broke,  running 
down  from   the  heights,   confirmed   the  tidings.     Then    the 
Greeks  held  council,  and  their  opinions  were  divided ;  some 
urging  that  they  should  not  quit  their  post,   while  others 


7  See  chap.  22.  »  See  chap.  202. 

9  ava/Wva»TEj  sXav0a»ev.   See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramra.  p.  840,  or  sect.  552,  2. 
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supported  the  contrary  :  having  broken  up  the  council1,  some 
took  their  departure,  and  disbanding  proceeded  each  towards 
his  own  home,  whereas  others  of  the  number  prepared  to 
abide  with  Leonidas  in  that  place.  —  It  is  likewise  related,  220 
that  Leonidas  sent  them  away  himself,  having  it  at  heart  that 
they  should  not  perish  ;  but  thinking  that  neither  he  himself 
nor  the  Spartans  who  were  present  could  honourably  desert 
the  post,  to  defend  which  they  had  originally  come.  And  I 
myself  am  rather  of  this  opinion,  that  Leonidas,  when  he  saw 
his  allies  were  disheartened,  and  would  not  willingly  join  him 
in  facing  the  danger,  commanded  them  to  depart  ;  that  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  brave  2  in  himself  to  depart  ;  whereas 
if  he  stayed  at  his  post  a  great  fame  would  remain  to  him,  and 
the  prosperity  of  Sparta  would,  not  be  quenched  ;  for  it  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  Pythia  to  the  Spartans,  when  they 
consulted  the  oracle  about  this  war,  immediately  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  breaking  out,  that  "  either  Lacedaemon  would  be 
"  overturned  by  the  barbarians,  or  their  king  would  perish."" 
This  answer  she  pronounced,  couched  in  hexameter  verse,  the 
words  of  which  were  these  :  "  To  you,  O  dwellers  of  spacious 
"  Sparta's  soil,  either  shall  your  vast,  famed  city  be  overturned 
"  by  men,  from  Perseus  sprung3;  or,  if  not  so,  the  land  of 
"  Lacedaemon  shall  weep  a  king,  deceased,  from  Hercules 
"  sprung.  For  nor  the  strength  of  bulls,  nor  that  of  lions, 
"  shall  withstand  his  shock  ;  for  he  hath  the  strength  of 
"  Jove  ;  nor  shall  he,  I  say,  be  repressed,  ere  he  have  gained 
"  one  of  these.""  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  Leonidas, 
reflecting  on  the  above  answer,  and  wishing  to  secure  the 
glory  only  to  the  Spartans,  dismissed  the  allies,  rather  than 
that  the  seceders,  differing  from  him  in  opinion,  should  have 
taken  their  departure  in  such  an  unsoldierlike  manner.— 
this  question  the  following  likewise  is  a  most  cogent  argument 
in  my  favour  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Leonidas  not  only 
dismissed  the  others,  but  even  the  divine  who  followed  his 
army,  Megistias  the  Acarnanian,  (said  to  be  original  y  de- 
scended from  Melampus,  and  the  same  who  had  predicted  from 
the  victims  what  was  about  to  succeed  to  them,)  in  order  that 
he  might  not  perish  with  them.  But  the  divine,  although 
dismisted,  did  not  himself  5  quit  the  army,  but  sent  away  a 
son  that  he  had  in  this  expedition,  and  who  was  his  only  c 


'That  is  to  say,  the  Persians.     See    sect.  494,  1. 
cliap.  150,  and  vi.  54.     n^iriiiwi  is  a 
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— Accordingly  the  allies  that  were  dismissed  obeyed  Leonidas, 
and  went  their  ways6.  The  Thespians  and  Thebans  were 
the  only  confederates  that  remained  with  the  Lacedaemonians ; 
of  these  the  Thebans  remained  against  their  will  and  choice ; 
for  Leonidas  retained  them,  considering  them  in  the  light  of 
hostages ;  whereas  the  Thespians  remained  of  their  own  per- 
fectly free  will,  as  they  declared  they  would  not  depart,  and 
forsake  Leonidas  and  those  with  him,  but  abiding,  shared 
their  death.  The  leader  of  these  latter  was  Demophilus,  the 
son  of  Diadromas. 

223  Xerxes,  having  as  the  sun  rose  made  libations,  tarried  some 
time,  and  began  his  attack  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  7, 
as  he  had  been  desired  to  do  by  Ephialtes ;  because  the  de- 
scent from  the  top  is  more  direct,  and  the  distance  much 
shorter,  than  the  circuit  and  ascent 8.     Accordingly  the  bar- 
barians, under  Xerxes,  marched  forwards;   and  the  Greeks 
under  Leonidas,  going  to  death,  advanced  much  farther  in 
the  wider  part  of  the  gorge  than  they  had  done  at  first ;  for 
till  now9  the  wall  had  served  them  as  a  defence,  and  on  the 
previous  days  they  had  taken  up  their  position  in  the  nar- 
rower parts1,  and  there  fought.     On  this  day,  accordingly, 
engaging  beyond  the  narrows,  a  vast  multitude  of  the  barba- 
rians fell ;  for  the  officers  of  the'  squadrons,  standing  in  the 
rear  with  scourges  in  their  hands,  flogged  every  one  of  their 
men,  compelling  them  to  keep  on  the  advance :  thus  many  of 
them  fell  into  the  sea,  and  perished ;  many  more  still  were 
trodden  alive   under  foot  by  their  fellow-soldiers ;    and  no 
account  was  had  of  the   dying.     For  the  Lacedaemonians, 
knowing  death  awaited  them  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  made  the  circuit  of  the  mountain,  desperate,  and  heed- 
less of  life,  exhibited  the  greatest  possible  valour  against  the 

224  barbarians. — Already  now  were  the  lances  of  most  of  them  shi- 

6  See  Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  857,  eight  o'clock,  for  instance,  according  to 
or  sect.  559,  c.'2d  paragraph.  our  mode  of  reckoning  time,  in  summer, 

7  Literally,  "  at  the  time  when   the  and  at  ten  in  winter.     Larcher. 
market  or  square  is  generally  filled  or  8  In  fact,  had   the  descent  been  as 
frequented."     The  division  of  the  day  long  as  the  ascent,  it  would  not  have 
(with  the  Greeks)  began  at  sun-rise,  and  been  time  to  lead  on  the  troops  till  the 
finished  at  sun-set.    The  forenoon  was  evening.    Translat. 

divided  into  six  hours,  and  the  afternoon         9  TO  ft\»  y«g  ?gi/^«,  &c.  belongs  to  the 

likewise  into  six  hours.     The  hours  in  preceding  days.    The  meaning  had  been 

summer  were  therefore  longer  than  those  clearer  if  the  words  were   c«  fit*  ya.% 

of  winter ;  and  although  in  winter  and  igvpa   reu   rti^as   \$v\u.affire,   a>a,   <rus 

summer  the  square  did  not  begin  to  be  v^art^et,;  fifti^ai,    ol    Jt    vx&fovns ,   &c. 

filled  till  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  yet,  Wessel. 

taking  into  consideration  the  difference         *  That  is  to  say,  beyond  the  wall 

between  the  hours  of  summer  and  those  towards  Thessaly,  where  the  pass  is,  (if* 

of  winter,  they  must  have  met  together  pout*  apafyTe;. 
earlier  in  summer   than   in   winter;    at 
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vered,  and  they  were  proceeding  to  cut  down  the  Persians  with 
the  sword  :  at  this  part  of  the  battle  fell  Leonidas,  fighting 
with  undaunted  bravery  ;  and  with  him  fell  other  illustrious 
Spartans,  whose  names  I  have  enquired  and  learnt  as  of 
worthy  men  ;  I  have  even  enquired  and  learnt  those  of  all 
the  three  hundred.  On  the  side  of  the  Persians,  others  many 
and  illustrious  fell  at  the  same  place  ;  but  more  particularly  2 
two  sons  of  Darius,  Abrocomes  and  Hyperanthes,  born  to 
Darius  of  Phratagune,  the  daughter  of  Artanes.  This  Ar- 
tanes  was  brother  to  King  Darius,  son  to  Hystaspes,  and 
grandson  to  Arsames  ;  when  he  gave  his  daughter  to  Darius, 
he  added  his  whole  fortune  to  the  gift,  as  she  was  his  only 
child.  —  Accordingly  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  fell  at  this  spot,  226 
fighting  over  the  body  of  Leonidas,  and  a  furious  struggle 
ensued  hand  to  hand  *  between  Persians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
till  at  last  the  Greeks  bore  away  valiantly  the  corpse  from  under 
the  slain,  and  four  times  did  they  repulse  the  foe.  This  close 
fighting  lasted  till  the  time  that  the  party  guided  by  Ephialtes 
arrived  ;  when  the  Greeks  learnt  that  these  latter  were  tome, 
forthwith  the  battle  took  another  turn;  for  they  retreated 
back  to  the  narrow  of  the  way,  and,  passing  to  the  other  side 
of  the  wall,  took  *  up  a  position  on  the  hillock,  all  in  one 
close  body,  excepting  the  Thebans.  This  hillock  is  in  the 
entrance,  at  the  place  where  now  stands  the  lion  of  stone  to 
the  memory  of  Leonidas.  The  Lacedaemonians  here  defend- 
ing themselves  with  their  swords,  those  who  had  them  still 
left,  and  the  others  with  their  hands  and  mouths,  the  barba- 
rians buried  them  under  their  arrows;  some,  after  bursting 
the  wall,  attacking  them  in  the  front  ;  others,  after  surround- 
ing them,  attacking  them  on  every  side. 

Although  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Thespians  all  behaved  226 
in  this  manner,  yet  it  is  related,  that  the  man  who  shewed 
himself  most  conspicuous  by  his  valour  was  Dieneces  the 
Spartan,  whom  they  represent  to  have  made  the  following 
observation  previously  to  their  closing  with  the  Medes  :  un- 
derstanding from  some  Trachinian,  that  when  the  barbarians 
let  fly  their  arrows,  they  would  hide  the  sun  with  the  multi- 
tude of  their  shafts,  such  were  the  multitudes  of  the  enemies  ; 
Dieneces,  not  alarmed  at  this  report,  said,  turning  into  con- 
tempt the  numbers  of  the  Medes,  that  "their  Trachinian 
"  friend  announced  to  them  a  very  advantageous  circum- 
«  stance;  since,  if  the  Medes  hid  the  sun,^they  should  have 
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"  to  fight  them  in  the  shade,  not  in  the  sunshine."     Such, 
and  other  remarks  of  the  same  kind,  they  represent  Dieneces' 

227  to  have  left  as  memorials. — Next  to  him  two  Lacedaemonian 
brothers  are  said  to  have  excelled  in  prowess,  Alpheus  and 
Maron,  sons  of  Orsiphantus.     Of  the  Thespians  one  whose 
name  was  Dithyrambus,  son  of  Armatides,  gained  the  greatest 

228  glory. — In  honour  of  the  slain,  who  were  buried  on  the  spot 
where  they  fell,   and  of  those  who  died  previously  to  the 
departure  of  the  confederates  dismissed  by  Leonidas,  inscrip- 
tions to  the  following  effect  were  carved  :  "  Erst  here  did  four 
"  thousand  from  Peloponnesus  fight  against  three  hundred 
"  tens  of  thousands.'1'1     The  above  inscription  is  engraved  in 
honour  of  all  that  fell ;  in  honour  of  the  Spartans  in  parti- 
cular the  following  inscription  is  seen  :  "  Stranger,  go  tell  the 

,  "  Lacedaemonians  that  here  we  lie,  obedient  to  their  behests." 
Such  is  the  epitaph  to  the  Lacedaemonians :  over  the  divine 
the  following  is  placed  :  "  This  is  the  monument  of  the  va- 
"  liant  Megistias,  whom  erst  the  Medes  passing  Sperchius1 
"  stream  slew;  a  prophet  he,  who,  though  he  scanned  full 
"  well  death  forth  advancing,  disdained  to  quit  Sparta's 
"  chiefs."  With  the  exception  of  the  epitaph  on  the  divine, 
it  was  the  Amphictyons  who  honoured  them  with  inscriptions 
and  pillars ;  that  of  the  divine  was  set  up  by  Simonides,  the 
son  of  Leoprepis,  as  a  tribute  of  friendship. 

229  It  is  likewise  related,  that  two  of  these  three  hundred, 
Eurytus  and  Aristodemus,  when  an  opportunity  was  presented 
to  both,  if  they  had  followed  the  same  counsel,  either  to  return 
safe  alike  to  Sparta,  as  they  had  been  separated  from  the 
camp  by  Leonidas,  and  lay  at  Alpeni,  suffering  most  severely 
from  a  disorder  in  the  eyes ;  or,  if  they  had  chosen  to  stay, 
to  die  with  the  others :  those  two  persons,  having,  I  say,  an 
opportunity  tp  do  either  of  the  above,  could  not  agree ;  but, 
differing  in  opinion,  Eurytus,  when  he  heard  of  the  Persians 
having  made  the  circuit,  called  for  his  arms,  and  having  put 
them  on,  commanded  his  Helot  to  conduct  him  to  the  field  of 
battle ;  his  conductor,  as  soon  as  he  had  led  him  to  the  place, 
took  to  flight,  and  the  Spartan,  rushing  into  the  medly,  fell. 
But  Aristodemus,  it  is  related,  being  faint-hearted,  remained. 
Now  if  Aristodemus  had  been  the  only  one  sick,  and  so  had 
returned  to  Sparta,  or  even  had  they  both  returned  together, 
it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  Spartans  would  not  have  directed 
their  anger  against  them ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  one  of 
them  having  died,  and  the  other,  though  he  had  the  same 
reason,  having  refused  to  die,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 

230  them  to  evince  great  anger  against  Aristodemus. — Some  per- 
sons, accordingly,  represent  Aristodemus  to  have  sought  his 
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safety  at  Sparta  in  the  manner  and  from  the  motive  I  have 
mentioned ;   others  affirm,  that  having  been  sent  as  a  mes- 
senger frpm  the  camp,  though  it   was  in  his  power  to  be 
present  at  the  engagement,  he  would  not,  but,  tarrying  on  the 
road,  saved  his  life ;    while  his  fellow-messenger,  arriving  in 
time  for  the  battle,  died. — At  his  return  to  Lacedaemon,  231 
Aristodemus  met  with  scoffs  and  insults ;  insults  such  that 
not  one  of  the  Spartans  would  give  him  fire,  or  converse  with 
him  ;  and  was  scoffed,  being  called  Aristodemus  the  trembler. 
But  in  the  battle  of  Plataea  he  wiped  away  all  the  disgrace  he 
had  brought  on  himself5. — It  is  said  also  that  another  mes-232 
senger,  despatched  from  the  camp  into  Thessaly,  survived 
out  of  the  three  hundred,  whose  name  was  Pantites;    and 
that  on   his  return  to  Sparta,  being  held  in  dishonour,  he 
hanged  himself. — The  Thebans,  over  whom  Leontiades  com-  233 
manded,  siding  until  now  with  the  Greeks,  had  fought,  com- 
pelled by  necessity,  against  the  King's  army;,  but  when  they 
beheld  the  forces  of  the  Persians  getting  the  upper  hand,  at  the 
time  when  the  Greeks  commanded  by  Leonidas  were  hurrying 
up  the  hill,  they  separated  from  them,  stretched  out  their  arms, 
and  drew  near  to  the  barbarians,  saying  what  was  the  truest 
of  all  speeches,  that  "  they  too  were  on  the  side  of  the  Medes, 
"  and  had  been  among  the  first  to  give  earth  and  water  to 
"  the  King ;  that  they  had  come  to  Thermopylae  constrained 
"  by  necessity,  and  were  guiltless  of  the  blow  that  had  been 
"  inflicted  on  the  King."     So  that  by  so  speaking  they  saved 
their  lives ;  for  they  had  the  Thessalians  for  witnesses  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  said:    but  they  were  not,  however,  so 
lucky,  at  least  in  all  respects;    for  the  barbarians,  seizing 
them  when  they  came  up,  put  some  of  them  to  death  as  they 
approached,  and,  by  the  orders  of  Xerxes,  marked  most  of 
them  with  the  royal  brand6,  beginning  with  the  captain,  Leon- 
tiades, whose  son  Eurymachus,  some  time  after,  the  Plataeans 
slew,  he' being  at  the  "head  of  four  hundred  Thebans,  and  in 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Plataea. 

In  the  manner  therefore  above  described  the  Greeks  had  234 
fought  near  Thermopylae.     And  Xerxes  calling  Demaratus 
questioned  him,  making  the  following  preface:  "  Demaratus, 
«  thou  art  an  honest  man ;  and  I  bear  witness  to  the  truth  o 
"  thy  words;  for  whatever  thou  hadst  said,  all  has  so  suo- 
"  ceeded :    now  tell  me  how  many  are  the  Lacedaemonians 
"  that  remain,  and  how  many  of  them  are  like  these  in  mat 
"  ters  of  war,  or  whether  they  are  all  so."     Demaratus  re- 

fi  Matthiae/Gr.  Gramm.  p.  591,  or  sect  413,  obs.  5,  2d  paragraph. 
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plied,  "  Sire,  the  numbers  of  all  the  Lacedaemonians  are  great, 
"  and  their  cities  many ;  but  what  thou  wishest  to  learn  thou 
"  shalt  know.  There  is  in  Lacedaemon  a  city,  Sparta,  of 
"  about  eight  thousand  men ;  all  of  whom  are  like  those  who 
"  have  fought  in  this  spot ;  the  rest  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
"  however,  though  valiant,  are  not  equal  to  these."  At  which 
Xerxes  said,  "  In  what  manner,  Demaratus,  shall  we  be  able 
"  to  master  these  people  with  the  least  toil  ?  Come,  explain  ; 
"  for,  since  thou  wast  their  king,  thou  must  know  what  are 

235  "  their  views." — Demaratus  made  answer,  "  Sire,  since  thou 
"  askest  my  advice  so  earnestly,  it  is  right  that  I  should  tell 
"  thee   what  would   be    the   best  plan ;    namely,  that  thou 
"  shouldest  despatch  three  hundred  sail  of  thy  fleet  to  the 
"  Laconian  coast,  off  which   lies  an  island,  whose  name  is 
"  Cythera,  and  of  which   Chilon,  the  wisest  man   that  has 
"  been  among  us,  used  to  say,  '  it  would  be  a  greater  gain  to 
"  the   Spartans  that  it    should    be  sunk  into  the   sea,  than 
"  remain  above  water ;'  for  he  always  dreaded  something  such 
"  as  I  propose  to  £hee  coming  from  it ;  not  that  he  foresaw 
"  the  arrival  of  thy  fleet,  but  he  feared  alike  all  naval  equip- 
"  ments.     Let  the  fleet,  sallying  from  that  island,  terrify  the 
"  Lacedaemonians ;  so  long  as  they  have  war  close  to  their 
"  home,  thou  needest  not  fear  that  when  the  rest  of  Greece  is 
"  attacked  by  the  land  forces  they  should  march  to  its  assist- 
"  ance.     When  the  rest  of  Greece  shall  have  been  enthralled, 
"  the  Laconian  territory  left  to  itself  will  be  too  weak.     But 
"  if  thou  do  not  act   in   this  manner,  the  following,  is  what 
"  thou  must  expect :  there  is  a  narrow  isthmus  belonging  to 
"  Peloponnesus :  and  in  that  place  take  thy  account  that  a 
"  struggle  greater  than  that  which  has  taken  place  will  await 
"  thee  from  all  the  Peloponnesians,  bound  by  oath  against 
"  thee :    whereas  by  acting  in  the  other  manner,  both  that 
"  isthmus  and  the  cities  will  bend  to  thy  power  without  a 

236  "  struggle." — After  him   spoke  Achaemenes,  the  commander 
of  the  naval  forces,  and  brother  to  Xerxes ;  he  was  present  at 
the  conversation,  and  feared  that  Xerxes  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  adopt  that  plan :  "  Sire,  I  see  thee  hearkening  to  the 
"  words  of  a  man  who  envies  thy  success,  or  even  seeks  to 
"  betray  thy  cause ;  for  such  are  the  customs  the  Greeks  love 
"  to  follow ;    they  envy  success,  and  detest  superior  power. 
"  If  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  when  four  hundred  ships 
"  have   been  wrecked,  thou  sendest  away  three  hundred  to 
"  circumnavigate    Peloponnesus,  our   adversaries    will   be    a 
"  match  for  us ;    whereas  by  remaining  undivided,  our  sea 
"  forces  become  invincible  by  them,  nor  will  they  be  at  all  a 
"  match  for  thee;  moreover  the  sea  forces  will  be  of  assistance 
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"  to  the  land  army,  and  the  land  army  to  the  sea  forces  if 
"  they  advance  in  the  same  direction ;  while  if  thou  divide 
"  them,  neither  wilt  thou  be  of  service  to  them,  or  they  to 
"  thee.  Manage  well  thy  own  concerns,  and  be  resolved  not 
"  to  enquire  into  those  of  thy  adversaries,  where  they  will 
"  carry  the  war,  what  they  will  do,  or  how  many  they  are  in 
"  number :  for  surely  they  are  able  to  think  for  themselves, 
"  and  we  in  like  manner  for  ourselves.  And  should  the 
"  Lacedaemonians  march  into  the  field  against  the  Persians, 
"  they  will  not  even  heal  this  one  wound  which  they  Wave 
"  now  received.11 — Xerxes  replied  in  these  words  :  "  Achse-  237 
"  menes,  I  think  thou  speakest  well,  and  so  will  I  act.  But 
"  what  Demaratus  says,  he  imagines  most  advantageous  to 
"  me,  although  he  is  defeated  by  thee  in  counsel ;  for  I  will 
"  not  allow  that  he  does  not  wish  well  to  my  interests,  having 
"  proofs  both  from  what  he  said  before  and  from  the  fact  that 
"  a  citizen  envies  a  citizen  who  is  successful,  and  in  silence 
"  hates  him ;  nor  when  a  citizen  asks  for  counsel,  will  a 
"  fellow-citizen  suggest  what  appears  to  him  best,  unless  he 
"  have  advanced  to  a  high  pitch  of  virtue7.  Such  persons, 
"  however,  are  few.  But  a  friend  delights  in  the  success  of 
"  his  friend,  and  when  consulted  will  give  the  best  advice.  I 
"  therefore  command  all  men  henceforward  to  refrain  from 
"  calumnies  against  Demaratus,  who  is  my  friend.11 — Xerxes  238 
having  so  spoken,  passed  through  the  dead  ;  and  hearing  con- 
cerning Leonidas  that  he  was  king  and  captain  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, he  commanded  them  to  cut  off  his  head,  and 
expose  it  on  a  pole :  it  is  clear  to  me  from  other  proofs,  but 
more  particularly  from  this,  that  King  Xerxes  was  more 
enraged  against  Leonidas  when  alive  than  against  any  other 
man  ;  for  otherwise  never  would  he  have  thus  violated  custom 
in  respect  to  his  body ;  since  of  all  the  nations  I  know,  the 
Persians  are  accustomed  to  shew  the  greatest  honour  to  men 
valiant  in  war.  Accordingly  the  persons  to  whom  those 
orders  were  given  put  them  in  execution. 

I  now  resume  the  narrative  which  I  had  before  interrupted.  239 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  the  first  who  learnt  that  the  King 
was  preparing  an  expedition  against  Greece,  and  accordingly 
they  sent  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  where  the  answer  which  I 
have  mentioned  a  little  higher  up  8  was  pronounced  to  them  : 
they  obtained  their  information  in  a  remarkable  way;  for 
Demaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  having  fled  to  the  Medes, 
was  not  (as  I  suppose,  and  probability  corroborates  my  sup- 

^  xfau  ag!T?y  «£nj*s;r.     Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  455,  or  sect.  318. 
»  See  chap,  220. 
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position)  a  well-wisher  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  question,  whether  what  he  did  was  by  a  motive  of 
benevolence  or  of  exultation.  When  Xerxes  had  determined 
upon  leading  his  forces  against  Greece,  Demaratus,  who  was 
at  ousa,  and  understood  what  was  going  on,  wished  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  Lacedaemonians :  as  he  had  no  other  mode 
of  succeeding,  since  there  was  a  danger  in  being  discovered, 
he  devised  the  following  expedient :  he  took  a  folding  tablet9, 
scraped  off  the  wax,  and  wrote  down  what  was  the  intention 
of  Xerxes  on  the  wood  of  the  tablet.  Having  so  done,  he 
poured  melted  wax  again  over  what  had  been  written,  to  the 
end  that,  carrying  a  blank  tablet,  the  sentinels  might  not 
annoy  him.  When  the  tablet  came  to  Lacedaemon,  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  unable  to  guess  the  meaning,  until  at 
last,  as  I  understand,  the  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  I^eonidas's 
wife,  Gorgo,  made  a  suggestion  to  them.  Having  considered 
,  the  matter,  she  bade  them  melt  the  wax,  when  they  would 
see  what  was  written  on  the  wood ;  following  her  advice,  they 
discovered  the  writing,  and  after  reading  it  sent  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks. 


9  2tXr<«y  3<V<rw;£»v.     This  contrivance  was    poured;     and    the     letters    were 

of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  discarded  scratched  upon  the  wax  when  cool  by 

by  the  adoption  of  slates,   was  for  the  means  of  an  iron  pin,  called  the  style, 

purpose  of  writing  down  their  memoran-  irru^i.     When  closed,  the  tablets  had 

dums.     It  consisted   of  two   triangular  the  form  of  the  Greek  A ;  when  open, 

pieces  of  wood,  over  which  melted  wax  that  of  a  parallelogram  M.  Translat. 
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j[  HE  Greek  nations  appointed  to  the  naval  service  were  1 
these  :  the  Athenians,  who  furnished  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  sail ;  the  Plataeans,  from  a  motive  of  valour  and  zeal, 
though  unacquainted  with  nautical  affairs,  joined  the  Athe- 
nians in  manning  the  vessels ;  the  Corinthians  furnished  forty 
sail ;  the  Megarians  twenty ;  the  Chalcidians  likewise  manned1 
twenty,  the  Athenians  supplying  them  with  the  vessels;  the 
^Eginetas ^furnished  eighteen  sail;  the  Sicyonians  twelve;  the 
Lacedaemonians  ten ;  the  Epidaurians  eight ;  the  Eretrians 
seven;  the  Troezenians  five;  the  Styrians  two;  the  Ceians 
two  ships  and  two  penteconters ;  the  Opuntian  Locrians  also 
lent  their  assistance,  having  seven  penteconters. — Such  there-  2 
fore  were  the  nations  that  served  in  the  war  at  Artemisium ; 
and  I  have  mentioned  how  far  each  contributed  toward  the 
formation  of  the  fleet2;  the  total  of  the  vessels  collected  at 
Artemisium  was,  without  reckoning  the  penteconters,  two 


signifies  to  man  a  ship,  in  ~  i>t  (xara,)  ra  »X«^j  ran  vi£»  'Umrrn 

nautical  language,  whether  with  rowers  #up'i%ovro   (vi*t).      The  conjecture  of 

or    with  fighting  men.   epibata.      See  Schaefer  gives  a  neater  sense :  a/rti  n 

Schneid.  Gr.  Germ.  Lex.  voc.  *X»f«a;,  a-Xw^j,  "  how    many  ships    each   fur- 

and  Schweig.  Not.  nished."     See  Schweig.  Not. 
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hundred  and  seventy-one3.  The  Spartan  admiral4  was  in- 
vested with  the  chief  command ;  he  was  Eurybiades,  the 
son  of  Eurycleides ;  for  the  confederates  had  refused,  "  if 
"  the  Lacedaemonian  did  not  command,  to  follow  Athenian 
"  leaders,  but  threatened 5  to  disperse  the  fleet  about  to  be 

3  "  formed." — For  at  the  beginning,  and  even  before  they  sent 
to  Sicily  to  frame  an  alliance,  the  observation  had  been  made, 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  entrust  the  naval  command  to  the 
Athenians;    but   the  confederates  having  opposed   the  pro- 
posal, the  Athenians  gave  up  the  point,  holding  it  of  high 
importance  that  Greece  should  be   preserved,  and  knowing 
that,  if  they  quarrelled  about  the  command,  Greece  would 
perish.     In  which  they  thought  wisely ;  for  civil  dissension  is 
as  much  worse  than  unanimous  war,  as  war  is  worse  than 
peace.     Convinced  therefore  of  this,  they  did  not  insist,  but 
gave  up  the  point  for  such  time  as  they  were  mainly  in  need 
of  the  assistance  of  the  allies,  as  they  made  evident ;    for, 
after  repelling  the  Persian,  and  when  they  were  already  con- 
tending to  possess  themselves  of  his6  country,  they  took  away 
the  command  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  alleging  as  a  pretext 
the  arrogance  of  Pausanias :  this,  however,  occurred  in  later 
times. 

4  And  at  this  period  the  Greeks  who  had  come  7  to  Artemi- 
sium,  seeing  great  numbers  of  ships  drawn  up  at  Aphetae, 
and  all  parts  full  of  troops,  and  being  seized  with  fear,  as  the 
affairs  of  the  barbarians  had  succeeded  otherwise  than  they  had 

3  The  whole  combined  fleet  at  Artemisium  was  therefore  thus  composed  : 

Triremes.       Penleconters, 
Athenians,  with  Plataeans  mixed  among  their 

crews  127 

Corinthians  •  40 

Megarians      .  20 

Chalcidians,  the  vessels  Athen  an  20 

18 
12 
10 
8 

.  7 
5 
2 

2  2 

0  7 


Sicyonians 

Lacedemonians 

Epidaunans 

Eretrians 

Troezenians 

Styrians 

Ceians 

Opuntian  Locrians 
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4  Concerning  this  use  of  tr»fi^tffftu,  7  The  Greek  has  the  particle  *«*,  the 
see  p.  164,  note  3,  of  this  volume.  power  of  which  is  to  connect  this  ensuing 

5  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  804,  narrative  with  vii.  207.    Of  Ss  I»  Qt^o- 
or  sect.  534.  Compare  p.  172,  note  3,  of  •tvtyiri  "EAXxvty  .  .  .  xttrafputisavris ,  «/5«»- 
this  volume.  \ivwro  irigj  araXAayJJf .   Schweig.  Not. 

6  Supply  y»if  after  <r»s  itfinu. 
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expected,  they  began,  like  those  at  Thermopylce,  to  deliberate 
upon  a  retreat  from  Artemisium  to  the  inner  parts  of  Greece8. 
The  Euboeans,  knowing  they  were  debating  this,  besought 
Eurybiades  to  abide  for  a  short  time,  until  they  might  place 
their  children  and  families  9  in  some  place  of  security  out  of 
the  island;  but  as  they  could  not  prevail  upon  him,  they 
went  from  him  to  Themistocles,  captain  of  the  Athenian 
squadron,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  a  bribe  of  thirty 
talents,  with  the  understanding1  that  they  should  remain  off 
Eubcea,  and  give  battle  on  that  sea.  —  Themistocles  contrived  5 
in  the  following  manner  to  retain  the  Greeks.  Of  the  above 
sum  he  gave  a  share  of2  five  talents  to  Eurybiades,  presenting 
them  as  if  forsooth  from  his  own  purse3.  Having  brought 
over  Eurybiades,  and  as  Adimantus,  the  son  of  Ocytus,  the 
Corinthian  captain,  was  the  only  one  of  the  rest  that  had  any 
dread  4,  and  declared  he  would  take  his  departure  from  Arte- 
misium, and  would  not  remain  ;  to  him  Themistocles  spoke 
thus,  under  oath  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  abandon  us,  for  I  will 
"  give  thee  greater  gifts  than  the  King  of  the  Medes  would 
"  send  thee  if  thou  shouldest  forsake  the  confederates.""  Such 
was  the  language  he  held  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
sent  three  talents  of  silver  on  board  Adimantus's  ship. 
Accordingly  those  captains,  struck  with  the  presents,  were 
brought  over,  and  so  favour  was  shewn  to  the  Euboeans; 
Themistocles  likewise  was  a  gainer,  as  he  kept  unknown  5  to 
any  one  the  rest  of  the  sum  ;  but  they  who  shared  in  the 
money  conceived  that  those  sums  came  from  the  Athenians, 
and  were  given  under  that  condition6.  ' 

Thus,  accordingly,  they  remained  at  Eubcea,  and  there  6 
gave  battle,  which  passed  in  the  manner  I  am  going  to  de- 
scribe.     The   barbarian    having  been   informed    some   time 


8  That  is  to  say,  down  the  Euripus  3  «*£  tuv-rou.    Matthia;,  Gr.  Gramm. 
into  the  Saronic   gulf,  now  called  the  p.  905,  or  sect.  588. 

gulf  ofEgina.  4  u<rra!^tiv  signifies  to  palpitate,  to 

9  oixirns  signifies  generally  a  slave;  tremble.  In  this  passage  Schneider  takes 
but  olxira,  is  likewise  sometimes  used  it  metaphorically  for  to  resist,  to  oppose 
for  wives  and  children  :  of  this  there  can  (sich  sperren,  widersetzen).    I  think  the 
be  no  doubt,  for  Herodotus,  to  vary  his  metaphor  is  very  far-fetched,  and  have 
expression,  in  chap.  106,  of  this  book,  therefore  followed  the  explanation  given 
designates  as  **.  <r'w«.  *«)  «*»  yf»*r*«,  in  Schweigh.  Lex.  Herod,   where   the 
those  whom  he  had  just  termed  a/**™,,  learned  editor  corrects  his  Latin  version, 
Trandat.  obniteretnr.  See  likewise  Port.  Lex.  Jon. 

1  See  'Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  691,  voc.  Afmifw.     Awnfe*. 

or  sect  479  *  tlJktimljp*.  Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm. 

2  jcm&KMi   «»j'  «,  instead  of  the  p.  840,  or  sect.  552,  2. 

moreTual  form,  piMfa  «./  «H*  -Namely,  ^JHSfafeSS! 

Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  506,  or  sect,  at  Artemisium.    *•**«>  Gr.  Gramm. 

360,  3,  ob3.  P-  900'  or  scct'  586'  *' 
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before  that  a  few  Greek  vessels  were  stationed  about  Arte- 
misium,  and  when  they  had  arrived  in  the  afternoon7  to 
Apheta?,  seeing  them  themselves,  were  eager  to  attack  and  if 
possible  8  to  capture  them ;  they  did  not  think  fit,  however, 
to  stand  directly  against  them,  for  the  following  reason ;  lest 
the  Greeks  seeing  them  make  towards  them  should  have 
recourse  to  flight,  and  the  darkness  of  night  cover  their  re- 
treat, by  which  means  they  would  no  doubt  escape ;  now  not 
even  the  fire-bearer9,  according  to  their  speeches,  was  to  save 

7  his  life  by  flight. — In  consequence .  of  this,  they  therefore 
adopted  the  following  plan  :  detaching  two  hundred  sail  from 
the  fleet,  they  sent  them  by  the  outside  of  Sciathus,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  seen  by  the  enemies,  with  orders  to  sail 
round  Eubcea,  along  Caphareum,  and  doubling  Geraestus  to 
stand  up  the  Euripus ;  in  order  they  might  surround  them, 
one  squadron  arriving  by  that  quarter,  and  blocking  up  their 
retreat,   while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  attacked  them  in  front. 
Having  formed  this  plan,  they  despatched  the  appointed  ves- 
sels, while  they  themselves  gave  up  the  thoughts  of  attacking 
the  Greeks  on  that  day,  or  before  a  signal  agreed  upon  should 
be  observed  from  the  detachment  ordered  to  sail  round  Eubcea 
on   their  arrival.     Accordingly  they  sent  the  two  hundred 
ships  round,  while  they  made  the  enumeration  of  the  rest  of 

8  the  ships  at  Apheta?. — At  the  time  that  they  were  making 
the  enumeration  of  the  vessels,  Scyllias  of  Scione,  (for  he  was 
in  the  camp,)  the  best  diver  of  the  men  of  that  day  *,  who,  in 
the  storm  that  had  happened  about  Pelion,  had  saved  much 
treasure  for  the  Persians,  and  had  appropriated   likewise  a 
good   portion    to   himself:    this  Scyllias,  I  say,  long  before 
had   been    meditating    to   desert   over    to   the    Greeks/  but 
had  not  till  then  a  possibility  of  so  doing.     In  what  manner, 
however,  he  at  last  made  now  his  escape  to  the  Greeks,  I 
cannot  undertake  to  say  for  certain ;  and  I  marvel  if  what  is 

7  The  "Si'iln,  supply  uyt,   is  divided  much  better  than  that  of  the  Scholiast 
into  two  parts:    1.  Sf/x>»  «•{»/«,   equi-  on  Eurip.   Phcenis.  who   explains    the 
valent  to  ti  fttr'  agiirroi  uyt,  "  the  after-  proverb  by  saying,  that  the  pyrophoros 
noon,   after  mid-day :"    2.  Sf/A.»f  o-^'ia.,  was  the  person   who  gave  the    signal 
equivalent  to  fi  «g<  3iw»  fil'iev,  "the  for  battle:    he   advanced  between  the 
evening."     Schneid.  Gr.  Germ.  Lex.  two   armies,    and   gave    the   signal,   by 

8  »7 xus  'tXciti,  in  which  t!  xus  is  equi-  throwing    down  a  lighted  torch;    and 
valent  to  i"  xu;  'Smuroi  ti'jj.     See  p.  13,  even  when  a  whole  army  was  cut  off, 
note  7,  of  this  volume.  this  officer  was  saved,  as  being  conse- 

9  The  -ru^a^s ,  in  the  Lacedaemonian  crated   to  the  god.     The  Scholiast  no 
armies,  was  the  bearer  of  the  eternal  doubt  had  a  very  extraordinary  idea  of 
sacrificial  fire.  Xen.  Laced.  13,  2.    He-  a  battle  between  two  armies,  or  other- 
rodotus  here-  uses  the  expression  in  a  wise  he  never  could  have  given  such  an 
proverbial  sense,  for  "  that  not  one  should  absurd  explanation.     Translat. 

.escape ;  they  should  be  cut  off  to  a  .  J  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  395, 
man."  This  explanation  is,  I  think,  or  sect.  270,  a. 
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reported  is  true  ;  for  it  is  said,  that  diving  into  the  sea  from 
off  Aphetae,  he  never  rose  again  till  he  arrived  at  Artemisium,  . 
having  traversed  in  the  sea  that  distance,  which  is  pretty 
nearly  eighty  stades.  Other  things  are  related  concerning 
this  man.,  which  bear  the  colour  of  falsehoods  ;  some  of  them, 
however,  are  true  :  ,  on  this  subject,  nevertheless,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  give  my  opinion,  which  is,  that  he  arrived  at 
Artemisium  aboard  some  ship;  on  his  arrival  he  forthwith 
informed  the  captains  of  the  particulars2  of  the  shipwreck, 
and  likewise  gave  them  intelligence  of  the  vessels  which  had 
been  sent  to  circumnavigate  Eubcea.  —  The  Greeks  having  9 
heard  this  held  counsel  among  themselves  ;  and  of  many 
plans  proposed,  that  which  prevailed  was,  that  they  should 
abide  where  they  were,  and  keep  at  their  moorings  all  that 
day,  and  after  midnight  that  they  should  take  their  departure, 
and  proceed  to  meet  those  ships  which  were  making  round 
the  island.  But  after  they  had  taken  this  resolution,  as  no 
one  was  yet  sailing  against  them,  they  selected  the  evening  of 
the  day  3,  and  made  themselves  for  the  barbarians,  intending 
to  make  trial  of  their  mode  of  fighting,  and  cutting4  through 
the  line.  —  The  captains  and  other  troops  of  Xerxes  seeing  10 
the  Greeks  making  towards  them  with  so  few  ships,  reproached 
them  with  perfect  madness,  and  got  under  weigh  them- 
selves likewise,  expecting  easily  to  take  them  ;  in  which  their 
expectations  seemed  probable,  at  least  when  they  saw  that  the 
ships  of  the  Greeks  were  few,  while  their  own  were  far  supe- 
rior in  number,  and  better  sailers  :  taking  these  things  into 
consideration,  they  proceeded  to  inclose  the  Greeks  in  the 
middle  of  a  circle.  Such  of  the  lonians,  accordingly,  as  were 
well-affected  to  the  Greeks,  and  shared  in  the  war  against 
their  will,  regarded  it  as  a  very  great  calamity  when  they  saw 
them  inclosed,  and  felt  convinced  that  not  one  of  them  would 
escape,  so  feeble  did  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  appear  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  pleased  at  what  had  hap- 

2  us  yivuro,  the  particle  us  indicates        4  Concerning  the  nautical  manoeuvre 
the  particulars,  the  details  of  the  ship-  of  the  MK**.<>VS,  see  p.  67,  note  5,  of 
wreck.   Lurcher.  Schweig.  this  volume.     The  ships,  immediately 

3  See  p.  236,  note  7,  of  this  volume,  previous  to  the  diecplus,  appear  to  have 
Larcher  affirms  that  the  Greek  signifies,  stood  thus,  in  two  lines  : 

"  sur  les  trois  heures  apres  midi  —  about        -f    +    +    +    f    +    ttttt 

three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon."     But  Mr. 

Mitford,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  (vol.  4.4.4.4-4..J.4-4--J-4- 

ii.  p.  161,  of  the  8vo.  edition,)  gives  a  ^^^  of  tfae  ^      lug  they  stood 

common  sense  reason  tor  the  combined      ,      _  v 

fleet  of  the  Greeks  choosing  the  evening 


to  engage  the  enemy,  which  is  worth  ten 

thousand  of  the  trifling  disquisitions  of 

grammarians,  commentators,  and  trans-     both  parties  then  backed  oars,  and  re- 

lators.     Translat.  sumed  their  former  position.    Translat. 
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pened5,  contended  each,  who,  by  first  capturing  an  Athenian 
ship,  should  receive  a  reward  at  the  hands  of  the  King ;  for 
with  them,  in  both  services,  the  Athenians  were  held  in  the 
11  highest  repute. — But  when  the  signal  was  given  to  the  Greeks, 
they  first  turned  the  stems  of  their  ships  against  the  bar- 
barians, bringing  the -poops  together  towards  the  centre;  on 
the  second  signal  being  given,  they  addressed  themselves  to 
action,  though  inclosed  in  a  narrow  space,  and  bore  down  on 
the  prows  of  the  enemy6.  In  this  engagement  they  took 
thirty  sail  of  the  barbarians,  and  Philaon,  the  brother  of 
Gorgus,  king  of  Salamis  [in  Cyprus],  and  son  of  Chersis,  an 
esteemed  officer  in  the  fleet.  The  first  of  the  Greeks  who  took 
an  enemy^s  ship  was  an  Athenian,  Lycomedes,  the  son  of 
J^schreas,  and  he  received  the  prize  of  valour:  the  fall  of 
night  separated  the  parties,  while  they  were  contending  with 
dubious  success  in  this  sea  fight.  Accordingly  the  Greeks 
stood  back  for  Artemisium ;  while  the  barbarians  made  for 
Aphetae,  having  fought  with  far  different  success  than  they 
expected.  In  this  engagement,  Antidorus  the  Lemnian, 

5  efaiffi  St  *«)  f$ap,ii»i<ri  »?»  TO  ytiifiiiti,  first  in  one  line ;  when  surrounded  by 
equivalent  to  oirti  Si  x«)  fiSeftiw  \att.v  <r!a  the  enemies  they  formed  themselves  like- 
ytiifjuiK.   Concerning  this  syntax,  which  wise  into  a  circle  ;  so  that  immediately 
is    sometimes  met  with  in   Latin,   see  previous  to    action  the  two   fleets  ex- 
Larcher's  note,   and  more  particularly  hibited  two  concentric  circles,  the  Per- 
Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  546,  or  sect,  sians  with  their  prows  to   the  centre, 
391,  e.  the    Greeks  with    their    sterns  to    the 

6  The  Greek  fleet,  it  seems,  was  at  centre : 

**$£*•** 

Persians.  / 

4-  * 

\  * 

X.  JC  ^ 

Greeks.       j^ 


/  \ 

>;<••'" 

*  N. 

*  *  s  * 

/     J  v         * 

*  f  4-  V*;* 

According  to  the  punctuation  preserved  Schweighamser's  note,  there  will  be  no 
by  Mr.  Gaisford,  something  must  be  necessity  of  supplying  any  thing :  xai 
supplied  before  XO.TX  trrofta,  in  doing  xctra  ffrfpa,  lyfaura.  rginxoira  vias  a/- 
which I  have  followed  Larcher's  trans-  fieua-i,  "  and  there  captured  by  the  stems 
lation:  "ils  les  attaquerent  de  front."  thirty  sail."  Tranbtat. 
If  we  adopt  the  punctuation  proposed  in 
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alone  of  the  Greeks  under  the  king,  passed  over  to  the 
Grecian  side ;  and  on  account  of  that  action,  the  Athenians 
presented  him  with  an  estate  in  Salamis. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  summer,  and  when  night  had  fallen,  12 
a  vast  quantity  of  rain  poured  down  during  the  whole  of  the 
night,  accompanied  with  terrific  thunder  from  about  Pelion ; 
the  dead  bodies  and  the  wrecks  were  drifted  to  Aphetae,  whirl- 
ing about  the  stems  of  the  vessels,  and  impeding  the  blades  of 
the  oars.  The  soldiers  in  this  place  hearing  the  noise,  were 
stricken  with  terror,  expecting  that  they  must  certainly  perish, 
into  such  calamities  had  they  fallen.  For  before  they  had 
even  recovered  themselves  after  the  storm  and  wreck  that 
had  occurred  about  Pelion,  a  serious  sea  fight  had  ensued  ; 
and  after  the  engagement,  violent  rain,  furious  torrents  rush- 
ing to  the  sea,  and  awful  thunder.  Such  was  the  night  which 
they  passed. — But  this  same  night  was  far  more  terrible  still  13 
on  that  portion  of  them  who  had  been  appointed  to  sail  round 
Eubcea,  inasmuch7  as  it  assailed  them  when  they  were  in  the 
main  sea,  and  a  most  miserable8  end  befel  them  ;  for  as  the 
storm  and  rain  overtook  them  on  their  voyage,  when  they 
were  near  the  Ccela  of  Euboea,  driven  by  the  winds  they  knew 
not  whither,  they  were  dashed  upon  the  rocks :  all  this  was 
effected  by  the  divinity,  so  that  the  Persian  host  might  be 
brought  equal  with  the  Grecian,  nor  be  so  much  superior ; 
this  detachment  accordingly  perished  about  the  Ccela  of 
Eubcea. — The  barbarians  at  Apheta3,  when  to  their  joy  day  14 
dawned,  kept  their  ships  still,  and  were  content  after  suffering 
misery  to  enjoy  quiet  for  the  present ;  meanwhile  fifty-three 
Attic  ships  came  to  reinforce  the  Greeks ;  the  arrival  of  these 
ships,  and  intelligence  coming  at  the  same  time,  that  those  ^of 
the  barbarians  who  were  standing  round  Eubcea  had  all 
perished  in  the  storm  that  had  happened,  gave  additional 
spirits  to  the  men.  Choosing  therefore  the  same  hour,  they 

7  rurouru  o<ru.    Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  servant  lad ;    and  perhaps  some  years 
p.  695,  or  sect!  480,  06s.  2.  hence  our  modern  word  "  unwell    may 

8  We  have  before  met  with  instances  be  misunderstood  by  future  critics.    Lar- 
of   this  negative    adjective   applied    to  cher  therefore,  very  properly,  1  think, 
things  most  completely  miserable  ;    the  translates, «  penrent-ils  miserablement; 
English  word  «  disagreeable"  would  be  for  which  he  *  very  roughly  handled  by 
by  no  means  a  scholar's  interpretation  of  Monsieur  A.  F.  Miot    (Herodote,  n 
the  epithet;   and  it  seems  fair  to  pre-  p.  108.)  who,  ridiculously  enough    see: 
sume,  that  Longinus  blames  the  expres-  in  the  expression  «•  quelau e  cho.e  d  iro- 
sion,  because  the  idea  attached  to  the  nique:''  M.  Miot  is  indeed  «o  fond  o 
word  had  been  changed  before  his  time,  attacking  Larcher ;   he  should 
instances  of  which  changes  are  exceed-  that  the  labours  of  such  a  patient  a 

ngly  frequent  in  all  languages;    so  in    industrious  scholar,  to  say 'nothing ^more, 
English,  every  one  knows  that  "  knave"     are  entitled  to  some  respect, 
formerly  signified  nothing  more  than  a 
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made  for  the  Cilician  ships,  and  after  destroying  them,  when 
night  came,  sailed  back  again  to  Artemisium. 

15  On  the  third  day,  the  captains  regarding  it  as  disgraceful 
that  such  a  small  number  of  ships  should  insult9  them,  and 
fearing  the  anger  of  Xerxes,  no  longer  awaited  for  the  Greeks 
to  begin  battle ;  but  cheering  one  another,  hove  anchor  about 
the  middle  of  the  day.     It  so  happened,  that  these  engage- 
ments by  sea  took  place  on  the  same  days  as  the  land  fight  at 
Thermopylae ;  the  whole  struggle  with  those  on  sea  was  for 
the  Euripus,  as  with  those  under  Leonidas  to  defend  the  pass. 
Accordingly  the  Greeks  were  exhorting  one  another  not  to 
permit  the  barbarians  to  enter  Greece ;  while  the  enemy  were 
exhorting  one  another  to  destroy1  the  Greek  forces,  and  make 

16  themselves   masters   of    the   channel. — While    the   forces   of 
Xerxes  were  advancing  in  line,  the  Greeks  remained  quiet  off 
Artemisium ;    but   when  the  barbarians  were  forming  their 
fleet  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  in  order  to  envelope  them, 
then  the  Greeks  bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  and  closed  with 
him.     In  this  sea  fight,  both  panties  were  pretty  nearly  equal 
to  one  another ;   for  the  fleet   of   Xerxes  by  reason  of  its 
magnitude  and  number  impeded  itself,  the  ships  not  being- 
able  to  keep  their  position  in  the  line,  and  falling  foul  of  one 
another2;  still  however  the  fleet  resisted,  and  gave  not  way, 
for  they  deemed  it  a  disgraceful  thing  to  be  turned  to  flight 
by  a  few  ships;   accordingly  several  ships  and  men  of  the 
Greeks  were  destroyed,  but  on  the  side  of  the  barbarians  a 
much  greater  number  still  of  ships  and  men  perished.     After 

17  contending  in  the  above  manner,  both  parties  withdrew. — In 
this  sea  fight  the  Egyptians  surpassed  in  valour  the  rest  of 
Xerxes's   troops;    they    achieved   many   valiant   deeds,   and 
among  others  took  five  Greek  ships  together  with  their  crews. 
On  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  the  Athenians  this  day  evinced 
the    greatest    valour,    and    among    the    Athenians,    Cleinus 
the -son   of  Alcibiades ;    who    served    with    a   crew   of  two 
hundred  men,  and  his  own  ship  equipped  at  his  own  expence. 

18  The  two  parties  having  separated,  hastened  gladly  each  to 
his  moorings :  the  Greeks,  when  they  came  out  of  battle,  kept 
in  truth  possession  of  their  dead  and  wrecks ;    but  having 
been  all  severely  handled,  and  most  particularly3  the  Athe- 

9  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  536,  impelled  by  oars;  for    in   ancient  sea 

or  sect.  384.                                               "  fights  the   sails  of  the   trireme  appear 

1  a-ctgex  eXsiWa,  onus.     Matthia?,  Gr.  never  to  have  been  made  of  any  avail. 

Gramm.  p.  798,  or  sect.  531,  obs.  1.  Translat. 

-  This  accident,  the  reader  will  readily  3  e'ux  %Klffra,  for  pa^yra..     Matthia;, 

conceive,  must  have  induced  very  serious  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  668,  or  sect.  463. 
consequences  when  occurring  to  vessels 
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nians,  one  half  of  whose  vessels  were  shattered,  they  accord- 
ingly began  to  think4  about  a  flight  into  the  inner  parts  of 
Greece. — Themistocles  conceiving  that,  could  he  detach  from  19 
the  barbarian  cause  the  Ionian  and  Carian  tribes,  the  Greeks 
would  be  able  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  remaining  forces, 
convened  the  captains  in  the  quarter  where  the  Eubceans 
were  at  this  time  driving  their  flocks  down  towards  the  sea : 
he  said  to  them,  that  he  thought  he  had  an  expedient,  by 
which  he  expected  to  detach  from  the  king  the  best  of  his 
confederates  :  so  much  and  no,  more  did  he  discover  to  them 
at  this  time,  but  told  them  that  in  the  present  circumstances, 
the  following  was  what  they  had  to  do ;  each  should  slaughter 
as  many  of  the  Eubcean  cattle  as  he  wished5;  as  it  was  better 
that  their  own  men  should  have  them  than  the  enemy^s.  He 
recommended  them  each  individually  to  give  notice  to  their 
men  to  kindle  fire.  In  respect  of  the  time  for  retreat,  he 
himself  would  look  to  that,  so  as  they  might  arrive  in  Greece 
harmless.  These  things  the  captains  were  pleased  to  do ; 
and  forthwith  after  kindling  fires,  they  fell  upon  the  cattle. — 
For  the  Eubceans6,  neglecting  the  oracle  of  Bacis,  as  if  insig-  go 
nificant,  had  neither  exported  any  effects  from  the  island,  nor 
taken  any  thing  into  their  strong  places,  as  if  war  was  not 
approaching,  and  so  had  brought  their  affairs  into  a  dangerous 
plight.  For  the  oracle  of  Bacis  concerning  them  was  this ; 
"  Beware  of  him  that  speaks  a  barbarian  tongue,  when  he 
"  shall  cast  a  byblus  yoke  athwart  the  sea,  from  Eubcea  drive 
"  the  bleating  goats."  As  they  had  paid  no  attention  to  these 
words,  either  then  in  their  present  miseries,  or  in  those  that 
threatened  them,  they  were  near  falling  into  the  greatest 
calamities7.— The  Greek  forces  accordingly  acted  as  I  have  gi 
described;  meanwhile  arrived  a  scout  from  Trachis;  for  there 
was  a  scout  stationed  off  Artemisium,  Polyas,  a  native  of 
Anticyra,  with  a  well  trimmed  boat  all  ready,  whose  orders 
were,  if  the  sea  forces  should  receive  any  check8,  to  make 

4  The  reading  of  some  of  the  manu-  serves,  that  the  whole  of  this  chapter 
scripts,  lAwXi&iU,  if  adopted,  gives  the  would  stand  much  better  immediately 
following  sense  :  ••  they  determined  upon  following  the  fourth  of  this  book.   Sthw. 
a  retreat."     Lurcher.  7  *fr  ™  ("*"**>  fl«!*al«»  ' l  think' 

5  The  flocks  were  probably  brought  to  It  <r* w**.     brhweig.  i\ot. 

by  the  Euboeans  to  supply  the  fleet,  and        8  I  have  followed  Schneider  s  mter- 

Themistocles   advised  taking    away   as  pretation  of  «*.*«•, equivalent,  he isays, 

many  as  they  could.     The  fires  were  to  to  U«W«i,  "  wenn  er  soil  e  unterlelgen 

be  "kindled  probably  as  a  blind  to  the  besiegt  werden--«/  itAmdd  bt ^rcome, 

.    enemy,  who  no  doubt,  from  the  heights  conquered.'      Schne.d.  ;ex. 

•boat  Aphette,  could  see  the  fires  of  the  voc.  «*«  ».     Ihe  meaning  of  tl 

Greek  sailors  at  Artemisium,  a  distance  however  does  not  jee« ,  to -bj .yet  very 

of  about  ten  miles.     Trdnslat.  clearly  set  led.     The  expression    *,  « 

6  SchweighjBuser   very  properly   ob-  »««x«^«?  «««{" 
VOL.  II.  ^  T 
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it  known  to  the  army  posted  at  Thermopylae;  so  in  like 
manner  Abronychus,  the  son  of  Lysicles,  an  Athenian,  was 
stationed  near  Leonidas,  ready  with  a  thirty  oared  barge,  to 
report  to  those  off  Artemisium  any  thing  new  that  might 
happen  with  the  land  troops.  Accordingly  this  Abronychus, 
on  his  arrival,  communicated  to  them  what  had  taken  place 
with  regard  to  Leonidas  and  his  army.  When  they  learnt 
those  events,  they  would  no  longer  interpose  any  delay  to 
their  departure,  but  stood  away  each  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  happened  to  be  arrayed ;  the  Corinthians  in  the 
van,  and  the  Athenians  in  the  rear. 

22  Themistocles  having  selected  the  best  sailing  ships  of  the 
Athenians,  proceeded  round  the  springs  of  drinkable  water, 
carving  on  the  rocks  inscriptions  which  the  lonians,  touching 
on  the  following  day  at  Artemisium,  read.     The  inscriptions 
imported  this :  "  Men  of  Ionia,  ye  deal  not  in  justice,  warring 
"  against  your  fathers,  and  enthralling  Greece  ;  rather  there- 
"  fore,  come  over  to  us  :  but  if  that  be  impossible  for  you  to 
"  do,  then  stand  neutral9,  and  beseech  the  Carians  to  do  the 
"  same  with  you  ;  still  is  neither  of  these  things  possible  to 
"  be  done,  and  you  are  beneath  the  yoke  of  necessity l  too 
"  strong  to  secede,  we  intreat  you  at  the  least  in  reality,  when 
"  we  jcome   to   action,   to   act   with  weakness  premeditated, 
"  mindful  that  you  are  sprung  from  us,  and   that   in  the 
"  beginning,  the  king^s  enmity  was  brought  upon  us  in  your 
"  cause.""  This  Themistocles  wrote  with  a  view,  in  my  opinion, 
to  two  things;  that  the  inscription  remaining  unknown  to  the 
king,  might  induce  the  lonians  to  desert,  and  come  over  to 
their  side;  or  if  it  was  reported  to  Xerxes,  and  made  an  object 
of  accusation  in  his  eyes,  it  might  make  him  distrustful  of  the 

23  lonians,  and  get  them  excluded  from  the  sea  fights. — "The- 
mistocles  carved   then   those   inscriptions,   and   immediately 
afterwards  an  inhabitant  of  Histiasa  proceeded  in  a  boat  over 
to  the  barbarians,  with  the  intelligence  of  the  flight  of  the 
Greeks  from  Artemisium ;   the  barbarian,  through  distrust, 
placed  the  man  that  brought  the  tidings  under  guard,  and 
despatched   some   fleet    barks   to   reconnoitre ;   these  having 
reported  the  facts  as  they  were,  the  whole  combined  fleet,  as 
soon  as  the  sun  scattered  his  rays  above  the  horizon,  made  for 


taken  either  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense  ;  rally,  "  to  sit  down  apart  from  others," 

the  latter  is  more  frequent.     See  Schvv.  and   hence   "  to  be    neutral,   to    stand 

Not.    See  likewise  p.  8,  note  5,  of  this  neuter."     The  dative  iip.7*  1  take  to  be 

volume.  pleonastic :    see  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 

9  Ix.  rau  ftitou  xctryrfat  or  t%tfteu,  an  p.  547,  or  sect.  392. 
idiomatic  form  of  speech,  signifying  "  to         1  p^ows  n  uffvt.  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gram, 

forbear  meddling  with  any  thing,"  lite-  p.  652,  or  sect.  448,  065.  6. 
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Artemisium  ;  haying  laid  to  in  that  place  till  mid-day,  they 
next  stood  for  Histiaea.  On  their  arrival  they  took  possession 
of  the  city  of  the  Histiaeans,  and  made  incursions  on  all  the 
villages  situate  on  the  sea  side,  in  the  Ellopian  territory, 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Histiaeotis. 

While  they  were  abiding  at  this  station,  Xerxes,  after  mak-  24 
ing  the  preparations  in  regard  of  the  dead,  sent  a  herald  to 
the  fleet.  He  had  previously  made  the  following  preparations. 
Of  the  slain  of  his  own  army,  and  they  were  twenty  thousand, 
he  left  about  one  thousand,  and,  digging  trenches,  buried  all 
the  rest,  throwing  over  leaves,  and  heaping  up  the  mould,  in 
order  the  bodies  might  not  be  seen  by  the  sailors.  When  the 
herald  had  crossed  over  to  Histiaea,  he  called  an  assembly  of 
all  the  forces  encamped,  and  spoke  thus:  "Fellow-soldiers, 
"  King  Xerxes  grants  leave  to  him  of  you  that  chooses,  to 
"  quit  his  station,  and  go  and  see  how  he  fights  against  these 
"  insane  men,  who  fancied  they  should  overthrow  the  might 
"  of  the  King."1 — After  the  herald  had  made  this  proclama-  25 
tion,  ships  became  exceedingly  scarce2,  so  many  were  desirous 
of  seeing.  When  they  had  crossed  over,  they  walked  among 
the  dead  bodies,  and  looked ;  and  every  one  thought 3  that 
the  slain  were  all  Lacedaemonians  and  Thespians,  albeit  they 
saw  before  them  not  only  Lacedaemonians,  but  likewise  Helots : 
nor  did  Xerxes  succeed  in  concealing  *  from  the  people  who 
came  over  what  he  had  done  with  regard  to  his  own  dead ; 
for  in  fact  the  thing  was  of  itself  ridiculous ;  of  one  party  a 
thousand  dead  were  seen  stretched  on  the  field,  while  four 
thousand  on  the  other  part  lay  all  together,  heaped  up  on  one 
and  the  same  spot.  This  day  they  assigned  to  viewing  the 
sight ;  on  the  following  the  seamen  sailed  back  in  their  ships 
to  Histiaea,  and  Xerxes  with  his  land  forces5  prepared  to 
march. — Some  few  emigrants  had  come  to  them  from  Ar-  26 
cadia,  men  who  were  in  want  of  subsistence  6,  and  desirous  to 

2  Literally, "  nothing  was  more  scarce  obtained  among  that    mountain-people 
than  ships."  before  it  became  usual  with  the  other 

3  \<jt'tfra.s6a.t  is    often  taken  in    this  European  Greeks."    Mitford,  Hist,  of 
sense.     Although  the  Helots  wore  a  dif-  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  166,   8vo.  edition, 
ferent  dress  from  that  of  the  Lacedae-  These  emigrants,  it  appears  by  the  com- 
monians,  Xerxes's  troops  could  not  dis-  mentators,  were  from  the  town  of  Carya, 
tinguish  between  them,  and  took  all  the  originally  belonging    to    the   Arcadian 
dead  for  Spartans  or  Thespians.  Lurcher,  territory,  and,  subsequently  to  the  I  er- 

4  iA«»0*»i  xo&pt.  Matthias,  Gr.  Gram,  sian  war,  incorporated  to  Lacoma.     1  he 
p.  840,  or  sect.  552,  2.  reduction  of  this  city  gave  rise  to  the 

5  c't  £„*}  si«!»«,   "Xerxes  with  his    invention  of   a  sort  of   column  called 
followers^    Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.     Caryatides,  representing  women  bearing 
396  or  sect  271.  the  roof  on  their   neads-     Among  the 

6* "The  practice  of  seeking  hire  in    noble  ruins  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens 
foreign  military  service  appears  to  have    is  seen  a  small  temple  support* 
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be  employed ;  taking  these  men  into  the  presence  of  the 
King,  the  Persians  enquired  respecting  the  Greeks,  what 
they  were  doing ;  one,  more  particularly  than  the  others,  put 
these  questions  to  them.  The  Arcadians  said  to  them,  that 
the  Greeks  were  -celebrating  the  Olympic  festival,  and  seeing 
athletic  matches  and  horse-races.  The  enquirer  then  asked 
what  might  be  the  prize  proposed  for  which  they  contended ; 
they  replied,  the  present  of  the  olive7  wreath.  Then  Tritan- 
tsechmes,  the  son  of  Artabanus,  by  making  a  most  liberal 
observation,  incurred  the  reproach  of  cowardice  from  the 
King ;  for  understanding  that  the  prize  was  a  garland,  and 
not  money,  he  could  not  hold  his  peace,  but  said  in  presence 
of  all,  "  Heavens  Mardonius,  what  a  people  hast  thou  brought 
"  us  to  fight  against,  who  contend  with  one  another  not  for 
"  money,  but  for  virtue  !" 

27  In  the  meanwhile,  immediately  after  the  disaster  had  taken 
place  at  Thermopylae,  the  Thessalians  sent  a  herald  to  the 
Phocians,  as  they  had  always  harboured  a  grudge  against 
them,  and  more  particularly  since  their  last  defeat.  For  the 
Thessalians  and  their  confederates  having  with  all  their  forces 
made  an  inroad  on  Phocis,  not  many  years  previous  to  this 
expedition  of  the  King,  had  been  worsted  by  the  Phocians, 
and  sharply  handled :  for  when  the  Phocians  were  blocked  up 
in  Parnassus,  having  with  them  Tellias  of  Elis,  a  soothsayer, 
this  Tellias  devised  the  following  stratagem  against  the  Thes- 
salians. Having  chalked  over  the  persons  and  armour  of  six 
hundred  of  the  Bravest  men  among  the  Phocians,  he  set  upon 
the  Thessalians  at 8  night,  previously  cautioning  his  men  to 
kill  whomever  they  should  see  that  was  not  whited  ;  accordingly 
the  out  sentries  of  the  Thessalians,  beholding  these  persons, 
were  stricken  with  terror,  imagining  it  was  some  prodigy  or 
other ;  from  the  sentries  the  fear  spread  over  the  army  itself 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Phocians  got  possession  of  four 
thousand  dead  bodies  and  shields;  one-half  of  the  shields 
they  dedicated  at  Abge,  the  other  half  at  Delphi ;  the  large 
statues  standing  around  the  tripod  in  front  of  the  temple  9  at 

sort  of  columns ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  Tern  the  accusative  i^ifrai/s,  for  which 

whether  they  gratify  more  the  eye  by  he  is  rebuked  by  Schweighaiuser  in  Lex. 

their  sculptural  beauty,  than  they  offend  Herod.  "  lies  durch  die  besten  Soldateu 

it    by   their    architectural    incongruity,  die  Thessalier  des   nachts  angreifen — 

Transit.  ordered  the  best  soldiers  to  attack  the  Thes- 

7  This  was  the  wild  olive,  the  xentes,  salians  at  night."     Schneid.  Gr.  Germ, 
or  oleaster ;  a  tree  very  different  from  the  Lex.  voc.  l*i<ri$ia. 

cultivated  olive,  the  fruit  of  which  pro-        9  The  temple  properly  so  called,  and 

duces  the  olive  oil.     See  p.  41,  note  6,  within  the  sacred  precinct,  or  igav.    Lar- 

of  this  volume.  cher. 

8  Schneider   makes  ixttnHuro  to  go- 
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Delphi  are  a  .tithe  of  the  money  procured  from  this  battle, 
and  other  similar  statues  are  dedicated  at  Abse. — Such,  ac-  28 
cordingly,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Phocians  treated  the 
infantry  of  the  Thessalians,  who  were  besieging  them ;  they 
likewise  injured  irremediably  the  cavalry  of  the  same  nation, 
when  they  made  an  irruption  on  their  country ;  for  after 
digging  a  large  trench  in  the  defile  situate  near  Hyampo- 
lis,  they  placed  within  it  empty  jars1,  and  throwing  the 
mould  over  them,  and  making  all  level  with  the  rest  of  the 
ground,  awaited  the  Thessalian  invaders.  The  latter,  as  if 
sure  of  catching  the  Phocians,  rushed  forward,  and  fell  among 
the  jars,  where  the  horses  broke  their  legs. — The  Thessa-  29 
lians,  harbouring  therefore  a  grudge  against  them  for  these 
two  defeats,  sent  a  herald,  and  made  the  following  declaration 
to  them :  "  Phocians,  at  length  learn  better,  and  know  that 
"  you  are  not  equal  to  us :  heretofore,  while  we  held  with  the 
"  Greeks,  so  long  as  it  pleased  us,  we  were  ever  superior 
"  to  you ;  and  now  we  have  such  power  with  the  barbarian, 
"  that  it  depends  upon  us  to  bereave  you  of  your  country, 
"  and  what  is  more,  to  reduce  you  to  slavery :  however, 
"  though  all  is  in  our  power,  we  are  not  mindful  of  former 
"  insults ;  but  let  fifty  talents  of  silver  be  given  to  us  in 
"  remuneration  for  them,  and  we  promise  you  to  avert  the 
"  calamities  that  overhang  your  country.11 

Such  was  the  message  the  Thessalians  sent  to  them ;  for  30 
the  Phocians  were  the  only  people  in  that  quarter  who  did 
not  side  with  the  Mede,  and  that  for  no  other  reason,  as  I 
infer  by  conjecture,  than  their  hatred  of  the  Thessalians-;  and 
if  the  Thessalians  had  taken  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Phocians  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  joined  the  Medes :  when 
the  Thessalians  made  the  above  proposal,  "  they  would  not 
"  give,11  said  the  Phocians,  "  any  money ;  and  it  was  as  much 
*'  in  their  power  as  in  that  of  the  Thessalians  to  pass  over  to 
"  the  Medes,  supposing,  at  least,  that  they  chose  to  do  so ; 
"  but  they  would  not  become  wilful  betrayers2  of  Greece." — 
When  this  speech  was  reported,  the  Thessalians,  irritated  31 
against  the  Phocians  in  consequence,  led  the  way  for  the 
barbarian.  Accordingly  from  Trachinia  they  entered  into 

i  Herodotus  generally  uses  the  word  the  brim,  the  vacant  space  being  filled 

*H>«i»'>  to  express  a  certain  measure  of  with  oil.     I  his  mode  of  keeping  wine  i 

capacity;   but  here,  and  in  the  oracle,  still  practised  in  the  countries  between 

iv. 163;  he  seems  to  use  it  for  an  earthen  Florence  and  Rome,  and  was  evidently 

jar,   what  he  calls  elsewhere  ,'tg.fut,  that  followed  in  the  cellars  of  Pompei. 

iii.  6,  96.     Those  jars  were  probably,  Translat.                        ,           Matthiffi 

among  other  uses,   applied  to  that  of  » U.W«  Aw.**  «»"««•     Mattl 

keeping  the  better  kinds  of  wine,  which  Or.  Gramrn.  p.  826,  or  sect.  540. 
were  poured  in  to  a  certain  distance  from 
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Doris ;  for  a  narrow  strip 3  of  the  territory  of  Doris  extends 
in  that  quarter;  it  is  about  thirty  stades  broad,  and  lies 
between 'the  territory  of  Mails  and  that  of  Phocis.  This 
tract 4  was  of  old  called  Dryopis ;  and  that  land  is  the  mother 
country  of  the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesus.  The  barbarians  in 
this  invasion  did  not  ravage  that  portion  of  Doris,  as  the 
inhabitants  were  on  the  side  of  the  Medes,  and  the  Thessalians 

32  did  not  think  proper  to  do  it. — When  they  entered  out  of 
Doris  into  Phocis,  they  did  not  meet  with  the  Phocians  them- 
selves ;  for  some  of  them  had  ascended  to  the  tops  of  Par- 
nassus; now  the  summit  near  the  city  of  Neon,  and  which 
stands  by  itself5,  is  well  adapted  to  contain  a  great  multitude ; 
the  name  of  this  top  is  Tithorea;  and,  accordingly,  thither 
they  had  transported  their  effects,  and  had  ascended  them- 
selves.    But  the  greatest  part  of  them  had  transferred  them- 
selves and  their  effects  into  the  country  of  the  Ozola?  Lo- 
crians,  at  the  town  of  Amphissa,  situate  above  the  plain  of 
Crisa.     The  barbarians  overran  the  whole  country,  for  the 
Thessalians  led  them  in  that  direction;  and  whatever  parts 
they  took  possession  of,  they  burnt  and  destroyed  every  thing, 

33  casting  fire  both  in  the  cities  and  the  sacred  places. — For 
proceeding  in  this  quarter  along  the  river  Cephissus,  they 
ravaged  every  thing,  and  burnt  down  6  the  cities  of  Drymus, 
Charadra,  Erochus,  Tethronium,  Amphicsea,  Neon7,  Pedieae, 


3  I  have  explained  the  direct  meaning 
of  araSe*»,  in  p.  155,  note  1,  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  work.      In  this  passage 
the  word  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
the  strip  of  land  being  supposed  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  foot  of  a  wine- 
skin ;    I   do  not  know  of  any  cognate 
expression  in  English.     Transtat. 

4  There  is  in  the  Greek,  »)«•«£,  which 
would  seem   to    relate  to  rris   &ux.fios 
%ea£vs ;    but  as  Phocis  never  bore  the 
name    of  Uryopis,    we   must  evidently 
refer  the  pronoun  to  A«g/J«.     The  Do- 
rians did  in  fact  originally  inhabit  Dry- 
opis, from  whence  a  portion  migrated  to 
Peloponnesus:    see    chap.   43,  of    this 
book.     Larcher. 

5  xtiftim  IT    ivtnnt-      These  words 
have  given  rise  to  some  very  ingenious 
comments    by   Wesseling,   Valckenaer, 
and  Schweighaeuser.      It   appears  that 
Pausanias  says,  the  city  of  Neon  was 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain  itself;  and 
hence  it  is  proposed  to  read,  WXv  *n- 
ftiw  IT'  \uurris  or  avrtis,  "  a  city  go- 
verned by   its   own  laws,"  or  "  a  city 
standing  on  it,  (i.  e.  on  the  top)."     But 
Herodotus  tells  us  in  the  next  chapter, 


that  Neon  was  burnt  down  by  the  Per- 
sians, while  the  Phocians  escaped  by 
being  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  a 
proof  that  Neon  was  not  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain :  and,  as  Schweighamser 
very  properly  observes,  if  Herodotus  had 
written  xtipun,  the  scribes  would  have 
been  much  more  likely  to  have  put  in 
xitftimr,  than,  vice  versa,  if  he  hafd 
written  xitftimr,  to  vitiate  the  reading  by 
inserting  xsipivv,  which  is  found  in  all 
the  manuscripts.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  there  was  unquestionably  a  town  or 
fort  of  Neon,  on  the  Tithorean  top,  in 
later  times ;  and  it  does  not  appear  im- 
probable, that  subsequent  to  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Persians  the  city  was  rebuilt 
on  a  more  advantageous  site.  TransUit. 

6  xnra.  ft\i  ixttvretr  ....  xa.ro.  2e.    See 
Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  917,  or  sect. 
594,  2. 

7  Larcher,  having  adopted  Wesseling 's 
conjecture,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  (?TO'AJ»  xti/tiwv  «x'  avrrit ,)  is  obliged 
to    explain    away    this   declaration,    by 
imagining  two  places  called  Neon,  or 
by  reading  KXtara?.     See  his  note. 
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Triteae,  Elateia,  Hyampolis,  Parapotamii,  and  Aba?,  where 
was  the  rich  temple  of  Apollo,  adorned  with  many  treasuries  8 
and  offerings;  and  in  which,  in  those  days,  there  was  an 
oracle,  as  there  is  at  present;  this  temple  they  sacked  and 
fired ;  they  likewjse  captured  some  of  the  Phocians,  pursuing 
them  to  the  mountains;  and  caused  the  death  of  several 
women,  by  the  multitude  of  men  that  gratified  their  lust. — 
Having  passed  beyond  Parapotamii,  the  barbarians  arrived  34 
at  Panopeas ;  from  this  place  their  army  was  divided  into  two 
separate  bodies ;  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  portion  of 
the  troops,  proceeding  together  with  Xerxes  towards  Athens, 
entered  Bceotia  on  the  territory  of  Orchomenus.  The  whole 
population  of  Boeotia  was  on  the  side  of  the  Medes;  some 
Macedonian  soldiers  sent  by  Alexander9,  and  distributed  about 
the  towns,  were  the  means  of  their  preservation ;  they  pre- 
served them  according  to  their  intention,  which  was  to  make 
it  evident  to  Xerxes,  by  that  very  fact,  that  the  Boeotians 
were  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  Medes.  Accordingly  this 
division  of  the  barbarians  directed  their  march  in  that  quarter. 

The  other  division  of  the  army  marched,  with  the  assistance  35 
of  guides1,  against  the  temple  at  Delphi,  skirting  Parnassus 
on  the  right;  and  in  whatever  parts  of  Phocis  these  troops 
arrived,  they  likewise  ravaged  every  thing;  for  they  set  fire 
to  the  town  of  the  Panopeans,  to  that  of  the  Daulians,  and 
that  of  the  JEolidae.  After  their  disjunction  from  the  rest 
of  the  army,  they  marched  in  this  direction  with  the  following 
design,  that  afte"r  sacking  the  temple  at  Delphi,  they  might 
present  its  treasures  to  King  Xerxes;  for  Xerxes  knew  of 
every  thing  that  was  of  any  value  in  the  temple,  better,  I  am 
told,  than  what  he  had  left  at  home,  many  people  constantly 
conversing  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  was  more  parti- 
cularly acquainted  with  the  offering  made  by  Croesus,  the 
son  of  Alyattes. — The  Delphians,  informed  of  this,  were  36 
thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation;  stricken  with  great 
terror,  they  consulted  the  oracle  respecting  the  sacred  trea- 
sures, whether  they  should  bury  them  under  ground,  or 
transport  them  to  some  other  land ;  the  deity  forbade  them  to 
be  moved,  saying,  that  "  he  himself  was  sufficient  to  preserve 
"  his  own  property/1  The  Delphians  having  heard  thw 
answer,  now  thought  of  themselves :  accordingly,  they  sent 

8  These  J«M«p>  were  no  doubt  the  bold  figure,  says,  (Pyth.  vi.  8.)  feMngfe 

places  or  warerooms  in  which  the  gifts  up***  <««/£<«•«•*<.  ****** 
consecrated  to  the  god  were  deposited. 

It  is  in  allusion  to  these  places  in  the         »  *W*«»  '*•»«*•      sumtis  vldr 

temple  of  Delphi,  that  Pindar,  by  a  very  ducibus.'     Schwig. 
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their  children  and  wives  across  into  Achaia1 ;  while  most  of 
the  men  climbed  to  the  tops  of  Parnassus,  and  carried  their 
effects  into  the  Corycian  cavern  ;  some  of  them  withdrew  to 
the  Locrian  town  of  Amphissa.  Thus  all  the  Delphians  forsook 
the  town,  with  the  exception  of  sixty  men,  and  the  prophet2. 

37  — When  the  barbarians  had  drawn  near,  and  could  see  the 
temple  in  the  distance,  the  prophet,  whose  name  was  Aceratus, 
saw  lying  in  front  of  the  sacred  building  the  holy  armour, 
which  had  been  brought   out  from  the  inner   recess  of  the 
fane,  and  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  touch ;  he 
accordingly    went    and    communicated    the    prodigy    to   the 
Delphians,  who  were  in  the  city.-     But  when  the  barbarians, 
precipitating  their  march,  were  near  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Pronaea3,  prodigies  yet  greater  tnan  that   which  had  taken 
place  succeeded  them ;  for  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  wonder, 
that  military  arms  ,  should  of  their  own  movement  appear 
couched  on  the  outside  of  the  temple ;  but  particularly  the 
second  prodigies  which  succeeded,  are  of  all  portentous  events 
the  most  deserving  of  wonder4.     For  when  the  barbarians 
had  advanced  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronaea,  then  did 
thunders  from  the  heavens  fall  among  them,  and  two  crags 
torn  from  Parnassus  tumbled  headlong  upon  them  with  loud 
noise,  crushing  many  of  their  number ;  while  from  the  temple 

38  of  Pronaea  issued  sounds  and  shouts  of  war. — All  these  pro- 
digies happening  at  one  and  the  same  time,  scattered  terror 
among  the  barbarians ;  and  the  Delphians,  seeing  them  fly, 
descended   and   slaughtered   multitudes.     Such   as  survived 
fled   straight   into  Boeotia.     Those   of  the   barbarians    who 
returned  declared,  I  am  told,  that  in  addition  to  the  above, 
they  likewise  saw  other  superhuman  things ;    for   that   two 
heavy  armed  knights,  larger  than   is   the   nature   of  men5, 

39  pressed  upon  their  heels,  slaying  and  pursuing. — These  two 
knights  the  Delphians  represent  to  be  heroes  of  the  country, 
Phylacus  and  Autonous,  whose  precincts  are  in  ^the  neigh- 


1  That  is  to  say,  "across  the  Corin-  adopted  the  same  word  in  my  version, 
thian  gulf  to  Achaia."  Herodotus  uses   el  ^f^atfrtnuetn;  for  el 

2  As  the  Pythoness  pronounced  her  wt>o<fnrcu,  vii.  111.     See  p.  174,  note  3, 
oracles  with  a  confused  and  unintelligible  -of  this  volume.     Translat. 

voice,  a  sacred  interpreter  was  had  re-  3  This  was  an  out-building  in  front  of 

course  to,  who  wrote  down  the  answers,  the  great  temple. 

and  gave  them  to  those  who  consulted  4  «|;«  tupaffiti.     See   Matthiae,    Gr. 

the  god.      This  interpreter   was  called  Gramm.  p.  799,  or  sect.  532,  ob.t.  1. 

the  cr£»p>jT»!f  ;  the  word  came  afterwards  5  3    KO.TO.    aifyurar    $viri»    t^eircti. 

to  be  synonymous  with  ftnirif.     Larcher  Concerning  this  mode  of    speech,   see 

uses   the    word    prophete,   and    Mitford  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  869,  or  sect. 

prophet  in  his  Hist,  of  Greece,  (vol.  ii.  567,  fifth  paragraph,  and  Viger,  p.  612, 

p.  169,  8vo.  edition.)    I  have  therefore  Herman's  note  228. 
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bourhood  of  the  temple  ;  that  of  Phylacus,  close  to  the  road 
below  the  temple  of  Pronaea  ;  that  of  Autonous  near  Castalia 
under  the  pinnacle  Hyampeus.  The  crags  that  fell  from 
Parnassus  remained  untouched  down  to  my  time,  lying  in  the 
precinct  of  Minerva  Pronasa  ;  where  they  stopped  after  rolling 
through  the  barbarians6.  Such,  therefore,  was  the  departure 
of  those  men  from  the  temple. 

The  naval  forces  of  the  Greeks  shaped  their  course  from  40 
Artemisium  to  Salamis,  by  the  request  of  the  Athenians. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Athenians  requested  them  to 
make  for  Salamis,  namely,  that  they  might  withdraw  their 
children  and  wives  from  Attica,  and  besides,  that  they  might 
deliberate  upon  what  ought  to  be  done  by  them.  For  having 
been  disappointed  in  their  expectation,  they  must  necessarily 
hold  council  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  ;  "  for,  whereas  they 
had  expected  to  find  the  Peloponnesians  with  their  whole 
forces  in  Boeotia,  there  awaiting  to  receive  the  barbarian, 
but  found  no  such  thing  had  been  done7,  and,  understood 
that  they  were  fortifying  with  a  wall  the  isthmus  leading  into 
Peloponnesus,  regarding  it  as  of  most  importance  that  that 
part  of  Greece  should  be  put  in  safety,  and  that  keeping  guard 
there  they  neglected  all  the  rest.  Having  received  information 
of  this,  they  accordingly,  as  I  have  said,  entreated  them  to 
shape  their  course  to  Salamis.  —  The  rest,  therefore,  touched  41 
at  Salamis,  while  the  Athenians  proceeded  to  their  own 
country  ;  after  their  arrival,  they  issued  a  proclamation,  for 
"  each  of  the  Athenians  to  place  his  children  and  family8  in 
"  safety  where  he  could."  Then  most  people  sent  them  off 
to  Trrezen,  some  to  ^Egina,  others  to  Salamis.  All  hastened 
to  place  their  families  and  effects  in  places  of  safety,  out  of 
the  country,  not  only  from  a  desire  of  shewing  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  oracle,  but  more  particularly  from  the  following 
reason.  The  Athenians  relate,  that  a  huge  snake  abides  in 
the  temple  as  a  guard  over  the  Acropolis;  not  only  do  they 
say  so,  but  even,  as  if  it  really  was  there,  are  in  the  practice 
of9  setting  out  its  monthly  food  ;  this  monthly  food  consists 
of  a  honey-cake  l  ;  those  sweetmeats  which  had  been  always 
before  consumed,  now  remained  untouched.  When  the 
priestess  made  the  circumstance  known,  the  Athenians  with 

6  See  Mitford,  Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.        »  See  p.  235,  note  9.  of  this  volume. 
169,  170,  of  the  8vo.  edition.    Literally,        9  !««*!•»«    •£"*"*      SB"?' 
"to  which  they  rushed,  rolling  through     Gr.  Gramm.  p.  839,   or  sec.  662,  1. 

the  barbarians.''  »«^«-  h?r,e  W*«*  "  ""S&ft^ 

7  This  they  Ascertained,  no  doubt,  in     die  monathhche   host. 
their  voyage  down  the  Eubcean  channel.     Germ.  Lei. 

l          '          *  aflcr  <" 


e    vyge  . 

Translat.  l  SuPP'y  &**  aflcr  < 

VOL.  II. 
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greater  quickness  and  earnestness  forsook  the  city2,  since 
even  the  goddess  had  abandoned  the  citadel :  as  soon  as 
every  thing  had  been  removed  out  of  the  town  by  them,  they 

42  made  for  the  combined  fleet. — Now  after  they  had  brought 
their  ships  from  Artemisium  to  Salamis,  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
fleet,  informed  of  the  event,  joined  them  from  Troezen ;  for 
they  had  been  commanded  before  to  muster  at  Pogon,  the  port 
of  the  Troazenians.     Accordingly  many  more  ships  were  now 
collected  than  had  fought  off  Artemisium,  and  contributed 
by   more    cities.     Eurybiades,    the    son    of    Eurycleides    at 
Sparta,  the  same  who  had  the  command  at  Artemisium,  was 
high   admiral   over   the   sea   forces,  although  he  was  not  of 
royal  blood.     The  Athenians  supplied  by  far  the  most  and 
the  best  sailing  ships. 

43  The  nations  who  served  aboard  this  fleet  were  the  follow- 
ing.   From  Peloponnesus,  the  Lacedagmonians,  who  furnished 
sixteen  sail ;  the  Corinthians,  who  furnished  the  same  equip- 
ment as  that  off  Artemisium.    The  Sicyonians  supplied  fifteen 
ships  ;  the  Epidaurians  ten ;  the  Trcezenians  five  ;  the  Her- 
mionians  three ;  all  of  the  above,  excepting  the  Hermionians,  are 
a  Doric  and  Macednian  race,  having  migrated  from  Erineum, 
and  Pindus,  and  lastly  from  Dryopis;  whereas  the  Hermionians 
are  Dryopians,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  land,  now  called 
Doris,  by  Hercules,  and  by  the  Malians.     These  accordingly 
were  the  nations  from  Peloponnesus  that  served  in  the  fleet. 

44  — The  following  were  from  the  continent  without  the  penin- 
sula :  the  Athenians,  who  furnished  one  hundred  and  eighty 
ships,  a  greater  number3  than  any  of   the  others  did;    and 
manned  by  themselves  alone4,  because  at  Salamis  the  Plataeans 
did  not  join  their  forces  to  the  Athenians,  by  the  following 
reason.     When  the  Greeks,  after  taking  their  departure  from 
Artemisium,  were  arrived  off  Chalcis,  the   Platseans   disem- 
barking on  the  opposite  strand  of  Bceotia,  proceeded  on  to 
place  their  families  in  security  ;  accordingly  while  they  were 
attending  to  the  safety  of  their  families,  they  missed  the  day 
of  action.     The  Athenians  at  the  period5  that   the  Pelasgi 

2  Valckenaer  gives  the  construction,  Athenians  should  have  been  able  to  fur- 
xui  ^aXXo'v  <rt  vrgofvftortgor,  &c.     Exam-  nish  so  many  ships,  when,  as  Herodotus 
pies  of  jKaXXav  with  the  comparative  are  tells  us,  one  half  of  their  vessels  had 
frequent  in   Herodotus:    see   Matthias,  been  disabled  off  Artemisium,   and  it 
Gr.  Gramm.  p-.  662,  or  sect.  458.  does  not    appear    they    had    had    any 

3  «rg«  a-avraj.  Matthias;,  Gr.  Gramm.  time  to  refit:  they  must  have  had  about 
p.  91 '2,  or  sect.  591,  y.  nine  days  to  perform  the  voyage  from 

*  povw  relates  to  lfr£et,<riuwnt  under-  Artemisium,  and  to  mend  their  vessels, 

stood  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Transl. 

and  not  to  vfct^i^s/jt,n»t.     Schweig.  Not.  5  tiri  n.  i^ovran,  &c.     Matthias,  Gr. 

Schweighaeuser    is    surprised    that    the  Gramm.  p.  864,  or  sect.  565,  1. 
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held  the  country  now  called  Greece,  were  Pelasgi,  being 
named  Cranai;  under  king  Cecrops  they  were  surnamed 
Cecropidae ;  but  when  Erectheus  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
their  name  was  changed  to  Athenians ;  and  Ion,  the  son  of 
Xuthus,  having  become  leader  of  the  Athenian  army,  they 
were  called  from  him  lonians. — The  Megarians  furnished  45 
the  same  equipment  which  they  had  done  at  Artemisium  ; 
and  the  Ampraciots  reinforced  the  fleet  with  seven  sail,  and 
the  Leucadians  with  three;  these  are  a  Doric  race  from 
Corinth. — Of  the  islanders,  the  ^Kginetse  furnished  thirty ;  46 
they  had  other  ships  manned,  but  those  they  assigned  to 
guard  their  own  island,  and  came  into  action  at  Salamis,  with 
the  thirty  best  sailing  vessels.  The  Mginetse,  are  Dorians 
from  Epidaurus ;  the  name  of  their  island  was  formerly 
CEnone.  After  the  ./Eginetae,  were  the  Chalcidians,  furnish- 
ing the  same6  twenty  ships  they  had  sent  to  Artemisium,  and 
the  Eretrians  with  their  seven  sail ;  these  are  lonians.  Next 
to  them,  the  Ceians,  furnishing  the  same  vessels  as  before ; 
they  are  an  Ionic  race  from  Athens.  The  Naxians  supplied 
four  ships;  although,  like  the  rest  of  the  islanders,  they 
had  been  sent  by  their  fellow  citizens  to  join  the  Medes, 
spurning  the  order,  they  came  over  to  the  Greeks,  at  the 
persuasion  of  Democritus,  an  illustrious  citizen,  at  this 
time  captain  of  a  trireme.  The  Naxians  are  lonians,  sprung 
from  Athens.  The  Styrians  furnished  the  same  ships  as  at 
Artemisium;  the  Cythnians  sent  one,  and  a  penteconter; 
both  these  last  are  "Dryopes.  Likewise  did  the  Seriphians, 
and  Siphnians,  and  Melians,  join  the  forces,  for  those  were 
the  only  islanders  that  had  not  given  earth  and  water  to  the 
King. — The  above  nations  who  served  in  the  fleet  were  all  4,7 
resident  withinside  of  the  Thesprotians,  and  of  the  river 
Acheron ;  for  the  Thesprotians  are  the  bounding  nation  of 
the  Ampraciots  and  the  Leucadians,  which  two  last  were 
those  who  joined  the  fleet  from  the  greatest  distance.  C  the 
nations  resident  beyond  these,  the  Crotomatae  were  the  only 
ones  that  came  to  the  succour  of  Greece,  now  that  she  was  m 
danger,  with  one  vessel,  commanded  by  a  man  who  had  thrice 
been  Pythian  victor,  Phayllus.  The  Crotomatae  are  by 
extraction  Achaeans.— All  the  rest  accordingly  joined  the  fleet,  48 
bringing  triremes,  but  the  Melians,  Siphnians,  and  Seriphians 
brought  penteconters;  the  Melians,  by  extraction  from  Lace- 
daemon,  furnished  two;  the  Siphnians  and  Seriphians,  being 
lonians  from  Athens,  furnished  one  each.  The  total  number 

c  Concerning  the  force  of  the  article,  see  Matthi*.  Gr.  Uramm.  p.  388,  or 
sect.  265. 
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of  ships,  without  reckoning  the  penteconters,  was  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  and  eight7. 

49  When  the  captains  from  the  aforesaid  towns  were  mustered 
at   Salamis,  they  held   council,  Eurybiades   proposing,  that 
he  who  chose  should  make  known  his  opinion  as  to  what 
place8  of  the  countries  they  were  still  in  possession  of,  he 
imagined  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  select,  in  order  to 
give  battle  on  the  sea ;  for  Attica  was  already  as  lost,  and  he 
required  their  counsels  with  regard  to  the  rest.     Most  of  the 
proposals  of  those  who  spoke  coincided  in  advising  that  they 
should   make   for   the  Isthmus,  and  give  battle  before  the 
Peloponnesus,  alleging  the  following  reason :    "  that  should 
"  they  be  defeated  in  the  sea  fight  when  stationed  off  Sa- 
"  lamis,   they  would  be  blockaded  in  the  island,  where  no 
"  assistance  could  be  expected ;  whereas  if  they  were  defeated 
"  off  the  Isthmus,  they  could  escape  to  their  respective  coun- 
"  tries." 

50  While  the  captains  from  Peloponnesus  were  debating  these 
matters,  an  Athenian  man  came  with  the  tidings  that  the 


7  By  summing  up  the  different  com-  explanation    sufficiently    satisfactory  to 

ponent  parts  of  the  fleet,  we  find  366  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the 

be  the  amount,  which  is  twelve  short  of  historian's  assertion,  and  the  produce  of 

what  Herodotus  puts  it  at  ;   I  see  no  the  arithmetical  computation  : 


Peloponnesus 


Lacedaemonians 
Corinthians 
Jicyonians      . 
Epidaunans 
Trcezenians 
Hermionians 
Athenians      . 
Megarians      . 
Ampraciots 
Leucadians 
vEginetae        r 
Chalcidians 
Eretrians        . 
Ceians  . 

Naxians  . 
Styrians  . 
Cythnians  . 
Crotoniatas  . 
Melians  . 
Siphniaus  , 
Seriphiafas 


Ships. 

16 

40 

15 

10 

5 

•  3 

180 

20 

7 

3 

30 

20 

7 

2 

4 

2 

I 

1 


366 


I'eiileconters. 


The  probable  number  of  men,   giving  edition. 

to  each   trireme  150  rowers,    and   18        *  1»»u  r£i  xvp»i».  Matthiae,Gr.Grain. 

fighting  men,  is  59,488.    See  Mitford,  p.  502,  or  sect.  357. 

Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.   185,  of  the  8vo. 
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barbarian  was  arrived  9  in  Attica,  and  was  ravaging  the  whole 
country  with  fire.  For  the  army  under  Xerxes,  having 
inarched  athwart  Bceotia,  set  fire  to  the  city  of  the  Thes- 
pians, (the  Thespians  themselves  having  forsaken  the  place, 
and  gone  to  Peloponnesus,)  and  done  the  same  to  that  of  the 
Plataeans,  had  reached  Athens,  and  were  ravaging  all  in  that 
place.  They  fired  Thespea  and  Platrea,  because  they  under- 
stood from  the  Boeotians  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  on  the 
side  of  the  Medes. — From  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  from  51 
whence  the  barbarians  commenced  their  march,  after  passing 
one  month  in  that  quarter,  comprising  the  time l  in  which 
they  crossed  over  into  Europe,  in  three  months, '/  say,  from 
that  time,  they  arrived  in  Attica,  Calliades  being  archon  of 
the  Athenians.  They  took  the  forsaken  city,  and  found  some 
few  Athenians  in  the  temple,  such  as  the  treasurers  of  the 
temple  and  some  poor  people,  who,  having  fortified  the  acro- 
polis with  planks  and  posts,  held  the  invaders  at  bay ;  it  was 
not  only  from  want  of  means  that  these  people  had  not  de- 
parted to  Salamis,  but  besides  they  imagined  that  they  alone 
had  unravelled  the  oracle  which  the  Pythia  had  pronounced 
them,  "  that  the  wooden  wall  would  not  be  taken ;"  namely, 
that  this,  according  to  the  oracle,  was  the  refuge2,  and  not 
the  ships. — The  Persians,  sitting  down  on  the  hill  opposite  52 
the  acropolis,  which  the  Athenians  denominate  the  Areo- 
pagus3, besieged  them  after  the  following  manner:  they 
twisted  tow  around  their  arrows,  set  fire  to  it,  and  so  shot  at 
the  fence:  then  the  besieged  Athenians  continued  still  to 
resist,  although  driven  to  the  last  extremity  of  misery,  even 
the  fence  having  betrayed  them4;  neither  would  they. listen 
to  the  proposals  made  to  them  by  the  Pisistratidae  concerning 
a  capitulation^  but  continuing  their  defence,  they  not  only 
adopted  other  expedients  against  their  opponents,  but,  when 
the  barbarians  approached  the  gates,  hurled  down  large  crags, 
so  that  they  cast  Xerxes  for  a  considerable  time  in  perplexity, 
not  being  able  to  capture  them. — At  last,  after  all  these  diffi-  53 
culties,  an  entrance  was  descried  by  the  barbarians;  for  it 
was  necessary,  according  to  the  oracle5,  that  the  whole  of 

9  See  Matthiffi,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  737,  were  content  that  it  should  have  once 

or  sect  504  2  existed.    Larclw. 

1  Seven  days  and  seven  nights.    See        3  See  Potter's   Grecian  Antiquities, 
book  vii  b.  i.  c.  19.     It  was  on  this  eminence 

2  The'citadel  was  no  longer  surrounded  likewise  that  the  Venetians  planted  the 
with  a  wooden  fence,  or  at  least  but  a  battery  of  mortars    which  did 

small  portion  could  have  remained  of  reparable  mischief   to   the   Parthenon. 

it.      The  Pelasgi   had  built  the  wall,  Tramlat. 

called   after    their    name  the   Pelasgic        4  it  had  caught  fi*. 

wall,  vi.  137.    But  these  blind  devotees        5  See  vn.  MI. 
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Attica  in  the  continent  should  fall  under  the  Persians ;  in  the 
front  part  therefore  of  the  acropolis,  but  behind  the  gate6 
and  the  ascent,  in  a  part  where  no  one  was  on  guard,  nor 
could  one  have  expected  that  ever  a  human  being  would  climb 
up  by  that  quarter,  there  did  some  of  the  besiegers  ascend 
near  the  temple  of  Aglaurus,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  albeit 
the  place  is  precipitous.  When  the  Athenians  saw  them  that 
they  had  climbed  up  into  the  acropolis,  some  of  them  cast 
themselves  head  foremost  from  the  wall,  and  perished  ;  others 
sought  refuge  in  the  recess  of  the  temple:  meanwhile  the 
Persians  who  had  ascended  went  first  to  the  gates,  and  hav- 
ing opened  them,  put  to  death  the  supplicants.  When  these 
had  all  been  massacred  by  their  hands,  the  soldiers,  after 
sacking  the  temple,  set  fire  to  the  whole  of  the  acropolis. 

54  Xerxes  being  completely  in  possession  of  Athens,  sent  a 
horse  messenger  to  Susa,  to  announce  to  Artabanus  the  suc- 
cess they  had  gained.     On  the  next  day  from  the  despatching 
of  the  courier,  he  called  together  the  fugitive  Athenians  who 
were  in  his  train,  and  commanded  them  to  ascend  into  the 
acropolis,  and  there  offer  sacrifice  after  their  own  fashion; 
whether  that  he  gave  these  orders  in  consequence  of  having 
beheld  some  vision  in  a  dream,  or  that  some  religious  scruple 
visited  him  after  having  set  fire  to  the  temple.    The  Athenian 

55  fugitives  performed  what  was  commanded. — I  will  now  ex- 
plain for  what  reason  I  have  recorded  these  things :  there  is 
in  this  acropolis  a  shrine  of  Erechtheus,  said  to  be  earth-born, 
in  which  is  an  olive  and  a  sea7;  which,  there  is  a  tradition, 
Neptune  and  Minerva  produced,  when  they  were  contending 
for  the  country,  as  proofs  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenians8: 
now  it  happened  to  this  olive  to  be  burnt  by  the  barbarians, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  temple ;  but  on  the  next  day 
following  the  fire,  when  the  Athenians  commanded  by  the 
King  to  offer  sacrifice  ascended  to  the  temple,  they  beheld  a 
shoot  about  a  cubit  long,  which  had  sprung  from  the  trunk. 
Such  accordingly  was  the  account  the  fugitives  gave.  " 

"  The  acropolis  is  on  all  sides  perpen-  sea  is  used  by  our  interpreters  of  the 

dicularly  precipitous,  excepting   at  the  Bible  for  a  large  cistern:    "And  the 

entrance,  which  is  narrow  and  steep ;  pillars  of  brass  that  were  in  the  house  of 

on  the  right  hand  side,  after  you  have  the  Lord,  and  the  bases,  and  the  brazen 

passed   the  propylaea,  is   seen    a    little  sea  that  was  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 

door,  kept  generally  locked  by  the  Turk-  did  the  Chaldees  break  in  pieces,  and 

ish  garrison  :  this  door  leads  to  a  break-  carried  the  brass  of  them  to  Babylon." 

neck  path  down  the  precipice,  probably  2  Kings  xxv.  13. 

the  same  by  which  the  Persians  obtained  8  Construction :  TO.  (for  &)  x/y»y  (w'r/) 

possession  of  the  citadel.     Translat.  Hair,  n  xai  'A4»»a/»>»,  Ig/Vavraj  a-tg)  T« 

7  This  means  nothing  more  than  a  #»£«,  fiirffai  ^ajri^a  (brought  as  testi- 

well  of  salt  water.     Beloe  quotes  a  pas-  monies,  arguments,  proofs)  "«•«««  'Af»~ 

sage  of  the  Scriptures,  where  the  word  »«/»».     See  Schweig.  Lex.  Herotl. 
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The  Greeks  at  Salamis,  when   intelligence  was  brought  56 
them  how  matters  were  with  regard  to  the  acropolis  of  Athens, 
were  thrown  into  such  disturbance,  that  some  of  the  captains 
would  not  even  stop  for  the  subject  in  debate  to  be  brought 
^o  a  decision,  but  jumped  aboard  their  ships,  and  hoisted  sail, 
as  if  about  to  depart  ;  by  such  of  them  as  remained  at  the 
council  it  was  decided  they  should  give  battle  off  the  Isthmus  ; 
and  as  soon  as  night  fell  they  broke  up  the  sitting,  and  went 
aboard  their  vessels.—  At  this  time,  when  Themistocles  arrived  57 
on  board,  Mnesiphilus,  an  Athenian,  enquired  of  him,  what 
had  been  decreed  at  the.  council  ;    understanding  from  him 
that  it  was  determined  to  get  the  fleet  under  weigh  for  the 
Isthmus,   and   give  battle  for  the    Peloponnesus9,  he  said, 
"  Then,  if  the  fleet  weighs,  and  departs  from  Salamis,  thou 
"  wilt  no  longer  have  to  fight  for  any  country,  for  all  will 
"  turn  their   steps   towards   their   respective  countries,  and 
"  neither  will  Eurybiades  or  any  other  human  being  be  able 
"  to  restrain  them  from  dispersing1  the  forces;  and  Greece 
"  will  perish  from  want  of  good  counsel  ;   go  then,  and,  if 
"  there  be  any  possibility,  endeavour  to  rescind  the  decree,  if 
"  by  any  means  thou  canst  persuade  Eurybiades  to  retract, 
"  and  abide  here."  —  The  suggestion  was  very  acceptable  to  58 
Themistocles,   and   without   returning   any  answer   to   these 
observations,  he  went  to  Eurybiades's  ship  ;  on  his  arrival,  he 
said  he  had  something  to  communicate  of  public  interest  ; 
the  other  bade  him  come  aboard,  and  say  what  he  wished. 
Whereupon    Themistocles,   seating  himself  by    the   side   of 
Eurybiades,  repeated  to  him  all  the  observations  that  he  had 
heard  from  Mnesiphilus,  making  them  his  own,  and  adding 
several  more,  till  at  last  he  prevailed  upon  him  by  his  en- 
treaties to  come-out  of  his  vessel,  and  collect  the  captains  in 
council.  —  Accordingly  when  they  were  assembled,  and  pre-  59 
vious  to  Eurybiades  laying  before  them  the  subject  on  which 
he  had  convened   the  captains,  Themistocles  was  assiduous 
and  earnest  in  his  addresses  to  them,  as  one  extremely  anxious 
to  carry  his  point  ;  as  he  was  speaking,  the  Corinthian  cap- 
tain, Adimantus,  son  of  Ocytus,  said,  "  Themistocles,  in  the 
lists   those  who   start  before  the  signal  are  punished  with 


9  Had  they  fought  in  their  present  separated    from    wpetxittt    by  tmesis. 

station,  they  would  have  fought  not  only  Larcher  translates,  "  devant  le  P61opon- 

for  the  Peloponnesus,  but  likewise  for  nese,"  and  Schweighseuser,  "  ante  Pelo- 

^Egina,  Salamis,   and  Megara,  as  we  ponnesum  ;"  but  I  think  the  battle  of 

may  see  by  the  speech  of  Themistoeles  :  Salamis  was  fully  as  much  before  th< 

the  decision  they  came  to  was,  to  aban-  Peloponnesus,  as  if  it  had  taken  pla< 

don  those  three  places  to  the  enemy,  higher  up  the  Saronic  gulf.   Transtat. 
and  fight  for  the  Peloponnesus.     1  take,         1  w  ft*.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 

therefore,  -r^o  in  the  sense  of  wvtg.  or  as  p.  930,  or  sect.  601. 
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stripes;"  Themistocles  excusing  himself,  retorted,  "Those, 
60  "  however,  who  tarry  behind,  are  not  crowned."" — Thus  mildly 
did  he  at  this  time  2  reply  to  the  Corinthian ;  but  turning  to 
Eurybiades,  he  did  not  again  use  any  of  the  arguments  which 
he  had  before  mentioned,  namely,  that  if  they  hove  anchor, 
and  departed  from  Salamis,  the  confederates  would  disperse ; 
for  the  captains  being  present,  it  would  not  have  been  deco- 
rous in  him  to  accuse  them  :  he  followed  another  line  of  argU- 

1  ment,   speaking  in  the  following  words :    <;  On  thee  it  now 
"  depends  to  save  Greece,  if  thou  wilt  hearken  to  me,  and 
"  abide  here  to  give  the  battle,  and  not  listen  to  those  who 
"  contend  thou  shouldest  remove  the  fleet  to  the  Isthmus. 
"  Hear,  and  balance  the  opposite  opinions ;  engaging  battle 
"  off  the  Isthmus,  thou  wilt  have  to  fight  in  an  open  sea, 
"  which  were  little  expedient  in  us3,  who  have  ships  more 
"  ponderous  and  less  numerous  than  the  foe ;  on  the  other 
"  hand,-  supposing  that  we  succeed  well  in  other  respects, 
"  thou  losest  Salamis,  and  Megara,  and  ^Egina;   for  along 
"  with  the  sea  forces  of  the  Persian,  his  land  forces  will 
"  follow ;  and  thus  thou  wilt  thyself  bring  the  enemy  against 

2  "  Peloponnesus,  and  endanger  all  Greece.     But  if  thou  do 
"  what  I  propose,  these  are  the  advantages  thou  wilt  find  in 
"  so  acting ;  in  the  first  place,  engaging  on  a  narrow  frith, 
"  with  few  ships  against  many,  if  the  result  of  the  contest  be 
"  consonant  to  probability,  we  must  be  decidedly  superior ; 
"  for  it  is  our  interest 4  to  give  battle  on  a  narrow  pass,  theirs 
"  to  fight  on  a  roomy  sea.     Again,  by  so  doing,  Salamis  is 
"  preserved,  where  our  children  and  our  wives  are  deposited ; 
"  nay,  in  this  counsel  likewise  lies  the  advantage  which  you 
"  have  mostly  at  heart ;  you  fight  for  the  Peloponnesus  not 
"  less  than  if  you  were  off  the  Isthmus5;  nor  will  you,  if  you 

3  "  consider  well,  bring  them  against  the  Peloponnesus.    More- 
"  over,  if  that  happen  which  I  hope,  and  we  conquer  with 
"  our  fleet,  then  neither  will  the  barbarians  have  approached 
"  your  Isthmus,  nor  will  they  advance  beyond  Attica,  but 
"  will  retreat6  without  order :  we  shall  gain  likewise  by  having 

2  Before  the  conference  breaks   up,  were  least  expedient  for  us."    See  Schw. 

Themistocles  ceases  to   be  so  ceremo-  Not.  where  the  power  of  the  preposition 

nious    with    this    Adimantus,    who,    as  If  is  very  neatly  explained. 

Portus  pleasantly  observes,  did  not  make  4  v^s  rmi  tTva<,  "  to  be  an  advantage 

his  behaviour  correspond  with  his  name,  to   any   one."      Matthias,   Gr.  Gramm. 

which  signifies,  "the  dauntless."     IE.  p.  910,  or  sect.  590. 

Port.  Lex.  Ion.  voc.  afftfeei^ny.  5  ^a'lus  xa,l  #£;  T£  'i^i.    Matthias, 

^3    Construction:     \t     S     (vaiyta^ss/n)  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  938,  or  sect.  607,  o/w. 

HmfTtt  }>ftw  trvfifeeov  iffri,  which  is  equi-  6  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  737, 

valent  to  ej   5  (JW/    airrt   vau^a^a/v)  or  sect.  504,  3. 
vxirret,  &c.  "  to  go  thither  to  give  battle 
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;i  Megara  preserved,  and  ^Egina  and  Salamis,  where  even  we 
*'  have  an  oracle,  saying  we  shall  be  superior  to  the  enemies. 
"  With  men  that  take  counsels  from  reason,  success  is  wont 
"  for  the  most  part  to  ensue  accordingly  ;  with  those  who  do 
"  not  take  counsels  from  reason,  not  even  is  the  divinity  wont 
"  to  second  human  designs."  —  Themistocles  having  so  spoken,  61 
Adimantus  the  Corinthian  again  spoke  injuriously  to  him, 
bidding  him  who  had  no  country  be  silent,  and  exhorting 
Eurybiades  not  to  go  to  the  vote  to  gratify  one  who  had  no 
city  ?;    for   that   when   Themistocles  could  shew  a  country, 
then  would  he  permit  him  to  join  the  debates,  and  not  before: 
these  reproaches  he  made  to  him,  because  Athens  had  been 
captured,  and  was  in  the  power  of  the  Persian.    Then  at  last  8 
Themistocles  made  many  severe  observations  on  9  the  Corin- 
thians and  their  captain,  and  made  it  clear  to  them  by  his 
words  that  the  Athenians  had  both  city  and  country  more 
powerful  than  they,  so  long  as  they  had  two  hundred  ships 
equipped,   as  none  of  the  Greek  nations  could  repel  their 
attacks.  —  After  pointing  out   these  things  he  continued  his  62 
discourse,  addressing  Eurybiades,  and  speaking  with  greater 
earnestness  :  "  If  thou  abide  here,  and  abiding  behave  as  a 
"  man  of  courage1,  -  —  ;  if  not,  thou  wilt  destroy  Greece,  for 
"  the  fate  of  the  war  turns  wholly  on  our  fleet.     Hearken 
"  then  to  me.     But  if  thou  do  not  so,  we  will  forthwith  take 
"  our  families,  and  proceed  by  sea  to  Siris  in  Italy,  which 
"  has  been  ours  for  this  long  time,  and  which  the  oracles  say 
"  is  fated  to  be  founded  by  us  ;  and  you,  when  reft  of  such 
"  allies2,  may  call  my  words  to  mind."—  When  Themistocles  63 
had  so  spoken,  Eurybiades,  taught  better,  changed  his  opi- 
nion ;  this,  in  rny  mind,  he  did  mostly  from  a  dread  lest  the 
Athenians  should  forsake  the  fleet,  if  he  made  them  get  under 
weigh  for  the  Isthmus;    for  should  the  Athenians  forsake 
them,  the  rest  would  no  longer  be  a  match  for  the  enemy; 
he  therefore  adopted  the  proposition,  that  they  should  abide 
where  they  were,  and  give  battle. 

Thus  the  Greeks  about  Salamis,  after  combating  in  words,  64 
as  soon  as  Eurybiades  had  adopted  the  proposal,  prepared 
themselves  to  give  battle  in  the  place  where  they  were. 


&rfa  £,*(.'.     See  Mat-  mencement  of  this  chapter  with  that  of, 

this,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  541,  or  sect.  387.  the  foregoing. 

8  Themistocles  had  restrained  his  an-        *  See  Matthw,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  582, 

ger  as  long  as  he  could  from  bursting  or  sect  410,  obt.  b. 
against  Adimantus,  see  the  beginning        1  Valckenacr,  to  fill  the  U**P 

of  chap.  60  ;  at  last,  unable  any  longer  poses  «™,,  or  yf*,*,,  ******£  or 

to  bridle  his  wrath,  he  abuses  the  Co-  else  ***»,  or  ,,  «,  ,*«.     Vatek.  Not. 
rinthians  and  their  captain.    The  par-        *  See  MatthuD,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  472, 

tide  ft    connects,  therefore,  the  com-  or  sect.  dJU,  ol>: 
VOL.  II.  "  L 
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broke,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  sun  rose,  an  earthquake 
took  place  both  on  land  and  sea;  they  accordingly  determined 
to  offer  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  to  invoke  the  ^Eacida?  as 
allies;  and  according  to  their  determination,  so  they  acted. 
For  after  offering  their  prayers  to  all  the  gods,  they  forthwith, 
from  Salamis,  invoked  the  assistance  of  Ajax  and  Telamon, 
and  despatched  a  ship  to  /Egina  to  fetch3  .ZEacus,  and  the 
65  other  ^-Eacidae. — Dicaeus,  son  of  Theocydes,  an  Athenian 
fugitive,  respected  among  the  Medes  at  this  period,  declared, 
that  after  the  territory  of  Attica,  deserted  by  the  Athenians, 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  land  forces  of  Xerxes,  he  happened 
at  this  time  to  be  with  Demaratus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  in  the 
Thriasian  plain  ;  that  he  beheld  a  cloud  of  dust  arising  from 
Eleusis,  as  if  from  a  collection  of  about  thirty  thousand  people; 
that  they  were  wondering  at  the  dust,  from  what  body  of  men 
it  might  proceed,  when  of  a  sudden  they  heard  a  sound,  and  to 
him  it  appeared  to  be  the  mystic  lACcnus4;  that  Demaratus 
was  not  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  and  asked  him 
what  that  noise  was ;  that  he,  Dicaeus,  said :  "  Demaratus, 
"  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than5  that  some  great  calamity  shall 
"  visit  the  King's  forces ;  for  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  since 
"  Attica  is  desert,  the  noise  must  be  preternatural,  proceeding 
"  from  Eleusis  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  and  con- 
"  federates.  And  if  it  direct  itself  toward  Peloponnesus,  the 
"  danger  will  threaten  the  King  himself  and  his  troops  on  the 
"  continent ;  but  if  it  turn  towards  the  fleet  at  Salamis,  the 
"  King  will  be. in  danger  of  losing  his  naval  armament.  For 
"  this  festival,  the  Athenians  celebrate  every  year  to  Ceres 
"  and  Proserpine,  the  mother  and  daughter,  and  whoever 
"  chooses,  whether  of  the  Athenians  or  of  the  other  Greek 
"  nations,  may  be  initiated :  and  the  sound  which  thou  hearest 
"  is  that  which  they  utter  in  the  festival/"1  Dicaeus  declared, 
that  Demaratus  thereupon  said  to  him  :  "  Be  silent,  and  tell 
"  this  to  no  one  else  ;  for  of  a  truth,  if  this  speech  were 
"  reported  to  the  King,  thou  wouldest  lose  thy  head ;  and 
"  neither  should  I,  or  any  other  human  being,  be  able  to  save 
"  thee ;  I  beseech  thee,  therefore,  be  silent6,  and  the  gods  will 

3  M.     Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  903,  called  the  Mystic  lacchus,  the  burthen 
or  sect.  586,  c.  of  which  was  lacche.     It  was  the  dust 

4  On  the  20th  of  the  month  Boe'dro-  from  this  procession  that  Diceeus  thought 
mion,  (30th  of  September,)  which  was  he  saw,  and  the  hymn  which  he  fancied 
the  sixth  day  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  he  heard.  Larcher. 

they  carried,   from    the    Ceramicus    to  •'>  eux,  irn  Sx*t  eu,  &c.  "  unquestion- 

Eleusis,  a  figure  of  lacchus,  or  Bacchus,  ably."     See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 

crowned  with  myrtle,  and  holding  in  his  699,  or  sect.  482,  ofos.  2. 

hand  a  link.     During    the  procession  6  t%  %yv%t;.    The  Athenians  and  lo- 

they  sang,  in  honour  of  the  god,  a  hymn  nians  who  were  originally  from  Athens, 
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"  take  heed  to  the  army."  That  such  accordingly  was  the 
advice  Demaratus  gave  him  ;  and  that  the  dust  and  noise 
changed  to  a  cloud,  which  rising  aloft  bore  away  for  Salamis, 
over  the  Greek  fleet;  and  that  in  this  manner  they  learnt 
that  the  sea  forces  of  Xerxes  were  to  be  cut  off.  Such  is 
the  narrative  Dicaeus  was  wont  to  relate,  appealing  to  Dema- 
ratus and  others  as  witnesses7. 

When  the  men  belonging  to  Xerxes's  sea  service,  after  66 
viewing  the  loss  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  crossed  over 
from  Trachis  to  His'tiaea,  they  remained  there  three  days; 
they  then  stood  down  the  Euripus,  and  in  three  days  more 
were  at  Phalerus.  In  my  opinion,  they  were  not  less  in 
number  when  they  invaded  Athens,  whether  we  consider  those 
that  came  by  land,  or  those  that  came  on  ship  board,  than 
they  were,  when  they  arrived  at  Sepias,  and  at  Thermopylae : 
for  against  those  that  were  destroyed  by  the  storm,  and  in 
the  engagements  at  Thermopylae,  and  the  sea  fights  of 
Artemisium,  I  set  off  the  following  nations  who  at  that  time 
had  not  joined  the  train  of  the  King's  forces,  namely,  the 
Malians8,  the  Dorians,  the  Locrians,  the  Boeotians,  who  fol- 
lowed with  all  their  forces,  excepting  the  Thespians,  and 
Plataeans  ;  and  likewise  the  inhabitants  of  Carystus,  Andros, 
and  Teos,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  islanders,  excepting  those  of 
the  five  towns9,  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  above;  for 
the  farther  the  Persian  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Greece, 
the  greater  the  number  of  nations  that  joined  in  his  train. — 
When,  therefore,  they  were  all  arrived  at  Athens,  with  the  67 
exception  of  the  Parians;  (for  the  Parians  were  staying  at 
Cythnus  to  watch  the  war,  how  it  would  turn  out ;)  all  the 
rest,  I  say,  having  arrived  at  Phalerus,  King  Xerxes  himself 
went  down  to  the  ships,  being  desirous  of  mingling  with  the 
captains,  and  informing  himself  of  their  opinions.  After  the 
King  had  arrived,  and  taken  his  seat  on  the  throne,  the 
tyrants  and  admirals  of  the  various  nations  being  sent  for, 
attended,  and  took  their  seats  according  to  the  rank  which 
the  King  had  given  to  them  individually  ;  first,  the  Sidonian 
king;  next  the  Tyrian;  and  then  the  others.  When  they 
were  seated  in  due  form,  Xerxes,  sending  Mardonius  round 

affect  to  use  the  adjective  in  these  cases.        9  As  all  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  sea 

Eurip.  Med.  553,  «XX'  f#'  ffri%«,  and  bad  a  town  of  the  same  name  as  t 

in  Orest.  1275,  ed.  Brunck.  fyefa  ?#«•  island,  the  words  mAif  and  ,„«•«  became 

The  other  Greeks  use  more  generally  the  synonymous  when  speaking  of  them.  L 

adverb;  ix'  MX*,S.  Larcher.  Matthie,  iii.  139,  Samos  is  called  a  hue  town  the 

Gr.  Gramm.  p.  933,  or  sect.  604.  firstof  allthe  towns  ,  e.  elands.  Thefive 

7  See  p.  93,  note  4,  of  this  volume.  islands  that  Herodotus  alludes  to  are 

8  The  people  of  Malis,  not  those  of  the  Naxos,  Melos,  S.phnos,  Seriphos,  and 
island  of  Melos.  Cythnos ;  see  c.  46,  of  this  book,  bjrvfcr. 
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in  order  to  sound  them,  inquired  of  each  individual,  whether 

68  battle  should  be  given  on  the  sea. — When  Mardonius,  going 
round,  put    the  question,  beginning    with   the  Sidonian,  all 
accordingly  gave  their  opinion  to  the  same  effect,  advising 

1  to  engage  battle;  but  Artemisia  spoke  these  words :  "  Mar- 
"  donius,  tell  the  King  from  me1,  that  I  say  this :     Having 
"  shewn  the  greatest  valour  in  the  sea  fights  of  Euboea,  and 
"  achieved  the  most   honourable  deeds,  it   is,  my  lord   and 
"  master,  my  right   to  declare  what  is  my  opinion,  and  to 
"  propose  what  T  think  best  for  thy  interest ;  and  this  I  say : 
"  Distrust  thy  ships,  nor   hazard    a    sea    fight ;    for  these 
"  people  are  as  much  superior  to  thy  people  by  sea,  as  are 
"  men  to  women.     And  wherefore  must   thou  needs  court 
"  danger  in  naval  engagements  ?    Hast  thou  not  possession  of 
"  Athens,  for  which  thou  didst  undertake  the   campaign  ? 
"  Hast  thou  not  the  whole  of  Greece  ?    No  one  stands  in  thy 
"  path  ;  and  those  who  hitherto  have  opposed  thee,  have  suc- 

2  "  ceeded  as  they  deserved.     I  will  now  explain  what  turn  the 
"  affairs   of  thy  adversaries  will,  in    my  opinion,  take.     If 
"  thou  dost  not  hurry  to  engage  battle,  but  keepest  thy  fleet 
"  to  land,  whether  thou  remainest  here,  or  advances!  to  Pelo- 
"  ponnesus,  easily,  my  lord,  will  the  projects  for  which  thou 
"  earnest  be  brought  to  succeed  :  for  the  Greeks  will  not  be 
"  able  long  to  hold  out  against  thee ;  thou  wilt  disperse  them, 
"  and  each  will  fly  to  his  respective  city ;  since,  as  I  under- 
"  stand,  they  have  no  provisions  in  yonder  island  ;  nor  if  thou 
"  march  thy  land  forces  into  Peloponnesus,  is  it  probable  that 
"  those  among  them  who  come  from  thence  will  abide  here 
"  quiet ;  nor  will  they  care  any  longer  to  give  battle  for  the 

3  "  Athenians.     Whereas,  if  thou  hasten  forthwith  to  engage 
"  on  sea,  I  fear  lest  the  sea  forces  being  worsted,  may  Tike- 
"  wise  bring  harm  to  thy  land  forces.     Besides,  revolve  this, 
"  Sire,  in  thy  mind,  that  the  slaves  of  good  men  are  wont  to 
"  be  bad,  whereas  those  of  the  bad  are  wont  to  be  good ; 
"  thou,  who  art  the  best,  of  men,  hast  bad  slaves,  who  are 
"  reckoned  among  thy  forces,  such  as  the  Egyptians,  and 
"  Cyprians,  and  Cilicians,  and   Pamphylians,  whose   use  is 

69  "  none.""     When  she  spoke  thus  to  Mardonius,  such  as  were 
favourably  inclined  to  Artemisia  were  grieved  at  her  speech, 
thinking  she  would  suffer  some  harm  at  the  King's  hands, 
because  she  dissuaded  him  from  giving  battle ;   while  those 
who  disliked  and  envied  her,  as  being  honoured  above  all  the 
allies,  were  delighted  in  their  hearts,  thinking  she  would  be 
ruined.     But  when  the  sentiments  were  reported  to  Xerxes, 

J  fj.ni.   See  Matthia^  Gi.  Gramm.  p.  547,  or  sect.  392. 
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he  was  extremely  pleased  with  that  of  Artemisia  ;  and  though 
before  even  he  had  regarded  her  as  an  illustrious  female,  he 
now  gave  her  still  more  praise.  Nevertheless  he  gave  orders 
to  follow  the  majority  in  this  matter,  thinking  they  had 
behaved  badly  oft'  Euboea,  because  he  himself  was  not  pre- 
sent ;  and  he  now  prepared  to  be  himself  a  spectator  of  the 
combat2. 

When  the  signal  was  given  for  departure,  they  got  the  70 
fleet  under  weigh  for  Salamis,  and  formed  their  line,  taking 
their  stations  without  disturbance  ;  but  there  was  not  then 
day  enough  left  for  them  to  engage  battle,  for  night  fell; 
they  therefore  made  their  preparations  for  the  morrow. 
Meanwhile,  fear  and  terror  pervaded  the  Greeks,  and  prin- 
cipally those  from  Peloponnesus  ;  they  feared,  because  being 
stationed  at  Salamis,  they  were  about  to  give  battle  for  the 
land  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  if  conquered,  they  would  be  shut 
up3  in  the  island,  and  there,  leaving  their  own  country  unde- 
fended, they  would  be  besieged.  —  The  land  forces  of  the  71 
barbarians,  that  same  night,  commenced  their  march  against 
the  Peloponnesus,  although  every  possible  expedient  had 
been  resorted  to,  with  a  view  to  hinder  the  barbarians  from 
making  their  entrance  from  the  main  land.  For  as  soon  as 
the  Peloponnesians  understood  that  the  troops  under  Leonidas 
at  Thermopyla?  had  fallen,  hastening  together  from  the 
various  cities,  they  posted  themselves  on  the  isthmus  ;  their 
commander  in  chief  was  Cleombrotus,  the  son  of  Anaxan- 
drides,  and  brother  of  Leonidas.  Having  taken  their  station 
on  the  Isthmus,  and  blocked  up  with  mounds  the  pass  of 
Sciron4,  they  next,  according  to  a  decision  in  council,  built  a 
wall  athwart  the  Isthmus  ;  and  as  they  were  many  tens  of 
thousands'  in  number,  and  every  man  snared  the  labour,  the 
work  advanced  ;  for  stones,  and  bricks,  and  trunks,  and 
hampers  full  of  sand,  were  brought  to  the  building,  and  they 
ceased  not  a  moment  their  labours  for  defence,  whether  by 
night  or  by  day.  —  The  nations  who  went  to  defend  the  72 
isthmus  with  their  whole  forces  were  these  of  the  Greeks: 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Arcadians  all,  the  Eleans,  Corin- 
thians, Sicyonians,  Epidaurians,  Phliasians,  Trcezenians,  and 
Hermionians  ;  the  above  were  the  nations,  who,  terrified  at  the 
dangerous  situation  of  Greece,  proceeded  to  her  defence; 
with  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians,  it  was  a  matter  of  no 

2  See  Matthije,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  727,     Isthmus  by   the    mountain  of   Sciron, 
or  sect  499  famous  as  the  haunt  of  the  robber  whose 

Matthis,     name  it  bore,   and  whose    destruction 


««...««v™.  ,  , 

Gr.  Gramm.  p.  744,  or  sect.  507.  constituted  one  of  the  exploits  of  \ 

4  This  pass  led  from  Megaris  to  the    seus.    Lurcher. 
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consequence;    the   Olympian    and    Carnean    festivals    were 

73  however  now  passed. — Seven  nations  dwell  in  Peloponnesus, 
of  which    two,    being   aborigines,   are   situate   in    the    same 
territory  now  which  they  inhabited  of  old5;    they  are  the 
Arcadians,  and  Cynurii.     One  nation,  namely,  the  Achaean, 
has  not   indeed   migrated  from   the  Peloponnesus,  but   has 
quitted  its  own  original  territory,  and  now  dwells  in  that  of 
another.     The  four  other  nations  of  the  seven  are  foreign  ; 
Dorians,  ^Etolians,  Dryopes,  and  Lemnians.    Of  the  Dorians, 
there  are  many  noble  cities  ;  of  the  ^Etolians,  Elis  is  the  only 
town  ;  of  the  Dryopes,  are  the  cities  of  Hermione,  and  A  sine, 
near  Cardamyla6,  in  the  Laconic  territory ;  to  the  Lemnians, 
belong  all  the  Paroreetae.     The  Cynurii,  though  aborigines, 
are   thought  by   some 7  to  be   lonians  ;    in   time  they  have 
become  Dorians,  under  the  government   of  the  Argians,  as 
well  as  the  Orneatae,  and  their  neighbours.     Accordingly,  all 
the  rest  of  the  cities  belonging  to  those  seven  nations,  saving 
those  which  I  have  enumerated,  stood  neutral8 ;  or  if  it  be 
permitted  to  speak  freely,  though  they  stood  neutral,  they 
were  inclined  to  the  Mede. 

74  The   people9  at    the    Isthmus   pursued,  accordingly,   the 
labours  I  have  mentioned  with  vigour,  considering  themselves 
already  as  having  to  contend  for  their  all,  and  not  imagining 
that   any  brilliant    success  would   be   gained   by  their  fleet. 
Meanwhile  those  at  Salamis  were  equally  in  terror,  when  they 
heard  of  these  things1,  fearing  not  so  much  for  themselves  as 
for  the  Peloponnesus.     For  some  time,  therefore,  each  indi- 
vidual, standing  by  his  neighbour,  began  to  converse  in  secret, 
wondering  at  the  folly  of  Eurybiades2;    at  last  their  com- 
plaints burst  forth  openly,   and  accordingly  a  council  was 
held,  and  much  was  said  on  the  same  subject ;  one  party  con- 
tending that   it,  was  expedient  they   should  depart  for   the 
Peloponnesus,  and  hazard  battle  for  that  part  of  Greece,  and 
not,  abiding  where  they  were,  contend  for  a  country  already 

5  X.O.TO.  %ui>w  "CS^uvou   wi   n   xtti  TO  and  Larcher. 

«-«x«/  ohio*,  equivalent  to  Kara,  ^U^M  8  See  p.  242,  note  9,  of  this  volume. 

(#», >   »£/»  TI  otxitvffi  x,tti   T(>  •xa.'f.a.i  oixui.  9  Oi  pin  3»7   .  .  .  el  Si.     See  Matthias, 

In  fact,  there  appears  little  doubt  but  Gr.    Gramm.    p.    420,    or    sect.  288, 

that  either  5»,   or  .the   Ionic    rtir,  has  obs.  3. 

slipped  out  of  the  text.  l  In  the  Greek,  <r»v<rci,"  those  things." 

o  He  adds,  in  the  Laconian  territory,  This,  I  think,  must  be  referred  to  the 

to  distinguish  it  from  Cardamyla  in  Ar-  inarch  of  the  barbarians,  who  were  pre- 

golis.     Larcher.  paring  to  enter  Peloponnesus,  chap.  73. 

7  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  text  as  it  Larcher. 

stands:    I  have  therefore  adopted  here  ~  0&>uft«,  trtuu/jniei  .  .  .  «/3»j/x/»»,  for 

Valckenaer's  conjecture,  $«*(«wr*  ,KI»  iw-  V«i//t«|»vrif.    Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 

ti{,  instead  of  (ttum:  and  lower  down,  590,  or  sect.  413,  obs.  5. 
instead  of  Ittrn  £t  n.     See  Valck.  Not. 
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captured  by  arms ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians,  JEgi- 
netae,  and  Megarians,  advised  they  should  abide  in  their  present 
station,  and  engage. — Now  Themistocles,  when  his  proposal  75 
was  about  to  be  overruled  by  the  Peloponnesians,  withdrew 
unobserved  from  the  sitting,  and  going  out,  sent  over  to  the 
fleet  of  the  Medes  a  man  aboard  a  barge,  commissioning  him 
what  he  was  to  say.  The  name  of  this  person  was  Sicinnus ; 
|  he  was  a  domestic,  and  tutor  to  the  children  of  Themistocles; 
subsequently  to  these  events,  Themistocles  procured  him  the 
citizenship  of  Thespia,  at  the  time  when  the  Thespians 
received  new  citizens,  and  gave  him  a  comfortable  fortune. 
This  individual,  on  his  arrival  with  the  barge,  spoke  these 
words  to  the  captains  of  the  barbarians  :  "  The  captain  of  the 
"  Athenians  has  sent  me,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks, 
"  (for  he  holds  with  the  King5,  and  is  desirous  rather  that 
"  your  power  should  have  the  upper  hand,  than  that  of  the 
"  Greeks,)  to  tell  you,  that  the  Greeks  out  of  fear  are  de- 
"  bating  about  a  retreat ;  and  now  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
"  you  to  achieve  the  finest  work  in  the  »world,  unless  you 
"  suffer  them  to  escape 4,  for  neither  do  they  agree  among 
"  themselves,  nor  will  they  oppose  you,  and  you  will  see  them 
"  fighting  against  one  another,  those  that  hold  with  you  and 
"  those  who  do  not.""  Having  given  this  advice,  he  imme- 
diately retired. — The  Persians  giving  credit  to  this  message,  76 
first  landed  a  considerable  body  of  troops  on  the  islet  of 
Psyttalea,  lying  between  Salamis  and  the  main  land ;  in  the 
next  place,  as  soon  as  the  night  was  half  gone,  they  got  under 
weigh  for  Salamis,  intending  to  encompass  the  west  wing  of 
the  Greeks5 ;  the  squadron  stationed  about  Ceos  and  Cyno- 

3  <{>Sinui  -ra  fancies-     Matthiae,  Gr.  far  the  descriptions  of  the  battle  agree 
Gramm.  p.  412,  or  sect.  284.  with  the  situations  of  the  places,  I  shall 

4  trifii^iTv  with  the  participle.  Matthiae,  perhaps  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  ob- 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  832,  or  sect.  *549,  7.  servations.    As  you  stand  on  the  shore 

5  I  have  followed  Schweighaeuser,  who  of  Eleusis,  you  see  before  you  a  bay, 
construes  thus:    avwyof  fav  (**!   v?«f)  about  ten  miles  broad,  and  perhaps  as 
*$s   rni  T«X«,MII<»JV  KuxlavfMiei  ro  &ti  many  deep ;    at  the  mouth  of  the  bay 


T)r       ^tf./^.O'ff'tVfiV     tvvA>n*vi*f*t*vv9  j f-    7        —  y 

ftrvf  xie*t :  otherwise  &nyt»  is  made  lies  the  island  of  Salamis,  by  which  this 

to  govern  T>  i*'  't<rxi™f  »{pr,  the  sense  portion  of  the  sea  is  so  completely  land- 

beino-  supposed   to  be,  "  the   Persians  locked,  that  it  affords  a  most  excellent 

got  their  west  wing  under  weigh,"  &c.  riding  for  the  ships  that  visit  those  coun- 

The  plan  of  the  battle,  according  to  tries  to  take  in  cargoes  of  oil  and  the 

Herodotus,  is  certainly  not  the  clearest  vellania  acorns ;    towards  the  WSW  1S 

that  one  might  wish  ;  I  cannot,  however,  a  strait,  about  half  a  mile  across  leading 

but  think,  that  the  charge  of  obscurity  into  the  Saromc  gulf ;  on  the  8 

brought  against  him,  proceeds,  in  a  con-  bay  communicates  with  the  same  { 

siderable  degree,  from  the  accusers  hav-  by  a  frith  from  two  to  three  miles  yver ; 

ing  consulte!  the  translations  rather  than  just  without  tins  frith  is  a  small  ,s  and 

the    text    itself.      Having    spent    some  on  which  the  current  from  the  bay  bears 

months  of   my   life  near  this   glorious  generally  pretty  hard ;    this  was  pro 

field,  and  been  -enabled  to  observe  how  bably  the  Psyttalea  mentioned  by  Hero- 
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sura  likewise  got  under  weigh,  and  occupied  the  whole-  pass 
as  far  as  Mvmychia  with  their  ships.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  they  put  their  vessels  under  weigh,  namely,  that  the 
Greeks  might  have  no  possibility  of  escape,  but  being  shut 
up  in  Salamis,  might  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  conflicts  off  Arte- 
misium.  And  on  the  islet  called  Psyttalea,  they  landed 
troops,  for  this  reason ;  that,  when  the  battle  should  be  en- 
gaged, as  the  men  and  wrecks  would  mostly  be  drifted  thither, 
(for  the  island  lay  in  the  frith  where  the  battle  was  to  take 
place,)  they  might  save  those  of  one  party,  and  destroy  those 
of  the  other.  All  this  they  performed  in  silence,  in  order 
their  adversaries  might  not  be  aware  of  what  they  were  doing. 
The  barbarians  accordingly  passed  all  the  night,  without 
reposing,  busy  in  these  preparations. 

77  Reflecting  on  these  events,  I  am  unable  to  contradict  ora- 
cles, or  say  that  they  are  not  true,  having  no  desire  to  attempt 
a  rejection  of  those  that  speak  clearly  :  "  But  when  they  shall 
"  bridge  with  ships  the  sacred  shore  of  Diana  of  the  golden 
"  sword,  and  the  sea-girt  Cynosura  having  with  mad  hope 
"  sacked  glistening  Athens,  heavenly  Vengeance  shall  quench 
"  menacing  Disdain,  son  of  Insolence,  fiercely  raging,  hoping 


dotus ;  within  this  little  island,  and  just 
without  the  frith,  the  Greek  fleet  ap- 
pears to  have  been  arrayed  for  battle. 
So  much  for  the  position  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

With  respect  to  the  position  of  the 
barbarian  fleet,  it  must  be  granted,  that, 
unless  most  wonderful  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  exterior  of  the  coun- 
try, the  barbarians  could  not  have  found 
moorings  for  all  their  vessels  in  the  road 
of  Phalerus  ;  it  is  therefore  fair  to  pre- 
sume, that  the  Persian  fleet  extended 
some  considerable  distance  both  above 
and  below  Phalerus :  the  part  above 
would  be  naturally  called,  by  one  fan- 
cying himself  at  the  frith  of  Salamis, 
"  the  western  wing  ;"  those  below,  which 
would  be  the  southern  wing,  according 
to  the  points  of  the  compass,  he  would 
likewise  designate  as  the  ships  or  wing 
towards  Ceos  and  Cynosura;  Ceos,  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saronic  gulf; 
and  Cynosura,  a  foreland  in  the  same 
quarter. 

Supposing  the  two  fleets  to  have  been 
situated  as  1  have  endeavoured  to  shew, 
and  that  the  barbarians,  anticipating  a 
certain  victory,  proceeded  to  station  their 
vessels  for  action,  they  would  most  pro- 
bably have  adopted  the  following  plan, 


having  a  most  numerous  fleet  at  their 
command :  the  portion  at  and  above 
Phalerum,  "  the  western  wing,"  would 
have  got  under  weigh,  and  proceeded 
round  Salamis,  a  voyage  of  about  thirty 
miles,  stationing,  as  they  advanced, 
squadrons  at  the  best  riding  places  off 
the  shore,  and  more  particularly  at  the 
upper  strait :  having  so  done,  they  would 
have  brought  up  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  fleet  stationed  below  Phalerum, 
and  completely  blocked  up  the  rather 
wide  space  from  Munychia  to  Salamis. 

I  should  therefore  translate  this  pas- 
sage of  Herodotus  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  "  When  it  was  midnight,  the  Per- 
sians got  their  west  wing  under  weigh, 
and  proceeded  to  station  themselves  cir- 
cularly round  Salamis ;  while  those  to- 
wards (not  necessarily  about)  Ceos  and 
Cynosura  likewise  got  under  weigh,  and 
took  possession  of  the  whole  frith  from 
Salamis  down  to  Munychia."  I  do  not 
see  but  the  text  will  admit  of  this  interpre- 
tation ;  if  so,  it  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  supposing  (as  is  done  in  the  plans 
of  this  battle  copied  from  Barthel6mi) 
Cynosura  to  be  a  foreland  of  Salamis,  and 
Ceos  a  promontory  of  Attica,  above  Mu- 
nychia ;  for  which  hypotheses  there  is  no 
authority  that  I  know  of.  Trandat. 
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"  to  overturn  6  all.  For  brass  with  brass  shall  clash,  with 
"  gore  shall  Mars  redden  the  sea  :  then  shall  Saturn's  wide- 
"  kenning  son  and  lovely  Victory  produce  Hellas'  day  of 
"  freedom.""  When  I  consider,  I  say,  these  events,  and 
reflect  that  Bacis  has  spoken  so  distinctly,  I  dare  not  myself 
say  any  thing  in  contradiction  of  oracles  7,  nor  do  T  approve  it 
in  others. 

The  altercations  were  still  going  on  among  the  captains  at  78 
Salamis,  as  they  were  not  yet  aware  that  the  barbarians  had 
encompassed  them  with  their  fleet,  but  thought  the  enemies 
were  in  the  same  place  where  they  had  seen  them  stationed 
during  the  day.  —  While  the  captains  were  disputing,  Aristides,  79 
the  son  of  Lysimachus,  crossed  over  from  JSgina  ;  he  was  an 
Athenian,  and  had  been  banished  by  ostracism  ;  from  what 
I  have  heard  of  his  manners,  I  judge  him  to  have  been 
the  most  upright  and  just  man  at  Athens.  This  person, 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  council,  caused  Themi- 
stocles  to  be  called  out,  who,  far  from  being  his  friend, 
was  his  most  bitter  enemy  ;  nevertheless,  under  the  magni- 
tude of  the  present  dangers,  forgetting  their  enmity,  he 
caused  him  to  be  called  out,  wishing  to  communicate  with 
him  ;  for  he  had  previously  heard  the  Peloponnesians  were 
anxious  to  get  the  ships  under  weigh  for  the  Isthmus.  When 
Themistocles  came  out  to  him,  Aristides  spoke  thus:  "  It  is  our 
"  duty,  not  only  on  other  occasions,  but  particularly  on  this, 
u  to  contend  which  of  us  two  should  do  the  greatest  services 
"  to  our  country.  I  tell  thee  it  is  the  same  whether  thou  say 

6  «v«  ncnra.   •r'tiiffHa.i  by  tmesis  for    he  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  in  a  life 
imrifaffdai  •jeu.vru.,  equivalent  to  litu  xara»    of  attentive  observation  :    that  observa- 
fiSifffai,  "to  turn    every  thing  upside    tion,  applied  to  times  in  which,  no  doubt, 

.  down   for  one's    own  purposes."      See  the  interposition  of  divine  Providence 

Schweig.  Not.  was  too  well  marked  to  escape  the  atten- 

7  The  conjectured  reading,  mentioned  tion  of    an  honest  and    sensible  man, 
at  the  bottom  of  Schweighaeuser's  page,  naturally  must  have  given,  to  a  mind 
squares  much  better  with  grammar  :  x«,i  not  stayed   by  divine  revelation,  some 
»<!<ru  Imwius  x£y««  B«x/2<  J/  «yr<X«yi«  tincture  of  what  we  call  superstition. 
XP*f/tS»  xiet  eurt  uvros   t*.0t7»  -rot-pia,  An  attentive  reader  of  Herodotus  mnst 
&c.  in   which  the  expression,  ixtoi.  J/  nevertheless  see,  by  very  many  passages 
«»T/Juy/«;  will  be  nearly  equivalent  to  of  the  Muses,  that  there  was  constantly 
£»r<xiyu»,  like  ^  pAws  MA  to  fA-  a  struggle  in  the  writer's  mind  between 
Xtefai.    According  to  the  usual  reading,  the  dictates  of  his  reason  and  those  ot 
x£y««  B^*/S/  must,  I  suppose,  be  taken  the  false  religion  of  his  days:  and  one 
as  a  dative  absolute.  This  passage  proves  cannot  but  admire  the  virtue  of  the  man, 
Herodotus  to  have  shared  in  what  the  who,  rather  than  lend  his  authority  to 
strong-minded  philosophers  of  the  pre-  the  obliteration  of  all  religion  among 
sent    day   term    the    superstitious   ere-  his  countrymen,  has  wilUngly  exposed 
dulity  of  his  age.     It  must  be  remem-  himself  to  the  earnings  of  philosophers 
bered,  however,  that  our  honest  author  from  the  days  of  Plutarch  to  the  present. 
had  no  other  mode  of  approaching  truth,  Trans/at. 

than  by  the  practical  knowledge  which 
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"  much  or  little  to  the  Peloponnesians  about  departing  from 
"  hence ;  for  I,  an  eye-witness,  tell  thee,  that  now,  even  if 
"  they  would,  neither  the  Corinthians  nor  Eurybiades  himself 
"  will  be  able  to  retreat,  for  we  are  completely  surrounded 
"  by  the  enemies :  go  in  therefore,  and  make  this  known  to 

80  "  them." — Themistocles  replied  in  these  words :  "  Thou  dost 
"  both  give  useful  advice,  and  bring  good  tidings ;  since  that 
"  which  I  longed  to  happen,  thou  hast  been  an  eye-witness 
"  of;  for  know,  that  what  has  been  done  by  the  Medes  is 
"  through  me ;  since  it  was  necessary,  as  the  Greeks  would 
"  not  of  their  own  accord  engage  battle,  to  compel  them  to  it 
"  against  their  will.     As  thou  hast  come  with  good  tidings, 
"  do  thou  thyself  report  them  to  the  assembly ;  for  if  I  tell 
"  them,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  persuade,  but  shall  be  thought 
"  to  speak  fictitiously,  as  they  will  imagine  the  barbarians 
"  have  done  no  such  thing.     Do  thou  therefore  go  in,  and 
"  announce  how  matters   stand ;    should    they  believe   thee 
"  when  thou  announcest  it  to  them,  so  much  the  better ;  and 
"  should  they  not  give  credit  to  the  report,  still  is  it  the  same 
"  for  us ;  as  they  can  no  longer  disperse,  if,  as  thou  sayest, 

81  "  we  are  encompassed.'" — Accordingly,  Aristides  went  in,  and 
stated  that  he  was  come  from  ^Egina,  and  had  with  difficulty 
been  able  to  get  through  the  enemy's  moorings,  unseen  ;  as 
the  whole  Greek  fleet  was  surrounded  by  the  ships  of  Xerxes; 
he  therefore  advised  them  to  get  ready,  to  repel  the  foe. 
Having  so  said,  Aristides  withdrew,  and  forthwith  the  alter- 
cations began  afresh ;  for  the  majority  of  the  captains  gave 

82  no  credit  to  the  report8. — While  they  were  still  in  doubt, 
arrived  a  trireme,  manned  by  Tenian  deserters,  commanded 
by  Panastius,  son  of  Sosimenes,  a  native  of  the  island  ;  this 
vessel  brought  an  account  of  the  whole  truth ;  and  for  this 
service,  the  Greeks  inscribed  the  name  of  the  "  Tenians,"  on 
the  tripod  at  Delphi,  among  those  of  the  nations  who  had 
shared   in   overthrowing   the    barbarian.     Accordingly,  with 
this  vessel  which  deserted  over  to  them,  when  they  were  at 
Salamis,  and  the  Lemnian  ship  which  had  before  come  over 
to  them,  when  they  were   off  Artemisium,  the  total  naval 
armament9  of  the  Greeks  was  made  up  to  three  hundred  and 
eighty  sail ;  for  originally  it  wanted  two  of  that  number. 

83  The  Greeks  giving  credit  to  the  report,  brought  by  the 
Tenians,  made  ready  for  the  contest ;  as  soon  as  day  dawned, 
and  they  had  collected  the  fighting1  men,  Themistocles  made 
a  harangue,  the  most  encouraging  of  all  the  captains ;    his 

8  ixtttotrt  ra.  l%*'yyt>Ji»rB.    Matthias,     or  sect.  265. 

Gr.  Gramm.  p.  587,  or  sect.  413.  1  See  Matthiee,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  860, 

9  <r».     Matthiar,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  388,     or  sect.  562,  note. 
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speech  consisted  of  a  contrast  between  what  is  valiant,  and 
what  is  dastardly ;  exhorting  them  accordingly,  to  elect  that 
which  was  valiant,  in  whatever  depended  on  human  nature 
and  situation,  and  bringing  his  harangue  to  a  close,  com- 
manded them  to  go  aboard  their  ships.  They  were  accord- 
ingly embarking,  when  the  trireme  arrived  from  ^Egina, 
which  had  quitted  the  fleet,  to  fetch  the  JEacidae :  then  the 
Greeks  got  all  their  ships  under  weigh. — Immediately  that  84 
they  were  under  weigh,  the  barbarians  bore  down ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  rest  of  the  Greeks  began  to  back  their  oars, 
and  make  for  land ;  but  Aminias,  an  Athenian  of  the  Palle- 
nian  canton,  stood  ahead,  and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy "s 
line  ;  his  ship  being  entangled,  and  the  crew  unable  to  clear 
her,  the  rest  proceeding  to  the  assistance  of  Aminias,  engaged 
battle.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Athenians  repre- 
sent the  action  to  have  commenced  ;  but  the  JEginetse  say 
the  battle  was  opened  by  the  vessel  which  had  been 
detached  to  fetch  the  ^acidae  from  ^Egina.  There  is  like- 
wise another  account  given,  that  the  phantom  of  a  woman 
made  her  appearance,  and  cheered  them  on,  first  reproach- 
ing them  thus,  in  a  voice  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  Greek  fleet :  "  Dastards !  how  long  will  ye  continue 
"to  back  your  oars?" — The  Phoenicians  were  drawn  up  85 
against  the  Athenians;  for  these  held  the  western  wing 
towards  Eleusis;  in  front  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  sta- 
tioned the  lonians;  these  held  the  eastern  wing  towards 
Piraeus  ;  some  few  of  these  latter,  according  to  the  advice  of 
Themistocles2  did  shew  a  voluntary  want  of  vigour  ;  but  not 
so  the  majority.  I  could  here  enumerate  the  names  of  several 
captains  of  triremes,  who  captured  Greek  vessels ;  but  I  shall 
mention  none,  except  Theomestor,  the  son  of  Androdamas, 
and  Phylacus,  son  of  Histiaeus,  both  Samians ;  I  make  men- 
tion of  these  only,  for  this  reason,  that  for  this  achievement, 
Theomestor  became  tyrant  of  Samos,  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Persians;  and  that  Phylacus  was  written  down  among 
the  King's  benefactors,  and  presented  with  a  large  estate. 
The  persons  who  perform  any  service  for  the  King,  are  called 
"  orosangse"  in  the  Persian  tongue.— The  mam  portion  of  the  86 
enemy's  fleet  at  Salamis  was  run  down ;  some  disabled  by 
the  Athenians,  others  by  the  ^Eginetas;  for  as  the  Greeks 
fought  with  order,  each  in  line,  whereas  the  barbarians  never 
having  formed  properly  in  line,  or  doing  any  thing  with  cop  - 
ness,  that  which  did  eventually  succeed  could  but  befall 
them;  albeit  they  behaved  on  this  day  at  least  with  far  more 

2  See  Mallhix,  Gr.  Graium.  p.  892,  or  beet.  681,  *. 
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bravery,  than  they3  had  done  off  Eubcea ;  every  individual 
doing  his  utmost,  out  of  fear  of  Xerxes;  for  each4  thought 
he  was  seen  by  the  King. 

87  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  combatants,  I  cannot  under- 
take to  say  for  certain,  in  what  manner  the  various  nations, 
either  of  the  barbarians,  or  of  the  Greeks,  fought ;    as  to 
Artemisia,  she  performed  an  action,  by  which  she  increased 
in  favour  with  the  King.     For  at  the  moment,  when  the 
forces   of  the   King    were  thrown  into  complete   confusion, 
Artemisia's  ship  was  pursued  by  an  Attic  vessel ;    and  she, 
not  being  able  to  make  her  escape,  (as  crowds   of  friendly 
vessels  were  ahead  of  her,  while  her  own  was  just  in  the  van  of 
the  enemy,)  she  determined  upon  doing  that,  which  eventually 
succeeded  to  her ;    for  being   closely  pursued  by  the  Attic 
ship,  she  bore  down  upon  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  King's 
fleet,  manned  by  Calyndians,  and  having  on  board  Damasi- 
thymus,  king  of  the  Calyndians.     Now   I  cannot  undertake 
to  say,  whether  there  had  been  a  grudge  between  the  two, 
from  the  time  that   they  were  lying  in  the  Hellespont,  or 
whether  she  did  this  designedly,  or  whether  the  ship  of  the 
Calyndians  happened  only  by  chance  to  be  right   ahead  of 
hers  ;  but  she  bore  down  on  the  vessel,  sunk  her,  and,  by 
good  luck,  procured  herself  a  double  advantage  ;    for   the 
commander  of  the  Attic  trireme,  seeing  her  attack  a  vessel 
manned  by  barbarians,  imagined  either  that  Artemisia's  ship 
belonged  to  the  Greek  fleet,  or  that  she  had  deserted  from 
the  barbarians,  and  was  lending  assistance  to  his  own  party; 
he  accordingly  turned  out  of  the  wake  of  her  vessel,  and  steered 

88  against  others. — By  so  acting,  Artemisia,  on  the  one  hand, 
escaped  perishing;    while,  on  the  other,  it  likewise  so  hap- 
pened, that  although  she  had  committed  a  bad  action,  she 
received  in  consequence  of  it  great  glory  at   the   hands  of 
Xerxes.     For  it  is  related,  that  the  King  viewing  the  battle5, 
observed  her  ship  making  the  attack  ;  and  accordingly,  some 
one  of  the  by-standers  said  to  him :  "  My  lord  and  master, 
"  seest    thou  how  gallantly  Artemisia  fights,  and  has    sunk 
"  one  of  the  enemies'  sail  ?"    And  that  the  King  then  asked, 
whether  that  was  really  the  work  of  Artemisia;  when  the 
others  declared,  "  they  knew  perfectly  the  flag6  of  her  ship." 


3  eiftunns  Kurti  luvruv.  Matthi®,  Gr.  6  l*i<rnpei.   This  appears  to  have  been 
Gramm.  p.  657,  or  sect.  452.  a  sort  of  flag  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel ; 

4  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  "p.  437,   or  those  who  translate  it,  "  the   figure  at 
sect.  301,  obs.  the  prow,"  have  not  thought  the  naval 

5  He  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  mount  tactics  of  the  ancients  worthy  of  their 
..'Egaleos,  a  hill  of  Attica  commanding  a  attention  :  the  ornaments   at  the  prow 
view  of  the  scene  of  action  :  see  ch.  90.  were  called  the  «*£a<rr«;u«i>.    Translat. 
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It  was  likewise  generally  believed,  that  the  vessel  destroyed 
was  one  of  the  enemy's  ;  for  besides  the  other  lucky  events 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  concurring  to  Artemisia,  this  like- 
wise must  be  added,  that  not  one  soul  was  saved  from  the 
Calyndian  ship  to  become  her  accuser.  And  it  is  related, 
that  Xerxes  said  in  reply  to  the  information  which  was  given 
to  him,  "  My  men  have  behaved  as  women  ;  my  women  as 
men."  Such  was  the  remark  they  say  Xerxes  made. 

In  this  action,  fell7  the  admiral  Ariabignes,  son  of  Darius,  89 
and  brother  to  Xerxes  ;  others,  many  and  renowned,  of  the 
Persians,  of  the  Medes,  and  of  the  other  combatant  nations, 
fell  ;  of  the  Greeks,  but  few  died,  for  as  they  knew  how  to 
swim,  those  whose  ships  were  destroyed,  and  who  did  not 
perish  by  the  hands8  of  the  enemies,  swam  away  for  Salamis; 
whereas  many  of  the  barbarians,  not  knowing  how  to  swim, 
perished  in  the  sea.  When  the  front  line  of  the  fleet  was 
turned  to  flight,  the  greatest  part  of  the  others  perished: 
for  the  men  stationed  in  the  rear,  endeavouring  to  drive 
their  ships  ahead,  in  order  to  give  proof  of  their  valour  to 
the  King,  fell  foul  of  the  ships  of  their  own  fleet  as  they 
were  retreating.  —  Amidst  this  confusion,  the  following  90 
event  occurred.  Some  of  the  Phoenicians,  whose  ships  had 
been  destroyed9,  presented  themselves  before  the  King,  and 
accused  the  lonians,  that  by  their  treachery,  the  vessels  had 
been  lost.  It  however  so  happened,  that  the  captains  of  the 
lonians  were  not  put  to  death,  and  that  the  Phoenician 
accusers  received  their  reward,  as  I  shall  state.  Before  they 
had  finished  speaking,  a  Samothracian  ship  bore  down  on  one 
of  the  Attic  squadron  ;  the  Attic  ship  was  foundered,  and 
one  from  jEgina  coming  up,  sunk  that  of  the  Samothracians  : 
accordingly,  the  Samothracians,  skilful  in  the  use  of  the 
javelin,  hurled  their  weapons,  and  driving  the  fighting  men 
from  off  the  vessel  that  had  run  them  down,  climbed  on 
board,  and  took  possession  of  her.  This  event  saved  the 
lonians;  for  when  Xerxes  saw  them  achieve  that  valiant 
deed,  he  turned  round  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  being  filled 
with  excessive  grief,  and  ready  to  blame  all  parties,  he  com- 
manded their  heads  to  be  struck  off,  in  order  that  having 
themselves  behaved  as  cowards,  they  might  no  longer  bring 
accusations  against  braver  men.  (For  Xerxes,  seated  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  situate  opposite  Salamis,  and  call 


pression,  in  %ttti»  iartitrttnn,  " 
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/Egaleos,  whenever  he  saw  any  one  of  his  own  troops  per- 
forming a  gallant  action  in  the  battle,  enquired  who  had 
performed  it,  and  the  secretaries  wrote  down  the  captain's 
family,  and  city.)  It  must  likewise  be  observed,  that  Aria- 
ramnes,  a  Persian,  who  was  present,  and  friendly  to  the 
lonians,  contributed  to  this  punishment  of  the  Phoenicians. 

91  The  barbarians,  being  now  turned  to  flight,  and  making  aAvay 
for  Phalerus,  the  ^Eginetae,  stationed  as  a  reserve  on  the  frith, 
performed  actions  worthy  of  record ;  for  during  the  rout,  the 
Athenians  ran  down  such  of  the  enemy's  ships,  as  stood  their 
ground,  or  took  to  flight,  while  the  -ZEginetae  fell  upon  those 
that  were  making   away  from  the  battle;    so  that  whatever 
ships  escaped,  the  Athenians  fell  in  their  retreat  among  the 

92  ^Eginetae. — Meanwhile,  Themistocles1s  ship,  in  pursuit  of  an 
enemy,  and  that  of  Polycritus,  the  son  of  Crius,  a  native  of 
JEgina,  bearing  down  upon  a  Sidonian  galley,  happened  to  meet 
broadside  to  broadside;  the  Sidonian  galley  was  the  same  that 
had   captured    the   vessel   from  JEgina,  stationed  as  an  ad- 
vanced guard  off"  Sciathus1,  and  on  board  of  which  was  Pytheas, 
the  son  of  Ischenous,  whom  the  Persians  preserved,  though 
covered  with  wounds,  out  of  admiration  for  his  valour  :  the 
Sidonian  ship  was  accordingly  captured,  having    on   board 
the  above  Pytheas,  with  the  Persians ;  so  that  in  this  manner 
Pythias  escaped,  and  returned  to  ^Egina.     When  Polycritus 
beheld  the  Attic  vessel,  he  knew  her,  seeing  the  admiral's  flag; 
whereupon,  shouting  to  Themistocles,  he  jeered  him,  casting 
in  his  teeth  the  reproach  of  Medism,  which  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  ^Eginetas2.    Thus  did  Polycritus,  as  he  was  bearing 
down  upon  the  ship,  jeer  Themistocles.     Those  barbarians, 
whose  vessels  survived,  fled,  and  arrived  at  Phalerus  under  the 
protection  of  the  land  forces. 

93  In  this  sea  fight  the  JEginetse  were  of  the  Greek  nations 
those  that  reaped  the  greatest  glory,  and  next  to  them  the 
Athenians;    of  individuals,    Polycritus   of   ^Egina,  and   the 
Athenians,  Eumenes,  of  the  Anagyrasian  canton,  and  Ami- 
nias3,  of  the    Pallenian   canton.     This   latter   was   he   who 
pursued  Artemisia;  and  indeed  had  he  known  Artemisia  was 
aboard  that  ship,  he  would  not  have  given  up  the  chase  till 
he  had  captured  her,   or   had  been  himself  captured ;    for 

1  See  vii.  181.  Crius  is  stated  to  be  the  son,  and  not 

2  oni&iga*  («ur*i)   is    *n    Aiyiyvriut  the  father,  of  Polycritus.  Larcher,  Beloe, 
ptttifp.}*,  "  exprobravit  ei  id  quod  ille  de  and  all  the  translators,  have  copied  Wes- 
jEginetarum  Medismo  dixerat."     Wes-  seling's  note,  apparently  without  taking 
seling  asserts  that  this  was  in  allusion  the  trouble  to  make  the  reference.  Trans. 
to  the  treatment  of  Polycritns's  father  3  He  was  brother  to  the  tragic  writer, 
Crius,  recorded  in  vi.  49.     1  have  re-  /Eschylus. 

ferred  to  the  passage  alluded  to,  where 
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orders  had  been  given  to  that  effect  to  the  captains  previous 
to  action,  and  moreover  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  drachmae 
was  promised  to  him  who  should  take  her  alive  ;  for  the  Athe- 
nians were  truly  indignant  that  a  woman  should  bear  arms 
against    Athens.     But,    as    I    have    before    said,    Artemisia 
escaped,  and  all  the  others  whose  ships  had  survived  were  now 
lying  in  Phalerus.  —  The  Athenians  relate  of  Adimantus  the  94 
Corinthian    captain,  that   immediately  from   the  beginning, 
when    the    two  fleets  joined  battle,   dismayed,  and  beyond 
measure  terrified,  he  hoisted  sail  and  ran  away  ;  and  that  the 
Corinthians  seeing  the  captain's  vessel  flying,  in  like  manner 
departed  ;  that  accordingly,  when  in  their  flight  they  were  now 
off  the  temple  of  Minerva  Sciras  in  Salamis,  a  cutter  fell  in 
with  them,  sent  by  some  divine  impulse  ;   that  it  did  not 
appear  any  one  had  sent  it,  and  that  it  made  towards  the 
Corinthians,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
fleet.     That  the  event  was  divine  they  infer  from  this  ;  that 
when  those  of  the  cutter  had  neared  the  ships,  they  said  these 
words4  :  "  Adimantus,  thou  steerest  away  thy  ships,  and  be- 
"  traying  the  Greeks,  takest  to  flight  ;  and  they  meanwhile 
"  are  gaining  a  victory,  as  "Completely  as  they  ever  prayed  to 
"  gain,  over  the  foes  :"  after  so  saying,  as  Adimantus  gave 
them  no  credit,  they  again  said,  that  "  they  were  content  to 
"  be  detained  as  hostages,  and  put  to  death,  if  the  Greeks 
"  were  not  found  to  be  victorious."    They  relate,  that  accord- 
ingly Adimantus  and  the  others  tacked  ship,  and  arrived  at 
the  fleet  after  the  action.     Such  is  the  report  concerning  the 
Corinthians  that  goes  among  the  Athenians  ;  the  Corinthians 
themselves  however  do  not  coincide  with  them,  but  pretend 
that  they  themselves   were  among  the  most  gallant  in  the 
action  ;   and  the  rest  of  Greece  bears  testimony  to  them.  — 
Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  an  Athenian,  of  whom  I  95 
have   made   mention  a  'little   before   this,  as   being  a  most 
upright  man,  performed  the  following  action  in  this  rout  at 
Salamis  ;   he  took  with  him  a  good  number  of  the  heavy 
armed  troops,  who  had  been   stationed  along  the  shore  of 
Salamis,  and  were  of  Athenian  race,  and  landed  at  their  head 
in  the  island  of  Psyttalea,  and  slaughtered  all  the  Persians  in  ' 

that  islet  **• 

When  the  sea  fight  was  brought  to  an  end,  the  Greeks,  96 
after  hauling  ashore  at  Salamis  such  of  the  wrecks  as  were 
still  in  that  quarter,  held  themselves  ready  for  another  action, 
expecting  that  the  King  would  avail  himself  of  the  ships  that 


4  See  Matthiffi,  Gr.  Graram.  p.  921,        *  Construction: 
or  sect.  596,  e.  &*pt'),  "  *•«*«""«'•  &c- 
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survived;  but  a  west  wind  impelling  several  of  the  wrecks, 
drove  them  on  that  shore  of  Attica  which  is  called  Colias  ;  so 
as  to  fulfil  6  not  only  all  the  oracles  pronounced  by  Bacis  and 
Musaeus  respecting  this  sea  fight,  but  likewise  the  words 
respecting  the  wrecks  being  drifted  on  this  shore,  which,  many 
years  previous  to  these  events,  were  spoken  in  an  oracle  by 
Lysistratus  of  Athens,  a  soothsayer,  and  the  meaning  of 
which  had  remained  hidden  to  all  the  Greeks  :  "  With  oars 
"  shall  the  Coliad  women  broil7:11  which  was  to  take  place 
after  the  retreat  of  the  King. 

97  Xerxes,  when  he  saw  the  defeat,  fearing  lest  some  one  of 
the  lonians  might  suggest  to  the  Greeks,  or  the  Greeks  them- 
selves take  it  into  their  heads,  to  make  for  the  Hellespont, 
and  break  the  bridge,  so  that,  being  shut  up  in  Europe,  he 
would  be  in  danger  of  perishing,  began  to  think   about  a 
retreat.     But  wishing  to  keep  his  intentions  concealed  both 
from  the  Greeks  and  from  his  own  people,  he  attempted  to 
throw  a  mound  across  to  Salamis,  and  lashed  togethei-  some 
Phoenician  merchantmen,  to  answer  the  purposes  both  of  a 
bridge  and  rampart.     At  the  same  time  he  made  warlike 
preparations,  as  if  about  again  to  engage  battle  on  sea.     All 
the  others,  who  saw  him  acting  in  this  manner,  were  fully 
convinced  that  he  was  seriously  preparing  to  abide,  and  con- 
tinue   the  war;    but  none  of  his   intentions   remained    con- 
cealed to  Mardonius,  as  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
King's  way  of  thinking.     At  the  same  time  Xerxes  was  so 
acting,  he  sent  to  Persia,  to  announce  the  late  calamity  that 

98  had  befallen  him.  —  Nothing  is  there  among  mortals  '&  that 
advances  more  rapidly  to  its  destination  than  these  couriers  : 
this  mode  of  conveyance  has  been  invented  by  the  Persians, 
and  is  this  :  they  say,  that  to  whatever  number  of  journeys 
the  whole  road  extends,  so  many  are  the  horses  and  men 
scattered  along  it,  one  horse  and  man  being  stationed  at  every 
day's  journey  ;  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor  night,  hinders 
these  from  performing  their  appointed  stage  with  the  greatest 
possible  celerity  ;  accordingly  the  first  delivers  the  message  to 


o»  relates  to  whose  rapidity  equals  that  of  thought. 

tui  nuuivyiui  -zo.  Valckenaer  is  highly  displeased  at  this 

7  I  have  translated  as  if  there  was  reading,  and  asks  whether  the  contriv- 
Qgv&vfi  from  tyevyu,  the  translation  of  ance  of  sending  letters  by  pigeons  was 
the  reading  f^etifi  is,  "  will  shiver."  not  more  rapid  than  this  ;  he  therefore 
If  we  suppose  that  the  ancient  Greeks  proposes  to  read  avfyarviov  tat.    There 
confounded  the  v  and  *  into  one  sound  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  conveyance  of 
ee,  like  their  modern  descendants,  the  intelligence  by  those  sagacious  birds  is 
cause  of  the  ambiguity  of  this  prophecy  of  high  antiquity,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
will  be  self  evident.     Translat.  whether  it  was  known  in  the  time  of 

8  tivrw  In,    In  opposition  to  the  gods,  Herodotus.     See  Schweig.  Not. 
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the  second ;  the  second  to  the  third  ;  and  thus  the  messages 
proceeds,  delivered  from  hand  to  hand  along  the  whole  line, 
as,  with  the  Greeks,  the  link  in  the  torch-race9,  which  they 
celebrate  in  honour  of  Vulcan.  This  horse  conveyance  the 
Persians  call  angareion. — The  first  tidings,  accordingly,  that  99 
reached  Susa,  stating  Xerxes  was  in  possession  of  Athens,  so 
delighted  the  Persians  left  behind,  that  they  strewed  all  the 
ways  with  myrtle,  and  burnt  perfumes,  and  applied  them- 
selves to  sacrifices  and  merriment.  But  the  second  tidings 
that  came,  threw  them  in  such  consternation,  that  they  all 
rent  their  garments,  and  uttered  shrieks  and  incessant  lament- 
ations, laying  the  blame  to  Mardonius.  Nor  did  the  Persians 
act  in  this  manner  so  much  out  of  grief  for  the  ships,  as  out 
of  fear  for  Xerxes  himself.  And  this  lasted  with  them  the 
whole  intervening  time,  till  Xerxes  himself  by  his  arrival  put 
a  period  to  their  anxiety. 

Mardonius  observing  that  Xerxes  was  much  afflicted  at  the  100 
loss  of  the  naval  battle,  and  suspecting  that  he  meditated  a 
retreat  from  Athens,  and  having  considered  within  himself 
that  he  should  have  to  make  satisfaction  for  having  persuaded 
the  King  to  direct  his  arms  against  Greece,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  run  the  chance  either  of  subduing  Greece, 
or  of  ending  valiantly  a  life  which  had  been  elated  with  such 
lofty  hopes;  (albeit  the  idea  of  subduing  Greece  had  the 
more  influence  over  him  ;)  having,  I  say,  considered  all  these 
things,  he  addressed  the  following  discourse  to  the  King: 
"  My  lord  and  master,  grieve  not,  nor  harbour  deep  sorrow 
"  in  consequence  of  what  has  taken  place ;  for  it  is  not  a 
"  battle  of  wooden  boards  that  shall  wholly  decide  on  our  lot, 
"  but  one  of  men  and  horse.  Of  these  men,  who  already 
"  thou  thinkest  have  conquered  all,  not  one  will  descend  from 
"  the  ships,  and  attempt  to  face  thee,  nor  one  from  this  con- 
"  tinent ;  those  that  have  opposed  us  have  suffered  their 
"  punishment.  If  then  thott  thinkest  fit,  fqrthwith  let  us 
"  attempt  the  Peloponnesus;  or  if,  again,  thou  thinkest  fit  to 
"  delay,  we  may  even  do  so.  But  be  not  cast  down ;  for 
"  there  is  no  means  left  the  Greeks  to  escape x  giving  satisfac- 

9  Larcher  refers  to  his  note  on  vi.  105.  4,  46,  "  quemadmodum  in  palasstra  qui 

I  have  translated  the  note  he  alludes  to  taedas  ardentes  accipit,   celerior  est  in 

in  p.    109,  note    1,  of  this  volume:  I  cursu  quam  ille  qui  tradit— quod^defati- 

cannot    however  see   how   that    expla-  gatus  cursor  integro  facem  tradit." 

nation  can  at  all  illustrate  this  passage,  conveyance  which  Herodotus  describes 

Schneider  (Gr.  Germ.  Lex.)  gives  the  is  precisely  the  estafette   of  the  conti- 

following  explanation  ;    ).up*&n\»i*.ia,  nental  armies.    Cyrus  appears  from  Xe- 

the  torch  race,  race  with  burning  torches,  nophon  to  have  established   a  sort  ot 

where  he  was  conqueror  who  kept  his  regular  post  in  his  empire.     Tramlat. 
torch  longest  lighted,  ad    Herennium,         '  el>  ya.%  I*™  BEXX»i«»  txivfis,  equi- 
VOL.  II.  2  N 
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">  tion  for  what  they  have  done  both  now  and  heretofore,  and- 
"  from  becoming  thy  slaves.  Such,  therefore,  is  what  thou 
"  shouldest  by  all  means  do.  But  still,  if  thou  hast  resolved 
"  to  retreat  thyself,  and  march  away  thy  troops,  I  have 
"  another  counsel  besides  these  to  give  thee.  Suffer  not, 
"  Sire,  the  Persians  to  be  a  mark  for  ridicule  to  the  Greeks  ; 
"  for  none  of  thy  projects  have  been  thwarted  through  thy 
"  Persians2,  nor  canst  thou  say  where  we  have  behaved  as 
"  men  of  no  valour  ;  and  though  the  Phoenicians,  and  Egyp- 
"  tians,  and  Cyprians,  and  Cilicians,  have  shewn  themselves 
"  cowards,  this  defeat  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Persians. 
"  Since,  therefore,  the  Persians  deserve  no  blame  at  thy 
"  hands,  hearken  to  me  :  if  thou  hast  determined  not  to 
"  remain,  do  thou  return  back  to  thy  home,  taking  with  thee 
"  the  greater  portion  of  the  army  3,  and  it  shall  be  my  busi- 
"  ness  to  deliver  Greece  enslaved  into  thy  power,  after  I  shall 
"  have  chosen  three  hundred  thousand  men  from  thine  army."  — 
101  When  Xerxes  heard  this  discourse,  as  if  relieved  from  his 
miseries,  he  was  rejoiced  and  delighted  ;  he  said  to  Mardonius, 
that  he  would  debate  the  matter  in  council,  and  give  him  an 
answer  as  to  which  of  these  two  plans  he  would  adopt.  When 
he  had  debated  the  question  with  his  Persian  counsellors,  he 
determined  likewise  to  summon  Artemisia  to  the  council, 
because  she  was  evidently  the  only  person  who  the  time 
before  had  seen  what  was  expedient  to  be  done.  When 
Artemisia  was  come,  Xerxes  made  all  the  rest,  both  coun- 
sellors and  body  guards,  stand  aside,  and  spoke  thus  :  "  Mar- 
"  donius  advises  me  to  abide  here,  and  attempt  the  Pelopon- 
"  nesus,  declaring  that  the  Persians  and  land  forces  are  not  at 
"  all  to  blame  for  the  defeat  I  have  encountered,  and  that  of 
u  this  they  would  fain  give  me  proof4.  Accordingly  he  ex- 
"  horts  me  to  do  this,  or  otherwise  he  himself  is  willing  to  select 
"  three  hundred  thousand  men  from  my  army,  and  to  deliver 
"  Greece  enthralled  into  my  power,  while  he  advises  me  myself 


valent  to  ap.nxa.iii  i<rrn  "EXXna-/,  or  «#•«»  disaster  extends  not  to  the  Persians." 

eUit/iia.  (tnxeni.    Compare  the  last  chap.  This  interpretation  is  followed  by  Gold- 

of  book   ii.   xui  IT/   <n  evStpit)   fi*i%arri  hagen,  in  his  German  translation  of  He- 

fj/n  ev»  aroXaXimti,  &c.    Valck.  rodotus.      See    A'alck.    Schweig.    Not. 

~  According  to  this  interpretation,  l»  Schweighasuser,  however,  does  not  ob- 

Tlfffyfi  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  Itu  serve  that  this  interpretation  destroys  all 

Tlsgfa*,  like  l»  vta  iyy'&u,  Thucyd.  vii.  connexion  with  evSl  igiTf  emu  \ywpi$a. 

8.     Another  translation  may  be  given  :  a*fyt;  *«««/.     Translat. 

"  thy  affairs  have  received  no  detriment  3  <rtjf  fr^aniis  •  •  •  ft  !r«XXo».  Matthias, 

as  fax  as  regards  thy  own  subjects,  the  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  643,  or  sect.  442,  3. 

Persians  :"   this  sense  perhaps  squares  *  ftovkapiwirt  f<(n  <yi»air   $.*  u-xSlfyi. 

better  with  the  sentence  lower  down,  Concerning  this  and  similar  construc- 

«JSs>  <Tf«f  Ilijira;  raure  #(>ifffix,ti  TO  #u(ag,  tions,  see  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  546, 

which  would  then  be  translated,  "that  or  sect.  391,  e. 
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"  to  withdraw  with  the  rest  of  the  forces  into  my  own  territories. 
"  Do  thou,  therefore,  for  thou  didst  give  good  counsel  re- 
"  specting  the  sea  fight  that  has  taken  place,  dissuading  from 
"  giving  battle,  do  thou,  I  say,  now  advise  me,  by  following 
"  which  of  these  two  plans  I  shall  best  consult  my  interest." 
— Thus  he  craved  her  advice.  The  princess  replied,  "  Sire,  102 
"  in  answer  to  thy  request  of  my  advice,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
"  to  say 5  which  is  the  best.  However,  in  the  present  cir- 
"  cumstances,  methinks  it  is  that  thou  shouldest  thyself  re- 
"  turn  back,  and  leave  Mardonius  here,  with  such  troops  as 
"  he  chooses,  if  he  wishes  and  undertakes  to  do  what  he  says. 
"  For,  on  the  one  hand,  if  he  subdues  what  he  declares  he 
"  will,  and  he  succeeds  as  expecting  he  says,  it  will  be,  my 
"  lord,  thy  deed,  for  it  will  be  thy  vassals  that  will  achieve 
"  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  things  fall  out  contrary  to  the 
"  expectation  of  Mardonius,  it  will  be  no  great  matter  of 
"  sorrow,  provided  thou  art  safe,  and  the  interests  of  thy 
"  house  flourish6;  for  if  thou  art  safe  and  thy  house,  the 
"  Greeks  will  have  many  and  frequent  struggles  to  hazard  for 
"  their  liberties.  And  Mardonius  is  but  of  little  consequence, 
"  supposing  even  he  should  suffer  any  reverse ;  nor  if  the 
"  Greeks  conquer,  will  they  conquer  aught  in  destroying  thy 
"  slave ;  whereas  thou  wilt  withdraw,  after  firing  Athens,  the 
"  purpose  for  which  thou  hadst  undertaken  the  expedition." 
— Xerxes  was  accordingly  pleased  with  the  advice,  as  Artemisia  103 
happened  to  say  just  what  he  was  revolving  in  his  own  mind ; 
for,  in  my  opinion,  not  even  had  all  men  and  all  women  joined 
to  advise  him  to  stay,  would  he  have  stayed,  so  terrified  was 
he.  Having  therefore  given  praise  to  Artemisia,  he  dismissed 
her  to  convey  his  sons  to  Ephesus,  for  some  of  his  bastard 
children  had  followed  with  him. 

Together  with  the  children  he  sent  as  guardian  Hermotimus,  104 
by  birth  a  Pedasean,  and  of  the  eunuchs  holding  a  rank  se- 
cond to  none  in  the  King's  estimation.  [The  Pedasians7  dwell 
above  Halicarnassus;  it  is  related  that  the  following  takes  place 
among  that  people  :  when  within  a  certain  time  any  misfortune 
is  to  fall  upon  themselves  and  the  different  neighbouring  na- 
tions dwelling  around  them,  the  priestess  of  Minerva's  temple 

5  r«£ir»  i?!r«<r«»,  nearly,  but  not  quite  chapter  is  an  interpolation;    the  argu- 

equivalent  to   fitou,   see  Matthias,  Gr.  ments  of  those  two  scholars,  tending  to 

Gramm.  p.  843,  or  sect.  553,  4.  shew  that  the  style  is  different  from  that 

C  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  made  of  of  Herodotus,  and   those  of  Schweig- 

the  reading  *«)  e*«/v«»,  I  follow,  there-  haBuser,   in  refutation  of  that  opinion, 

fore,  Wessehng's  conjecture,  iv  *t;^«v«».  are  ingenious,  and   deserve   considera- 

7  This  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  c.  175,  tion,  even  were  it  only  to  see  how  dift 

of  the  first  book.     Valckenaer  and  VVes-  cult  it  is  to  determine  the  peculiarities 

seling  are  of    opinion   that    the   whole  of  style  in  an  ancient  author.    Iranslat. 
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in  that  country  has  a  long  beard,  a  prodigy  which  accordingly 

105  has  already  happened  with  them  twice. — Hermotimus  therefore 
was  of  that  nation  of  Pedaseans.]     He,  of  all  the  men  that  we 
know,  inflicted  the  most  cruel  vengeance  for  an  injury  he  had 
received.     For  having  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  sold,  he 
was  purchased  by  Panionius,  a  native  of  Chios,  who  made  his 
living  by  a  most  infamous  trade ;  for  whenever  he  could  pro- 
cure boys  of  fair  form,  he  would  geld  them,  and  exporting, 
sell  them  for   high    prices  at  Sardis  or  Ephesus :    for  with 
the   barbarians   eunuchs   are   esteemed    more   valuable   than 
other  servants,  by  reason  of  their  trustiness  in  all  matters8: 
accordingly  Panionius  had  castrated  many  others,  since  he 
derived  his  livelihood  from  the  traffic,  but  more  particularly 
this  Hermotimus.     Hermotimus,  however,  was  not  unfortu- 
nate in  every  respect,  since  he  went,  with  various  other  gifts, 
to  the  King  from  Sardis,  and  in  the  progress  of  time  became 

106  of  all  the  eunuchs  the  most  esteemed  by  Xerxes. — At  the 
time  when  the  King  was  preparing  to  march  the  Persian  army 
against  Greece,  and  staying  at  Sardis,  Hermotimus  went  down 
upon  some  business  or  other  into  a  quarter  of  Mysia,  called 
Atarneus,  and  which  the  Chians  occupy ;  there  he  met  with 
Panionius :  having  recognized  him,  he  addressed  much  friendly 
language  to  him ;  in  the  first  place,  enumerating  how  many 
blessings  he  enjoyed  through  his  means ;  and  secondly,  pro- 
mising how  many  benefits  he  would  confer  upon  him  if  he 
would  bring  all  his   household,  and  take   his  residence  in 
Sardis;    so  that  Panionius,  accepting  joyfully  the  proposal, 
conveyed  thither  his  wife  and  children.     Accordingly  when 
Hermotimus  had  him  and  his  whole  household  in  his  power, 
he  spoke  to  him  thus :  "  O  thou,  who  of  all  mankind  earnest 
"  thy  living  by  the  most  iniquitous  deeds,  what  harm  had  I 
"  myself  or  any  of  mine  done  thee  or  any  of  thine,  that  thou 
"  shouldest  have  made  me,  instead  of  a  man,  to  be  9  nothing  ? 
"  Thou    didst   imagine   the  gods   saw  not  what   thou   wast 
"  doing :  the  gods,  who,  following  the  law  of  justice,  have  deli- 
"  vered  thee,  guilty  of  iniquitous  deeds  as  thou  art,  into  my 
"  hands,  so  that  thou  canst  not  complain  of  the  satisfaction  I 
"  shall  take  from  thee."     Having  thus  reproached  him,  and 
caused  the  children  of  the  man  to  be  brought  before  him^ 
Panionius  was  compelled  to  mutilate  his  own  sons,  who  were 
four  in  number :  yielding  to  necessity  he  did  so ;  and  w4ien 
he  had  performed  the  operation,  the  sons  were  compelled  to 


8  furrut  livma,  TJJJ  trtiffus.    I  give  the        9  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Grarnm.  p.  593> 
adjective  the  same  meaning  as  in  ii.  91 ;     or  sect.  414,  1,  b. 
see  p.  137,  note  1,  of  the  first  volume. 
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do  the  same  on  their  father.     Thus  the  vengeance  of  Herrao- 
timus l  fell  upon  Panionius. 

Xerxes  having  entrusted  his  sons  to  Artemisia  to  convey  107 
them  to  Ephesus,  called  Mardonius,  and  commanded  him  to 
select  what  troops  he  chose  from  the  army,  and  endeavour 
to  perform  actions  equal  to  his  promises.  Such  were  the 
events  of  that  day;  and  at  night,  by  the  King's  command, 
the  captains  got  the  ships  under  weigh,  to  return  from 
Phalerus  as  fast  as  they  could2  to  the  Hellespont,  to  guard 
the  bridges  for  the  King  to  cross  over3.  When  the 
barbarians  in  their  course  were  come  near  Zoster,  where 
some  small  promontories  jut  into  the  sea,  they  fancied  they 
were  ships,  and  fled  to  a  good  distance;  but  after  a  while 
seeing  they  were  not  vessels,  but  promontories,  they  collected 
together,  and  stood  on  their  voyage. — When  day  came,  the  108 
Greeks  seeing  the  land  forces  remaining  in  their  stations, 
imagined  the  vessels  also  to  be  about  Phalerus  ;  they 
thought  likewise,  that  the  enemy  would  give  another  battle  on  ' 
sea,  and,  therefore,  made  preparations  to  repel  him.  But  when 
they  understood  that  the  ships  had  departed,  they  then  forth- 
with determined  upon  giving  chase.  However  they  could  not 
descry  Xerxes's  fleet,  although  they  followed  as  far  as  Andros ; 
arriving  therefore  at  that  island,  they  held  council.  Themis- 
tocles  accordingly  gave  his  opinion,  "  that  they  should  steer 
"  between  the  islands,  and,  following  up  the  fleet,  shape  their 
"  course  direct  for  the  Hellespont,  and  break  asunder  the 
"  bridges."  But  Eurybiades  proposed  a  motion  directly  con- 
trary to  this,  saying,  that  "  were  they  to  break  the  bridges,  they 
"  would  in  so  doing  work  the  greatest  mischief  to  Greece;  for 
"  if  the  Persian  were  shut  up,  and  obliged  to  abide  in  Europe, 
"  he  would  do  all  his  endeavours  not  to  remain  quiet ;  since 
"  if  he  were  to  remain  quiet,  none  of  his  projects  would 
"  advance,  neither  would  any  retreat  be  open  to  him,  and  his 
"  troops  must  perish  by  famine.  Whereas  if  he  stirred  him- 
"  self  and  applied  to  action,  every  thing  in  Europe  would 
"  probably  fall  under  his  dominion,  both  cities  and  nations, 
"  whether  captured  by  force,  or  previously  admitted  to  terms; 
"  and  the  yearly  crops  of  Greece  would  be  constantly  suffi- 
"  cient  for  the  support  of  the  enemies.  But  on  the  contrary, 
"  he  thought  the  Persian,  having  been  defeated  in  the  sea 
"  fight,  would  not  abide  in  Europe ;  therefore  it  was  proper 

3  rf  t\  riffis  KKI  o  'Eefteripos,  an  example  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  451 ,  or  sect.  315,  1 . 

of  the  figure  ?» S/a  SwJV,  see  vol.  i.  p.  189,  3  Construct.  S/«pt/A«g«vW  rat  taints 

note  2.  /3a<r/A.»i'(«W«  UVTOV)  xo{tvJiitat.    Sckweig. 

ti%t  tx*ff<rts>     Matlhis,  A'ot. 
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"  to  permit  him  to  retreat,  till  in  his  flight  he  had  reached  his 
"  land  ;  and  then  he  advised  them  to  dispute  with  him  his 
"  own  country4.'"  With  this  proposal,  the  captains  of  the 
other  Peloponnesian  nations  sided. 

109  When-Themistocles  perceived  he  could  not  prevail  on  them, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  majority,  to  make  for  the  Hellespont, 
he  changed  his  counsel,  and  thus  addressed  the  Athenians; 
(for   they  wer*e  exceedingly  annoyed  at   the  escape  of  the 
enemy,  and  after  debating  the5  subject  privately  among  them- 
selves, were  eager  to  make  for  the  Hellespont  alone,  if  the  others 
would  not :)  "  I  myself  ere  this  have  been  witness  to  instances 
"  of  the  kind,  and  have  heard  of  many  more,  when  men  driven 
"  to  necessity,  after  being  conquered,  have  rallied  and  fetched 
"  up  their  previous  loss;  let  us  not,  therefore,  pursue  the  fugi- 
"  tives,  now  that  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  ourselves6,  and 
"  of  Greece,  we  have  repelled  such  a  cloud  of  men,  and  thus 
"  saved  ourselves ;  for  it  is  not  we  that  have  wrought  these 
"  deeds,  but  the  gods  and  heroes,  who  were  jealous  that  one 
"  man  should  hold  the  sway,  both  of  Europe  and  of  Asia ;  and 
"  he,  wicked  and  impious,  one  who  held  in  like  account  both 
"  sacred  and  private  things,  who  consumed  and  threw  down 
"  the  images  of  the  gods  ;  who  even  scourged  the  sea,  and  let 
"  down  shackles  into  the  waves.     Since  therefore  we  are  now 
"  in  a  prosperous  situation,  let  us  abide  in  Greece,  and  there 
"  attend7  to  ourselves  and  to  our   families;    let  each8,  now 
"  that  he  has  wholly  repelled  the  barbarian,  repair  his  house, 
"  and  apply9  to  cropping  his  ground;  and  at  the  opening  of 
"  spring  let  us  stand  for  the  Hellespont  and  Ionia."     This 
he  said,  with  the  intention  of  securing  V)  himself  a  place  in 
the  favour   of  the  Persian1;    to   the  end,  that  should   any 
disgrace  visit  him  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  he  might 

110  have  an  asylum  ;    which   eventually   was   the  case. — By  so 


4  See  p.  234,  note  6,  of  this  volume.  a  windfall,  an  unexpected  piece  of  good 

5  l*i  rtpiur  O.VTUJ  /SaXXc^fvw,  "  etiam  luck.    See  vii.  10. 

inter  se  ipsos  consultantes."    ,•£.  Port.        7  Kci7aft.iiva.irii  .  .  .  sTv^sX^va;,  for 

Lei.  Ion.  voc.  @>a,\).iffSai.     Compare  like-  xarctfttirairis  l-rift.tk.ti^aftit.  SeeMatthia?, 

wise  v.  73,  «/  a.yys\ai  \<iii  ffQtai  alrui  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  825,  or  sect.  544,  third 

/3aXXty«>«.  Schneider,  however,  explains  paragraph. 

this  form,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  He-         8  xa!  ns  for  xai  ixaurrts.     See  Mat- 

rodotus,  as  signifying,   "  for  one's  self  thiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  703,  or  sect.  487, 

alone,  on  one's  own  impulse,  on  one's  2. 

own  account — fur  sich  allein,  fur  seinen         9  «»«*»*  i%i<ru.  Matthiae.Gr.  Gramm. 

Kopf,  auseignem  Antriebe,  im  Vertrauen  p.  465,  or  sect.  326.     amxus  t%ti»  rnos 

auf  sich  sebst."    This  interpretation  cer-  is  equivalent  to  Irifttt.tTirfai  rites. 
tainly  accounts   better   for    the  *«/  in         1  I  have  followed  Schwcigrccuser,  who 

this  passage.     Schneid.  Gr.  Germ.  Lex.  regards  a*tf»x,w  is  a  metonymy  for  «W- 

tirov,  and  observes,  that  *«/u'»  yt  fntrav- 

"  We  have  found  a  windfall,"  iv^»ft»,  gif/tec,  xil/titti  #«{«. 
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speaking,  Themistocles  deceived  the  Athenians,  who  accord- 
ingly followed  his  advice ;  for,  though  formerly  he  had  been 
regarded  as  a  wise  man,  now  as  he  was  proved  to  be  truly  wise 
and  prudent,  they  were  fully  prepared  to  adopt  whatever 
counsel  he  might  give.  When  the  Athenians  were  persuaded, 
forthwith  Themistocles  then  sent  aboard  a  barge  some  men 
whom  he  could  trust,  even  though  subjected  to  the  torture, 
to  conceal  the  message  with  which  he  charged  them  for  the 
King ;  of  this  number,  Sicinnus  his  domestic  was  again  one*. 
When  they  were  arrived  at  Attica,  the  crew  remained  aboard 
the  barge,  while  Sicinnus,  going  up  to  Xerxes,  said  thus  : 
"  Themistocles,  the  son  of  Neocles,  the  captain  of  the  Athenians, 
"  the  most  valiant  and  wise  man  of  the  confederates,  has  sent 
"  me  to  say  to  thee,  that  Themistocles  the  Athenian,  desirous 
"  of  serving  thy  cause,  has  withheld  the  Greeks,  who  wished 
"  to  pursue  the  fleet,  and  break  asunder  the  bridges  on  the 
"  Hellespont.  Now  therefore,  retire  at  thy  perfect  leisure." 
After  giving  this  notice,  the  party  steered  back  again. 

When  the  Greeks  had  come  to  the  resolution  to  pursue  111 
no  farther  the  ships  of  the  barbarians,  and  not  to  make  for 
the  Hellespont  or  to  cut  down  the  passage,  they  blockaded 
Andros,  with  the  intention  of  capturing  the  place.  For  the 
Andrians  were  the  first  of  the  islanders  that  were  applied  to 
for  money  by  Themistocles,  and  they  refused  ;  but  when  The- 
mistocles addressed  them  this  speech,  that  "  the  Athenians  had 
"  come,  having  with  them  two  mighty  gods,  Persuasion  and 
"  Necessity,  and  so  money  must  needs  be  given  them ;"'  they 
replied,  saying,  that  "  therefore  with  good  reason  was  Athens 
"  powerful  and  opulent,  and  favoured  by  profitable  gods3 ; 
"  the  Andrians  however  possessed  but  little  land,  and  were 
"  sunk  in  the  lowest  misery  4,  as  two  unprofitable  gods  never 
"  forsook  the  island,  but  ever  loved  to  dwell  there,  Poverty 
"  and  Impossibility ;  that,  therefore,  the  Andrians,  being  .in 
"  possession  of  those  gods,  would  give  no  money ;  for  not 
"  even  the  ability  of  the  Athenians  would  ever  be  stronger 
"  than  their  inability."  The  Andrians  accordingly  having 
made  the  above  reply,  and  refused  to  give  the  money,  were 
besieged. — Meanwhile  Themistocles,  who  never  ceased  to  112 
hanker  for  increase  of  wealth,  sent  threatening  messages  to  the 
other  islands,  and  by  the  same  messengers  made  demands  of 
money,  using  the  same  language  as  he  used  with  the  Andrians; 
saying,  that  "  if  they  did  not  accede  to  his  demand,  he  would 

2  He  had  before  sent  him  to  the  Per-     thiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  452,  or  sect.  315. 
sian  captains ;  see  chap.  75.  4  Supply  yi*<r«w  or  *i»w  after  \t 

3  Kg.1  fiSv  xptrruii  «*•«»  tv.   See  Mat-     r»  piyiff<r*.     Schweig.  Les.  Herod. 
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"  bring  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  upon  them,  and  would  besiege 
"  and  expel  them  their  land."  By  using  this  language,  he 
collected  great  sums  from  the  Carystians,  and  Parians ;  who 
understanding  with  regard  to  Andros  that  it  was  blockaded, 
because  it  had  sided  with  the  Medes,  and  that  Themistocles 
was  in  the  highest  esteem  of  all  the  captains,  sent  money 
through  fear.  Whether  any  others  of  the  islanders  gave  like- 
wise in  consequence,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  ;  but  I  imagine 
that  others,  and  not  those  only  whom  I  have  mentioned,  must 
have  given.  Nevertheless,  their  calamities  were  not,  for  that 
reason,  differed,  I  mean  those  of  the  Carystians 5 ;  for  the 
Parians  having  by  means  of  their  money  secured  the  indul- 
gence of  Themistocles,  escaped  invasion.  Accordingly  sallying 
from  Andros,  Themistocles,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
captains,  obtained  money  from  the  islanders. 

113  Xerxes  and  his  army,  having  suffered  some  days  to  elapse 
after  the  sea  fight,  marched  back  into  Boeotia  by  the  same 
road  they  had  come;   for  even  Mardonius  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  escort  the  King,  and  saw  that  the  season  of  the 
year  was  not  opportune  for  carrying  on  war;    but   that  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  after- 
wards,  at  the  opening  of  spring,  make  an  attempt  on  the 
Peloponnesus.     When  they  were  arrived  in  Thessaly,  Mar- 
donius there  selected  first  all  the  Persians  called  "  immortals,11 
with  the  exception  of  their  leader,  Hydarnes,  for  he  declared 
he  would  not  quit  the  King ;   next  he  selected,  from  among 
the  rest  of  the  Persians,  the  cuirassiers  and  the  thousand  horse, 
together    with   Medes,   Sacae,   Bactrians,  and   Indians,   both 
horse  and  foot ;  of  these  nations  he  took  the  whole  forces : 
from  the  rest  of  the  combatant  tribes  he  selected  a  few  here 
and  there  6,  choosing  such  as  had  a  good  stature,  and  all 7  by 
whom  he  knew  some  gallant  action  had  been  performed.     Of 
this  last  class  most  that  he  selected  were  Persians,  and  such 
as  wore  necklaces  and  bracelets8;  and  next  to  them  Medes. 
These  latter  were  not  less  in  number  than  the  Persians,  but 
were  inferior  in  strength.     So  that  the  total  together  with  the 

114  cavalry  was  thirty  tens  of  thousands. — During  the  time  that 
Mardonius  was  selecting  his  troops,  and  Xerxes  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thessaly,  an  oracle  came  from  Delphi  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  bidding   them   demand    satisfaction   of 

5  3ta.'t  <rti  K«g.  yi  (xa.r)  eiiSit,  vtvreu     Gramm.  p.  894,  first  paragraph,  or  sect. 
ilvixa,,  tymrs  rev  KKKOU  u*S£/3oA.«,  "but     581,  eleventh  paragraph. 

for  that  reason,  delay  of  calamity,  in  no        1  tl  r'totfi,  an  lonism  for  ti  run.    The 

respect,  happened  to  the  Carystians  at  examples  of  tf  ns  for  of-ns  are  frequent, 
least."     The  fate  of  the  Carystians  is         8  The  recompense  of  military  valour, 

mentioned  in  chap.  121.  no  doubt, 

6  *»<?   faiytus-      See  Matthias,  Gr. 
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Xerxes  for  the  death  of  Leonidas,  and  whatever  should  be 
given  by  him  to  accept.  The  Spartans  sent  with  all  despatch 
a  herald,  who,  having  overtaken  the  whole  army  while  still  in 
Thessaly,  went  into  the  presence  of  Xerxes,  and  spoke  thus : 
"  King  of  the  Medes,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Heraclidae 
"  of  Sparta  demand  of  thee  the  forfeit  of  blood ;  because 
"  thou  hast  slain  their  king,  who  was  fighting  to  preserve 
"  Greece."  Xerxes  laughed,  and  for  some  considerable  time 
delayed  answering ;  but  as  Mardonius  happened  to  be  standing 
by,  he  pointed  at  him,  and  said,  "  Well  then,  he,  Mardo- 
"  nius,  will  give  them  such  satisfaction  as  becomes  them." 
Accordingly  the  herald,  having  accepted  the  speech8,  de- 
parted. 

Xerxes  now,  having  left  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  proceeded  115 
himself  rapidly  to  the  Hellespont ;  and  in  five  and  forty  days 
arrived  at  the  place  of  crossing,  without  bringing  back,  as 
one  may  say  9,  any  part  of  his  array.  Wherever  the  troops 
passed,  and  whatever  the  nation,  they  carried  off  and  devoured 
the  crops ;  if  they  could  not  find  any  crops,  they  eat  up  the 
grass  growing  on  the  ground,  the  bark  which  they  stripped 
from  the  trees,  and  the  leaves  which  they  tore  alike  off  of  the 
cultivated  and  wild  plants ;  and  they  left  nothing :  this  they 
did  through  hunger.  The  plague  and  flux  likewise  falling  on 
the  men,  destroyed  many  by  the  way ;  such  of  them  as  fell 
sick  Xerxes  left  behind  him  wherever  he  happened  to  be  on 
his  march,  giving  his  commands  to  the  cities  to  tend  and 
support  them  ;  some  he  left  in  Thessaly,  others  in  Siris  of 
Pa?onia  and  in  Macedonia.  In  this  last  country  he  had  left 
the  sacred  car  of  Jove  as  he  was  marching  against  Greece, 
but  did  not  recover  it  as  he  retreated:  for  the  Paeonians 
having  given  it  to  the  Thracians,  declared,  when  Xerxes 
demanded  it  back,  thfot  the  mares1  had  been  stolen,  as  they 
were  grazing,  by  the  upper  Thracians  dwelling  round  the 
sources  of  the  Strymon. — Here  also  a  Thracian,  king  of  the  116 
Bisalta?  and  of  the  Crestonian  territory,  committed  a  most 
unnatural  action :  he  had  declared  that  he  would  not  of  his 
own  accord  become  the  slave  of  Xerxes,  but  went  up  the 
country  to  mount  Rhodope,  and  likewise  forbade  his  sons  to 
take  any  part  in2  the  expedition  against  Greece.  But, the 
young  men,  despising  his  commands,  or  otherwise  that  they  felt 
a  desire  of  seeing  the  war,  had  joined  the  forces  under  the 

»  He  accepted  it  as  an  omen  or  token ;         1  Supply  r£, J*«»«t  after  »^v«. 
See  Wessel.  Not.  2  Matthue,  Or.  Gramm.  p.  801,  or 

9  See,  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  823,  sect.  o33,  obs.  J,  I. 
or  sect.  543. 
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Persian ;  and  when  they  had  returned  safe,  all  six  that  they 
were,  their  father  plucked  out  their  eyes  for  their  disobedi- 
ence :  and  such  was  the  reward  they  received. 

117  When    the   Persians,  having   performed    the  march  from 
Thrace,  were  arrived  at  the  frith,  they  hastened  to  cross  the 
Hellespont  over  to  Abydos  on  ship-board,  for  they  found  the 
bridges  no  longer  stretched  athwart  the  strait,  they  having 
been  swept  asunder  by  a  storm.     During  their  halt  in  that 
quarter  they  had  a  greater  supply  of  provision  than  on  the 
way ;  accordingly,  filling  themselves  without  any  moderation, 
and  changing  their  water,  many  of  the  surviving  troops  died  ; 

118  the  rest  with  Xerxes  reached  Sardis. — There  is  likewise  an- 
other account  given,  which  is  this :  that  when  Xerxes,  in  his 
retreat  from  Athens,  reached  Ei'on,  on  the  Strymon,  he  from 
that  place  discontinued  his  progress  by  land,  and  entrusted 
Hydarnes  to  march   the  army  to  the  Hellespont,  while  he 
himself,  embarking  aboard  a  Phrenician  vessel,  crossed  over 
by  sea  into  Asia:  the  account  states,  that  as  he  was3  on  his 
voyage,  he  was  assailed  by  a  violent   wind  and  rough   sea 
from  off  the  Strymon4;    and  accordingly,  as  the  storm  in- 
creased in  violence,  and  the  ship  was  laden  to  such  a  degree 
that   many   of  the   Persians  accompanying   Xerxes   on   his 
voyage  were  on  the  forecastle  and  gunwales 5,  the  King  was 
stricken  with  fear,  and  crying  out,  asked  the  helmsman  whe- 
ther there  was  any  means  of  escape  open  to  them ;  the  pilot 
replied,  "  There  is  none,  my  lord  and  master,  unless  the  ship 
"  be  relieved  of  some  of  this  great  number  of  passengers  6.T> 
Then,  it  is  said,  Xerxes  hearing  this  exclaimed,  "  Persians, 
"  now  let  each  of  you  shew  the  affection  he  has  for  his  King, 
"  for  on  you  it  seems  my  safety  depends.""     Thus  he  spoke,, 
and  the  Persians  having  adored   him   leaped   into   the  sea. 
They  go  on  to  state,  that  the  ship  being  lightened  accordingly 
escaped  over  to  Asia ;  but  that  as  soon  as  Xerxes  set  foot  on 
land,  he  acted  as  follows :  he  presented  the  helmsman  with  a 
golden   crown,   because   he   had  saved  the   King's  life,  but 
inasmuch  as  he  had  caused  the  destruction  of  many  Persians, 

119  he  cut  off  his  head. — However,  this  other  account  of  Xerxes's 
return  appears  to  me,  at  least,  by  no  means  deserving  of 

3  Concerning  the  anocoluthia,  see  Mat-  I  conceive  to  be  the  meaning  of  xu.'ti- 

thiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  812,  or  sect.  538,  ar^ca/Mt.     "  Deck"  would  not,  I  think, 

1 .  be  the  proper  translation.     Translat. 

4  This  must  have  been  a  north-wester ;         6  lfr,^a.rtis,  in  reference  to  a  ship  going 
the  violence  of  the  winds  off  the  mouths  into  action,  signifies,  "  a  fighting  man," 
of  large  rivers  is  more  remarkable  in  the  in  contradistinction  to  those  that  worked 
Archipelago  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  oars;  in  reference  to  a  ship  on  her 
Europe.     Translat.  voyage,  it  signifies  merely  "  a  passenger." 

5  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  what  Translat. 
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credit,  whether  in  respect  of  the  misfortune  of  the  Persians,  - 
or  of  other  circumstances  ;  for  if  the  speech  above  mentioned 
was  in  fact  spoken  by  the  helmsman  to  Xerxes,  I  will  under- 
take to  say  there  is  not  one  in  ten  thousand  whose  opinion  is 
opposite  to  mine,  which  is,  that  the  King  would  have  acted 
thus:  he  would  have  made  those  on  the  forecastle,  who  were 
not  only  Persians,  but  Persians  of  the  first  rank,  come  down 
into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  ;  and  would  have  cast  into  the  sea 
a  number  of  the  rowers,  who  were  Phoenicians,  equal  to  that 
of  the  Persians7.  The  truth  is,  that,  as  I  have  before  re- 
lated, the  King  took  the  same  road  as  the  rest  of  the  army  in 
his  return  into  Asia.  —  And  of  that  t,he  following  likewise  is  a  120 
cogent  proof:  it  is  well  known8  that  Xerxes,  on  his  road  back, 
did  visit  Abdera,  and  not  only  entered  into  a  contract  of  hos- 
pitality with  the  people,  but  presented  them  with  a  golden 
cimeter  and  a  gold  embroidered  turban  9.  And,  as  the  Abde- 
rita?  themselves  state,  in  which,  however,  they  relate  what  is 
by  no  means  credible,  to  myself,  I  mean,  here  he  loosened  his 
girdle  for  the  first  time  during  his  flight  from  Athens,  as 
being  then  in  safety.  Now  Abdera  stands  rather  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  Hellespont,  than  in  that  towards  the  Strymon 
and  E'ion  *,  where,  as  I  have  said,  they  represent  him  to  have 
embarked  aboard  the  ship. 

Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  seeing  that  they  were  not  able  to  121 
capture  Andros,  steered  to  Carystus,  and,  after  ravaging  that 
territory,  returned  to  Salamis.  In  the  first  place,  accordingly, 
they  set  apart  the  firstlings  for  the  gods,  and  among  other 
things,  three  Phoenician  triremes;  one  to  be  sent  to  the 
Isthmus,  and  there  consecrated,  which  remained  down  to  my 
time;  a  second  to  be  consecrated  on  the  Sunian  foreland; 
and  the  third  to  Ajax,  on  the  spot,  at  Salamis.  After  this, 
they  divided  the  booty,  and  sent  off  the  firstlings  to  Delphi, 
out  of  which  was  made  a  statue,  holding  in  its  hand  the  beak 
of  a  ship,  and  twelve  cubits  high  ;  this  statue  stands  in  the 
same  place  where  is  seen  the  golden  Alexander  of  Macedonia. 


7  Construction;  (avx,  %x,u  P'"**  y«fy*«»         1  *&s  -r 

£»«?«»)  SW  «i*  «v  i|!/3aXe  Is  «•«»  6»-  TOU  -Sr(uft»Ms  *«<  -w  'Hi«»«.  The  mean- 

X*<r,r«v  ffXitfo  rSt  ieiri«»  1r»*  «"«  nlj-  ing   of    Herodotus   is  very  evidc 

ffwit  Abdera  had  been  betweea  Athens  and 

'  Bttg/Hr«j  yat>  Signs  •  •  •  atrixfanos.  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  Xerxes's  ar- 

See  Matthise,  Gr.  Oramm.  p.  831,  or  rival  at  that  town  would  have  been  n 

sect.  *548,  5  Proof  of  nis  crossing  the  Hellespont  on 

0  Shawls  for  turbans,  different  arms,  his  retreat:   but  Abdera  is  situate  be- 

and  fur  cloaks,  are,  as  every  body  knows,  tween  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  and  t 

still  very  frequent  presents  in  Turkey,  Hellespont,  therefore  the  visit  of  Xerxe 

Persia,  and  the  other  countries  of  the  at   that  place  proves  that  he  d,d  not 

East.     Translat.  embark  at  Eion.     Iramtat. 
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122  —  After  the  Greeks  had  sent  the  firstlings  to  Delphi,  they  con- 
sulted the  deity  in  common,  whether  he  had  received  sufficient 
and  pleasing  firstlings2;  the  god  replied,  that  he  had  so  from  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks,  but  not  from  the  JEginetse,  and  therefore 
claimed  from  them  the  prize  of  valour  which  they  had  won  5 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis.     The  /Eginetae  hearing  this,  dedi- 
cated three  golden  stars,  fixed  on  a  brazen  mast  in  the  corner, 

123  very  near  Croesuses  bowl.  —  Afte/  the  sharing  of  the  booty, 
the  Greeks  made  for  the  Isthmus,  in  order  to  adjudicate  the 
prize  of  valour  to  him  of  the  Greeks  who  had  behaved  most 
gallantly  throughout  this  war4.     On  their  arrival,  the  cap- 
tains divided  among  themselves  the  ballots  over  Neptune's 
altar,  in  order  to  give   their  votes  for  the  two  individuals 
whom  they  thought  the  first  and  the  second  of  the  whole 
forces.     Thereupon  each  of  them  gave  his  vote  for  himself, 
each  thinking  that  he  himself  had  been   the  most  valiant  ; 
with   respect   to    the    second   prize,  the  majority  agreed  in 
awarding  it  to  Themistocles.     Accordingly  the  captains  had 
each  but  one  vote,  while  Themistocles  had  by  far  the  majority 

124  for  the  second  prize.  —  Although  the  captains  would  not  out 
of  envy5  make  the  award,  but  departed  each   to  his  own 

,  country  without  adjudging  the  prize,  yet  was  Themistocles 
proclaimed  and  celebrated  all  over  Greece  as  the  wisest  man 
by  far  of  the  Greeks.  And  since,  although  he  had  really 
won  the  prize,  he  received  no  honours  from  those  who  had 
fought  at  Salaniis,  he  accordingly  forthwith  proceeded  to 
Lacedaemon,  where  he  expected  to  obtain  honours.  And  the 
Lacedaemonians  received  him  handsomely,  and  honoured  him 
greatly.  They  gave  therefore  the  prize  of  valour  to  Eury- 
biades,  a  wreath  of  olive  ;  that  of  wisdom  and  skill  to  Themi- 
stocles, a  wreath  of  olive  likewise  6.  They  likewise  presented 


2  Equivalent  to  il  «»  tr/Ugsa  *a)  a.^tTa.  must  be  in  allusion  only  to  the  reputa- 
ta.  angina.  (a)  AiX<z/5»jx£.   See  Matthise,  tion  they  obtained  in  the  battle  ;  unless 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  389,  or  sect.  265,  second  indeed  we  suppose  that  the  "  aristeia," 
paragraph.                                                  '  which  were  to  have  been  awarded  on  the 

3  According  to  Plutarch,  the  "  aris-  Isthmus,  were  for  general  good  behaviour 
teia"   were  solemnly   awarded    to    the  during  the  whole  war,  just  terminated 
./Eginetas,  and  to  Aminias  the  brother  of  by  the  flight  of  Xerxes.     Translat. 
^Eschylus  :  from  Herodotus  we  can  only  4  £y£  T^t  Wxi^tov  revrtv.  See  Matthiae, 
deduce  that  the  islanders  and  the  poet's  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  888,  or  sect.  579. 
brother  were  named  by  the  public  voice  5  The  fact  was,  they  could  not  make 
as  deserving  of    those   honours  in  the  the  award;    as  each  captain  gave  his 
battle  of  Salamis,  rfxoturav  aj/irra,  ch.  93.  vote  for  the  first  prize  to  himself,  that 
The  Greeks,  as  we  see  by  the  following  could  not  be  adjudged.     The  first  prize 
chapter,  could  not,  through  mutual  jea-  remaining  undecided,  the  second  could 
lousy  and  vanity,  come  to  any  award  of  not  certainly  be  awarded. 

the  "  aristeia  ;"    therefore  the  prize  of  6  a^a-r^a  ^jv  (agjT»if  #t).i/uxr,t  ,  or 

valour  which  the  Pythoness  claims,  as  a»S«*yaA'«j)  iSa«r«»  Ewjt//3/aS»i,  iXa/'x?  ati- 

the  ged's  perquisite,  from  the  ^ginetae,  <pavsy,  r»f/wf  &  K»I  $I|/OT>JT<>J  («£/<r<r>!<« 
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him  with  the  most  beautiful  chariot  in  Sparta ;  and  after 
much  applauding  him,  three  hundred  select  Spartans,  those 
called  the  knights,  escorted  him,  at  his  departure7,  as  far  as 
the  Tegean  boundaries.  Themistocles  is  the  only  man.  that 
we  know  of,  whom  the  Spartans  ever  accompanied  out  of  the 
town. — On  his  arrival  at  Athens,  Timodemus  of  Aphidna?,  125 
who  was  one  of  the  enemies  of  Themistocles,  but  otherwise 
not  a  man  of  any  note,  raging  with  envy,  began  to  rail  at 
Themistocles,  reproaching  him  with  his  journey  to  Lacedae- 
mon,  that  he'  had  obtained  his  honours  at  the  hands  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  through  respect  to  Athens,  and  not  to  his 
own  personal  merit.  Themistocles,  seeing  that  Timodemus 
did  not  cease  to  hold  such  language,  said,  "  It  is  so  in  truth ; 
"  were  I  a  Belbinite8,  I  should  not  have  been  thus  honoured 
"  by  the  Spartans ;  nor  you,  fellow,  though  you  are  an 
"  Athenian." 

Meanwhile  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  a  man  formerly  126 
held  in  esteem  among  the  Persians,  but  much  more  so  still 
subsequently  to  the  events  at  Plataea,  had,  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  of  the  forces  that  Mardonius  selected,  escorted  the 
King  as  far  as  the  strait ;  and  when  the  King  was  landed 
in  Asia,  he  himself  marching  back  arrived  near  Pallena ;  and 
as  Mardonius  was  in  winter  quarters  about  Thessaly,  and 
Macedonia,  and  was  not  in  any  hurry  for  'him  to  join  the 
main  body,  he  thought  it  would  be  disgraceful  if,  happening 
to  be  in  the  country  of  the  Potidaeatse,  who  had  rebelled,  he 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  enthralling  them9.  For  the 
Potidaeatas,  as  soon  as  the  King  had  retreated  through  their 
territory,  and  the  fleet  of  the  Persians  had  fled  from  Salamis, 
openly  detached  themselves  from  the  barbarians ;  as  did  the 
others  resident  on  the  peninsula  of  Pallena.  Artabazus  there- 
fore now  besieged  Potidoea. — And  having  some  suspicion  that  127 
the  Olynthii  were  about  to  revolt  from  the  King,  he  besieged 
their  town  as  well.  The  town  was  at  that  period  possessed 
by  the  Bottiaei,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  bay  01  Therma 
by  the  Macedonians.  But  when  Artabazus  had  besieged  and 
captured  them,  he  took  them  to  a  marsh,  and  massacred 


ZS«<rav)  &ifti<fra»^ii,  toxins  ffr'nfttyto  *«,)  inhabitants  of '  that  island  were  treated 

rauref.     Schweig.  Lei,  Herod.  with   the   same    contempt    as   those  of 

7  it  is  generally  allowed  that  these  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  now-a-days, 
•Whs,  despite  of  their  name,  served  on  on  the  southern  coasts  of  England,  and 
foot.     See  Larcher's  note.  perhaps  with  as  little  justice.^  Trans. 

8  An  inhabitant  of  Belbina,  a  small  9  oux,   Qnt»l»u  .  .  .  pti   oi>*   i£a»3g«<r. 
island     situate,   it  appears,   somewhere  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  930,  or  sect, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Saronic  gulf.    This  601.     "  He  thought  it  would  be  an  m- 
speech  of  Themistocles  shews  that  the  dignant  thing  if  he  did  not,"  &c. 
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them1;  he  then  gave  the  city  to  Critobulus,  the  Toronaean, 
to  govern,  and  to  the  Chalcidic  tribe;  and  thus  the  people  of 

128  Chalcidice  came  into  possession  of  Olynthus. — After  Artabazus 
had  captured  Olynthus,  he  attended  with  all  earnestness  to 
the  siege  of  Potidaea ;  and  while  he  was  zealously  pushing  on 
his  operations,  Timoxenus,  the  captain  of  the  Scionaeans,  agreed 
with  him  for  the  surrender  of  the  place  ;  in  what  manner  the 
correspondence  originally  began,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say, 
for  that  is  not  related ;  but  in  the  end  the  following  event 
came  to  pass.  Whenever  Timoxenus  wished  to  send  to 
Artabazus,  or  Artabazus  to  Timoxenus,  they  would  write  on 
papyrus,  and  twisting  it  round  the  lower  part  of2  an  arrow, 
and  then  fixing  the  wings  over  the  papyrus,  shoot  the  arrow 
into  some  place  agreed  upon.  But  Timoxenus  was  discovered 
in  his  plots  to  betray  the  town  of  Potidsea ;  for  Artabazus 
wishing  to  shoot  an  arrow  into  the  appointed  spot,  missed  the 
mark,  and  hit  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Potidaea  in  the 
shoulder.  The  people,  as  is  wont  in  war,  crowded  round  the 
wounded  man ;  and  having  pulled  out  the  arrow,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  the  papyrus,  took  it  to  the  captains,  for  the  whole 
confederate  body  of  the  Pallenians  was  there  present.  The 
captains  having  read  over  the  letter,  and  discovered  the 
author  of  the  treachery,  resolved  not  to  impeach  Timoxenus 
of  treachery,  out  of  respect  to  the  city  of  Scione,  lest  the 
Scionaeans  should  ever  after  be  considered  to  be  traitors.  Such 
was  the  manner  accordingly  in  which  Timoxenus's  treachery 

129  was  discovered. — After  three  months  had  been  expended  in 
the  siege  by  Artabazus,  there  happened  a  violent  ebb  of  the 
sea,  which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  the  barbarians, 
seeing  the  bay  fordable,  proceeded  to  cross  over  to  Pallena  3 ; 
but  when  they  had  performed  two  parts  of  the  distance,  and 
three  yet  remained  which  they  must  have  gone  over,  in  order 
to  be  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallena,  a  violent  swell  of  the  sea 
came  on,, such  as,  according  to  the  account  of  the  natives,  is 
by  no  means  of  frequent  occurrence ;  accordingly,  those  of 
the  barbarians  who  did  not  know  how  to  swim  perished  ;  and 
those  that  did  know,  the  Potidaeatae  slaughtered,  pursuing 

1  This  marsh  was  to  the  south  of  therefore,  as  Potidasa  remained  uncap- 

Olynthus,  adjoining  the  Toronaean  gulf  tured,  the  barbarians,  who  had  no  ships, 

at  its  bottom.  could  not  march  into  the  peninsula  in 

"  a,!  yXr^/Sij  are  the  four  longitudinal  order  to  chastise  the  rest  of  the  inhabit- 

incisions  at  the.  bottom  of  the  arrow,  in  ants  of  that  quarter,  who  had  all  revolted 

which  the  wings  were  inserted.  Schweig.  from  the  King.  With  this  intention,  and 

Lei.  Herod.  probably  likewise  to  take  Potidaea  itself 

3  Potida;a  was  situate  exactly  on  the  in  the  rear,  a  detachment  attempted  to 

isthmus  which  joins  the  peninsula  of  ford  over  when  an  opportunity  was  of- 

Pallena  to  the  main  land :  so  long,  fered  them  by  the  ebb  of  the  sea.  Tram. 
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them  with  their  ships.  The  Potideeatse  affirm,  that  the  cause 
of  the  ebb  and  flood,  and  of  the  Persian's  disaster,  was  this ; 
that  those  very  Persians  who  perished  in  the  sea  had  profaned, 
by  impious  deeds,  the  shrine  and  image  of  Neptune  in  the 
suburb  ;  and  in  giving  this  reason,  to  me  at  least  they  appear 
to  speak  rightly.  Artabazus  led  the  survivors  to  join  Mardo- 
nius  in  Thessaly.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  success  of* 
those  who  had  escorted  the  King. 

The  surviving  portion  of  Xerxes's  naval  armament,  after  130 
arriving  in  Asia  in  its  flight  from  Salamis,  and  ferrying  the 
King  and  army  over  from  the  Chersonesus  to  Abydos,  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  Cyma :  but  when  spring  opened,  the 
ships  hastened  to  collect  at  Samos,  where  some  of  them  had 
even  wintered.  Most  of  the  fighting  men  were  Persians  and 
Medes;  and  their  admirals  joined  them,  Mardontes,  the  son 
of  Bagasus,  and  Artayntes,  the  son  of  Artachaeus ;  in  joint 
power  with  whom  was  Ithamitres,  the  nephew  of  Artayntes 
himself,  and  by  him  associated  to  the  command.  As  they 
had  been  sorely  handled,  they  did  not  advance  any  farther 
to  the  westward  ;  neither  did  any  one  compel  them  so  to  do  ; 
but  abiding  at  Samos,  they  kept  watch  over  Ionia,  lest  it 
should  rebel,  having  with  the  Ionian  vessels/  three  hundred 
sail.  They  did  not  either  expect  the  Greeks  would  come  to 
Ionia,  but  thought  they  would  be  content  to  guard  their  own 
territory  ;  inferring  this  because  they  had  not  pursued  them 
from  Salamis,  but  had  willingly  retired.  Accordingly,  in 
respect  to  the  contest  by  sea,  the  barbarians  were  broken 
hearted,  but  on  land  they  imagined  Mardonius  would  have  a 
decided  superiority  ;  staying  therefore  at  Samos,  they  con- 
sulted what  harm  they  could  do  to  the  enemy,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  on  the  tiptoe  to  hear  how  the  affairs  of  Mar- 
donius would  succeed. — On  the  other  hand,  the  arrival  of  131 
spring,  and  Mardonius  still  in  Thessaly,  awakened  the  Greeks. 
The  land  forces  however  were  not  yet  mustered ;  but  the  fleet, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  ten  -sail,  proceeded  to  ^Egina. 
The  leader  and  admiral  was  Leotychides,  lineally  descended 
from  Menares,  Agesilaus,  Hippocratides,  Leotychides,  Anaxi- 
laus,  Archidamus,  Anaxandrides,  Theopompus,  Nicander, 
Charillus,  Eunomus,  Polydectes,  Prytanis,  Euryphon,  Pro- 
cles,  Aristodamus,  Aristomachus,  Cleodseus,  Hyllas,  Hercules. 
He  was  of  the  second5  family  of  the  kings,  and  all  those 

4  dm  'l*f*lct*  without  the  addition  of  order  of  ascendants ;  he  likewise  reads 
*»*£{,  see  p.  202,  note  1,  of  the  first  i#r*  lower  down,  instead  of  Siw»,  be- 
volume  of  this  work.  cause  Theopompus  was  the  latest  king 

5  See  p.  84,  85.    Larcher  states  that  of  that  line.     S«:e  Larcher's  Essai  de 
the  above  genealogy  is  wrong   in  the  Chronologic,  p.  513. 
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ancestors,  saving  the  two  mentioned  first  after  Leotychides, 
had  been  kings  of  Sparta.     Over  the  Athenians,  Xanthippus, 

132  the  son  of  Ariphron,  commanded. — When  all  the  ships  were 
assembled  at  ^Egina,  ambassadors  came  from  the  lonians  to 
the  fleet  of  the  Greeks  ;  they  had  a  short  time  before  gone  to 
Sparta,  and  besought  the  Lacedaemonians  to  deliver  Ionia  ; 
and  of  their  number  was  Herodotus,  the  son  of  Basilides.  These, 
being  originally  seven  in  number,  had  conspired  together  the 
death  of  Strattis,  the  tyrant  of  Chios ;  but  their  plot  being 
discovered,  one  of  the  party  having  reported  their  intention, 
the  other  six  fled  from  Chios,  and  went  to  Sparta,  and  more 
particularly  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  to  ^Egina,  in  order 
to  beseech  the  Greeks  to  steer  for  Ionia.     But  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  could  get  them  as  far  on  the  voyage  as  Delos, 
for  every  thing  beyond  was  an  object  of  fear  to  the  Greeks, 
Avho  were  unacquainted  with  those  countries,  and  fancied  that 
all  parts  were  full  of  troops.     Nay?  they  were  convinced  in 
their  own  imagination,  that   Samos  was   as   far   off  as   the 
columns  of   Hercules6.     Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that   at  the 
same  time  the  barbarians,  through  fear,  durst  not  proceed 
further  than  Samos  to  the  west,  and  the  Greeks,  despite  of 
the  entreaties  of  the  Chians,  durst  not  advance  further  to  the 
east  than  Delos :    in  this  manner,  terror  served  as  a  guard 
over  the  parts  between  the  two. 

133  The  Greeks  accordingly  made  for  Delos ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  Mardonius  was  still  in  winter  quarters  about  Thessaly. 
When  he  prepared  to  march  from  thence,  he  despatched  to 
the  various  oracles  a  native  of  Europos7,  whose  name  was 
Mys,  commissioning  him  to  go  and  consult  in  all  parts  what- 
ever oracles  he  might  find  it  possible  to  address.     As  to  what 
information  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  from  the  oracles  when  he 
gave  those  orders,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say,  for  that  is  not 
related  ;  but  for  my  part,  I  imagine  it  must  have  been  on  his 
own  present  affairs,  and  not  on  those  of  others  that  he  sent. — 

134  It  is  well  known,  that  this  Mys  arrived  at  Lebadia,  and  hav- 
ing prevailed  on  one  of  the  natives,  by  means  of  a  reward, 
descended  into  the  Trophonian  cave ;  likewise,  that  he  went 
to  the  oracle  at  Abae,  of  the  Phocians;  and  more  particularly, 
that  he  visited  Thebes,  where  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived,  he 
first  consulted  Ismenian  Apollo ;  and  there,  as  at  Olympia,  it 
is  the  custom  to  deduce  the  answer  from  the  victims8;  he 

6  This  remark  of  the  historian  applies  disquisitions,  which  to  us  appear  some- 
no   doubt  only   to  the  majority  of  the  times  rather  needless.    Translat. 
Greeks,  and  not  to  all.     The  ignorance,  7  See  the  Geographical  Index  at  the 
however,  which   he  mentions  here,  as  end  of  this  volume, 
generally  existing    in   the   nation,   will  8 /g«  must  be  taken  here  in  the  sense 
account  for   many  of  his  geographical  of  victims,  as  in  iv.  60.      The  answer 
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secondly,  after  prevailing  with  money  on  some  person  who 
was  not  a  Theban,  but  a  foreigner,  he  passed  the  night  in  the 
temple  of  Amphiaraus  :  I  say  a  foreigner^  for  to  none  of  the 
Thebans  is  it  lawful  to  consult 8  the  oracle  there  on  this 
account :  Amphiaraus,  by  an  oracle,  commanded  them  to 
determine  which  of  these  two  things  they  would  elect,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  whether  to  avail  themselves  of  him  as 
a  prophet,  or  as  a  confederate ;  the  Thebans  elected  that  he 
should  be  their  confederate9,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  per- 
mitted to  none  of  the  Thebans  to  pass  the  night  in  that  place. 
— The  following,  which  to  me  is  a  very  great  wonder,  is  said  135 
by  the  Thebans  to  have  occurred ;  that  the  Eurdpian  Mys, 
making  the  circuit  of  all  the  oracles,  came  accordingly  to  the 
precinct  of  Apollo  Ptous:  (this  sacred  place  is  called  Ptoum, 
it  belongs  to  the  Thebans,  and  lies  above  the  lake  Copais  to- 
wards the  mountain,  close  to  the  city  of  Acrasphia :)  that  when 
this  man,  called  Mys,  [i.  e.  Mouse,]  went  to  the  temple,  three 
persons,  chosen  by  the  commonwealth,  accompanied  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  down  what  the  god  might  pronounce.  But 
that  forthwith  the  head  prophet  pronounced  in  a  barbarian 
tongue ;  and  that  the  Thebans  who  had  followed  him  were 
seized  with  astonishment,  at  hearing  a  barbarian  tongue, 
instead  of  Greek,  nor  did  they  know  what  expedient  to  have 
recourse  to,  in  the  present  circumstances ;  but  that  the  Eurd- 
pian Mys  took  from  them  the  tablet  they  had  brought,  and 
wrote  down  upon  it  the  words  pronounced  by  the  prophet, 
declaring  that  he  used  the  Carian  language.  Having  written 
down  the  answer,  he  departed1,  they  say,  for  Thessaly. 

Mardonius  having  read  the  answers  pronounced  accord-  136 
ingly  by  the  oracles,  next  sent,  as  an  ambassador  to  Athens, 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  a  Macedonian  man.  He 
selected  him  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  the  Persians  were 
allied  to  him ;  for  Bubares,  a  man  of  Persia,  had  married 
Gygaea,  Alexander's  sister,  and  Amyntas' s  daughter,  from 
whom  was  born  Amyntas  the  Asiatic,  who  took  his  name 
from  his  maternal  grandsire ;  to  this  latter  Alabanda,  a  large 

was  deduced  at  Olympia,  not  by  con-  may,  I  think,  be  taken  here,  as  in  ix.  36, 

suiting  the   entrails  of  the  victim,  but  in  the  sense  of  performing  the  duties  of 

by  observing  how  it  burnt :  hence  it  has  ftdans .    This  sense  connects  the  narra- 

been  proposed  to  read  i[i,xv£ii<rt  in  this  live    better    than    that    which  I   have 

passage  of  Herodotus.    That  such  was  adopted.     Translat. 
the  meaning  of  the  historian  there  seems        9  «/  l\  ttftfufcb  fu»  i"A.avr«  that.     ! 

to  be  little  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear,  Matthia;,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  593,  or  sect, 

however,  that  the  reading  is  bad.     See  414,  c. 

Schweig.  Not.  1  e'^tttai  aw/ovra  Is  Qiirffitlivt.     Sec 

8  I  have  followed  Larcher  and  Schweig-  Matthias,  Gr.  Grirnm.  p.  886,  or  sect, 

user  ;  the  verb  pxiTtutftai,  however,  578  ;  and  p.  857,  or  sect.  559,  c. 
VOL.  II.  2  P 
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city  of  Phrygia,  was  presented  by  the  King,  the  revenues  of 
which  he  received :  secondly,  Mardonius  sent  Alexander,  be- 
cause he  understood  he  was  connected,  by  hospitality  and  ser- 
vice, with  the  Athenians.  In  this  manner,  Mardonius  fancied 
he  should  certainly  bring  over  to  his  side  the  Athenians, 
understanding  that  they  were  a  nation  both  numerous  and 
valiant ;  and  he  knew  that  it  was  they  principally,  who  had 
caused  the  disasters  that  befell  the  Persians  by  sea.  If  they 
were  associated  to  him,  he  expected  that  he  should  easily 
become  master  of  the  sea,  which  certainly  would  have  been 
the  case ;  and  on  land,  he  fancied  he  should  be  far  superior ; 
and  in  this  manner,  he  inferred  that  his  power  would  get  the 
upper  hand  of  the  Greek.  Haply  also  the  oracles  advised 
him  to  it,  counselling  him  to  make  Athens  an  ally ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  might  be  in  obedience  to  them  that  he  sent. 
137  Of  this  Alexander,  the  seventh  2  progenitor  was  Perdiccas,  who 
acquired  the  government  of  the  Macedonians  in  this  manner. 
Three  brothers,  of  the  ancestors  of  Temenus,  fled  from  Argos 
to  the  Illyrians,  Gauanes,  Aeropus,  and  Perdiccas;  passing  over 
from  the  Illyrians  into  upper  Macedonia,  they  arrived  at  the 
town  of  Lebsea ;  where  they  engaged  for  wages  in  the  king's 
service;  one  tending  the  horses,  another  the  kine,  and  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  Perdiccaa,  keeping  the  lesser  cattle. 
In  olden  times  not  only  the  people,  but  even  the  men  who 
held  the  sovereign  power3,  were  scant  of  money  ;  so  that  the 
king's  wife  herself  used  to  cook  their  food  for  them.  Now 
whenever  the  bread  of  the  young  hireling  Perdiccas  was  set 
to  bake,  it  would  swell  to  double  its  first  size 4 ;  as  this  was 
uniformly  the  case,  she  spoke  of  it  to  her  husband  ;  when  he 
had  heard,  it  presently  entered  his  mind,  that  it  was  a  miracle, 
and  pointed  to  something  of  importance;  calling  therefore 
the  hirelings  into  his  presence,  he  warned  them  to  withdraw 
from  his  land;  they  however  declared,  that  they  were  entitled5 
to  receive  their  wages,  and  then  they  would  go  their  ways ; 
thereupon  the  king,  hearing  them  speak  about  wages,  and 
seeing  the  sun  dart  his  rays  down  the  chimney6  into  the  house, 

-  The  sixth,  according  to  our  mode  of  thia;,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  807,  or  sect.  535% 

reckoning;   compare  chap.  139.     See  a  see  likewise,  m  the  same  work,  p.  429, 

remarkable  instance  of  the  Greek  mode  or  sect.  296. 

of  reckoning  up  ancestors,  iii.  55,  and  p.  6  This  passage  proves  that  the  **«•- 

217,  note  1,  of  the  first  volume  of  this  »»$«*»  was  not  the  same  thing  that  we 

work.  call  a  chimney.     The   house  probably 

3  aS  <ruftit»Qt(,  metonyra.  for  «/ *!>£*»»«.  was  built  like  those  still  seen  in  the 
Schweig.  Lex.  Herod.  mountainous  and  wild  parts  of  Arcadia ; 

4  S/TX»«rv«  .  .  .  uavnu.    Matthias,  Gr.  the  houses  I  allude  to  consist  of  one 
Gramm.  p.  478,  or  sect.  334,  aad  more  room,  with  a  roof  in  the  shape  of  a 
particularly^.  656,  or  sect.  452.  truncated  cone,  perforated  at  the  top ; 

9  &MIM  j7»«i  vf»>.»ftotrtf.    See  Mat-    the  fire  is  kindled  immediately  h^low 
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said,  lik'e  one  distracted  in  mind  by  heaven,  "  This  do  I  give 
"  you,  fitting  wages  for  you;"  pointing  to  the  sun-shine. 
Accordingly  Gauanes  and  Aeropus,  the  two  elders,  were 
struck  with  astonishment  when  they  heard  this;  but  the 
youngest,  who  happened  to  have  a  knife,  said,  "  We  accept, 
"  O  king,  thy  boon ;"  and  so  saying,  traced  with  his  knife 
the  outline  of  the  sun-shine  on  the  floor  of  the  house  ;  having 
so  done,  and  thrice  received  the  sun's  rays  in  his  bosom,  he  him- 
self took  his  departure,  and  was  followed  by  his  two  brothers. — 
Accordingly,  these  three  brothers  went  their  ways ;  mean-  138 
while  some  one  of  the  king's  assessors  pointed  out  to  him 
what  the  youth  had  done,  and  that  the  youngest  of  them  had 
with  some  design  accepted  the  proffer ;  the  king  hearing  this, 
and  filled  with  wrath,  despatched  after  them  some  horsemen 
to  put  them  to  death :  now  in  that  country  there  is  a  river, 
to  which  the  descendants  of  those  three  men  from  Argos  offer 
up  sacrifice ;  this  river,  as  soon  as  the  sons  of  Temenus  had 
got  over,  swelled  to  such  a  height,  that  the  horsemen  were  not 
able  to  cross  it.  Arriving  in  another  quarter  of  Macedonia, 
they  settled  near  the  gardens,  said  to  be  those  of  Midas,  the 
son  of  Gordius ;  in  which  spring  up  wild  roses,  each  with 
sixty  flower-leaves7,  and  in  perfume  surpassing  the  other  sorts: 
it  was  likewise  in  these  gardens  that  Silenus  was  taken,  as  it 
is  reported  by  the  Macedonians :  above  the  gardens  is  a 
mountain,  Bermius  its  name,  impassable  by  reason  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  air.  Sallying  from  hence,  when  they  had 
obtained  possession  of  that  territory,  they  subdued  the  rest  of 
Macedonia  likewise. — From  this  Perdiccas,  accordingly,  Alex-  139 
ander  was  sprung  in  this  line:  Alexander  was  son  of  Amyntas; 
Amyntas  of  Alcetas;  Alcetas's  father  was  Aeropus;  whose 
father  was  Philip ;  Philip  had  for  father  Argaeus ;  and  this 
last  had  for  father  Perdiccas,  who  obtained  the  sovereign 
power :  such  therefore  was  the  race  from  which  sprung  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Amyntas. 

When8,  despatched  by  Mardonius,  Alexander  arrived  at  140 


the  hole,  and  the  inmates  squat  in  a  I  have  no  doubt  that  Larcher  has  trans- 
circle  round  the  embers:  through  this  lated  <fu*.la  very  properly  by  petales, 
opening  the  sun,  no  doubt,  would  some-  but  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  use  a 
times  dart  his  jays  on  the  floor.  Traml.  botanical  term  in  the  text.  Some  of  our 
7  That  is  to  say,  double  roses.  Those  garden  roses  have  three  hundred  petals, 
beautiful  ornaments  of  our  gardens  seem  Translat. 

to  have  been   almost  unknown   to  the        8  This  noble  portion  of  ancient  e!p- 

ancients.     The  only  rose  frequent  with  quence  has  been  inserted  by  Mr.  Mit- 

them  was  nearly  the  same  that  grows  in  ford,  in  his  History  of  Greece,  vol.  11. 

our  hedges,  having   five  flower-petals;  p.  208—212,  of  the  8vo.  edition, 

and  indeed  the  double  varieties  are  even  would  have  been  very  easy  for  me  to 

now  very  scarce  in  the  eastern  countries,  avail  myself  of  Mr.  MvUord  s  translation, 
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1  Athens,  he  spoke  thus:  "  Men  of  Athens,  Mardonius  says 
"  these  words :  A  message  has  come  unto  me  from  the  King, 
"  saying  thus :  I  FORGIVE  THE  ATHENIANS  ALL  THE  INJU- 
"  HIES  I  HAVE  RECEIVED  AT  THEIR  HANDS  ;  THEREFORE, 
"  MARDONIUS,  DO  THIS  :  IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE,  GIVE  BACK 
"  TO  THEM  THEIR  LAND  ;  IN  THE  NEXT  PLACE,  LET  THEM 
"  IN  ADDITION  THERETO  TAKE  WHATEVER  OTHER  LAND 
"  THEY  MAY  THEMSELVES  CHOOSE,  AND  ABIDE  UNDER  THEIR 
"  OWN  LAWS  ;  FINALLY,  SHOULD  THEY  CONSENT  TO  HOLD 
"  WITH  ME,  BUILD  UP  AGAIN  ALL  THEIR  TEMPLES  THAT  I 
"  HAVE  FIRED.  These  orders  having  arrived,  I  needs  must9 
"  obey,  unless  you  yourselves  become  an  obstacle l.  And 
"  this  do  I  say  io  you  from  myself:  wherefore  now  madly 
"  continue  to  levy  war  against  the  King?  neither  can  you 
"  conquer  him,  nor  will  you  be  able  to  resist  his  power  for 
"  ever :  surely  you  have  seen  the  multitude  of  Xerxes's  host, 
"  and  their  deeds ;  you  must  have  heard  of  the  forces  even 
"  now  with  me;  so  that  granting  you  surpass  and  conquer 
"  us,  (of  which,  however,  you  cannot  cherish  the  least  hope, 
"  if  you  be  wise,)  still  will  other  forces  yet  more  numerous 

••  "  by  far  succeed.  Resolve  not,  therefore,  placing  yourselves 
"  on  a  level  with  the  King,  to  be  deprived  of  country,  and 
"  ever  to  run  the  danger  of  life  2.  Make  peace  therefore,  for 
"  never  can  a  fairer  opportunity  be  afforded  you  of  making 
"  an  honourable  peace,  now  that  the  King  himself  urges  you 
"  thereto;  be  free,  and  make  with  us  a  covenant  void  of 
2  "  fraud  and  of  deceit.  These  words  Mardonius  charged 

"  me,  Athenians,  to  say  to  you.  On  my  own  part,  I  will 
"  say  nothing  of  the  kindness  I  feel  towards  you ;  for  it  is 
"  not  now  the  first  time  you  have  proof  of  that ;  but  I  like- 
"  wise  join  my  intreaties  that  you  may  hearken  to  Mardonius; 
"  for  I  clearly  see  you  will  not  be  capable  of  warring  for  ever 
"  with  Xerxes ;  indeed  had  I  seen  that  power  existing  in 
"  you,  never  would  I  have  come  with  such  a  proposal;  again, 
"  the  King's  might  is  more  than  man^s,  and  his  arm3  exceed- 
"  ing.  long.  Therefore,  unless  forthwith  you  make  peace, 
"  now  that  the  Persians  are  willing  to  vouchsafe  terms  so 


but  that,    I   thought,   would  not   have  1  ro  uftingei  for  iiftiTs.     See  Matthias, 

been  consonant  to  the  laws  of  literary  Gr.  Gramrn.  p.  413,  or  sect.  285,  2d 

honour :  I  therefore  content  myself  with  paragraph. 

referring  my  reader  as  above,  although  "  Hiw  «*£  iipiuv  O.VTUV.     See  a  similar 

I  am  conscious  my  own  labours  cannot  expression,  vii.  57,  and  p.  156,  note  7, 

gain  in  his  estimation  by  the  comparison,  of  this  volume. 

Trandat.  3  gee   an  example  of  this  sense  of 

9  iwyxa'tuf  t%n.     See  Malthiae,  Gr.  ^s«g,  ii.  121,  2,  or  p.  156,  note  4,  of  the 

Gramm.  p.  933,  or  sect.  604.  first  volume  of  this  work. 
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"  advantageous,  I  tremble  for  your  lot,  you  who  of  all  the 
"  confederates  are  situated  in  the  very  rub  of  danger,  who 
"  will  ever  be  the  only  nation  destroyed,  since  you  hold  a 
'  land  of  all  others  exposed  to  the  fury  of  both  parties. 
"  Once  more  I  beseech  you  to  hearken  to  Mardonius ;  for  it  is 
"  a  high  honour  to  you,  that  he,  the  GREAT  KING,  forgiving 
"  the  offences  of  you  alone  among  the  Greeks,  is  willing  to  be 
"  your  friend.11— So  spoke  Alexander.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  141 
understanding  that  Alexander  was  arrived  at  Athens,  with 
the  intention  of  persuading  the  Athenians  to  an  alliance  with 
the  barbarian,  and  calling  to  mind  the  oracles,  that  it  was 
fated  they  themselves,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  Dorians, 
should  be  driven  out  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Medes  and 
Athenians,  were  exceedingly  alarmed  lest  the  Athenians  should 
make  alliance  with  the  Persian ;  they  therefore  resolved  im- 
mediately to  «end  ambassadors ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the 
introduction  of  Alexander  before  the  senate  and  that  of  the 
ambassadors  took  place  at  the  same  time.  For  the  Athenians 
had  delayed  and  put  off  the  audience,  well  knowing  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  would  hear  of  the  arrival  of  an  ambas- 
sador from  the  part  of  the  King  to  treat  of  an  alliance,  and 
that  as  soon  as  they  understood  what  had  happened,  they  would 
with  all  speed  send  ambassadors  likewise.  The  Athenians 
therefore  contrived  purposedly,  in  order  they  might  make 
known  their  opinion  to  the  Lacedaemonians. — When  Alexan- 142 
der  had  ceased  speaking,  the  ambassadors  from  Sparta  rose 
and  spoke :  "  The  Lacedaemonians  have  sent  us  to  intreat 
"  you  to  adopt  no  new  measure  in  respect  of  Greece 4,  nor  to 
"  admit  terms  from  the  barbarian ;  for  that  were  neither  just 
"  nor  honourable  even  on  the  parts  of  any  of  the  Greeks,  but 
"  least  of  all  on  yours ;  and  this  for  many  reasons ;  for  you  it 
"  is  that  have  kindled  this  war,  without  our  consent,  and  the 
"  struggle  was  at  first  for  your  country5,  whereas  now  it 
"  extends  to  the  whole  of  Greece.  That,  besides  all  this,  the 
"  Athenians6  should  be  the  cause  of  thraldom  to  the  Greeks, 
"  were  indeed  not  to  be  borne  ;  you  who  always  and  from  of 


4  That  is  to  say,  "  nothing  to  the  pre-  for  your  power,"  &c.  but  such  an  ex- 
judice  of  Greece."    Concerning  the  form  pression   in    the    mouths   of    Spartans, 
•xanw  <rt  veaJregav,  see  p.  8,   note  5,  of  whose  thirst  of  universal  power  is  well 
this  volume.  known,  seems  rather  extraordinary.  Tran. 

5  I  follow  Schweighaeuser's  reading,  e  I  follow  Reiskius's  conjecture ;  ano 
*£%*>*  for  xar   a.^nt,  as  is  frequent  in  revruv  a,va.wai,  &c.     Those  who  obsti- 
Ilerodotus.     I  therefore  construe,  KUI  o  nately  adhere  to  the  reading,  «XX<wf  rt 
a-yeiit  ly'ntra  (xttr)  u.£X,w  trtS'  ^  "P1'  <ro"<ru'>  ****re»,  ought  in  all  fairness  to 
r'i^t  (y«)-     Mr.  Gaisford  preserves  the  give  some  translation  that  might  square 
old  reading,  «£%%!,  according  to  which  with  the  rules  of  grammar.     Translut. 
the  translation  will  be,  "  the  contest  was 
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"  old  have  been  known  to  assert  the  freedom  of  many  nations 
"  We  give  pity  to  your  calamities,  that  already  for  two  years 
"  you  have  been  deprived  of  your  crops,  and  that  already 
"  you  have  remained  nouseless  so  long  a  time ;  in  compensation 
"  whereof,  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  confederates,  promise 
"  you  to  support  your  wives,  and  such  portions  of  your  fami- 
"  lies  as  are  not  of  avail  for  war 7,  and,  that,  during  all  the 
"  time  this  contest  may  last.  Let  not  Alexander  the  Macedo- 
"  nian  prevail  upon  you,  setting  off8  as  he  does  the  proposal 
"  of  Mardonius ;  for  that  he  should  act  thus  is  natural ;  a 
"  tyrant  that  he  is,  he  espouses  a  tyrant's  cause ;  but  in  you 
"  it  were  not  natural;  you,  who  know  that  in  the  barbarian 
143  "  there  is  neither  faith  nor  truth." — The  Athenians  made  the 
following  reply  to  Alexander :  "  We  ourselves  are  aware,  at 
"  least  of  this,  that  the  power  of  the  Medes  is  far  above  ours; 
"  hence  it  was  not  needful  to  vaunt 9  that  to  us ;  but  never- 
"  theless,  striving  in  freedom's  cause,  we  will  withstand  in 
"  what  manner  we  can  :  do»  thou  forbear  to  persuade  us  to 
"  frame  alliance  with  the  barbarian,  for  we  will  never  assent. 
"  Now  carry  back  to  Mardonius,  that  the  Athenians  say,  so 
"  long  as  the  sun  shall  hold  the  same  course  by  which  he  now 
"  advances,  never  will  we  join  in  alliance  with  Xerxes ;  but 
"  we  will  face  and  withstand  him,  putting  our  trust  in  the 
"  gods  that  fight  for  us;  and  in  our  heroes,  whose  dwellings 
"  and  images,  he,  holding  them  at  nought,  has  consumed  by 
"  fire.  For  thyself,  henceforth,  appear  not  before  the  Athe- 
"  nians,  the  bearer  of  such  proposals1:  nor  fondly  thinking 
"  to  do  us  service,  urge  us  to  wicked  deeds ;  for  we  would 
"  not  thou  shouldest  suffer  ungrateful  treatment  from  the 
'  Athenians,  thou  to  whom  our  nation  is  bound  by  the  ties  of 
"  hospitality  and  of  friendship.""  Such  was  the  answer  they 
made  to  Alexander:  to  the  ambassadors  from  Sparta,  they 
replied  in  these  words :  i'  That  the  Lacedaemonians  should 

^  Concerning  the  meaning  of  oitirttt,  their  nature,  and  that  my  speech  does 

see  p.  23.5,  note  9,  of  this  volume.     TO.  not  exaggerate  them  V  Larcher. 

&Xeti<rra,  oiniriat  l^aftivce,  for  ol  &%gntrti  [  M.  Miot   translates,    "  P6ur   vous, 

olx.tra.1,  so  in  \.  ^  120,  rot,  -rui   owouruv  apres   nous   avoir  pqrte   de   telles  pro- 

i%of*ii»  for  TO.  omz&ru.      See  likewise  positions,     ne    reparaissez    point    dans 

MatthiiB,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  644,  or  sect.  Athenes."     Surely  M.  Miot  could  not 

44^' 4-  nave  read  chap.  44,   of  the  following 

s  bee  p.  131,  note  6,  of  this  volume,  book.     I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  im- 

1  have  followed  Schneider's  interpreta-  perfections  of  my  own  work  to  yield  to 

lion,  which  I  think  is  more  accordant  to  the  desire  of  exhibiting  the  defects  of 

tne<;on%xtlhan'' smoothing  over."  others;    but  M.  JMiot  is  so  fond  of  at- 

9  *Nrf3>  signifies  efftro,  amplijico  ora-  tacking  his  deceased  predecessor,  Larcher, 

none.   Larcher  quotes  the  following  from  and  that  in  such  a  strain  of  impertinent 

Uio_Lhrysost.  ««<  ^y  ?«  ^<ru  TO  rfiypa.  vanity,  that  he  is  deserving  of  no  mercy. 

Toiourev   tf7i,    »>>x    a   Ktytt  aiirt  imti&i  Translat. 
fiu.aa.gh;  "see  you  not  things  arc  so  in 
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"  dread  lest  we  should  make  alliance  with  the  barbarian, 
"  was  in  truth  accordant  to  the  nature  of  man ;  still  was  it 
"  disgraceful,  that,  knowing  as  you  do  the  mind  of  the  Athe- 
"  mans,  you  should  have  harboured  such  a  fear  :  for  no  where 
"  in  the  world  is  there  so  much  gold,  nor  is  there  land  so  pre- 
"  eminent  in  beauty  and  in  value,  that  we  should  be  tempted 
«  to  receive,  and  holding  with  the  Medes,  deliver  Greece  to 
bondage.  Many  and  great  are  the  motives  that  forbid  2  us 
"  so  to  do,  even  if  we  would  :  first  and  most  important,  the 
"  images  of  the  gods  and  their  dwellings,  burnt  and  swept 
down  ;  these  we  needs  must  avenge  to  our  utmost,  rather 
than  make  terms  with  him  that  has  wrought  such  deeds. 
(t  Again,  the  Grecian  race,  our  kin  in  blood  and  speech,  our 
"  common  dedications  to  the  gods,  our  sacrifices,  our  cognate 
"  manners ;  that  the  Athenians  should  become  betrayers  of 
"  these,  were  wicked  indeed.  Know  this  therefore,  if  before 
"  you  knew  it  not,  so  long  as  one  of  the  Athenians  shall 
"  remain  alive,  never  will  we  receive  terms  at  the  hands  of 
"  Xerxes.  Albeit  we  admire  your  attentive  forethought  for 
"  our  comforts,  that  without  houses,  without  means  as  we 
"  now  are,  you  look  forward  and  are  willing  to  support  our 
"  families :  you  have  fulfilled  the  dictates  of  benevolence ; 
"  we  however  will  abide  as  we  are,  nor  trouble  you.  Now, 
"  matters  standing  as  they  do3,  send  with  all  speed  your 
"  troops  ;  for,  as  we  presume,  the  barbarian  will  not  tarry  any 
"  length  of  time  to  march  his  army  into  our  territories,  but 
"  when  he  shall  hear  our  answer,  that  we  will  do  nothing  of 
"  what  he  beseeches  us  to,  forthwith  he  will  fall  upon  us. 
"  Ere  therefore  he  reach  the  Attic  land,  it  behoves  us  to'  give 
"  him  the  meeting  in  Breotia."  The  Athenians  having  made 
the  above  reply,  the  ambassadors  departed  for  Sparta. 

2  See  Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  801,     or  sect.  568,  5.  euvu  l^onrav  (ran  *•£•»• 
or  sect.  533,  obs.  3,  I.  y^aTwn). 

s  See  Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  873, 
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as  soon  as  Alexander,  having  returned,  1 
made  known  the  answer  from  the  Athenians,  advanced  out 
of  Thessaly,  and  marched  his  troops  rapidly  against  Athens. 
Wheresoever  he  passed,  he  pressed  the  natives  into  his  service1. 
The  leaders  of  Thessaly  repented2  them  not  of  what  had 
previously  been  done,  and  urged  the,  Persian  onwards  still 
more  earnestly  than  heretofore ;  Thorax  of  Larissa3  not  only 
had  joined  the  escort  of  Xerxes  in  his  flight,  but  at  this  period 
likewise  openly  let  Mardonius  loose  on  Greece. — When  the  2 
army,  on  its  march,  was  arrived  among  the  Boeotians,  the 
Thebans  sought  to  retain4  Mardonius,  and  admonished  him, 
saying,  that  there  was  no  place  better  fitted  for  an  encampment 
than  that  country ;  they  endeavoured  likewise  to  dissuade  him 
from  marching  forwards,  and  to  prevail5  upon  him  to  take  up 
that  station,  and' contrive  so  as  he  might  reduce  the  whole  of 
Greece  without  a  battle ;  "  For  that  it  would  be  difficult 6  for 
"  all  mankind  to  subdue  by  force  the  Greeks,  if,  as  they  had 
"done  before7,  they  held  together8.  Whereas,11  they  con-  , 

1  The  Greek  says  only  "  he  took  those        6  xctKixd.    Matthia;,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 
of  the  places  where  he  passed ;"   but     644,  or  sect.  443,  ^1. 

this  must  be  understood  only  of  the  men  ?  tl-ri^  xa.1    *•«{«    rnura,    iy'iiutxe*, 

capable  of  bearing  arms.    Larclier.  "  who,  as  they  all  knew,  had  held  to- 

2  See  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  466,  gether  before."      The  form  ravra   yi- 
or  sect.  326,  obs.  2.  vutxui  is  equivalent  to  oftaif^tmt.    Schw. 

3  See  ix.  57,  and  vii.  6.  Lex.  Herod. 

*  Larcher  directs  the  reader's  atten-  8  There  are  two  modes  of  construing 

tion  to  the  force  of  the  imperfect  *««-  this  passage.  1.  The  verb  -rif/y/W^ 

Xa^/3«»«,  "  they  endeavoured,  attempted  is  supposed  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 

to,"  &c.  "**'•  Plutarch  uses  the  word  in  that 

5  See  Matthia;,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  804,  sense,  and  the  same  acceptation  is  tre- 

or  sect.  534.  quently  given  to  #I(IM*I,  as  in  Apollon. 

VOL.  II.  ^  ft 
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tinued,  "  if  thou  wilt  do  what  we  advise,  thou  wilt  obtain 
"  without  labour  a  knoivledge  of  all  their  projects.  Send 
"  money  to  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  cities,  and  by  so 
"  doing  thou  wilt  distract  Greece  ;  and  then  thou  mayest 
"  easily  subdue  those  who  hold  not  with  thee,  by  the  assist- 

3  "  ance  of  the  adverse  party." — Such  were  the  counsels  they 

fave  ;  but  Mardonius  heeded  not ;  on  the  contrary,  a  strong 
esire  possessed  him  of  taking  Athens  a  second  time ;  induced 
partly  by  a  foolish  presumption,  partly  by  the  hope  of  making 
known  to  the  King,  who  was  at  Sardis,  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Athens,  by  means  of  fire  signals9  over  the  islands. 
However,  neither  did  he,  when  he  came  this  time  into  Attica, 
meet  with  the  Athenians,  but  was  informed  that  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  were  at  Salamis,  and  aboard  the  ships :  so 
he  captured  the  deserted  city :  now  the  storming  of  the  city 
under  the  King  took  place  ten  months  previous  to  this  second 
invasion  by  Mardonius  J. 

4  When  Mardonius  was  at  Athens,  he  sent  over  to  Salamis, 
Murychides,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Hellespont,  carrying  the 
same  proposals  which  Alexander  the  Macedonian  had  brought 
to  the  Athenians.    He  sent  a  second  time  to  offer  those  terms, 
because,  although  he  was  previously  aware2  of  the  unfriendly 
feelings  of  the  Athenians   towards  himself,  he   hoped,  that 
seeing  the  whole  Attic  land  was  a  prey  to  arms,  and  already 
subjected  to  his  power,  they  would  remit  their  mad  obstinacy. 
Such  were  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  send  Murychides 

5  to  Salamis. — The  messenger  arriving  before  the  council,  stated 
what  he  had  to  say  from  the  part  of  Mardonius  ;  thereupon 
Lycides,  one  of  the  senators,  moved,  that  "  he  "thought  it 


3,  408 ;    £,6l.vi  £tju"v  triglupi.     I  have  arranged.     The  second  then  lifted  up  as 

selected  this  interpretation  as  the  most  many  as    he    had    seen ;    and   so    on. 

manageable  in  English.     2.  xipymirfai  Larcher.    It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 

is  taken  in  its  usual  sense  of  "  to  survive,  refer  the  reader  to  ./Eschyl.  Agam.  287, 

to  escape,"  and  the  translation  in  that  323. 

case  is,  "If  the  Greeks,  as  they  had  *  Literally,  "the  taking  by  the  King 
done  before,  held  together,  it  would  be  was  the  tenth  month  to  the  second  ex- 
difficult,  even  for  all  mankind  together,  pedition  by  Mardonius."  Every  body 
to  escape  with  life,  were  they  to  attack  knows  that  vrrtgaTos  is  for  Syngas ;  but 
them  by  force."  If  this  translation  is  every  body  perhaps  does  not  know  that 
adopted,  "EXXnvaj  ofn,c<p^»tiivra.s  must  be  Sffrtgos  is  the  correlative  of  #£ortgoi  ex- 
taken  as  an  accusative  absolute,  con-  pressed  or  understood,  te^on^as  is  said 
cerning  which  see  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  of  the  first  two,  and  its  correlative 
p.  861,  or  sect.  562,  3.  Translat.  Zfriyx  signifies  the  second  of  two: 
9  This  sort  of  telegraphic  communi-  treurai  pit  \*i  (raAX»»-  nf^on^ef  Se  IrJ 
cation  was  performed  thus:  men  were  3uo-  xai  ru  ply  future?  axa).oo4os  lirnt  o 
placed  at  certain  distances:  the  first  Sfretraf  rep  J$  rgerigip  Strnaa;.  Aminon. 
who  saw  any  thing  gave  notice  of  it,  de  Differ,  voc.  Gr.  Larcher. 
by  holding  up  a  number  of  lighted  "  *£ei%uv,  equivalent  to  xfitipi  •%»>*. 
torches,  according  to  a  plan  previously  Wessel. 
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c<  would  be  well  to  receive  the  proposal  which  Murychides 
"  had  brought  them,  and  report  it  to  the  commons."  This 
accordingly  was  the  opinion  Lycides  laid  before  the  assembly, 
whether  that  he  had  received  money  from  Mardonius,  or  that 
such  was  in  fact  his  way  of  thinking.  But  the  Athenians, 
forthwith,  highly  indignant,  (both  those  belonging  to  the 
council,  and  those  outside,  when  they  heard  of  it,)  surrounded 
Lycides,  and  stoned  him  to  death  ;  they  however  sent  back 
Murychides  the  Hellespontine  harmless.  In  consequence  of 
the  hubbub  in  Salamis,  concerning  Lycides,  the  Athenian 
women  3  got  an  inkling  of  what  had  taken  place  ;  one  woman 
therefore  cheering  and  pressing  the  other,  they  proceeded  of 
their  own  accord  to  the  house  of  Lycides,  and  stoned  to 
death  4  both  his  wife  and  his  children.  —  The  Athenians  had  6 
crossed  over  to  Salamis  by  the  following  reason.  So  long  as 
they  were  in  expectation  of  an  army  coming  from  Pelopon- 
nesus to  reinforce  them,  they  remained  in  Attica  ;  but  as  the 
Peloponnesians  continued  to  act  with  over  much  tardiness  and 
indolence  5,  although  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  already  in 
Boeotia  on  the  advance,  they  accordingly  at  last  transported  all 
their  effects  out  of  the  country,  and  passed  over  themselves  into 
Salamis.  They  likewise  despatched  ambassadors  to  ^Lacedae- 
mon,  partly  to  rebuke  the  Lacedaemonians,  because  they  had 
permitted  the  barbarian  to  make  an  inroad  on  Attica,  and  had 
not  marched  with  them  to  oppose  him  in  Bceotia  ;  partly  also 
to  put  them  in  mind  of  what  the  Persian  had  promised  to 
give  the  Athenians,  if  they  would  go  over  to  him,  and  to 
forewarn  them,  that  unless  they  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians,  they  themselves  would  find  some  expedient  for 
relief.  —  For,  at  this  period,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  busy  in  7 
celebrating  a  festival,  as  it  was  the  Hyacinthia  with  them  ; 
and  they  held  it  of  indispensable  importance  to  attend  to  the 
service  of  the  god  ;  in  the  mean  time,  they  were  busied  in 
raising  their  wall  at  the  Isthmus,  and  already  it  was  provided 
with  breastworks. 

When  the  ambassadors  from  the  Athenians  were  arrived 
at  Lacedaemon,  bringing  with  them  deputies  -from  Megara 
and  Platsea,  they  went  before  the  ephori,  and  spoke  these 
words  :  "  The  Athenians  have  sent  us,  saying,  that  the  King  I 
"  of  the  Medes  not  only  gives  us  back  our  land,  but  is  de- 
"  sirous  of  having  us  for  his  allies  on,  a  fair  and  equal  footing, 


f» 


'A<Wa»v.     Concern-  Matthise,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  917,  or  sect. 

ine  this  circumlocution,  see  p.  123,  note  594,  2. 

1,  of  this  volume.  5  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  661, 

.  »*r«  S*.    See  or  sect.  457,  2. 
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"  without  craft  or  deceit :  he  is  likewise  willing  to  give  us  be- 
"  sides  our  own  land,  whatever  other  we  may  ourselves  elect. 
"  We  however,  revering  Jove  Hellenius,  [i.  e.  protector  of 
"  Greece,]  and  holding  it  indignant  to  betray  Greece,  have  not 
"  assented,  but  refused,  maltreated  and  betrayed  though  we 
"  were  by  the  Greeks,  and  convinced  though  we  were  that  it 
"  would  be  more  gainful  to  treat  than  to  war  with  the  Persian  ; 
"  nor  indeed  would  we  fain7  treat  with  him.  Thus  sincerely 
"  and  honestly  do  we,  as  far  as  depends  on  us,  contribute  to  the 
2  "  common  cause  of  the  Greeks.  Whereas  you,  who  erewhile 
"  were  seized  with  such  dread  lest  we  might  hearken  to  the 
"  Persian,  now  that  you  have  clearly  learnt  Our  mind,  that 
"  we  will  never  betray  Greece,  and  that  the  wall  you  have 
"  drawn  athwart  the  Isthmus  is  near  its  completion,  you  no 
*'  longer  hold  any  account  of  the  Athenians.  Although  you 
"  had  agreed  with  us  to  give  the  meeting  in  Boeotia  to  the 
"  Persian8,  you  have  betrayed  us,  and  looked  on  while  the 
"  barbarian  was  making  his  inroad  into  Attica.  For  what 
"  has  taken  place,  the  Athenians  therefore  rebuke  you,  for  you 
"  have  not  acted  as  you  ought ;  but  now  they  exhort  you  to 
"  send  us  troops  with  all  despatch,  so  that  we  may  receive  the 
"  barbarian  in  Attica;  for  since  we  have  missed  him  in  Boeotia, 
"  the  fittest  place,  at  least  in  our  land,  to  give  him  battle9  is 

8  "  the   Thriasian   plain.'1 — When  the   ephori,   therefore,  had 
heard  this  message,  they  put  off  answering  till  the  morrow  ; 
on  the  morrow,  till  the  next  day,  and  this  they  did  even  for  ten 
days,  putting  them  off  from  day  to  day.     In  the  meanwhile 
they  continued  to  raise  the  wall  on  the  Isthmus,  all  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  working  at  it   with  great  earnestness  ;  and  now 
their  labour  was  near  an  end.    I  can  give  no  reason  wherefore, 
on  the  arrival  of  Alexander,  the  Macedonian,  at  Athens,  the 
Laced asmonians  had  been  so  eager  that  the  Athenians  should 
not  join  the  Mede,  while  at  the  present  period  they  took  no 
account  of  them,  unless,  at  least,  it  be  that  the  Isthmus  was 
now  crossed  with  a  wall,  and  they  fancied  they  had  no  longer 
any  need  of  the  Athenians  ;  whereas,  when  Alexander  arrived 
in  Attica,  the  wall  was  not  yet  complete,  although  they  were 
working  at  it,  being  greatly  in  dread  of  the  Persians. 

9  At  last,  however,  an  answer  and  troops  from  Sparta  were  sent 
by  the  following  means1.    The  eve  of  the  last  convocation  that 

"    innrts    I/MM.      See  Matthiae,    Gr.  See  Schweig.  Not. 

Gramm.  p.  826,  or  sect.  546.  9  'wrrfHur*™  \an  ^tta£t<r«<r&u.  See 

•    8  Gail  translates  the  words  -ri»  n tym*  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gram.  p.  798,  orsect.  532. 

iirtuffifta.1,  "to  oblige    the  Persian  to  *  Construction:  (*«Ta)rtX«;  "Si,  *£»*•» 

give  us  battle,"  because  this  verb,  with  <rtte<r%i  l-yinrt  T«  rt  v*ix£irt«{  XKI  i%aStu 

an  accusative  is  an  anomalous  structure,  *«»  "Sirttpr i 
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was  to  be  held  on  the  subject,  Chilaus,  a  native  of  Tegea,  of  all 
the  strangers  at  Lacedaemon  he  who  had  the  greatest  influence, 
was  informed  by  the  ephori  of  the  whole  discourse  which,  as  I 
have  mentioned  above,  the  Athenians  had  spoken ;  Chilaus  hav- 
ing heard  all,  said  in  consequence  to  them,  "  Ephori,  matters 
"  stand  thus ;  if  the  Athenians  are  not  united  with  us,  but 
"  inleagued  with  the  barbarian,  albeit  a  strong  wall  has  been 
"  thrown  across  the  Isthmus,  wide  gates  are  still  open  for  the 
"  Persian  into  Peloponnesus.  Attend  therefore  to  their  re- 
"  quest,  before  the  Athenians  come  to  some  other  resolution, 
"  which  may  bring  harm  on  Greece.'" — Such  was  the  counsel  10 
he  gave  to  them ;  and  the  ephori,  having  taken  the  observa- 
tion into  consideration,  immediately,  without  communicating 
any  thing  to  the  ambassadors  that  had  come  from  the  towns, 
and  while  it  was  yet  night,  sent  away  five  thousand  Spartans, 
assigning  seven  Helots  to  each,  and  entrusting  the  command 
of  the  expedition  to  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus.  The 
command  did  in  reality  belong  to  Plistarchus,  the  son  of 
Leonidas;  but  he  was  yet  a  child,  and  Pausanias  was  his 
guardian  and  cousin ;  since  Cleombrotus 2,  father  to  Pausa- 
nias, and  son  to  Anaxaridrides,  was  no  longer  in  existence, 
for  he  had  departed  life  a  short  time  after  he  had  brought 
back  from  the  Isthmus  the  troops  who  had  built  the  wall. 
Cleombrotus  had  brought  the  army  back  from  the  Isthmus 
by  the  following  reason;  as  he  was  sacrificing  against  the 
Persian,  the  sun  was  darkened  in  the  sky3.  Pausanias  asso-  . 
ciated  to  himself  Eurynactes,  the  son  of  Dorieus 4,  a  member 
of  the  same  house.  Accordingly  the  forces  under  Pausanias 

2  Had  Cleombrotus   been  alive,   he  Every  body  seems  to  take  it  for  granted 
would  have  been  by  right  the  guardian  that  Herodotus  alludes  in  this  passage 
of    his  brother's   son    Plistarchus ;    for  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  but  I  see  no 
Cleombrotus  was  brother  to  Leonidas,  reason  why  the  expressions  should  be 
who  fell  at  Thermopylse ;  see  viii.  71.  taken  as  applicable  only  to  that  kind  of 

3  Supposing  the  eclipse    here  men-  obscuration :  when  Herodotus  is  speak- 
tioned  to  have  taken  place  some  when  ing  of  such  a  phenomenon,  he  uses  much 
about  the  battle  of  Salamis,  it  would  stronger  terms;  and  we  all  know  tl 
appear  that  the  following  was  the  motive  if  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  had  happem 
of  Cleombrotus's  conduct.     He  was  bu-  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
sied  with  his  men  at  the  wall  of  the  or  that  of  Plataea,  or  any  other  of  the 
Isthmus ;  regarding  the  eclipse  as  a  fatal  glorious  contests  between   the 

omen  to  the  Persians,  and  seeing  that  and  barbarians,  our  historian i  was  not  of 

they  had  lost  the  battle  of  Salamis,  he  a  character  to  dismiss  U  in  two  01 

led  his  troops  home:    and  accordingly  words.     I  have  given  a  literal  trans 

the  wall  remained  unfinished  until  the  lation ;  and  those  who  choose 

second   expedition,  that  of  Mardonius.  for  an  eclipse    to  answer  their  pur 

See  Schweig.  Not.     Larcher  says  that  and  the  historian's,  are  very  welcome, 

the  eclipse  "took  place   on  the  2d  of  Translat. 

October,  479  A.  C.  which  was  posterior        4  Dorieus,   son  of  the  j        mfe  of 

to  the  battle  of  Platsa,  and  that  Hero-  Anaxandndes  kmg  of  Lacedsmon.  See 

dotus  here  places  it  by  mistake  before.  v.  42,  seq.  and  vn.  205. 
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11  took  their  departure  from  Sparta. — When  it  was  day,  the 
ambassadors,  knowing  nothing  about  the  march  of  the  troops, 
presented  themselves  before  the  ephori,  having  it,  at  last, 
in  their  determination  to  go, back  each  to  his  own  country. 
Coming  into  their  presence  they  said  these  words:  "  You, 
"  Lacedaemonians,  abiding  here  at  home,  celebrate  the  Hya- 
"  cinthia,  and  give  yourselves  to  festivity,  while  you  betray 
"  the  confederates.     The  Athenians,  maltreated  as  they  are 
"  by  you,  and  reft  of  allies,  will  make  such  terms  with  the 
"  Persians  as  they  shall  be  able.    When  we  have  made  peace, 
"  we  shall  join  our  arms  to  the  barbarians,  wherever  they  may 
"  lead  the  way ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  shall  become 
"  allies  to  the  King :  and  then  you  will  learn  what  will  be 
"  the  result  to  you  of  that  measure."    When  the  ambassadors 
had  thus  spoken,  the  ephori  said  under  oath,   "  that  they 
*'  thought  those  who  were  gone  to  fight  the  strangers  must  be 
"  at  Oresteum;""  for  the  Spartans  call  the  barbarians  strangers5. 
The  ambassadors,  as  they  knew  not  what  had  taken  place, 
questioned  them  as  to  their  meaning;    and  so  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  facts ;  consequently,  struck 
with  astonishment,  they  proceeded  as  fast  as  possible  to  over- 
take the  forces ;  and  together  with  them  six  thousand  heavy- 
armed    men,    chosen    among    the    Lacedaemonians    resident 
round  Sparta 6,    did  the  same.     These  accordingly  hastened 

12  towards  the  Isthmus. — The  Argians,  immediately  that  they 
understood  Pausanias  and  his  troops  had  started  from  Sparta, 
sent  a  herald  into  Attica,  picking  out  the  best  of  their  cou- 
riers ;  for  they  had  previously  pledged  themselves  to  Mardo- 
nius  to  hinder  the  Spartan  from  going  forth  7  of  his  territory. 
When  the  herald  was  arrived  at  Athens,  he  said  these  words : 
"  Mardonius,  the  Argians  have  sent  me  to  tell  thee  that  the 
"  Lacedaemonian  youth  are  gone  forth,  and  that  the  Argians 
"  are  not  able  to  hinder  them  from  advancing ;  take  therefore 
"  good    counsel   in  consequence/'     Accordingly  the    herald, 
having  so  spoken,  went  back. 

13  When  Mardonius  heard  this,  he  was  no  longer  by  any  means 
eager  to  remain  in  Attica :  for  previously  to  his  receiving  this 
information  he  had  halted  there,  being  desirous  of  knowing 

5  The  original  meaning  of  |t»«  was  Valckenaer.  Xenoph.   Hellen.  iii.  calls 
"a  stranger,  a  foreigner;"   hence  the  them   raits   I*  #i(ioi*i&ui  xo*.iui.     The 
Lacedaemonians  of  Herodotus  call  the  term  therefore  was  probably  applied  to 
Persians  \\htvt,  Plutarch.  Aristid.   10.  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  ex- 
The  ancient  Romans  gave  likewise  the  cepting    the    citizens  of   Sparta.      See 
name  of  tiostis  to  a  stranger.     See  Cic.  Valck.  Not.  and  vi.  58. 

Off.    ^Sclnieid.  Gr.  Germ.  Let.  7  e^itm  ret  2*.  p.*  i%i'nai.    See  Mat- 

6  M  *t£iM*«r  «'i  rtfuiiuSnnt  t,*tt.yw    thiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  801,  or  sect.  533, 
rnt   (t.*<rtax»\ii.     Scholiast    quoted    by    obs.  3,  1. 
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what  the  Athenians  would  do ;  neither  had  he  pillaged  or  ra- 
vaged tlie  Attic  land,  being,  during  the  whole  time,  in  hopes 
that  they  would  come  to  terms.  But  as  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  them,  and  had  informed  himself  of  the  whole  truth,  he 
withdrew,  before  Pausanias  and  his  troops  reached  the  Isth- 
mus; having  first  set  fire  to  Athens,  and  having,  wherever  there 
was  perchance  any  thing  standing  in  the  walls,  the  houses, 
and  temples,  levelled  and  thrown  all  down.  He  retreated 
from  the  following  motives ;  because  the  Attic  territory  was 
not  practicable  for  cavalry,  and  because,  should  he  be  defeated 
in  action,  there  was  no  retreat,  except  by  defiles,  where  but  a 
handful  of  men  could  stop  the  march  of  his  army.  He  deter- 
mined therefore  upon  changing  his  station  again  for  Thebes, 
and  to  give  battle  before  a  friendly  town,  and  in  a  country 
practicable  for  horse. — Accordingly  Mardonius  retreated  from  14- 
the  country :  and  as  he  was  already  on  the  way,  a  message 
came  to  him  at  full  speed7,  informing  him  that  another  body 
of  a  thousand  Lacedaemonians  was  arrived  at  Megara.  Hav- 
ing received  this  information,  he  considered  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  first  to  intercept  that  body,  a  project 
which  he  would  have  been  glad  to  execute8;  wheeling  therefore 
to  the  right  about,  he  marched  his  army  against  Megara;  and 
the  cavalry  in  the  van-guard  scoured  the  territory  of  Megaris ; 
and  this  accordingly  was  the  farthest  place  in  Europe  towards 
the  set  of  sun  that  this  Persian  army  reached  to9. — But  soon  15 
afterwards  tidings  came  to  Mardonius,  that  the  Greeks  were 
mustered  on  the  Isthmus ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  marched 
back  again  through  Decelea.  For  the  Bceotarchi l  had  sent 

7  I  have  made  the  best  sense  I  can  the  fact,  for  the  Persians  were  at  Delphi 
out  of  V£Jfyeftas.   Surely  the  reading  pro-  and  in  Phocis,  which  is  much  more  to 
posed   by  Schweighaeuser  ought  to  be  the  west1?    Probably,  says  Rennell,  He- 
adopted  !  Mi  a<yyi*.!y,  ^a^tftav  aXX»i»  rodotus  was  speaking  only  of  their  pro- 
ffr£»rw  Hxtiv,  "  tidings  came,  that  an-  gress  from  Attica.  Beloe.    To  this,  He- 
other  body,  being  the  van  of  the  rest,  rodotus,  by  his  text,  answers^  that  he 
was  arrived,"  &c.    Transtat.  has  expressly  used  the  words  uS-r»  <r<ryi- 

8  I    have    endeavoured  to  give  the  nn,  "this  army,"  i.  e.  the  three  hundred 
meaning  of  the  parenthetical  tfaav.  The  thousand    commanded    by    Mardonius, 
whole   phrase,   says   Schweighaeuser,  is  lest  any  reader  should  imagine  he  had 
equivalent  to  tfx«i>  rovrous  *(Z<re>  &M,  forgotten  that  a  division  of  Xerxes's  army 

MMXitfm  it  MS  ™ws  vS"™  'Xw'  did  overrun  Phods<  tfMV  B?106  has 
Concerning  the  signification  of  tl  KU( ,  omitted  the  pronoun  «I/T»  in  his  trans- 
see  p.  13,  note  7,  of  this  volume.  In  lation,  and  by  that  means  led  his  friend 
the  Lex.  Herod.  Schweighaeuser  sup-  into  an  error.  Larcher  very  properly 
presses,  I  think,  the  comma  after  lilm,  translates,  "  eette  armee  ne  penetra  pas 
and  interprets  the  phrase  as  equivalent  plus  avant  en  Europe  du  cdt. 
to  MWX,<U,  4fe»»  Uu»  r.tr.*  «&™  1'Occident,"  but  this  translate  was 
i;  Ww««,  "he  deliberated,  being  de-  1  suppose,  too  ^^fa  "»»«*• 
sirous  first  to  intercept  them  if  it  were  rival,  M.  Miot,  who  cop.es  Beloe  s  mi., 
possible."  Schweig.  Lex.  Herod,  voc.  take:  "ou  to  armes  des  Perses  pene- 
L',..,  trerent."  Translat. 

9  How  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with        i  The  chief  magistrates  of  the  Thebans. 
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for  the  neighbours  of  the  Asopians,  who  led  his  way  to 
Sphendale,  and  from  thence  to  Tanagra;  having  halted  for 
the  night  at  Tanagra,  and  wheeled  round  the  following  day 
towards  Scolus,  he  arrived  in  the  land  of  the  Thebans.  In 
this  quarter  he  cut  down  the  trees  in  the2  lands  of  the 
Thebans,  although  they  held  with  the  Medes,  not  out  of  any 
spite  against  them,  but  because  he  was  compelled  by  great 
necessity ;  for  he  was  desirous  of  erecting  a  rampart  for  his 
army,  in  order  that,  should  he  not  succeed  in  action  as  he 
wished,  he  might  have  a  refuge  at  hand.  His  camp,  begin- 
ning at  Erythrae,  extended  along  Hysiae,  and  stretched  to  the 
Plataean  territory,  lying  along  the  river  Asopus3:  not,  how- 
ever, that  he  erected  the  wall  to  all  this  extent,  but  he  made 
each  side  about  ten  stades  long. 

While  the  barbarians  were  busy  in  this  operation 4,  Atta- 
ginus,  the  son  of  Phrynon,  a  Theban,  after  making  vast 
preparations,  invited  to  his  table  Mardonius  himself,  with  fifty 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Persians  ;  the  company  invited 
16  came,  and  the  entertainment  was  given  at  Thebes. — What 
I  am  now  going  to  subjoin,  I  had  from  Thersander,  an 
Orchomenian,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  Orchomenus. 
Thersander  said,  that  he  also  was  invited  by  Attaginus  to 
this  entertainment ;  and  that  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes 
were  likewise  invited ;  and  that  Attaginus  did  not  place  the 
guests  of  the  two  nations5  separately,  but  assigned  a  Persian 
and  Theban  to  each  sofa ;  that  when  they  had  done  eating, 

-  I  take  *i/g«/»  in  the  same  sense  as  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Asopus,  going 

in  vii.  131.     1'he  fortified  camp  of  Mar-  down,  whereas  Mardonius's  camp  was 

donius  was  made  of  wood,  see  chap.  70,  on  the  left  hand.     Herodotus,  wishing 

of  this  book  ;  and  no  doubt,  in  order  to  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  Mardo- 

raise  a  wooden  wall  one  mile  square,  nius's  camp,  and  not  finding  on  the  left 

hardly  could  the  sacred  groves  of  the  of  the  Asopus  any  places  that  might  fix 

Theban  territory  be  spared ;  and  Hero-  the  attention  of  his  readers;  has  deter- 

dotus  gives  a  very  good  excuse  for  the  mined  it  by  a  reference  to  the  places 

committing  of  such  sacrilege,  if  indeed  it  opposite.     Therefore  the  position  of  the 

did  take  place,  by  telling  us  that  Mardo-  Persian  camp  was  this:  "it  began  on 

nius  was  tnf  aictyitains  /t"y«x»j?  i%efiitef.  the  Theban  side  of  the  Asopus,  opposite 

I  make  the  remark  because  I  see  this  to  Erythrae,  extended  up   the  bank  of 

passage  has  been  translated,  "  he  ra-  the  river,  about  three  miles  and  a  half, 

vaged  their    territories   for  provisions."  to  the  territory  of  Plat»a ;  stretching  in 

In  one  of  the  plans  of  the  battle  of  front  of  Hysiae,  situate  on  the  opposite 

Plataea,  this  wooden  fortification  is  most  side  of  the  river."     Translat. 
absurdly  placed   in  such  a  manner  as         •*  Building  the  wall, 
completely  to  obstruct  the  evolutions  of        5  Schweighaeuser    takes  »\7»tu  in   a 

the  barbarians;  one  of  the  walls  being  transitive  sense   for  "adsignare  sedem 

represented  running  close  along  the  river,  in  lectulo."     K\i6wa.i  or  *X/^5va/  would 

The  author  of  the  Tabulae  Herodotefe  in  his  opinion  have  been  the  term  used, 

has  very  properly  placed  the  ramparts  if  the  meaning  had  been,  "  that  they 

about  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  Asopus.  did  not  recline  separately."     Schweig. 

Transit.  Xot.  et  Lei.  Herod. 

3  Plata?a,  Hysia?,  and  Erylhrae  are  on 
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and  were  pledging  one  another5,  the  Persian  who  shared  his 
sofa,  using  the  Greek  language,  asked  him  whence  he  came, 
and  he  answered,  he  was  from  Orchomenus :  that  the  Persian 
then  said :  "  Since  thou  hast  shared  with  me  in  board  and 
"  libation,  I  am  willing  to  leave  thee  a  memorial  of  my  senti- 
"  ment ;  in  order  that,  knowihg  beforehand  what  is  to  happen, 
"  thou  mayest  thyself  take  counsel  for  thy v  affairs.  Seest  thou 
"  these  Persians  regaling,  and  the  troops  that  we  have  left 
"  encamped  on  the  river  side  ?  In  the  lapse  of  a  short  time 
"  thou  shall  see  of  all  these  but  some  few  surviving."  That 
at  the  same  time  the  Persian  made  this  observation  he  shed 
many  tears.  Thersander  went  on  to  relate,  that  he  himself, 
astonished  at  the  speech,  said  to  him,  "  Surely  it  would 
ff  behove  to  say  this  to  Mardonius,  and  those  of  the  Persians 
"  who  are  next  to  him  in  authority.1'  That  the  Persian  to  this 
said,  "  Friend,  what  is  fated  by  God  to  happen,  is  impossible 
"  for  man  to  divert ;  for  no  one  will  hearken  to  those  who  give 
"  faithful  counsels.  Many  of  us  Persians  who  know  this, 
"  follow  on,  shackled  by  necessity.  The  most  cruel  grief  of  all 
"  incident  to  men  is  this,  to  know  much,  and  to  can  nought." 
The  above  I  had  from  Thersander,  the  Orchomenian ;  and 
this  likewise  in  addition,  that  he  himself  forthwith  mentioned 
it  to  various  persons  previous  to  the  battle  being  fought  at 
Plataea. 

While  Mardonius  was  encamped,  for  the  Jirst  time,  in  17 
Bceotia,  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  that  quarter  who  held 
with  the  Mede  had  contributed  troops,  and  joined  in  the 
attack  upon  Athens ;  the  Phocians  were  the  only  people  who 
did  not  join  in  that  invasion  ;  for  although  these  latter  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Mede,  it  was  very  much  against  their  own  free 
will,  and  entirely  from  necessity  6.  Not  many  days,  however, 
after  Mardonius's  arrival  at  Thebes,  for  the  second  time7,  one 
thousand  of  their  heavy  armed  troops  came  up,  at  the  head 
of  which  body  was  Harmocydes,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens.  Wlien  these  likewise  were  come  to  Thebes,  Mar- 
donius sent  some  horsemen,  and  commanded  them  to  take  up 
a  position  by  themselves8  on  the  plain.  After  they  had  acte 

?^3=^SS  S^S^^ 
S?Sf3ESJS?SS  S^^SSss.1 

heir  practice'  to  do  afterdating,  as  in  P-^gS^fcftSi* 
this  country,)  all  the  guests  used  one  beep •  ™ ».  n"^   /•      G     Gnuarn. 

cup,  as  ire  way  infer  from  many  pas-        8W  „,£*,.    Matftw,  O 

sages  ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  reader  will  be  p.  888,  889,  or  sect.  584. 
content  with  the  authority  of  Mitford, 

VOL.  II.  ^  R 
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accordingly,  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  immediately  came  up. 
Presently,  a  report  gained  throughout  the  Greek  forces,  on 
the  side  of  the  Mede,  that  the  cavalry  was  going  to  slaughter 
them  with  their  javelins;  the  same  report  likewise  spread 
through  the  Phocians  themselves.  Accordingly  their  leader, 
Harmocydes,  cheered  his  men,  speaking  as  follows;  "  Phocians, 
"  it  is  evident  that  these  men  are  about  to  deliver  us  to  certain 
"  death,  we  having  been,  as  I  presume,  calumniated  by  some 
"  of  the  Thessalians :  now,  therefore,  it  behoves  every  man 
"  among  you  to  behave  gallantly ;  for  it  is  better  that  we 
"  should  lose  our  lives  fighting  and  repelling,  than  that  we 
"  should  present  ourselves  to  perish  by  a  disgraceful  death ; 
^let  every  one9  of  them  therefore  learn,  that  they  are  but 
"  barbarians,  who  have  plotted  the  death  of  Grecian  men."" — 

18  With  this  speech  he  accordingly  animated  his  men ;   mean- 
while the  horsemen,  after  encircling  the  Phocians,  charged  as 
if  about  to  exterminate  them,  and  brandished  their  javelins  as 
if  about  to  hurl  them  ;  and  some  among  them  here  and  there 
did  even  hurl.     But  the  Phocians  stood  their  ground,  taking 
close  order  on  every  side,  and  squeezing  as  tight  together  as 
possible;  seeing  which  the  horsemen  turned  to  the  right  about, 
and  rode  back.     I  cannot  undertake  to  say  for  certain,  either 
whether  the  cavalry  came  up  in  the  intention  of  massacring 
the  Phocians,  at  the  request  of  the  Thessalians,  but  when  they 
beheld  them  facing  round  to  oppose  them,  fearing  lest  they 
themselves  might  receive  some  wounds,  accordingly  rode  back, 
(and  that  Mardonius  had  given  them  orders  to  that  effect;)  or 
whether  Mardonius  wished  to  make  essay  of  them,  if  they  had 
any  valour  to  their  share 1.     However,  when  the  horsemen  had 
ridden  back,  Mardonius  sent  a  herald,  and  thus  addressed 
them  :  "  Phocians,  be  of  good  heart,  for  you  have  shewn  your- 
"  selves2  to  be  men  of  valour,  contrary  to  what  I  had  under- 
"  stood.  Now  therefore  use  your  earnest  efforts  in  the  war ;  for 
"  you  will  not,  in  so  doing,  exceed  either  me  or  the  King  in 
"  services."     Such  were  the  events  in  regard  of  the  Phocians. 

19  When  the  Lacedaemonians  reached  the  Isthmus,  they  there 
pitched  their  camp :  and  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians  who 
were  affected  to  the  better  cause  hearing  this,  together  with 
those  who  had  seen  the  Spartans  march  out,  thought  it  would 
be  disgraceful  not  to  bear  a  part  in  the  Lacedaemonian  expe- 
dition.    Accordingly   the  victims  having   been   favourable3, 

9  TII.  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  703,  Gramm.  p.  831,  or  sect.  *548,  5,  2d 

or  sect.  487,  2.  paragraph. 

1  Construction :  i!  p,iri%6u<ri  aX*«  3  xhe  expression,  *«x;u<f  tu»  ra  ig*,  is 

(**ra)r<.  ^Schweig.  Not.  equivalent  to  *«A«  y'mffat  ra  i^a.  The 

-  lf»»iri  Um$  n-yttSei    Matthias,  Gr.  substantive,  T«  ^*,  may  be  omitted  by 
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they  all  departed  from  the  Isthmus,  and  proceeded  to  Eleusis. . 
And  having  performed  sacrifice  there  likewise,  and  seeing  the 
omens  were  favourable4,  they  proceeded  on  their  march;  and 
with  them  marched  the  Athenians,  who  had  crossed  over  from 
Salamis,  and  joined  the  army  at  Eleusis.  Accordingly,  when 
they  were  come  to  Erythrae  of  Boeotia,  and  learnt  that  the 
barbarians  were  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Asopus,  they 
first  held  council  on  the  matter,  and  then  formed  opposite 
them  on  the  root  of  Cithaeron5. — Mardonius,  seeing  the  20 
Greeks  did  not  come  down  into  the  plain,  sent  against  them 
all  his  cavalry,  over  which  commanded  Masistius,  a  man  of 
great  repute  among  the  Persians,  (the  same  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Macistius)  ;  he  rode  a  Nisaean  courser  with  a  golden  bit, 
and  in  other  respects  beautifully  caparisoned.  Here  then, 
when  the  horse  troops  had  rode  up  to  the  Greeks,  they 
charged  them  by  squadrons;  and  in  so  doing,  caused  great 
mischief,  and  called  them  women. — By  chance  the  Megarians  21 
happened  to  be  drawn  up  in  that  quarter  of  the  whole  country 
which  was  most  open  to  attacks,  and  where6  was  the  easiest  ap- 
proach for  cavalry.  The  horse  accordingly  charging,  and  the 
Megarians  being  harrassed,  sent  a  herald  to  the  captains  of 
the  Greeks.  The  herald  came  to  them,  and  said  thus,  "  The 
"  Megarians  say,  Confederate  soldiers,  we  are  not  alone  able 
"  to  receive  the  Persian  horse,  abiding  in  the  same  station 
"  where  we  were  placed  at  first.  Yet  hitherto  we  have  resisted 
/''with  firmness  and  courage,  although  much  harrassed;  and 
"  now,  unless  you  send  some  others  to  relieve  our  line,  know 
"  that  we  will  quit  the  post."  Pausanias  accordingly  enquired 
of  the  Greeks,  who  among  them  might  be  willing  to  proceed  to 
that  spot,  and  relieve  the  Megarian  line  ;  as  none  of  the  rest 
would,  a  party  of  the  Athenians  accepted  the  task  ;  they  were 
the  three  hundred  chosen  men,  commanded  by  Olympiodorus, 
the  son  of  Lampon.— These  were  the  troops  that  went  to  the  % 
relief,  and  took  up  a  station  in  the  van  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  present  at  Erythrae;  they  took  with  them  likewise 

ellipsis,  as  at  vii.  134.     The  expression  text*  specious  diagram  which  shall  con- 
may  even  be  used  in  the  passive  voice,  tent  nine  readers  out  of  ten ;  it  _u  1 
as  lower  down  in  this  chapter.  ever  far  more  difficult  to  take  the 

4  St  ,f,  U^x»el.«,  equivalent  to  At  of  the  field  as  it  reall y  is,  »«1  explwn 
*«X«  4M*  S&  iyJ««.  thereby  the    account    itself     th.s    has 

5  This  wal  the  first  station,  marked  been  succ  essf ally  perf ormed    n    hepla 
A  in  the  Tabula*  Herodote*.     I  shall  of  the  battle  of  P latea •    pub 

take  the  liberty  of  referring  my  reader  a  little  pamphlet,  under  Ae, nat    nnng 

more  than  once  to  the  above  plan,  which  title  of     Tabute 

is  the  only  one  I  have  seen  that  corre-  nbus  varus  desurn p »*•  O*°n»>  imP8n 

sponds  with  the  actual  face  of  the  country.  J.  JgP'UJJ  ''         p  677 

It  is  easy  enough  to  take  up  any  ancient        6  See  MatthuB,  Gr.  G 

account  of  a  battle,  and  invent  from  the  or  sect.  468. 
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the  bowmen.  After  fighting  for  some  time,  the  following 
was  the  final  event  of  the  battle.  As  the  cavalry  was  charg- 
ing by  squadrons,  Masistius's  horse  keeping  in  the  van 7  of 
the  others,  was  hit  in  the  ribs  by  an  arrow  ;  smarting-  with 
pain,  he  reared  up  erect,  and  threw  Masistius ;  as  the  general 
fell  to  the  ground,  the  Athenians  instantly  rushed  upon  him  ; 
they  accordingly  seized  his  horse,  and  killed  the  rider  himself, 
in  spite  of  his  resistance,  not  having  been  at  first  able  to 
succeed  ;  for  he  was  armed  in  the  following  fashion.  He 
wore,  underneath,  a  cuirasse  of  golden  scales,  and  above  the 
cuirasse  he  had  a  purple  tunic.  The  soldiers  directing  their 
blows  on  the  cuirasse  made  no  impression ;  till  at  last  some 
one  seeing  the  contrivance,  pierced  him  in  the  eye ;  and  so  he 
fell  and  died.  By  chance  it  so  happened,  that  this  accident 
remained  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  cavalry ;  for  they  had  not 
seen  him  fall  from  his  horse,  neither  had  they  seen  him  perish. 
For  just  at  that  time  they  were  wheeling  round  to  take  up  their 
ground  for  a  fresh  charge8,  and  consequently  were  not  aware 
of  what  had  taken  place  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  halted,  they 
presently  missed  the  general,  as  there  was  no  one  to  form 
their  line ;  understanding  now  what  had  happened,  they 
spirited  one  another  on,  and  all  put  their  horses  at  full  speed, 

23  intending  at  least  to  bear  off  the  dead  body. — The  Athenians 
seeing  the  cavalry  come  up  no  longer  in  squadrons,  but  all  in 
one  body,  called  for  the  assistance  of  the  rest  of  the  army  ; 
and  at  the  time  the  whole  of  the  infantry  was  marching  to 
their  relief,  a  sharp  contest  took  place  over  the  body.     So 
long  therefore  as  the  three  hundred  remained  alone  they  were 
grievously  worsted,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the  corse ;    but 
when  the  reinforcements  came  up  9,  the  horse  could  no  longer 
stand  their  ground,  neither  did  they  succeed  in  bearing  off 
the  body,  but  in  addition  to  their  general,  left  likewise  others 
of  their  men.     Having  consequently  pulled  up  at  a  distance 
of  about  two  stades,  they  held  council  as  to  what  was  expe- 
dient '  to  be  done ;  and  determined,  as  they  were  without  a 

24  commander,  to  retreat  to  Mardonius. — On  the  return  of  the 
cavalry  to  the -camp,  the  whole  army,  and  Mardonius  most  of 
all,  exhibited  the  marks  of  grief,  shaving  their  own  hair  and 
beards,  and  the  manes  of  the  horses  and  sumpter  beasts,  and 
uttering  such  cries  of  mourning,  that  the  echo  resounded 
throughout  Boeotia :  for  the  man  most  esteemed  by  the  Per- 

7  v^'t^ut,  equivalent  to   *an\avw,     text,  in  order   to  render  the  meaning 
a  sense  which  is  much  more  agreeable    clearer  in  English. 

to  the  context  than  the  Latin  "  prze  aliis        9  xWtt   i*tfaMw*i.    Matthis,  Gr. 
.emmens."     See  \Vessel.  Not.  Gramm.  p.  437,  or  sect.  301. 

8  I  have  added  a  few  words  to  the 
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sians  and  the  King,  next  at  least  to  Mardonius,  had  perished. 
The  barbarians  therefore  honoured  the  deceased  Masistius 
according  to  their  fashion. 

The  Greeks,  however,  now  that  they  had  supported  the  25 
shock  of  the  horse,  and  not  only  kept  their  ground,  but  re- 
pulsed them,  were  inspired  with  much  greater  confidence; 
and  first  placing  the  dead  body  jn  a  chariot,  they  drew  it 
along  the  ranks :  (the  corse  was  deserving  to  be  seen,  by  reason 
of  its  size  and  beauty :)  and  this  they  did 1  for  the  followmo- 
reason ;  that  the  men,  quitting  their  ranks,  would  go  to  look 
at  Masistius.  'After  which  they  determined  upon  going  down 
to  Plataea ;  for  the  Plataean  territory  was  known  to  be  better 
adapted  for  an  encampment  than  that  of  Erythrae,  not  only 
in  other  respects,  but  likewise  because  it  was  more  abundant 
in  water.  In  that  quarter,  therefore,  and  near  the  waterhead 
of  Gargaphia,  situate  therein,  they  determined  it  to  be  expe- 
dient to  remove,  and  there,  forming  in  line  of  battle,  to  pitch 
their  camp.  Taking  up  their  arms,  they  marched  along  the 
root2  of  Cithaeron,  by  Hysias,  into  the  Platasan  land;  where, 
on  their  arrival,  they  formed  nation  by  nation  near  the  head 
of  Gargaphia  and  the  precinct  of  the  hero  Androcrates,  taking 
up  different  stations  on  hillocks  of  no  great  height  and  on  the 
level  plain. — Here,  during  the  time  the  line  was  forming,  a  26 
violent  altercation  ensued  between  the  Tegeans  and  the  Athe- 
nians, as  each  party  thought  it  was  their  right  to  head  3  one 
of  the  wings,  producing  their  modern  and  ancient  feats.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Tegeans  spoke  thus :  "  We  have  ever  here- 
"  tofore  been  deemed  worthy  of  this  station,  by  all  the  con- 
"  federates,  in  whatever  common  expeditions  have  yet  been 
"  undertaken  by  the  Peloponnesians,  whether  of  old  or  in 
"  modern  days,  from  the  time  when,  after  the  death  of 
"  Eurystheus",  the  Heraclida?  attempted  to  return  into  Pelo- 

1   ruv&t,   id    est,   ptycihos    ti'vs»»   xoi  along  the  ranks.     Translat. 
KuMtas,  ruuro,  ifoi'iiv,  nempe  ca»  vtx^v        2  They  did  not  follow  the  easiest  road; 

#*£«.  roif  Ta%s  \*i?u£n.    Valck.     rS> K,  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  no 

says  Schweighseuser,   is   equivalent    to  doubt  from  fear  of  the  barbarian  cavalry, 

vourat  Se;    so  <rau  3e  for  rounu  Se,  viii.  but   they  proceeded   along   the   rugged 

85.     The  cause  why  they  did  so  is  con-  slope  of  Cithasron,  about  four  miles,  and 

tained    in   the    words,  \*>.u*nrts    r*s  then,  wheeling  to  the  right,  descended 

rtifa,   and    might,  if   the  author    had  towards  the  Gargaphian  head,  between 

chosen  to  be  more  explicit,  have  been  which    and    the  Asopus    they  formed, 

expressed  by   Sri   txltiwrti ,  but  the  This  station  is  marked  B  in  the  Tabula; 

omission   of   the   conjunction   seems  to  Herodoteaa.     Translat. 
give  a  greater  elegance  and  vividness  to        3  The  Lacedaemonians  commanded  by 

the  sentence.  Schweig.     I  have  followed  right  which  of  the  wings  they  chose. 

SchweighiEuser,  because  I  think  common  The  verb  txw,  which  Herodotus  here 

sense  tells  usT  that  if  the  men  were  to  uses,  is  explained  lower  down  by  nyi/u- 

have  quitted  their  ranks,  it  would  have  »I»M». 
been  useless  to  have  dragged  the  body 
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"  ponnesus :  it  was  then  that  we  gained  that  honour,  by  the 
"  following  achievement.  When  hastening  to  the  Isthmus, 
"  in  defence  of  our  country,  together  with  the  Achseans  and 
"  lonians,  resident  in  those  days  in  Peloponnesus,  we  had 
"  taken  our  position  opposite  the  invaders  ;  then,  accordingly, 
"  tradition  says,  that  Hyllus  made  proclamation,  that  it  was 
"  not  behoveful  to  expose  each  army  to  the  danger  of  an 
"  engagement  with  the  other ;  but  that  some  person  out  of 
"  the  Peloponnesian  camp,  he  whom  they  might  choose  as 
"  the  most  valiant  of  their  number,  should  face  him  in  single 
"  battle,  upon  certain  conditions.  The  Peloponnesians  deter- 
"  mined,  that  it  should  be  so  done ;  and  they  mutually  made 
"  oath  4  to  the  following  effect ;  that  should  Hyllus  conquer 
"  the  Peloponnesian  leader,  the  Heraclidae  should  return  into 
"  their  paternal  possessions ;  but  that  should  he  be  conquered, 
"  the  Heraclidae,  on  the  contrary,  should  withdraw,  march 
"  back  their  forces,  nor  for  one  hundred  years  seek  to  make  a 
"  descent  on  Peloponnesus.  Accordingly  Echemus,  the  son 
"  of  Aeropus,  grandson  of  Phegeus,  who  was  at  that  time  both 
"  our  general  and  our  king,  voluntarily  stood  forward,  and 
"  was  elected  by  all  the  confederates ;  he  fought  the  duel, 
"  and  slew  Hyllus.  In  consequence  of  this  exploit,  we  then 
"  obtained  among  the  Peloponnesians  various  and  great  dis- 
"  tinctions,  which  we  continue  to  possess ;  and  among  other 
"  privileges,  that  of  heading  always  one  of  the  wings,  when 
"  an  expedition  is  undertaken  in  common.  You  therefore,  O 
"  Lacedemonians,  we  do  not  oppose ;  and,  leaving  you  the 
"  election  of  which  wing  you  choose  to  command,  give  way ; 
"  but  we  declare  it  belongs  to  us 5  to  lead  the  other,  as  in 
"  times  heretofore.  Nay,  even  without  taking  into  account 
"  the  exploit  we  have  mentioned,  we  are  better  entitled  than 
"  the  Athenians  to  hold  this  station :  for  many  and  gallant 
"  have  been  the  fields  we  have  fought  against  you  6.  men  of 
"  Sparta,  many  those  against  others:  thus  therefore  it  is 
"just7  that  we  should  have  one  wing,  rather  than  the  Athe- 


4  iraftn  egxia.     Viger,  p.  493;   see  "on    account  of:"    see  Matthiaj,   Gr. 
likewise  p.  181,  note  8,  of  this  volume.  Gramm.  p.  912,  or  sect.  591,  (3.     The 

5  Larcher  suspects  that    we  should  last  editor  and  corrector  of  Littlebury's 
read 


<rus  xiQu\a,(  ftui  ftci^ifra  ixnireu,  not  upon  it  that  Larcher  knew  enough  of 

°i  revs-  Greek  to  be  perfectly  aware  that"  a-g« 

6  Larcher  translates,  "  pour  vous  et  governs  the  genitive.     Translat. 
pour  d'autres  peuples— -far  you  and  other        7  3;««/«».     The  positive  for  the  corn- 
nations:"  perhaps  he  is  right,  for  *•£«,-  parative.      See  Matthia?,   Gr.  Gramra. 
with  the  accusative  frequently  signifies,  p.  662,  or  sect.  457,  ofo.  1. 
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"  nians ;  for  by  them  no  deeds  have  been  wrought,  like  as  by 
"  us,  whether  in  modern  days  or  olden  times."  Such  was  the 
speech  of  the  Tegeans. — On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians  27 
made  answer  to  this  in  these  words :  "  We  well  know  that 
"  this  muster  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  battle  to  the 
"  barbarian,  and  not  for  mutual  bickerings.  But  since  the 
"  Tegean  has  preferred  8  that  we  should  speak  of  the  ancient 
"  and  the  modern  deeds  of  valour  wrought  by  both  parties  in 
"  the  whole  range  of  time,  it  is  necessary9  that  we  should 
"  explain  before  you ;  whence,  having  ever  behaved  gallantly, 
"  it  comes  to  be  our  paternal  right  to  hold  the  first  rank, 
"  rather  than  the  Arcadians.  In  the  first  place,  with  respect 
"  to  the  Heraclidae,  whose  leader  these  people  affirm  they 
"  slew  on  the  Isthmus,  when  formerly  driven  away  by  all  the 
"  Greeks  unto  whom  they  came,  flying  from  bondage  at  the 
"  hands  of  the  Mycenaeans,  we  alone  received  them,  and 
"  quelled  the  arrogance  of  Eurystheus,  with  them  conquering 
"  in  battle  those  who  then  held  the  Peloponnesus :  in  the 
"  second  place,  we  affirm,  that  when  the  Argians  with  Poly- 
"  nices  carried  arms  against  Thebes,  were  cut  off,  and  lay 
"  unburied,  we  marched  against  the  Cadmeans,  bore  off  the 
"  dead,  and  entombed  them  in  Eleusis  of  our  land :  again, 
"  there  is  likewise  our  gallant  deed  against  the  Amazons, 
"  what  time,  coming  from  the  river  Thermodon,  they  had 
"  poured  into  the  Attic  land ;  and  in  the  Trojan  war  we 
"  were  behind  none.  But  ^it  is  of  no  avail  *  to  call  these 
"  things  to  mind ;  for  they  who  were  once  valiant,  the  same 
"  may  now  be  cowards ;  and  they  who  were  then  cowards, 
"  may  now  be  valiant.  Enough  then  of  ancient  deeds.  If  no 
"  other  achievement  had  been  displayed  by  us.  many  and 
"  gallant  though  they  have  been,  as  much  as  with  any  other 
"  of  the  Greeks,  still,  after  the  field  we  fought  at  Marathon, 
"  we  are  deserving  of  this  honour,  and  of  others  over  and 

8  This  is  the  interpretation  given  by        J  a*.*'  ««  y«£  «  *£«£«•    The  verb 
Schweighauser,  Lex.  Herod,  voc.  «i>o-  r^W  certainly  comprehends  an  idea 
vitimi,  4.     I  think  it  preferable  to  that  of   comparison,   but  we  know  that 
given  in  his  notes :  "  Since  the  Tegean  Greek   the  comparative  is  often  used, 
has  proposed  that  we  should  mention,"  where  in  other  languages  we  should  have 
&c.      Either    explanation,  however,  is  the  positive,  but  never  apparently  with 
more  agreeable  to  common  sense  than  out  some  objects  of  comparison 

that  usually  given  :  "Since  the  Tegean  implied  ;  of  this  we  have  two  instances 

has   set    out    by    mentioning    the   &c.  immediately  below  in  the  text.    I 

wrought  by  both  parties;"  for  that  orator  therefore    not    absolutely    contrary,    to 

never  mentions  once  in  his  speech  the  translate  the  above  form,      it  is 

brilliant  deeds  of  the  Athenians.   Trand.  avail,  it  avails  nought ;    or,  as  8        »W 

9  &wy**i»t  ^  1XU,  equivalent  to  turns  it,  "denn  es  hdft-nutzt  mchts. 
AMVuAf  ».*"  <""'•  Matthias,  Gr.  Gram.  See  Schweig.  Not.    Translut. 

p.  933,  or  sect.  604. 
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"  above  ;  we  who  then  alone  of  the  Greeks  fought  singlc- 
"  handed  with  the  Persian,  and  undertaking  that  mighty 
"  deed,  survived  and  conquered  six  and  forty  nations.  Are 
"  we  -not,  we  say,  entitled  to  hold  this  station,  in  consequence 
"  of  that  deed  alone  ?  But,  nevertheless,  since  it  is  not  be- 
"  coming  in  these  circumstances  to  quarrel  about  rank,  we 
"  are  ready,  Lacedaemonians,  to  obey  you,  wheresoever  and 
"  and  against  whomsoever  you  may  determine  it  most  expe- 
"  dient  to  post  us  ;  for  wherever  we  may  be  arrayed,  we  will 
"  endeavour  to  behave  valiantly  :  command  us  therefore  as 
28  "  men  ready  to  obey."  —  Such  was  the  answer  the  Athenians 
made  :  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Spartans  exclaimed  with  one 
voice,  that  the  Athenians  were  more  deserving  to  head*  the 
wing  than  the  Arcadians  :  so  the  Athenians,  accordingly,  had 
that  post,  and  overcame  the  Tegeans. 

After  which,  the  Greeks  who  had  mustered  at  the  first, 
and  those  who  had  come  up  to  join,  were  formed  in  line,  in 
the  following  manner.  Ten  thousand  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
headed  the  right  wing  ;  of  this  number,  five  thousand,  who 
were  Spartans,  were  supported  by  thirty-five  thousand  light  3 
armed  Helots,  seven  of  which  were  assigned  to  each  man  : 
next  to  themselves  the  Spartans  gave  the  post  to  the  Te- 
geans, by  reason  both  of  honour  and  valour  ;  of  these  latter 
there  were  one  thousand  five  hundred  heavy  armed  :  next  to 
these  stood  five  thousand  of  the  Corinthians;  they  had  ob- 
tained from  Pausanias,  that  next  to  them  should  be  stationed 
the  three  hundred  Potidaeetae  from  Pallena,  who  had  joined 
the  forces  ;  contiguous  to  these  latter  were  six  hundred  Arca- 
dians of  Orchomenus  ;  next  to  whom  came  three  thousand 
Sicyonians  ;  adjoining  to  the  latter  were  eight  hundred  of  the 
Epidaurians  ;  next  to  whom  were  arrayed  one  thousand  Trre- 
zenians  ;  close  to  the  Trrezenians  stood  two  hundred  Le- 
preatae  ;  after  whom  followed  in  the  line  four  hundred  of  the 
Mycenaeans  and  Tirynthians;  adjoining  whom  were  one  thou- 


2  See  p.  309,  note  3,  of  this  volume.  resorted  to.     The  \^x«)  on  the  other 

3  The   «VX(T»j   was  a  heavy-armed  hand  were  the  light-armed  men,  such  as 
foot  soldier  ;  he  derived  his  appellation  archers,  slingers,  and  so  on  ;  their  light 
from  the  eVXat,  a  heavy  shield  much  shield,  unprovided  with  the  ponderous 
used  in  several  defensive  evolutions,  and  rim  or  '<rot,  which  encompassed  that  of 
the  management  of  which  required  con-  the  heavy-armed,  was  derived  from  the 
siderable  strength  of  arm  :    besides  his  Thracians,  and  called  the  *iXr».    These 
shield,  the  nobler  parts  of  his  body  were  light-armed  men  must  have  been  of  con- 
defended  by  a  breast-plate  or  cuirasse  siderable   use  to  annoy   the  enemy  in 
buckled  round  his  waist.     His  offensive  flank,  during  the  charge  of  the  heavy- 
weapons  were  the  lance  and  the  sword,  armed  men  ;  and  when  the  enemy's  line 
but  in  close  conflict  the  teeth,  hands,  was  broken,  to  complete  his  rout  and 
and  feet  were  used,  stones  Hvere  hurled,  prevent  h.is  rallying.     Trantlat. 

and  every  possible  mode  of  offence  was 
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sand  Phliasii ;    next  to  these  stood  three  hundred  Hermio- 
following  the  Hermionians  were  arrayed  six  hundred 


mans" 


4  For  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
armies,  I  again  refer  my  reader  to  the 
plan  of  the  battle  of  Plataea,  in  the 


Tabulse  Herodoteae.  I  shall  content 
myself  with  bringing  under  one  view  the 
two  lines  of  battle. 


Second  position  before  the  battle  of  Platfa. 

Greek  Con  federates.                                         Barbarians  and  Confederates. 

Complement. 

Men. 

Nations  and  Stations.          Nations  and  Stations.    Men. 

40,000 

{5,000  h.  t. 
35,000  Lt. 

Spartans 

§ 

10,000 

{ 

5,000  h.t. 
5,000  Lt. 

Lacedaemonians 

Persians 

!• 

* 

3,000 

{ 

1,500  h.  t. 
1,500  Lt. 

Tegeans 

I 

jf 

10,000 

{ 

5,000  h.  t. 
5,000  /.  t. 

Arc.  Orchomenians 

S 

« 

s 

600 

{ 

300  h.  t. 
300  L  t. 

Potidffiatm 

-  Medes 

a 

1,200 

{ 

600  h.t. 
600  /.  t. 

Corinthians 

1 

6,000 

{ 

3,000  h.  t. 
3,000  /.  t. 

Sicyonians 

5' 

1,600 

{ 

800  h.  t. 
800  /.  t. 

Epidaurians 

2,000 
400 

{{ 

1,  000  h.t. 
1,000  1.  1. 
200  h.  t. 
200  /.  t. 

Troezeniaus 

VBactrians 
Lepreatae 

.300,000 

800 

{ 

400  h.  t. 
400  L  t. 

Mycenjeans  and  Tirynthians    \ 

2,000 

{ 

1,  000  h.t. 
1,000  /.  t. 

Phliasii 

600 

300  ft.  t. 
300  L  t. 

Hermionians 

- 

1,200 

{ 

600  h.  t. 
600  J.  t. 

>Indians 
Eretnans  and  Styreans 

of?' 

800 

*-_ 
* 

400  h.  t. 
400  i.  t. 

Chalcidians 

e 

1,000 

500  /t.  f  . 
500  L  t. 

Ampraciots 

2 

1,600 

L 

800  h.t. 
800  /.  t. 

Leucadians  and  Anactorii 

Sacae 

1 

400 

9 

200  h.t. 
200  /.  t. 

Cephallenians 

t 

1 

1,000 
6,000 
1,200 

i. 

{ 

500  ft.  t. 
500  L  t. 
3,000  ft.  t. 
3,000  /.  t. 
600  ft.  t. 
600  /.  t. 

^Eginetas 
^                                   V 
Megarians 

I  firpeks          50,000 
Plateeans 

16,000 

L 

8,000  h.t. 
8,000  /.  t. 

Athenians 

350,000 


forces,  the  total  given  above  must  be 
VOL.  II. 
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Eretrians  and  Styreans;  next  to  whom  came  four  hundred 
Chalcidians;  after  whom  stood  five  hundred  Ampraciots; 
next  in  the  line  were  stationed  eight  hundred,  partly  Leu- 
cadians  and  partly  Anactorii ;  adjoining  these  latter  were  two 
hundred  Palians  from  Cephallenia;  next  to  whom  drew  up 
five  hundred  of  the  ^Eginetas;  along  side  of  whom  were 
stationed  three  thousand  Megarians;  succeeding  these  stood 
six  hundred  Platseans.  At  the  end  of  the  line,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  first  rank,  the  Athenians  were  drawn  up, 
occupying  the  left  wing ;  they  were  eight  thousand ;  and 

29  Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  was  at  their  head. — All 
these,  saving  the  seven  assigned  to  each  of  the  Spartans,  were 
heavy  armed ;  their  total  number  being  thirty-eight  thousand 
and  seven  hundred.     Such  was  the  number  of  all  the  heavy 
armed  troops  mustered  to  engage  the  barbarian.     The  follow- 
ing was  the  amount  of  the  light  armed  men.     In  the  Spartan 
line  thirty-five  thousand  men,  being  seven  to  each  Spartan ; 
and  of  these  every  one  was  accoutred  as  for  action.    The  light 
armed  men  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Greeks,  being   about   one  for  every  man,  were   thirty -four 
thousand  five  hundred5;  so  that  the  total  number  of  all  the 
light  armed  fighting  men  was  sixty-nine  thousand  five  hun- 

30  dred. — And  that  of  the  whole  Grecian  forces  that  mustered 
at  Plataea,  both  heavy  and  light  armed  fighting  men,  was  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand,  all  but  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred men ;    but  by  the  junction  of  the  Thespians,  the  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  were  made  up ;  for  of  the  Thes- 
pians such  as  survived  joined  likewise  the  camp,  to  the  number 
of  one  thousand  and  eight  hundred ;  but  these  had  not  heavy 
shields6.     Accordingly  the  above  troops  were  encamped  in 
line  on  the  bank  of  the  Asopus. 

31  The  barbarians,  with  Mardonius,  having  ceased  their  mourn- 
ings for  Masistius,  proceeded  likewise,  when  they  understood 
the  Greeks  were  at  Plataea,  to  the  Asopus,  which  flows  in  that 
quarter.     On  their  arrival  they  were  thus  arrayed  by  Mardo- 
nius against  the  Greeks.     In  front  of  the  Lacedaemonians  he 
posted  the  Persians ;  and  as  the  Persians  were  far  superior  in 
numbers,  they  were  drawn  up  several  ranks  deep,  and  stretched 

5  All  the  heavy-armed  troops  amounted  light-armed  man  a-piece.     *>;  signifies 

to  38,700,   from   which   must   be    sub-  sometimes,  nearly,  about.     I  doubfwhe- 

tracted  5,000  Spartans;  there  remains,  thar  it  has  that  meaning  here;    I  am 

therefore,   33,700  men;    but   as    these  rather  inclined  to  think  there  must  be 

latter  were  supported  by  34,500  light-  an  error  somewhere  of  figures ;  and  that 

armed  troops,  there  must  have  neces-  the  complement  of  one  of  the  confederate 

sanly  been  some  among  the  heavy-armed  nations  should  be  increased.     Larcher. 

men  who  were  supported  by  more  than  one  c  See  p.  3 1 2 ,  note  3,  of  this  volume. 
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out  likewise  in  front  of  the  Tegeans.  He  formed  this  part  of 
the  line  in  the  following  manner :  selecting  all  his  strongest 
men  7,  he  stationed  them  in  front  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  the 
weaker  portion  he  posted  opposite  the  Tegeans ;  and  this  he 
did  according  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Thebans.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  Persians  he  drew  up  the  Medes;  these  latter 
were  opposed  to  the  Corinthians,  Potidaeatae,  Orchomenians, 
and  Sicyonians.  Adjoining  the  Medes  he  arrayed  the  Bac- 
trians ;  these  faced  the  Epidaurians,  Troezenians,  Lepreatae, 
Tirynthians,  Mycenasans,  and  Phliasii.  Next  to  the  Bac- 
trians  he  stationed  the  Indians;  and  these  were  drawn  up 
against  the  Hermionians,  Eretrians,  Styreans,  and  Chalci- 
dians.  Following  the  Indians  he  posted  the  Sacae,  who  were 
in  face  of  the  Ampraciots,  Anactorii,  Leucadians,  Palees, 
and  /Eginetae.  Adjoining  the  Sacae,  and  in  face  of  the  Athe- 
nians, Plataeans,  and  Megarians,  he  drew  up  the  Boeotians, 
Locrians,  Malians,  Thessalians,  and  the  thousand  Phocians; 
for  not  all  the  Phocians  held  with  the  Mede;  on  the  con- 
trary, some  among  them  contributed  to  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks,  having  collected  about  Parnassus ;  and  sallying  from 
thence  they  harassed  the  forces8  of  Mardonius  and  the  Greeks 
who  were  on  his  side.  The  Persian  general  stationed  like- 
wise the  Macedonians  and  the  nations  resident  about  Thes- 
saly  in  face  of  the  Athenians. — These  nations  which  I  have  < 
mentioned  were  the  most  numerous  of  those  brought  into  line 
by  Mardonius,  they  were  likewise  the  most  celebrated,  and  of 
the  greatest  importance  ;  but  mingled  with  them  were  men  of 
various  other  nations  ;  of  the  Phrygians,  Thracians,  Mysians, 
Paeonians,  and  the  rest ;  and  among  others,  some  Ethiopians, 
and  the  sword-bearers  of  the  Egyptians,  who  are  called  the 
Hermotybies  and  Calasiries9,  and  are  the  only  fighting  classes 
among  the  Egyptians.  These  latter  Mardonius,  while  he 
was  yet  at  Phalerus,  took  from  aboard  the  ships,  where  they 
served  in  the  quality  of  sea  soldiers  ;  for  the  Egyptians  were 
not  arrayed  in  the  land  forces  which  came  with  Xerxes  to 
Athens.  The  number  of  the  barbarians  accordingly  was,  as 
I  have  shewn  before,  three  hundred  thousand1;  of 
Greeks  that  served  under  Mardonius,  no  one  knows  the 
number;  for  the  fact  is  they  were  not  reckoned  up ;  but, 
to  make  a  guess,  I  suppose  fifty  thousand  mustered  together 
The  troops  thus  arrayed  were  foot ;  the  horse  were  poste< 
other  stations. 

i    >   ~  a  See  r>  80  note  1,  of  this  volume. 
7  It  has  been  proposed  to  read  «wr»v.  -  P/  ™> no' 

I  have  taken  the  pronoua  as  relating  to  9  gee  u. 10  .  j  ^ 

Mardonius  himself. 
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33  When  therefore  they  were  all  arrayed  by  nations  and 
squadrons,  both  parties  on  the  second  day  offered  sacrifice. 
Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  was  he  who  performed 
sacrifice  on  the  Grecian  side;  for  that  was  the  divine  who 
attended  this  army.  Although  an  Elean,  and  of  the  family 
of  Clytius,  a  branch  of  the  lamidae,  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  adopted  him  as  a  citizen.  For  Tisamenus  having  con- 
sulted the  oracle  at  Delphi  respecting  his  posterity,  the 
Pythia  replied,  that  he  should  win  five  very  great  combats. 
Tisamenus  accordingly,  missing  the  sense  of  the  oracle, 
addressed  himself  to  gymnastic  exercises,  thinking  he  was  to 
win  gymnastic  combats.  Having  trained  himself  for  the 
pentathlon,  he  would  have  won  an  Olympic  prize,  had  he  not 
failed  in  the  wrestling  match8,  in  which  he  contended  with 
Hieronymus  of  Andros.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  discovering 
that  the  oracle  given  to  Tisamenus  referred  not  to  gymnastic 
combats,  but  to  those  of  war,  attempted  to  prevail  upon  him, 
by  rewards,  to  become  the  leader3  of  their  wars  with  the 
kings  of  the  Heraclidae  race.  Tisamenus,  seeing  that  the 
Spartans  were  very  anxious  to  bring  him  over  to  their  in- 
terests, raised  his  price,  and-  declared  to  them,  that,  "  if  they 
"  admitted  him  to  a  share  of  all  their  rights,  and  made  him  a 
"  citizen,  he  would  do  so,  but  not  on  any  other  condition." 
At  first  the  Spartans,  when  they  heard  the  demand,  deemed 
it  disgraceful,  and  entirely  dismissed  all  idea  *  of  availing 


«  in 

The  preposition  -ruga  is  used  to 
signify  exception ;  It  vruXaiffftei,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  conquer  in  five  exer- 
cises, (the  ci\fj.a.,  $i<?Kts,  $/>of*,as,  •xii.m, 
vrwyp.ii,)  in  order  to  be  proclaimed  con- 
queror as  pentathlet ;  iS^a^t  w*a»,  equi- 
valent to  ityapt  x$ii$oto»  viKttv ;  and  it 
must  be  observed,  that  $oa.//.i7v  xivbuimv 
with  the  infinitive  is  equal  to  xtibvnvin, 
"  to  be  near  doing ;"  eAt/^r/aSa,  a  meto- 
nymy for  <ravs  fav/ttrtxoits  ayuvus.  See 
Port.  Lex.  Ion.  Another  construction 
may  be  given ;  jr«ga  «»  ityapt  w*«» 
•xa.'ka.urfji.tt,  (ttara)  oi.vp.xiabtt.,  alluding  to 
the  three  falls  that  must  be  given  to  the 
adversary  by  the  conqueror  in  the  «-«x>7 : 
"  he  was  within  one  fall  of  getting  the 
wrestling  prize  in  the  Olympic  games." 
Port.  Lei.  Ion.  The  power  of  traga,  as 
expressing  exception,  is  seen  in  «•«£* 
faiyn,  prope  modnm,  excepto  minuto  mo- 
menta. Schweig. 

3  The  ancient  Greeks  always  used  a 
divine  or  seer,  to  conduct  and  guide 
them  in  all  their  enterprizes,  even  in 


those  of  a  warlike  nature.  Homer  says, 
speaking  of  Calchas,  vfitfft  «yjjV«T«"lX/a» 
\1aat,  "  he  had  served  as  leader  to  the 
ships  that  went  to  Ilium."  Iliad,  i.  71. 
Larcher.  The  French  have  the  word 
condncteur,  which  does  away  with  the 
possibility  of  confounding  the  seer's  of- 
fice with  that  of  the  general  or  leader. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  such  term  in 
English,  nor  perhaps  is  it  of  any  great 
consequence,  as  the  Greek  term  itself  is 
equivocal.  Translat. 

4  fitriiirtti  rJJj  xgnff&ofviiis.  See  Mat- 
thia?.,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  513,  or  sect.  367. 
"  In  the  passage  of  Herodotus,  ix.  33, 
we  should  perhaps  read  fitritfur  ra.s 
Xgtifftafvtees,  '  laid  aside  their  entreaties.' 
This  is  certainly  the  sense  of  xgwpa- 
ffuin."  Bishop  of  Chester  in  Matthiae, 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  xlv.  Schneider,  al- 
though he  does  not  alter  the  reading, 
is  nearly  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  of  x£nrp.efvvn ;  he  however 
says,  it  may  likewise  be  interpreted 
desire,  "  Verlangen."  Schweighajuser 
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themselves  of  his  services.  But  at  last,  when  the  great  terror 
of  this  Persian  host  was  hung  over  them,  they  sent  for 
him,  and  assented  ;  Tisamenus,  however,  seeing  that  they 
had  changed,  accordingly  declared,  that  he  would  no  longer 
be  content  with  those  privileges  5  alone,  but  that  now  his  own 
brother  Hagias  must  likewise  be  made  a  Spartan  on  the  same 
conditions  as  he  himself  should  be.  —  By  so  saying,  he  followed  34 
in  his  demands  the  example  of  Melampus,  to  compare  6  the 
rights  of  sovereign  with  those  of  citizen.  For  Melampus,  when, 
at  the  time  the  women  of  Argos  were  out  of  their  senses,  and 
the  Argians  wished  to  prevail  7  upon  him  by  rewards  to  come 
from  Pylus,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  disorder  of  their  women, 
demanded,  as  the  price  of  his  services  8,  one  half  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  Argians  brooked  not  the  conditions  ;  but  as  on 
their  return  many  more  of  the  women  went  mad,  they  ac- 
cordingly assented  to  the  demand  made  by  Melampus,  and 
proceeded  to  present  him  with  what  he  required;  but  he,  seeing 
they  had  altered  their  minds,  now  increased  in  his  desires, 
saying,  "  unless  they  presented  9  one  third  share  of  the  royal 
"  power  to  his  brother  Bias,  he  would  not  perform  what  they 
"  wished."  And  the  Argians,  being  driven  to  a  strait,  as- 
sented even  to  that.  —  In  like  manner  the  Spartans,  being  35 
much  in  want  of  Tisamenus,  gave  up  to  him  on  every  point; 
and  after  they  had  so  indulged  him,  Tisamenus,  the  Elian, 
now  become  a  Spartan,  accordingly  assisted  them  as  a  divine, 
in  winning  fiye  most  important*  'battles.  Thus  these  alone 
of  all  men  were  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  Spartans  ;  and 
the  five  battles  were  these.  One,  and  the  first,  this  at  Plataea; 
next,  that  fought  near  Tegea,  against  the  Tegeans  and  Arca- 
dians ;  afterwards,  that  in  the  Dipa?an  territory,  against  all  the 
Arcadians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mantineans  ;  then  that 
of  the  Messenians  near  Ithome1;  and  the  last,  that  fought 
against  the  Athenians  and  Argians  near  Tanagra,  which  last 
made  up  the  five  combats.—  Accordingly  at  the  present  time,  36 
this  Tisamenus,  brought  by  the  Spartans,  officiated  as  divine 


defends  his  interpretation  by  a  reference  9  piM,  with  the  amative.    Mat- 

to  the  beginning  5  chap.  35,  *.y*~,  tin*    Gr   G=rn.      ««£«£  *•> 

•Sytt±£2^ 

thb.  ,>r.  Grarnm  p  568  or  £.40^  one    a  „  ^  -**;&#  *  £ 

«oo  "*"'"";   S  rules  of  arithmetic,  make  four  sixths  or 

ee0;  W.  note  4,  of  this  volume.  two  thirds  of  the  whole.     See  Schwe.g. 

N  °-  translated  •*  '"""  instead 


escaped  me:    "to  certain  privileges," 
read,  "  to  demand  certain  privileges. 
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to  the  Greeks  at  Plataea ;  the  sacrifices,  therefore,  boded  suc- 
cess to  the  Greeks,  while  they  stood  on  the  defensive ;  not  so, 
if  they  crossed  the  Asopus,  and  began  battle. 
37  Meanwhile,  the  sacrifices  were  not  favourable  to  Mardonius, 
who  was  eager  to  engage  battle,  but  boded  success  to  him 
likewise,  if  he  stood  on  the  defensive:  for  the  Persian  likewise 
availed  himself  of  the  Greek  rites,  having  with  him  the  divine 
Hegesistratus,  a  native  of  Elis,  and  the  most  renowned  of  the 
Telliadae.  Previously  to  these  events,  the  Spartans  had  seized 
this  man,  and  bound  him  for  death2,  having  suffered  much 
atrocious  treatment  from  him.  But  he,  being  thrown  into  such 
calamity,  that  not  only  he  was  in  danger  of  life3,  but  was  to 
suffer  many  dreadful  torments  before  his  death,  performed  an 
action  beyond  the  power  of  description.  For  as  he  was  con- 
fined by  an  iron  bound  gyve  of  wood4,  he  by  some  means  pos- 
sessed himself  of  an  iron  instrument  that  had  been  brought  into 
the  prison ;  and  presently  devised  the  most  courageous  action 
of  any  man  that  we  know  of :  for  after  considering  whether  he 
should  be  able  to  pull  out  the  rest  of  his  foot,  he  cut  off  the 
broad  part  at  the  joints  of  his  toes5;  having  so  done,  as  he 
was  guarded  by  sentinels,  he  made  a  hole  through  the  wall, 
and  escaped  to  Tegea,  travelling  at  nights,  and  of  days  hiding 
himself  in  the  coppices,  and  there  tarrying ;  so  that,  although 
the  Lacedemonians  searched  after  him  with  all  their  popula- 
tion, he  was  on  the  third  night  at  Tegea ;  while  the  Lacedae- 


2  See  p.  37,  note  4,  of  this  volume.  who  had  had  his  foot  amputated  at  the 

3  See  p.  156,  note  7,  of  this  volume.  tarsus  or  ancle,  and  highly  improbable 

4  %v).y  tri$v£e&iry.     This  appears  to  that  he  should  be  able  to  walk  after 
have  been  a  sort  of  foot-cuff,  if  I  may  undergoing  the  loss  of  the  metatarsus." 
use   the  expression,   pressing  the  foot,  The  fact  is,   therefore,  it  seems,   that 
round  the  instep,  so  that  it  was  impos-  what  Herodotus  called  the  tarsus,  would 
sible  to  extricate  it.  now-a-days,  by   anatomists,   be  called 

5  The  Greek  says,   the  tarsus,  con-  the   metatarsus:    and  the  extraordinary 
cerning  which  Larcher  quotes  the  fol-  circumstance  of  the  seer's  walking  after 
lowing,  from  Jul.  Polluc.  Onomast.  ii.  4.  such  an  operation  might  reasonably  ex- 
»u   (a-«2of)  ro  iftx^affSi*  fitra.  viai  J«-  cite  the  astonishment  of  the  historian. 
xTu'Xau; ,    tuyrtt  '•     "  the    fore    part    of  Schweighaeuser  seems  to  doubt  the  truth 
the    foot,  after  the  toes,  is  called  the  of  this  anecdote,  regarding  it  as  surpris- 
tarsus."    The  latter  term  is  still  used  by  ing,  that  the  prisoner,  having  an  instru- 
anatpmists,  but  in  a  very  different  signi-  ment  by  which  he  could  perforate  the 
fication   from  (hat  just  explained.      I  wall,  did  not  use  it  to  break  the  gyve 
have  consulted   Mr.  Cleoburey  of  this  with  which  he  was  fastened :   but  the 
place,  a  professional  gentleman  equally  historian  informs  us,  that  the  gyve  was 
distinguished  by  his  skill  and  humanity ;  iron-bound;  it  was  therefore  impossible 
he  writes  me  thus :  "  The  terms  used  by  to  break  it  with  an  iron  instrument.  The 
anatomists  to  express  these  parts,  that  wonderful  use  which  human  ingenuity, 
is  to  say,  to  the  instep,  are  the  phalanges  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  liberty,  may 
or  joints  of  the  toes,  and  the  bones  com-  make  of  a  common  nail,  is  strikingly 
prising   the  metatarsus.      It   would   be  displayed  in  La  Tude's  account  of  his. 
utterly  impossible  for   a  man  to  walk  escape  from  the  Bastille.    Translat. 
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monians  were  struck  with  great  astonishment  at  his  courage 
seeing  one  half  of  his  foot  on  the  ground,  and  not  being  able 
to  find  him.  Thus  at  that  time  escaping  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians, he  took  refuge  in  Tegea,  which  at  this  period  was 
not  on  terms  with  the  Lacedemonians.  When  he  was  healed, 
and  had  made  himself  a  wooden  foot,  he  became  an  open 
enemy  to  the  Lacedemonians.  However,  the  hatred  he 
harboured  against  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  succeed  with 
him,  at  least  in  the  end;  for  he  was  taken  by  them  at 
Zacynthus,  where  he  acted  as  divine,  and  was  slain.  The 
death  of  Hegesistratus  occurred  subsequently  to  the  events 
at  Plataea ;  and  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  having  been 
engaged  by  Mardonius  for  no  inconsiderable  reward,  he  sacri- 
ficed with  earnestness,  both  from  his  hatred  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians 6,  and  from  a  motive  of  lucre. 

As  the  victims  directed  7  neither  the  Persians  themselves,  38 
nor  the  Greeks  on  their  side  to  engage  battle ;  (for  these 
latter  had  likwise  on  their  own  account 8,  a  divine  Hippoma- 
chus,  a  native  of  Leucas ;)  and  as  the  Greeks  were  pouring 
in  from  different  quarters,  and  their  army  increasing  in 
number,  Timagenides,  the  son  of  Herpys,  an  inhabitant  of 
Thebes,  advised  Mardonius  to  station  a  piquet  at  the  defiles 
of  Cithseron  ;  alleging  that  the  Greeks  were  constantly  pour- 
ing in  every  day,  and  that  he  would  intercept  a  good  number. 
— Eight  days  were  already  gone  by  since  they  had  been  sta-  39 
tioned  in  front  of  the  enemy,  when  Timagenides  gave  this 
advice  to  Mardonius ;  he  seeing  the  council  that  it  was  good, 
sent,  as  night  fell,  the  horse  to  the  defiles  of  Citheron,  which 
lead  into  the  territory  of  the  Plataeans ;  and  which  the  Boeo- 
tians call  The  Three  Heads,  and  the  Athenians  The  Heads 
of  Oak.  The  horse  troops  sent  thither  arrived  not  in  vain ; 
for  they  intercepted  a  train  of  five  hundred  sumpter  beasts, 
which  was  just  issuing  on  the  plain,  bringing  provision  to  the 
army  from  Peloponnesus,  together  with  the  men  that  accom- 
panied the  beasts.  Having  taken  this  booty,  the  Persians 
killed  without  mercy,  sparing  neither  beast  nor  man :  and 
when  they  had  their  fill  of  slaughter,  they  surrounded  what 
remained  of  them,  and  drove  them  to  the  camp  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Mardonius. — After  this  action  they  passed  two  more  40 
days,  neither  side  being  willing  to  engage  battle ;  for  the  bar- 
barians marched  from  their  line  down  to  the  Asopus,  to  tempt 
the  Greeks,  but  neither  party  crossed  over;  meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  cavalry  of  Mardonius  continued  to  press  and  harass 

6  See  p.  21,  note  1,  of  this  volume.  8  I*'  l»SrS,.  See  Matthise,  Gr.  Gram. 

7  See  p.  306,  note  3,  of  this  volume.       p.  899,  or  sect.  584. 
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the  Greeks  ;  for  the  Thebans,  being  very  ardent  in  the  cause 
of  the  Medes,  prosecuted  the  war  with  eagerness,  and  ever  and 
anon  advanced  almost  as  far  as  to  engage  battle ;  and  then 
were  relieved  by  the  Persians  and  Medes,  who  displayed  con- 
siderable valour  8. 

41  Accordingly,  for  those  ten  days  nothing  more  than  I  have 
mentioned  took  place :  but  when  the  eleventh  day  was  come 
from  the  time  that  the  two  armies  had  been  drawn  up9  in  face 
of  each  other  near  Plataea,  and  accordingly  the  Greeks  were 
much  increased  in  numbers,  while  Mardonius  was  greatly 
annoyed  at  the  delay,  Mardonius,  the  son  of  Gobryas,  and 
Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  who  was  one  of  the  few 
Persians  esteemed  by  Xerxes,  had  a  conference.  Consulting 
on  the  affairs,  the  following  were  their  opinions;  this  of 
Artabazus,  that  "  it  was1  expedient  to  march  away,  as  quickly 
"  as  possible  the  whole  army,  and  proceed  to  the  wall  of  the 
"  Thebans,  where  abundance  of  provision  had  been  collected 
"  for  the  men,  and  fodder  for  the  sumpter  beasts  ;  and  there, 
"  sitting  down  quietly,  bring  the  war  to  a  close  by  acting  in 
"  this  manner :  as  they  had  much  coined  gold,  and  much 
"  uncoined,  together  with  abundance  of  silver  and  plate  ;  not 
"  to  spare  any  of  those  treasures,  but  scatter  them  among 
"  the  Greeks,  and  chiefly  among  the  principal  men  of  the 
"  Greek  towns,  by  which  they  would  quickly  surrender  their 
"  liberties,  without  running  the  hazard  of  an  engagement."" 
Thus  the  opinion  of  Gobryas  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Thebans2,  for  he  likewise  saw  farther  into  futurity  than  the 
other ;  whereas  Mardonius's  opinion  was  more  violent,  obsti- 
nate, and  disdainful  of  any  thing  like  yielding,  for  "  it  was  his 
"  opinion,  that,  as  their  army  was  far  stronger  than  that  of  the 
"  Greeks,  they  ought  therefore  as  speedily  as  possible  to  en- 
"  gage,  nor  allow  the  enemy  to  muster  yet  more  numerous 
"  than  he  had  done ;  that  it  would  be  better  to  dismiss  all  heed 
"  of  Hegesistratus's  victims,  nor  think  of  obliging5  the  victims 


8  ft»>M  ifxer  (Ion.  for  »<r«v)  u"  ««-  gere  velle  victimas  ut  vel  inviue  litent :" 
5i/x»t/»<ro  aftras-  In  which  pxt.x  appears  according  to  which   ffQeciyia,  is  supplied 
equivalent  to  pdliffrtt,  "  were  those  prin-  after  the  verb.     Larcher  and  Schweig- 
cipally  who  exhibited  courage."  haeuser  (in  his    Latin  version)   supply 

9  awitartipiwffi.     See  Matthias,  Gr.  vofttu;  after  the  verb,   "nor  violate  the 
Gramm.  p.  545,  or  sect.  390,  c.  laws  of  the   Persians."      One  of    the 

1  *f  tin.    Matthias,   Gr.  Gramm.  p.  English  translators,  professing  to  follow 
791,  or  sect.  529,  2.  Valla,   "  nee  eis  (i.   e.  auspiciis)  vim 

2  He  alludes  to  what  is  mentioned  as  inferre,"   gives   the   following  piece  of 
the  opinion  or  advice  of  the  Thebans  in  nonsense;  "  not  to  heed  the  sacrifices  of 
chap.  2,  of  this  book.  Hegesistratus,  nor  yet  to  violate  the  au- 

.  3  pnSi  &tti£ifffat.     I  have  followed  the  spices."     Translal. 
interpretation  of  Schweighaeuser :  "  co- 
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"  to  be  favourable  whether  they  would  or  no,  but,  following 
"  the  institutions  of  the  Persians,  engage  battle."  —  Mardonius  42 
being  of  this  opinion,  no  one  contradicted  him,  so  that  his 
proposal  prevailed  ;  for  he  held  the  command  of  the  army 
from  the  King,  whereas  Artabazus  did  not.  Having  conse- 
quently summoned  the  commanders  of  the  squadrons  and  the 
captains  of  the  Greeks  in  his  service,  he  inquired  whether 
they  knew  of  any  oracle  regarding  the  Persians,  that  they 
should  perish  in  Greece.  The  persons  summoned  remain- 
ing silent,  some  because  they  did  not  know  of  any,  and  the 
rest  who  did  know,  because  they  held  it  not  consistent  with 
their  safety  to  speak,  Mardonius  himself  said  :  "  Since  then 
"  either  you  know  of  none,  or  dare  not  to  speak,  I,  who  do 
"  know,  will  therefore  tell  you  ;  there  is  an  oracle,  saying, 
"  that  it  is  fated  the  Persians  shall  come  in  Greece,  sack  the 
"temple  of  Delphi,  and  after  the  sacking  perish  all:  we 
"  therefore  knowing  of  that  oracle,  neither  march  against  that 
"  temple,  nor  intend  to  sack  it  ;  and  shall  not  perish  through 
"  that  guilt  ;  hence  such  of  you  as  are  well  inclined  to  the 
"  Persian,  rejoice  that  we  are  about  to  subdue4  the  Greeks." 
Having  so  spoken  to  them,  he  finally  gave  orders  to  prepare 
and  place  every  thing  in  good  order,  as  the  engagement  was 
to  take  place  at  the  break  of  the  forthcoming  day.  —  In  respect  43 
of  this  oracle  which  Mardonius  said  referred  to  the  Persians,  I 
know  that  it  was  framed  against  the  Illyrians,  and  the  army  of 
the  Encheleans,  and  not  against  the  Persians.  I  know  however 
the  following  pronounced  by  Bacis  in  allusion  to  this  battle  : 
"  On  Thermodon  and  Asopus  of  the  grassy  banks,  lo  !  the 
"  muster  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarian  sounding  shout  of  war  ; 
"  there,  what  time  the  fatal  day  shall  come,  throngs  of  the  bow- 
"  bearino-  Medes  shall  fall,  despite  of  fate,  despite  of  Lache- 
"sis;"  this  prophecy,  I  say5,  and  others,  -pretty  nearly 
similar,  pronounced  by  Musaeus,  I  know  of  as  alluding  to 
the  Persians  ;  the  river  Thermodon  flows  between  Tanagra 

and  Glisas. 

After  this  inquiry  respecting  the  oracles,  and  the  exhorta-  44 
tion  made  by  Mardonius,  night  fell,  -and  they  set  the  watch. 
But  when  the  night  was  wearing  over,  and  tranquillity  seemed 
to  pervade  the  camps,  and  the  men  were  mostly  buried  in 
sleep,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  who  was  both  the 
leader  and  king  of  the  Macedonians,  rode  on  horseback  up 
to  the  sentries  ?f  the  Athenians,  and  requested  to  have 
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ferenee  with  the  captains.  The  majority  of  the  sentries  kept 
their  posts,  while  some  ran  for  the  captains ;  on  their  arrival 
they  said,  that  "  a  man  was  come  on  horseback  from  the 
"  camp  of  the  Medes,  who,  mentioning  the  captains  by  name, 
"  declared5  he  wished  to  have  a  conference  with  them,  but 

45  "  would  discover  nothing  more." — As  soon  as  the  captains 
heard  this,  they  forthwith  followed  them  to  the  out  posts, 
and  on  their  arrival,  Alexander  thus  addressed  them :  "  Men 
"  of  Athens,  I  deposit  these  words  among  you  as  a  pledge, 
"  earnestly  beseeching  you  to  reveal  them  to  none  other  than 
"  Pausanias,  lest  you  should  even  ruin  me :  for  I  would  never 
"  have  said  them,  had  I  not  greatly  at  heart  the  interest  of 
"  all  Greece ;    for  I  myself  of  ancient  origin  am  a  Grecian, 
"  and  would  fain  not  see  Greece  enthralled,  in  place  of  being 
"  free.     I    tell   you    then,   that    the   victims   will   not   bode 
"  according  to  the  desire  of  Mardonius  and  his  army ;  other- 
"  wise  you  would  have  fought  long  since.     But  now  he  has 
"  resolved  to  dismiss  all  heed  of  the  victims,  and  engage  at 
"  the  dawn  of  day ;  for  he  is  terrified,  as  I  presume,  lest  you 
"  should  muster  stronger.     Accordingly  make  ready ;  and  if 
"  it  should  so  happen  that  Mardonius  defers,  and  will  not 
"  give  battle,  continue  to  remain  where  you  are ;    for  they 
^  have    provisions    but   for   a   few   days    left.     Should   this 
"  war  end  according   to   your   mind,  it  will  behove  you  to 
"  remember  me,  and  to  think  of  the  deliverance  of  one,  who, 
44  for  the  advantage  of  the  Greeks,  has  zealously  undertaken 
44  such  a  hazardous  step,  being  desirous  of  letting  you  know 
"  the  intentions  of  Mardonius,  in  order  the  barbarians  may 
"  not  perchance  fall  on  you,  without  your  expecting  them : 
"  I  am  Alexander  the  Macedonian.""     Alexander,  having  so 
spoken,  rode  back  to  the  camp  and  to  his  own  post. 

46  The  captains  pf  the  Athenians  proceeding  to  the  right 
wing,  reported  to  Pausanias  what  they  had  just  heard  from 
Alexander ;  the  Spartan,  on  this  information,  being  terrified 
at  the  Persians,  said  this :  "  Since  then  the  engagement  begins 
"  at  dawn,  it  is  right  that  you  the  Athenians  should  draw  up 
"  against  the  Persians,  and  we  against  the  Boeotians,  and  such 
"  of  the  Greeks  as  are  arrayed  against  us,  for  the  following 
"  reason  :  you  are  acquainted  wifli  the  Medes,  and  their  mode 
"  of  battle,  having  fought  them  at  Marathon ;  whereas  we 
"  know  nothing,  and  are  inexperienced  of  those  men.     For 
"  not  one  of  the  Spartans  6  has  made  essay  of  the  Medes ;  but 

5  Matthize,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  743,   or     the  Spartans  who  had  fought  at  Ther. 

sect.  507,  3.  mopyhe  were  all  killed;    "but,"  says 

»  Larcher  very  properly  observes,  that     Beloe,  in  his  first  edition,  "  there  was  a 
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•«  we  are  experienced  of  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians. 
'  Therefore  it  behoves  you  to  take  up  your  arms,  and  come 
"  to  this  wing,  while  we  remove  to  the  left."  To  which  the 
Athenians  made  answer  thus :  "  Long  since,  from  the  begin- 
"  ning,  when  we  saw  the  Persians  arrayed  in  face  of  you,  it 
u  entered  our  minds  likewise  to  mention  the  very  thing  which 
"  you  have  anticipated  us  by  proposing7:  but  we  were  fearful 
"  lest  the  proposal  might  not  be  agreeable  to  you ;  but  since 
"  therefore  you  yourselves  mention  it,  the  proposition  meets 
"  our  approval8,  and  we  are  ready  to  act  accordingly." — 
This  proposition  being  agreeable  to  both,  day  dawned,  and  47 
they  exchanged  stations.  The  Breotians  understanding  what 
was  doing,  made  it  known  to  Mardonius ;  who,  as  soon  as  he 
received  the  information,  immediately  began,  himself  likewise, 
to  alter  his  line,  bringing  up  the  Persians  to  face  the  Lacedae- 
monians. When  Pausanias  saw  the  same  movement  taking 
place,  understanding  that  his  design  was  discovered,  he  marched 
the  Spartans  back  to  the  right  wing;  as,  in  like  manner, 
Mardonius  also  marched  the  Persians  back  towards  the  left. 

When  they  were  posted  in  their  original  stations,  Mardonius  48 
sent  a  herald  to  the  Spartans,  and  spoke  thus :  "  Lacedaemo- 
"  nians,  you  then  are  said  to  be  such  gallant  soldiers  by  the 
"  men  or  this  country,  who  are  amazed  that  you  never  fly 
u  battle,  nor  forsake  your  post,  but  abiding,  either  kill  your 
"  adversaries,  or  are  yourselves  killed.  Of  all  this,  therefore, 
"  nothing  is  true ;  for  before  we  engage  with  you,  or  come  to 
"  blows9,  we  see  you  fly,  and  forsaking  your  post  give  the 
"  brunt  of  the  battle  to  the  Athenians,  while  you  yourselves 
"  draw  up  against  our  vassals.  Such,  of  a  surety,  are  not 
"  the  actions  of  gallant  soldiers ;  no,  we  have  been  much 
"  deceived  respecting  you  ;  for  whereas  we  expected,  in  con- 
"  formity  to  your  renown,  that  you  would  send  a  herald,  and 
"  challenge  us,  and  wish  to  fight  with  the  Persians  only ; 
"  but  though  we  are  prepared  to  do  so,  we  find  you  make 

man  in  the  army  of  Pausanias  who  had  such  an  assertion.    The  dispute,  how- 
escaped  the    great    destruction  of   his  ever,  is  of  little  importance :  tins  pas- 
countrymen,    and    consequently    could  sage  of  history  affords  too  useful  a  lessc 
have  informed  his  fellow-soldiers  in  what  in  human  nature  for  the  reaUe 
manner   the   Persians  fought."     Beloe  to  be  obstructed  by  petty  ca«ib ;  he  may 
alludes  to  Aristodemus,  c.  70.     Larcher  learn  from  hence,  that  ^ignorani 
combats  the  objection  in  a  very  gentle-  courage  are  incompatible.       /! 
manly    and    satisfactory  manner;    but        7  fltmt   «**»«•«•    _f* 
Beloe,  unwilling  to  yield  the  point,  al-  Gramm.  p.  842  or  sect.  553,  c.  <J«. 
lows,  in  his  second  edition,  that  Aristo-        8  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  546,  or 
demus  was  not  at  the  battle  of  Thermo-  sect.  391,  e. 

pyte,  but  states,  "he  was  present  at        9  l(  &,<,»,  w>«  *£?'''''''' T« *iW 

several  previous  skirmishes :"  he  should  to  ,ttft(t%*"     See  p.  $69,  note  8,  of  this 

certainly  have  given   his  authority  for  volume. 
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"  no  such  proposal,  but  shrink  with  fear.  Now  therefore, 
"  since  you  have  not  begun  the  challenge,  we  do;  wherefore 
"  then  should  not  you  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  since  you 
"  are  held  to  be  the  bravest,  and  we  on  the  part  of  the 
"  barbarians,  like  and  like  in  number,  fight  ?  And  if  the 
- "  others  think  fit  to  fight,  let  them  therefoi'e  fight  after- 
"  wards ;  and  if  they  do  not  think  fit,  but  that  it  is  sufficient 
"  we  should  do  so,  let  us  decide  the  battle ;  and  whichever  of 
"  us  may  conquer,  let  him  conquer  in  the  name  of  the  whole 

49  "  army." — The  herald  having  thus  spoken,  and  tarried  awhile, 
as  no  one  made  him  any  answer,  returned  ;  and  on  his  arrival 
back,  reported  to  Mardonius  what  had  been  the  result ;  the 
commander,  filled  with  joy,  and  elated  with  an  imaginary1  vic- 
tory, sent  his  cavalry  against  the  Greeks.     When  the  horse 
came  up,  they  harassed  the  whole  Grecian  army,  hurling  their 
javelins,  and  shooting  their  arrows ;    for  the  horsemen  were 
armed  with  bows,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  close  quarters. 
They  likewise  disturbed  and  filled  in  the  Gargaphian  foun- 
tains^ from  whence  the  whole  of  the  Greek  troops  procured 
water.     The  Lacedaemonians   indeed  were   the   only   troops 
stationed  towards  the  spring,  which  was  farther  removed  from 
the  rest  of  the  Greek  tribes,  according  to  the  positions  they 
each  occupied  in  the  line,  and  to  whom  the  Asopus  was  nearer ; 
but  being  repulsed  from  the  Asopus,  they,  accordingly,  were 
all  in  the  practice  of  going  to  the  fountain,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  get  water  from  the  river,  by  reason  of  the 
cavalry  and  the  flights  of  arrows. 

50  In  this  conjuncture,  as  the  troops  were  deprived  of  water, 
and   harassed    by  the  cavalry,  the  captains   of  the  Greeks, 
proceeding    to   the   post   of   Pausanias   on    the   right   wing, 
assembled    to   deliberate   on   these    and   other   matters ;    for 
besides  their   situation,    they  had   many   other    subjects   of 
anxiety ;  indeed  they  had  no  longer  any  provisions,  and  their 
servants,  who  had  been  despatched  to  Peloponnesus   for  a 
supply,  were  shut  out  by  the  horse,  and  unable  to  reach  the 

51  camp. — The  captains  having  held  council,  came  to  this  deter- 
mination, that  if  the  Persians  should  pass  over  that  day  with- 
out giving  battle,  they  should  proceed  to  the  island  ;  which 
lies  before  the  town  of  PJatsea,  and  is  ten  stades  distant  from 
the  Asopus,  and  the  fountain  of  Gargaphia,  near  which  they 
M'ere  at  this  time  encamped.     That  tract  may  be  regarded  as 
an  island2  in  the  continent ;  for  the  river  flows  down  into  the 


1  Literally,  a  cold  victory  :  seep.  110,     seems  to   express,    that  the   tract    was 
^°*e  ?'       »    .  rather  what  might  be  called  an  island, 

2  twos  Ji  turn  £»  ifr  iy  »TI/{*.    This    than  a  real   piece  of  land  completely 
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plain  in  two  branches  from  the  upper  -part  of  Cithaeron 
holding  its  streams  about  three  stades  from  each  other,  and 
afterwards  the  two  streams  mingle  into  one ;  its  name  is  the 
Oeroe,  and  the  natives  say,  that  the  Oeroe  is  the  daughter  of 
the  Asopus.  To  this  place,  accordingly,  they  resolved  to 
remove,  in  order  they  might  have  plenty  of  water  for  their 
use,  and  that  the  cavalry  might  not  harass  them,  as  when 
they  were  stationed  directly  opposite.  They  likewise  resolved 
to  decamp  at  the  time  the  second  watch  3  of  the  night  is  set, 
so  that  the  Persians  might  not  see  them  removing  from  their 
station,  or  the  cavalry  harass  them  in  their  rear.  They  also 
settled,  that  when  they  should  have  reached  the  above-men- 
tioned spot,  which,  as  I  have  said,  the  Oeroe,  daughter  of  the 
Asopus,  skirts  on  either  side  flowing  from  Cithseron,  they 
settled,  I  say,  that  on  that  same  night  they  should  detach 
from  the  camp  one  half  of  the  troops  to  march  to  the  Ci- 
thaeron, and  meet  the  convoy  that  was  gone  for  provisions ; 
and  which  was  shut  out  in  the  defiles  of  Cithaeron. — Having  52 
formed  the  above  resolution,  they  remained  the  whole  of  that 


surrounded  with  water :  see  Matthias, 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  754,  or  sect.  514,  first 
paragraph.  The  author  of  the  plan  of 
the  battle  of  Plataea,  to  which  1  have 
before  referred  the  reader,  quotes  Poly- 
bius,  iii.  49,  where  the  word  »?«•«;  is 
applied  to  a  similarly  situated  tract. 
We  .all  know  that  one  of  the  significa- 
tions of  was  was  a  peninsula,  as  indeed 
in  the  ancient  name  of  the  Morea,  the 
Peloponnesus,  or  w°s  of  Pelops.  These 
observations  will  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  shew,  that  there  is  no  absolute  neces- 
sity of  regarding  the  tract  of  land  here 
mentioned  as  an  island,  particularly  if 
no  island  can  be  found  on  the  spot,  or 
in  its  vicinity,  now-a-days.  Taking  for 
granted  that  the  philologist  allows  the 
above  supposition,  it  must  now  be  ob- 
served, that  Herodotus  clearly  mentions 
the  tract  of  land  as  near  Plataea,  and 
ten  stades  from  the  Asopus,  that  is  to 
say,  no  doubt,  measuring  from  that  part 
of  the  Asopus  where  the  Greek  con- 
federates 'were  stationed.  Now  from 
actual  survey  it  appears,  that  going  from 
the  Asopus  towards  Platasa,  the  tra- 
veller crosses  two  streams,  descending 
from  Cithaeron,  and  forming  a  tongue  of 
land,  from  their  sources  to  their  junc- 
tion, about  three  miles  long,  and  in  its 
widest  part  half  a  mile  over :  the  first  of 
these  rivers  to  the  eastward  may  be 


supposed  to  be  the  Molceis,  mentioned 
in  chap.  57;  the  second  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  Oeroe,  which,  after  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  the  Molceis,  bends 
towards  the  west,  and  flows  down  to  the 
gulf  of  Lepanto,  whereas  the  Asopus 
flows  into  the  gulf  of  Negropont.  Such 
is  the  explanation  to  be  given,  if  we 
confine  our  observations  to  the  actual  • 
face  of  the  country ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  rely  only  on  the  text  itself  of 
Herodotus,  the  map  in  the  Atlas  of  the 
Anacharsis  will  perhaps  be  deemed  sa- 
tisfactory :  that  map  is  formed  after  the 
conjectures  of  Larcher,  which  are  these  ; 
that  the  Asopus  and  Oeroe  are  one  and 
the  same  stream ;  that  the  Asopus,  at 
its  head,  near  the  foot  of  Cithajron,  bore 
the  name  of  Oeroe ;  that  a  little  abovePla- 
taea  it  divided  into  two  branches,  which 
again  united  a  little  below,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  eastward  of  the  town ;  that 
ten  stades  below  this  junction  the  stream 
assumed  the  name  of  Asopus,  which  it 
preserved  to  the  end  of  its  course  in  the 
sea  of  Eubosa.  Thus  the  island  of 
Oeroe  was  ten  stades  from  the  Asopus, 
that  is  to  say,  ten  stades  from  the  place 
where  the  river  assumed  its  more  im- 
portant name.  Traiutat. 

3  About  four  hours  after  sun-set. 
The  Greeks  divided  the  night  into  three 
watches.  Larcher. 
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day  exposed  to  huge  toil,  the  enemy's  horse  closely  press- 
ing them  ;  after  day  was  gone  by,  and  the  cavalry  had  ceased 
its  operations,  it  then  being  night,  and  the  hour  at  which  they 
had  agreed  to  remove,  the  majority  of  the  squadrons  took  up 
arms  and  baggage,  and  marched  away,  but  without  intending 
to  proceed  to  the  spot  decided  upon  ;  for  as  soon  as  they  had 
begun  to  move,  they  gladly  fled  from  the  cavalry  towards  the 
city  of  the  Plataeans,  and  went  to  the  Heraeum,  which  stands 
before  the  town  of  Plataea,  and  is  twenty  stades  distant  from 
the  Gargaphian  spring;  on  their  arrival  there,  they  pitched 

53  their  arms  4  opposite  the  sacred  precinct.  —  These  accordingly 
encamped  about  the  Heraeum  ;  and  Pausanias,  seeing  that 
they  had  departed  from  the  station,  gave  the  command  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  also  to  take  up  their  arms,  and  proceed  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  rest  ;  imagining  that  they  were  gone  to 
the  place  that  had  been  agreed  upon.  Now  all  the  rest  of  the 
commanders  of  the  line  were  ready  to  obey  Pausanias  ;  but 
Amompharetus,  the  son  of  Poliades,  captain  of  the  company 
of  the  Pitanetae5,  refused  "  to  fly  before  the  strangers,  or 
"  willingly  to  bring  disgrace  on  Sparta  ;""  and  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  what  was  going  on,  for  he  had  not  been  present 
at  the  former  conference.  Pausanias  and  Euryanax  deemed  it 
disgraceful  that  this  individual  should  not  obey  their  orders, 
but-  still  more  so,  to  forsake  the  company  of  the  Pitanetae, 
particularly  such  being  the  ideas  of  the  captain,  fearing  lest 
if  they  abandoned  him  in  order  to  do  what  they  had  agreed 
upon  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  Amompharetus  himself  and 
those  with  him  should  perish  ;  considering  these  things,  they 
kept  the  Lacedaemonian  camp  unmoved,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  Amompharetus  that  it  was  not  right  in  him  to  act 
as  he  did. 

54,  They  were  accordingly  urging  Amompharetus,  the  only 
one  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  that  wished  to  re- 
main ;  and  meanwhile,  the  Athenians  were  acting  in  the 
following  manner.  They  remained  without  moving  in  the 
station  where  they  had  formed,  knowing  well  the  character 


4  Concerning  the  form  **)M  ridtrfai,  X»g«<.     Thucydides,  i.  20,  positively  as- 
see  p.  38,  note  5,  of  this  volume.     The  serts   that  there  was  no   such    lochos, 
meaning  here  is  explained  by  the  author  among  the  Spartans  bearing  the  name 
himself,  ifr^are^tSivtura.  which    Herodotus    gives   to    that   com- 

5  All  the  real  Spartans  were  divided  manded  by  Amompharetus  ;    and   that 
into  twelve  pogui,  each  probably  of  four  this  individual  was  a  Spartan  is  evident 
hundred    men,   and    commanded  by  a  from  chap.  71,  of  this  book.    It  appears, 
polemarch  ;    each  ^«g«  was  subdivided  however,  from  the  commentators,  to  be 
into  four  *«£«,  of  perhaps  one  hundred  a  moot  point,    whether  Herodotus  has 
men  each.   Amompharetus  had  the  com-  made  a  mistake  or  not.     Tmnslat. 
mand,  therefore,  of  one  of  the  forty-eight 
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of  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  they  often  said  one  thing  and 
intended  another.  But  when  the  troops  began  to  decamp, 
they  sent  one  of  their  horsemen  to  see  whether  the  Spartans 
were  addressing  themselves  to  march,  or  whether  they  might 
not  have  wholly  forsaken  the  idea  of  moving;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  ask  of  Pausanias  what  was  to  be  done. — When  55 
the  herald  arrived  at  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  beheld  them 
arrayed  in  their  original  station,  and  their  chiefs  engaged  in 
bickering;  for  in  spite  of  their  persuasions,  Euryanax  and 
Pausanias  could  not  prevail  on  Amompharetus  not  to  run  the 
hazard  of  leaving  his  band  alone  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
behind ;  at  last  they  had  fallen  to  mutual  abuse,  when  the 
herald  of  the  Athenians  arriving  stood  before  them ;  just  at 
that  time,  Amompharetus,  using  injurious  terms,  lifts  up  with 
both  hands  a  stone,  and  casting  it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias, 
"  with  that  ballot 6,  he  said,  he  voted  not  to  fly  before  the 
"strangers7:'"  calling  the  barbarians  strangers.  Pausanias 
called  him  a  fool,  a  madman ;  and  turning  to  the  herald  of  the 
Athenians  who  had  made  the  inquiries  with  which  he  was 
charged,  bade  him  relate  to  them  how  matters  stood,  and  that 
he  intreated  them  to  draw  nearer  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  act 
in  respect  to  the  departure,  as  they  themselves  should. — The  56 
herald  accordingly  went  back  to  the  Athenians ;  and  the 
dawn  having  overtaken  the  Lacedaemonians  altercating  with 
one  another,  Pausanias,  who  had  remained  all  the  time,  con- 
ceiving that  when  the  other  Lacedaemonians  were  departed, 
Amompharetus  would  not  stay  behind,  (which  accordingly  , 
was  the  case,)  gave  the  signal,  and  marched  all  the  rest  by 
the  hills ;  while  the  Tegeans  followed  in  the  rear.  But  the 
Athenians,  in  battle  array,  marched  in  a  different  direction  from 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  for  the  latter,  out  of  fear  of  the  cavalry, 
marched  along  the  slopes  and  root  of  Cithaeron ;  while  the 
Athenians  followed  the  road  lower  down,  marching_along  the 
plain. — Amompharetus  at  first,  imagining  Pausanias  would  57 
never  dare  to  abandon  them,  endeavoured  to  make  his  troops 
remain  where  they  were,  and  not  quit  their  post;  but  when 
those  with  Pausanias  were  at  a  good  distance,  then  beginning 
to  suspect  they  might  in  right  earnest8  abandon  him,  he 

6  The  ballots   used  in  voting  were    passage  by  "  the  knowledge  he  had  of 
little    pebbles:    to    this    the    action  of    the  military  art.'      1  doubt  much  th 
Amompharetus  alludes.  accuracy  of  this  interpretation.     There 

7  See  p.  302,  note  5,  of  this  volume.        was    no  necessity  that  An.ompharett 
»  Uthrixm.     Ego  sic  verto;  "ratus    should  be  very  skilled  in  military  tactics 

se  palam  ab  iilis  dlseri."     Utrum  recte,     to    perceive    that    he  was  abandoned, 
panes  eruditos  sit  judicium.    Viger,  p.     Larcher. 
114,   note.      Wesseling   interprets  this 
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commanded  his  company  to  take  up  arms,  and  marched  them 
at  a  soldier's  pace  9  towards  the  main  body  y  which  having 
removed  about  ten  stades1,  waited  for  Amompharetus's  com- 
pany, halting  near  the  river  Molreis,  and  on  a  spot  called 
Argiopius,  where  there  is  likewise  a  temple  of  Ceres  Eleu- 
sinian.  They  waited  with  the  following  view,  that  if  Amom- 
pharetus  and  his  company  did  not  forsake  the  post  where 
they  were  stationed,  but  remained  as  they  were,  they  might 
go  back  to  their  assistance.  But  hardly  had  Amompharetus 
and  his  men  joined  them,  when  the  whole  horse  of  the 
barbarians  pressed  upon  their  rear  ;  for  the  cavalry  had  come 
up  with  the  intention  of  continuing  what  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  2  ;  but  seeing  the  place  empty  where  the 
Greeks  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  former  days,  they  pushed 
forward  with  their  horses,  and  having  overtaken  the  Lacedae- 
monians, pressed  them  closely. 

58  Meanwhile  Mardonius,  understanding  that  the  Greeks  had 
departed  under  favour  of  the  night,  and  seeing  the  field 
deserted,  called  Thorax  of  Larissa  and  his  brothers  Eury- 
pylus  and  Tharsydei'us  3,  to  whom  he  said,  "  Sons  of  Aleuas, 
"  what  will  you  say,  now  that  you  see  yonder  places  deserted  ? 
"  For  you,  their  neighbours,  said  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
"  never  fled  from  battle,  but  were  the  first  in  matters  of  war  ; 
"  those  men  whom  you  have  seen  erewhile  change  their  sta- 
"  tion,  and  who,  as  we  now  all  may  see,  have  in  the  last  night 
"run  away.  When  it  behoved  them  to  contend  in  battle 
"  with  men  truly  valiant,  they  have  proved,  that,  being  them- 
"  selves  worthless  *,  they  have  obtained  distinction  only  among 
"  worthless  Greeks.  I  had  many  excuses,  for  you  at  least 
"  who  are  inexperienced  of  the  Persians,  when  I  heard  you 
"  vaunt  those  by  whom  you  did  know  something  had  been 
"  done  ;  but  I  was  more  astonished  at  Artabazus,  both  that 
"  he  should  fear  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that,  fearing  them, 


9  ftuSnt  signifies  "  step  by  step;"  that  respecting  the  Oeroe;  but  if  we  adopt 

is  to  say,  keeping  the  step  like  soldiers  :  the  explanation  given  at  the  beginning 

this  word  has  been  translated  "  slowly,"  of  note  2,  page  324,  we  shall  find  in  this 

which    is    inaccurate,   for    in    Xenoph.  passage  an  additional  argument  against" 

Analx  4,  6,  25,  occurs  the  phrase  /3a3>,»  the  tract  of  ground  mentioned  by  the 

retx,u  IVivifftcu.     Translat.  historian,  chap.  51.   being  washed   on 

1  The  island  of  Oeroe  was  only  ten  both  sides  by  one  and  the  same  river. 

stades  from  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  as  Translat. 

we  have  seen  higher  up,  chap.  50.    But         2  That  is  to  say,  to  annoy  the  Greeks 

in  taking  the  road  by  the  heights,  in  when  they  were  drawing  water,  and  to 

order  to  avoid  the  Persian  cavalry,  Pau-  gall  them  by  flights  of  arrows. 
samas  must  have   lengthened  his  way         3  See  chap.  i.  of  this  book,  and  vii.  6. 
consuierably.   Larcher.     This  remark  of        4  oft't,(S,  "  men  of  no  consideration." 

Larcher  was  made,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.   634,  or 

increase  the  probability  of  his  conjecture  sect.  437,  ofe.  1,  2d  paragraph. 
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"  he  should  make  such  a  dastardly  proposal,  as  that  it  be- 
"  hoved  us  to  shift  our  station,  and  go  to  be  besieged  in  the 
"  citadel  of  Thebes  ;  which  the  King  shall  learn  from  me 
"  hereafter.  But  of  this  we  shall  speak  elsewhere  :  we  must 
"  not  now  permit  the  enemies  to  execute  their  intentions  ; 
"  they  must  be  followed  up  until  they  be  overtaken,  and  give 
"  us  satisfaction  for  all  they  have  done  to  the  Persians."  — 
Having  so  said,  he  led  the  Persians  on  in  double  quick  time,  59 
making  them  cross  the  Asopus,  and  follow  on  the  track  of  the 
Greeks,  as  if  in  truth  they  were  running  away  ;  he  directed 
his  pursuit  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  only,  for 
he  could  not,  by  reason  of  the  hills,  see  the  Athenians,  who 
were  winding  along  the  plain.  The  rest  of  the  commanders 
of  the  barbarian  divisions,  seeing  the  Persians  rushing  on  in 
chase  of  the  Greeks5,  all  forthwith  lifted  up  their  banners, 
and  followed  each  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him6,  without 
keeping  any  order  or  line.  Thus  with  clamorous  confusion 
they  hastened  on,  as  if  they  expected  to  swallow  up  the 
Greeks. 

Meanwhile  Pausanias,  being  closely  pressed  by  the  cavalry,  60 
sent  a  horseman  7  to  the  Athenians,  and  sai<j  this  :  "  Athenian 
"  soldiers,  now  that  the  mightiest  contest  lies  before  us,  whe- 
"  ther  Greece  shall  be  free  or  enthralled,  we  are  betrayed, 
"  I  mean  we  Lacedaemonians  and  you  Athenians,  by  the  - 
"confederates,  who  during  the  last  night  have  run  away. 
"  Now  therefore  what  we  have  to  do  is  determined  ;  it  is  to 
"  resist  as  gallantly  as  we  can,  and  stand  by  one  another. 
"  Therefore,  if  at  first  the  cavalry  had  fallen  on  you,  it  would 
"  have  been  the  duty  of  us,  and  of  the  Tegeans  likewise,  who 
"  with  us  have  not  betrayed  Greece,  to  hasten  to  your  suc- 
"  cour;  but  now,  as  the  whole  body  has  advanced  against  us, 
"  it  is  iust8  that  you  should  come  to  the  defence  ot  the  divi- 
"  sion  which  is  mostly  pressed.  If,  however,  you  your- 
"  selves  are  so  situated,  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  give 
«  us  any  assistance9,  do  us  the  favour  to  send  the  bowmen; 


Matthi*,  G,  Gram*.  P-  805,  or    ^j^  countries  are 
|ff  G,  Gramm.  p.  45,  o,    -  -r^^a^n^ 


d°  so  and 


make  mention  of  it.     These  horsemen,     so.       ?«     >^-  <        rf  the  fir8t 

therefore,   mentioned    here  and    there, 
were  in  all  probability  nothing  but  mes-     voli 
sengers,  mounted  for  greater  convemency 
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/ 

"  we  acknowledge,  that  in  this  war  you  shew  by  far  the 
"  greatest  zeal *,  and  therefore  doubt  not  but  you  will  attend 

61  "-to  this  request." — As  soon  as  the  Athenians  heard  this, 
they  hastened  to  their  assistance,  and  to  defend  them  to  their 
best.     But  when  they  were  already  proceeding  for  that  pur- 
pose,  the  Greeks  who  held  with  the  King,   and   had  been 
arrayed  against  them,  began  the  attack,  so  that  they  could  no 
longer  afford  any  assistance,  being  harassed  by  the  division 
which  pressed 2  upon  them.     Thus  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Tegeans,  being  unassisted,  (the  former,  with  the  light  armed 
men,  were  fifty  thousand 3,  and  the  Tegeans  three ;  for  these 
latter  would  never  separate  from  the  Lacedaemonians,)  offered 
sacrifice,  intending  to  engage  Mardonius  and  the  forces  with 
him.     As  the  victims  shewed  nothing  favourable,   many  of 
them  in  the  mean  time  fell,  and  many  more  were  wounded ; 
for   the    Persians,    fencing   themselves    behind    their   wicker 
shields4,  let  fly  such  showers  of  arrows,  that,  the  Spartans 
being  much    harassed,  and   the  victims    still   remaining  un- 
favourable,  Pausanias  cast   a   look  on  the   Heraeum  of  the 
Plataeans,  and  invoked   the  goddess,  beseeching  her  not  to 
deceive  their  hopes. 

62  While  he  was  yet  making  this  invocation,  the  Tegeans  first 
marching  forwards,  advanced  to  the  barbarians.    Immediately 
after  Pausanias's  prayer,  the  victims  became  favourable  to  the 

1  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  829,  or  such  addition  to  stop  the  progress  of  an 
sect.  547,  2,  2d  paragraph.  arrow  or  javelin.     Bellanger,  though  he 

2  ro  vrfemifiuei,  for  el  *-£ixrxtiptrei,  or  probably  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
to  <rf3<r*£//*s»a»  pi^as  *»»  ffr^nTev.     So  in  a  gabion,  has  given  such  a  good  descrip- 
vii.  209,  we  have  seen   ra  vvapiw  for  tion  of  this  mode   of  defence,  that   I 
ray;  vtnpiwrKs,  where  I   referred  the  shall  present  my  readers  with  his  ob- 
reader  to  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  394,  servations. 

or  sect.  269,  2d  paragraph.  "  ffo^avris  to.  yi^ct.     I  understand 

3  See  the  table  of  the  forces  at  the    by  this  expression,  that  they  made  them- 
second  position:  selves  a  rampart  of  their  bucklers,  taken 

Spartans  .  .  .  5,000  from  their  arms  and  piled  before  them. 

Light- armed  Helots  .  35,000  This  military  manoeuvre  is  not  much 

Heavy-armed  Lacedaem.  5,000  known;  but  Herodotus  himself  induces 

Light-armed  Lacedaem.  5,000  us  to  take  his  expression  in  this  sense. 

— ' 1.  He  adds,  that  the  combat  took  place 

50,000  near  this  sort  of  rampart,  jrigi  c«  y«j£«, 

chap.  61.   and    that    those  gerra  were 

4  These  gerra  of  the  Persians  do  not  swept  down  by  the  Greeks,  ut  raira. 
appear  to  have  been  of  any  use  ip  close  tv.xruxit.    2.  He  determines  the  sense 
fighting,  but  to  have  served  nearly  the  of  the  expression,  in   speaking   of  the 
purpose  of  what  we  now  call  gabions,  battle  of  Mycale,  chap.  98,  fonfe£it*af 
that  is  to  say,  baskets  about  four  feet  <r«.  -yi^a  i^xas  i7»«i  e-<fi,  "  they  placed 
over,  and  five  or  six  high,  which,  being  their  gerra  side   by  side  to  serve  as  a 
filled  with  earth,  are  placed  upon  bat-  rampart;"   again,  chap.   101,   he  says, 
teries,  &c.     Our  gabions  are  filled  with  the  Persians  defended  themselves  as  long 
earth,  which  serves  to  deaden  the  balls;  as   the  gerra    remained  standing,"  &c. 
but"  those  of  the   Persians  needed   no  Trandat. 
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Lacedaemonians:  this  having  at  length  taken  place,  they 
likewise  advanced  against  the  Persians,  and  the  Persians 
against  them,  after  casting  aside  their  bows.  The  engage- 
ment began  near  the  bucklers,  and  when  these  were  swept 
down,  a  contest  still  sharper  took  place  by  the  precinct  of 
Ceres,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  till  at  last  they  came  to 
engage  hand  to  hand  ;  for  the  barbarians  laying  hold  on  the 
javelins,  had  shivered  them.  In  spirit  and  in  strength  the 
Persians  were  not  inferior,  but  they  were  light  armed  ;  they 
were  likewise  inexperienced,  and  not  comparable  to  their 
adversaries  in  skill.  They  dashed  forward  one  at  a  time,  or 
ten  at  a  time,  and  collecting  in  parties  more  or  less  numerous, 
fell  upon  the  Spartans,  and  perished.  —  In  the  quarter  where  63 
Mardonius  was,  fighting  on  a  white  horse,  and  having  around 
his  person  one  thousand  men,  chosen  from  the  most  valiant  of 
the  Persians,  there  they  pressed  most  strongly  on  their  adver- 
saries. So  long  a  time,  accordingly,  as  Mardonius  survived, 
they  resisted,  and  fighting,  sent  down  many  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  but  when  Mardonius  went  down,  and  the  division 
stationed  around  him,  although  the  most  valiant,  had  fallen, 
all  the  rest  took  to  flight,  and  yielded  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
For  their  dress5  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  them,  being 
without  bucklers,  and  light  armed6,  they  had  to  contend  with 
heavy  armed  troops.  —  Here,  according  to  the  oracle  7,  the  64 
price  of  Leonidas's  blood  was  paid  to  the  Spartans  by  Mar- 
donius ;  and  the  noblest  victory  of  all  that  we  know  of  was 
won  by  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  and  grandson  of 
Anaxandrides  ;  (the  names  of  his  ancestors  I  have  mentioned 
above,  when  speaking  of  Leonidas  8,  as  they  were  the  same.) 
Mardonius  fell  by  the  hands  of  Aimnestus,  a  man  of  renown 
in  Sparta,  who,  some  time  subsequent  to  the  Medic  war,  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  men,  engaged  with  the  united 
forces  of  the  Messenians  at  Stenyclerus,  and  fell  himself, 
together  with  the  three  hundred.—  The  Persians,  being  turned  05 
to  flight  at  Plataea  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  fled  in  complete 

5  Larcher  adds  the  words,  «  leur  habit    armed."  When  the  Persians  had  thrown 


fines  the 
which 


s  the  meaning  o        rt*     ger       ,          .  .        , 

ich,    therefore!  cannot  signify  "  un-        «  Refer  to  v,,.  204. 
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disorder  towards  their  own  camp,  and  to  the  wooden  wall 9 
which  they  had  erected  in  the  territory  of  Thebes.  It  is  to 
me  a  wonder,  that,  as  they  fought  by  the  grove  of  Ceres,  not 
one  of  the  Persians  should  have  been  known  either  to  have 
entered  or  died  there,  whereas  the  greater  number  fell  on 
profane  land  round  the  sacred  precinct.  I  imagine,  if  indeed 
it  is  allowable  to  imagine  any  thing  respecting  divine  matters, 
I  imagine,  I  say,  that  the  goddess  would  not  receive  them, 
because  they  had  fired  her  holy  fane  *  at  Eleusis.  Such  was 
the  issue  of  this  battle. 

66  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  had  at  the  very  first  been 
displeased  at  Mardonius  being  left  by  the  King,  and  after- 
wards, in  spite  of  his  many  arguments  to  dissuade  him  from 
giving  battle,  had  not  succeeded-     Displeased  at  the  opera- 
tions of  Mardonius,  he  took  the  following  measures :  he  had 
no  inconsiderable  command,  having  with  him  as  many  as  forty 
thousand  men  ;  accordingly,  when  the  engagement  took  place, 
he,  well  knowing  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  battle,  drew 
up  his  men,  and  advanced,  previously  giving  his  commands, 
that  they  should  all  follow  whither  he  should  lead,  and  at  the 
same  pace  they  should  see  him   take8.     Having  first  given 
those  orders,  he  led  on  his  men,  as  if  forsooth 3  to  join  the 
battle ;  but  advancing  on  his  Toad,  he  saw  the  Persians  flying ; 
accordingly  he  no  longer  led  on  his  men  in  the  same  order, 
but  ran  away  as  fast  as  possible,  flying  neither  to  the  wooden 
fort,  nor  to  that  of  Thebes,  but  towards  Phocis,  anxious  to 

67  reach  as  speedily  as  possible  the  Hellespont. — Although  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  on  the  King's  side  behaved  with  voluntary 
cowardice,   the   Bosotians  fought   with   the  Athenians  for  a 
considerable  time ;  for  those  of  the  Thebans  that  held  with 
the  Medes4  acted  with  no  small  energy,  fighting,  and  shewing 
nothing  of  cowardice,  so  much  so,  that  out  of  their  number 
three  hundred  of  the  first  and  most  valiant  fell  there  by  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians ;  but  when  they  likewise  were  turned 
to  flight,  they  fled  to  Thebes,  and  not  in  the  same  disorder  as 
did  the  Persians  and  the  throng  of  other  combatants,  who  had 

68 neither  fought  nor  achieved  any  thing. — It  is  evident5  to  my 
mind,  that  all  the  affairs  of  the  barbarians  depended  on  the 
Persians ;  since 6  at  this  time,  even  before  they  had  engaged 

9  See  chap.  15,  of  this  book.  who  did  nat  hold  with  the  Mede;  see 

1  ri  i^ai  <ri  aiaxrfftn.     See   V'alck.     chap.  86,  of  this  book. 

Not.  and  Schweig.  Var.  Lect.  5  JflA,«7,  impersonally,  as  perhaps  in 

2  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  451,  ii.  117.     See  however  p.  151,  note  5.  of 
or  sect.  315,1.  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

3  See  p.  63,  note  3,  of  this  volume.  6  il, "  quandoquidem,  quoniam.''  Schu:. 

4  There   were  some  of  the  Thebans     Lei.  Herod,  roc.  ««',  4. 
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with  the  foes,  they  took  to  flight,  because  they  saw  the  Per- 
sians do  so.  Thus  then  all  fled,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Breotian  cavalry  and  the  rest  of  the  horse.  This  corps  was 
likewise  of  great  service  to  the  fugitives,  keeping  always  close 
to  the  enemy,  and  covering  the  flying  army  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  Greeks.  —  The  conquerors  accordingly  followed  up,  pur-  69 
suing  and  slaughtering  the  soldiers  of  Xerxes;  and  during 
this  confusion,  tidings  came  to.  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  who 
were  arrayed  about  the  Heraeum  7,  and  had  kept  aloof  from 
the  action,  that  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  that  Pausa- 
nias's  party  had  conquered.  Hearing  this,  the  Corinthians8, 
without  observing  any  order,  took  the  road  leading  straight 
down  to  the  precinct  of  Ceres,  across  the  root  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  hills;  the  Megareans  and  Phliasii  along  the 
plain,  which  was  the  most  level  of  the  two  roads.  But  when 
the  Megareans  and  Phliasii  were  drawing  near  the  enemy, 
the  horse  of  the  Thebans,  commanded  by  Asopodorus,  the 
son  of  Timander,  seeing  them  come  on  without  any  order, 
pushed  their  horses  towards  them,  and  charging,  sent  down 
six  hundred  of  their  number,  and  pursuing  the  rest,  drove 
them  headlong  into  the  defile  of  Cithseron.  Thus  those  six 
hundred  perished  ingloriously. 

The  Persians  and  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  having  fled  to  70 
the  wooden  wall,  ascended  on  the  towers  before  9  the  arrival 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  having  so  done,  prepared  to 
defend  the  wall  to  their  best  l.  The  Lacedaemonians  having 
come  up,  a  sharp  fight  ensued  before  the  rampart;  and  in 
fact,  until  the  Athenians  arrived,  the  barbarians  kept  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  bay,  and  had  by  far  the  best,  as  the 
assailants  knew  nothing  of  the  attack  of  fortified  places; 
but  when  the  Athenians  joined  them,  a  furious  attack  took 
place  which  lasted  for  a  long  time.  At  last,  after  a  va- 
liant and  well  supported  attack,  the  Athenians  scaled  the 
wall  and  made  a  breach,  by  which  the  Greeks  poured  in. 
The  Teo-eans  were  the  first  that  entered  the  fortified  m- 
closure  ;  °and  they  it  was1  who  plundered  the  tent  of 


i»«5«W  K,  "se  haterent  de  fortifier 
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nius,  and  among  other  things  which  they  got  out  of  it  was  the 
manger  for  the  horses,  all  of  brass  and  deserving  to  be  seen. 
This  manger  of  Mardonius  the  Tegeans  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Alea;  the  other  things  which  they  ob- 
tained they  conveyed  to  the  same  place  as  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks3.  But  now  the  wall  was  fallen,  the  barbarians  no 
longer  kept  in  a  body,  neither  did  any  one  recal  his  valour. 
They  were  stupified  with  terror,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
when  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of  men  were  hemmed  in  a 
narrow  space ;  and  such  an  easy  opportunity  was  afforded 
the  Greeks  of  slaughtering,  that  out  of  the  whole  which, 
excepting  the  forty  thousand4  with  which  Artabazus  had  fled, 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand,  not  even  three  thousand 
survived :  the  total  loss  of  the  Lacedaemonians  from  Sparta 5 
in  the  engagement  was  ninety-one ;  that  of  the  Tegeans  six- 
teen ;  that  of  the  Athenians  fifty-two. 

Of  the  barbarians,  the  Persian  infantry,  and  the  horse  of 
the  Sacae,  distinguished  themselves  most;  as  an  individual, 
Mardonius  is  said  to  have  shewn  the  greatest  valour.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  Lacedaemonians  exceeded  in  prowess,  albeit 
the  Athenians  and  Tegeans  displayed  great  valour.  This  I 
can  deduce  only  from  this  fact,  (for  all  those  three  nations 
overthrew  the  enemies  arrayed  against  them,)  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians engaged  with  the  more  valiant  part  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  and  conquered  them.  The  most  valiant,  by  far  in  my 
opinion,  was  Aristodemus;  the  same  who  having  been  the 
only  one  saved  from  the  three  hundred  at  Thermopylae  G,  had 
been  held  in  disgrace  and  contempt;  next  to  him  were  particu- 
larly distinguished  by  their  valour,  Posidonius,  and  Philocyon, 
and  Amompharetus  the  Spartan.  But  nevertheless,  when  it 
was  canvassed  who7  of  their  number  had  shewn  himself  most 
valiant,  the  Spartans  who  were  present  at  the  action  affirmed, 
that  Aristodemus,  in  consequence  of  his  guilt,  evidently 
wished  to  die,  and  therefore,  like  a  man  beside  himself, 
quitting  the  ranks,  achieved  great  actions ;  whereas  Posido- 
nius, without  any  wishr  to  die,  had  behaved  with  valour ;  and 
so  far  he  was  the  better  man  :  this,  however,  they  may  per- 
haps say  through  envy8.  All  those  whom  I  have  mentioned 
of  the  men  that  fell  in  this  field  were  honoured,  saving  Ari- 
stodemus, and  he,  having  resolved  to  die  in  consequence  of 

3  if  T/uu-ro   -raift  ,"EX>.»)<r/.     Matthias,         6  See  vii.  229,  230,  231. 

Gr.  Gramm.  p.  538,  or  sect.  386,  1.  1  gt  for  r'n.    Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 

4  Supply  fiupada*  (from  pvpalis  be-     p.  485. 

fore)  after  ruro-d^av.   ,  Lareher.  8  Matth'ue,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  754,  or 

5  Matthia;,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  393,  or    sect.  514. 
sect.  268. 
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the  guilt  I  have  mentioned,  was  not  honoured. — The  above  72 
then  were  those  who  obtained  the  greatest  renown  at  Plataea. 
For  Calibrates  who  was  in  the  camp,  the  handsomest  of  the 
Greeks  of  that  day 9,  not  only  of  the  Lacedaemonians  them- 
selves, but  even  of  all  the  Greeks,  died  out  of  action ;  for  at 
the  time  Pausanias  was  sacrificing,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
ribs  by  an  arrow  as  he  was  seated'  in  the  line ;  the  others  then 
engaged,  while  he  being  taken  off  regretted  his  death,  and 
observed  to  Arimestus  the  Plataean,  that  he  did  not  grieve  at 
dying  for  Greece,  but  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  use 
his  arm,  and  it  had  not  been  granted  him  to  achieve  some 
deed  worthy  of  himself,  anxious  as  he  was  to  do  so. — Of  the  73 
Athenians,  it  is  related  that  Sophanes,  the  son  of  Eutychides, 
belonging  to  the  canton  of  Decelea,  reaped  great  glory  ;  the 
Deceleans,  as  the  Athenians  themselves  state,  had  of  old 
performed  an  action  which  has  profited  them  ever  since ;  for 
that  in  early  times,  the  Tyndaridae  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  invaded  Attica  in  search  of  Helen,  and  drove  away  the 
people,  not  being  able  to  discover  where  Helen  had  been 
carried  to ;  at  that  time  they  relate  that  the  Deceleans,  or  as 
others  represent,  Decelus  himself,  offended  at  the  insolence  of 
Theseus1,  and  fearing  for  the  whole  territory  of  the  Athe- 
nians, discovered  the  whole  business  to  them,  and  took  them 
to  Aphidnae,  which  Titacus,  a  native  of  the  country,  delivered 
up  to  the  Tyndaridae.  Tn  consequence  of  this  action,  immu- 
nity and  precedence  continued  uniformly  down  to  the  present 
day,  to  be  assigned  to  the  people  of  Decelea  at  Sparta,  so 
that  in  the  war  that  occurred  many  years  subsequent  to  these 
events  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians,  when 
the  Lacedaemonians  ravaged  the  rest  of  Attica,  they  refrained 
from  Decelea. — Of  Sophanes,  who  was  of  the  above  canton,  74 
and  who  at  this  period  surpassed  the  Athenians  in  valour, 
there  are  two  reports.  One,  that  he  carried  an  iron  anchor 
fastened  from  the  girdle  of  his  cuirasse  by  a  brass  chain  ; 
which  anchor,  whenever  he  approached  near  the  enemy,  he 
cast  before  him,  in  order  the  enemies  in  charging2  upon  him 
might  not  push  him  aside  ;  and  when  the  flight  of  the  adversa- 
ries took  place,  he  took  up  the  anchor  and  pursued.  Such  is  the 
first  report ;  the  other,  contradictory  to  that  just  mentioned, 
states  that  he  bore  as  a  device  an  anchor  on  his  shield,  which 

9  MtoJumc  must  be  taken  in  its  direct  x>f  his  best  tragedies,  the  Iphigenia'  in 

sense,  "handsome;"  for  Plutarch  calls  Aulis.     Tramlat. 

him  ,i'«  rtua.™  <EXX*W     Larcher.  "~ '»«'<"«»  J*  «'  "*''  »'  ^"^ 

i  This   rape  of   Helen  by  Theseus,  to  Schweigha-user,  equivalent  t 

previous  to  that  bv  Paris,  has  furnished  «»  i«   TV   «#«  *«'  «J««™  •»  rf" 

Racine  with  a  very  pretty  plot  for  one  «Xi#ciw.     SfW*.  Lti.  tt 
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was  constantly  whirling  round  and  never  at  rest,  and  not  an 
75  iron  anchor  fastened  from  his  cuirasse. — There  is  another 
brilliant  action  that  was  performed  by  Sophanes ;  when  the 
Athenians  were  besieging  ^Egina,  he  challenged  and  slew 
Eurybates  the  Argian,  a  man  who  exercised  the  pentathlon. 
Some  time  subsequent  to  these  events,  this  Sophanes  being 
with  Teagrus,  the  son  of  Glaucon,  at  the  head  of  the  Athe- 
nian army,  met  with  his  death  from  the  Edonians,  at  Datus, 
as  he  was  fighting  for  the  gold  mines. 

7g  The  barbarians  having  been  thus  swept  down  at  Plataea 
by  the  Greeks,  a  female  came  over  to  them ;  who,  when  she 
understood  the  Persians  had  perished,  and  the  Greeks  were 
conquerors,  being  the  concubine  of  Pharandates,  the  son  of 
Teaspis,  a  Persian,  adorned  with  much  gold  both  herself  and 
her  attendants,  and  with  the  most  beautiful  dress  of  all 
present,  stepped  out  of  her  carriage  and  proceeded  towards 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  still  busy  in  slaughter.  Seeing 
Pausanias  directing  all,  and  being  acquainted  with  his  name 
and  country,  as  she  had  often  heard  them  mentioned,  she 
knew  it  must  be  he,  and  taking  hold  of  his  knees,  she  spoke 
these  words :  "  King  of  Sparta3,  save  me,  thy  supplicant, 
"  from  slavery  ;  for  thou  hast  already  thus  far  obliged  me  by 
"  exterminating  these  men,  who  had  no  respect  either  for  gods 
"  or  heroes.  I  am  by  birth  of  Cos,  and  daughter  of  Hege- 
"  torides,  the  son  of  Antagoras.  A  Persian  taking  me  by 
"  force  has  kept  me."  Pausanias  replied  in  these  words : 
"  Madam,  be  of  good  heart,  not  only  as  my  supplicant,  but 
"  more  particularly  if  what  thou  sayest  is  true,  and  thou  art 
"  the  daughter  of  Hegetorides  of  Cos,  who  happens  to  be 
"  my  dearest  friend  of  all  dwelling  in  those  parts."  Having 
so  said,  he  placed  her  for  the  time  in  the  hands  of  the  ephori, 
who  were  present,  and  subsequently  sent  her  to  JEgma,  the 
77  place  where  she  herself  wished  to  go. — Presently  after  the  de- 
parture of  this  lady,  came  the  Mantineans  too  late  for  action; 
and  learning  that  they  had  come  after  the  engagement,  were 
much  grieved,  and  owned  they  were  deserving  of  being  pu- 
nished4; hearing  that  the  Medes  under  Artabazus  had  taken 
flight,  they  pursued  them  as  far  as  Thessaly,  although  the 
Lacedaemonians  wished  to  dissuade  them  from  undertaking 
the  pursuit.  The  Mantineans,  on  their  return  to  their  homes, 
banished  the  leaders  of  the  army  from  the  land.  After  the 
Mantineans  caine  up  the  Elians ;  and  they,  after  expressing 

3  Pausanias  was  not  king;   he  was        *  ££„  .  .    ~^K/JUufen.     Matthias,  Gr. 
only  guardian  to  the  king  his  nephew.     Gramm.  p.  799,  or  sect.  532.  obs.  2. 
See  chap.  10,  of  this  book. 
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the  same  grief  as  the  Mantineans,  returned;  and  on  their 
arrival  home,  they  likewise  banished  their  leaders.  Such 
were  the  events  regarding  the  Mantineans  and  Elians. 

In  the  camp  of  the  ./Eginetae  at  Platsea  was  Lampon,  the  78 
son  of  Pytheas,  one  of  the  first5  men  of  ^Egina;  he  ap- 
proached Pausanias  with  a  most  abominable  proposal;  com- 
ing before  him,  he  addressed  him  thus  with  great  earnestness: 
"  Son  of  Cleombrotus,  thou  hast  wrought  a  deed  truly  super- 
"  human,  both  in  magnitude  and  in  glory;  and  the  divinity 
"  has  granted  thee,  in  rescuing  Greece  to  obtain  renown,  the 
"  greatest  of  all  the  Greeks  we  know.  But  do  thou  complete 
"  likewise  what  remains  to  be  done,  so  that  yet  greater  fame 
"  may  be  thy  share,  and  every  barbarian  may  hereafter  beware 
"  of  undertaking6  wicked  actions  against  the  Greeks.  For 
"  when  Leonidas  fell  at  Thermopylae,  Mardonius  and  Xerxes 
"  severed  his  head,  and  stuck  it  on  a  gibbet;  return  the  like 
(f  for  those  deeds,  and  thou  wilt  have  praise,  not  only  at  the 
"  hands  of  the  Spartans,  but  likewise  of  all  the  others  of  the 
"  Greeks.  For  in  exposing7  Mardonius,  thou  wilt  avenge  thy 
"  uncle  Leonidas."  Such  were  the  words  Lampon  said, 
expecting  to  gratify  the  Spartan.—  But  the  prince  replied  in  79 
these  words:  "My  host  of  ^gina,  I  admire  thy  good  will 
"  and  foresight8;  thou  hast  however  missed  the  right  opinion. 
«•  For  after  extolling  so  highly  me,  and  my  country,  and  my 
"  work,  thou  hast  debased  me  to  the  lowest,  by  advising  me  to 
"  insult  a  dead  body,  and  saying,  that  if  I  do,  so,  I  shall  in- 
"  crease  my  fame.  Such  actions  become  better  the  barbarians 
"  to  do,  than  the  Greeks  ;  and  for  those  deeds  do  we  hate 
"  them.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  I  will  endeavour  to 
"  gratify  neither  the  vEginetae,  nor  any  others  whom  sue! 
"  things  may  please;  it  is  enough  for  me  that  I  please  the 
«  Spartans,  acting  and  speaking  honestly.  Thou  biddesl  ,  me 
«  avenge  Leonidas;  I  say  he  has  been  fully  avenged;  both  he 
«  and  the  others  that  fell  at  Thermopylae  are  avenged  by  th( 
«  death  of  thesecountless  multitudes.  Hereafter,  however  co. 
«  not  before  me  "with  such  a  proposal,  nor  advise  s 


Matthias,  Gr.     533,5. 


and   "suinma  ducum  Atndes,     Ovid.     «'*"  ^  in  the  first  volume 
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"  and  be  thankful9  that  thou  hast  not  met  with  punishment." 
Lampon,  having  received  this  reply,  went  his  ways. 

80  Pausanias  having  made  a  proclamation,  that  no  one  should 
touch  the  booty,  commanded  the   Helots  to  collect    all  the 
things  together.     Scattering  themselves  about  the  camp,  they 
found  tents  full  of  gold  and  silver,  sofas  plated  with  gold  and 
silver,  golden  bowls,  and  saucers,  and  other  drinking  vases. 
They  found  on  waggons  bags,  in   which  were  packed  gold 
and  silver  kettles ;  they  likewise  tore  the  bracelets  and  neck- 
laces1 from  the  bodies  stretched  on  the  field,  together  with 
their  cimeters,  which  were  adorned  with  gold ;  for  of  their 
embroidered  garments  no  account  was  taken,  such  was  the 
abundance   of   the   booty.      Here   the    Helots    stole    much, 
and   sold  it   to   the  aEginetse ;    they  likewise   brought   for- 
ward a  great  quantity,   such  articles  principally  as   it   was 
not  possible  to  secrete;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  great 
riches  of  the  JEginetse  had  their  first  origin,  for  they  pur- 
chased gold  from  the  Helots,  as  if  forsooth  it  had  been  brass. 

81  — When  they  had  brought  together  the  treasures,  and  set 
out  one  tenth  for  the  god  of  Delphi,  from  which  the  golden 
tripod   was    dedicated,    which    stands   on    the    triple-headed 
serpent  of  brass,  close  to  the  altar;   having  likewise  set  out 
one  tenth2  for  the  god  at  Olympia,  from  which  was  consecrated 
the  bronze  Jove,  ten  cubits  high ;  and  another  tenth  to  the 
god  at  the  Isthmus,  from  which  was  made  the  bronze  Nep- 
tune, seven  cubits  high  ;  having,  I  say,  set  out  those  portions, 
they   divided    the   rest   among    themselves,    (each    receiving 
according  to  his  deserts,)  the  concubines  of  the  Persians,  the 
gold,  the  silver,  the  other  precious  things,  and  the  sumpter 
beasts.     What  choice  things  were,  therefore,  given  to  such  of 


9  #«£«>  IffSt,  Viger,  p.  120,  note  18.  point  of  view,  the  subjects  of  monarchies 

The  contrast  between  the  Pausanias  of  far  above  the   members  of  republican 

Herodotus,  the  virtuous  and  gallant  pa-  states,  who  are  ever  ready  to  listen  to 

'triot,  and  the  Pausanias  of  Thucydides,  the  vilest  suggestions  of  wicked  dema- 

the  proud  and  luxurious  aspirant  to  ty-  gogues  and  wild  enthusiasts.     Translat. 
ranny,  may  serve,  not  only  to  statesmen,         "  I  supply  S«*«r»i»  after  l|eX«vT«f,  so 

but  to  private  individuals,  as  a  whole-  that,  according  to  my  translation,  three 

some  lesson.     Translat.  tenths  of  the  whole  booty  were  dedicated 

1  See  viii.  113.    Mardonius  had  par-  to  the  gods.  ,  Larcher  translates  differ- 

ticularly  chosen  the  troops  who   wore  ently,  understanding  only  one  tenth  to 

those  ornaments,  which  therefore  appear  have  been  given  to  the  gods.     Which- 

to  have  been  given   as  a  reward    for  ever  interpretation  is  adopted,  the  moral 

gallant  conduct ;  like  the  medals  in  this  is  the  same,  that  the  truly  brave  are 

country,  and  the  orders  of  the  continental  always  ready  to  attribute  their  success 

states  :  if  such  was  the  case,  we  must  to  the  interposition  of  divine  Providence, 

conclude  that    the    Persians  were  not  and  leave  to  boasting  cowards  the  office 

deficient  in  that  chivalrous  feeling,  which  of  attributing  every  thing  to  human  ef- 

is  the  surest  basis  of  national  honour,  forts.     Translat. 
and  has  generally  elevated,  in  a  moral 
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the  conquerors  who  had  exceeded  in  valour  at  Plataea,  are 
mentioned  by  none,  but  I  suppose,  however,  they  must  have 
been  presented  with  something.  With  regard  to  Pausanias, 
ten  of  every  thing3  were  set  out,  and  presented  to  him,  of 
women,  of  horses,  of  talents,  of  camels,  and,  in  like  manner,  of 
the  rest  of  the  treasures.  —  It  is  likewise  related,  that  the  82 
following  took  place  ;  as  Xerxes  in  his  flight  out  of  Greece 
had  left  to  Mardonius  all  his  furniture  ;  Pausanias,  therefore, 
seeing  Mardonius's  tent  4  furnished  with  gold,  and  with  silver, 
and  with  arrases  of  many  dyes,  gave  orders  to  the  suttlers 
and  cooks,  to  prepare  a  supper  in  the  same  manner  as  if  for 
Mardonius;  when  the  persons  commanded  had  done  so, 
Pausanias,  seeing  gold  and  silver  sofas  with  rich  coverings, 
together  with  gold  arid  silver  tables,  and  the  magnificent 
preparations  for  the  repast  itself,  was  astonished  at  the  riches 
spread  forth,  and  in  joke  commanded  his  own  attendants  to  get 
ready  a  Laconian  supper  ;  the  difference  between  the  two  re- 
pasts being  accordingly  very  great,  it  is  related,  that  Pausanias 
laughing  sent  for  the  Greek  captains  ;  when  they  were  as- 
sembled, pointing  to  the  preparations  made  for  the  two 
suppers,  he  said,  "  Men  of  Greece,  I  have  convened  you  for 
"  the  following  purpose,  being  desirous  of  shewing  you  the 
"  folly  of  the  commander  of  the  Medes  ;  who,  though  he  had 
"  such  fare  as  this,  has  come  to  deprive  us  of  one  thus 
"  miserable."  Such  is  the  speech  Pausanias  is  said  to  have 
made  to  the  Greek  captains.  —  A  long  time  however  after  these  83 
events,  many  of  the  Plataeans  found  likewise/gold  and  silver 
boxes,  and  other  precious  things5.  And  still  later  than  that, 
when  the  bodies  were  stripped  of  the  flesh,  (for  the  Plataeans 


3  This  sense  pf  «&w»  with  numerals 
is  very  frequent  in  Herodotus,  i.  50, 
iii.  18  74.  "The  tenth  of  all"  would 
be  an  absurd  and  unscholarlike  trans- 
lation.  The  meaning  of  the  author  is, 
that  Pausanias  received  ten  women,  ten 
horses,  ten  talents,  ten  camels, 


on  amid  the  horrors  of  the  revolution, 
uncheered  by  the  prospect  of  popular 
applause.  Dearly  connected  as  1  am 
with  his  country,  I  regret  that  I 
hours  should  be  appreciated  only  m 
foreign  lands;  but  I  hope  the  day  w.l 
come,  when  Frenchmen  wiU  see  that 


reader  ;  an  oversight  of  which  few  in-  chensh  the  memory  of 

stances  are  to  be  met  with  in  his  excel-  countryman.     ™** 
lent  work.      As  my  labours  are    now        5  The  genitive  «;.  * 

drawing  to  a  close?  I  hope  I  shall  be  governed  not  ^"J 

permitted  to  express  my  gratitude  for  derstood.     See  Sshweih    Lex 

the  assistance  which  I  ha've  derived  from  Concerning 

the  literary  researches  of  that  learned  254,  note  4, 
gentleman  ;  researches  which  he  carried 
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collected  the  skeletons  in  one  place,)  there  was  found  a  skull 
without  any  seam5,  but  consisting  of  only  one  bone;  there 
was  seen  likewise  a  lower  and  upper  jaw,  with  the  teeth  of 
one  piece,  all  in  one  bone,  both  the  front  teeth  and  the 
grinders  united ;  there  was  likewise  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  five  cubits  high. 

84  On  the  day  following  the  battle,  the  corse  of  Mardonius 
disappeared,  but  by  whose  means,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say 
for  certain  :  for  I  have  heard  of  many  different  individuals, 
and  from  various  places,  who  are  said  to  have  buried  Mardo- 
nius;   I   have  even  known   many   who  received  great  gifts 
from  Artontes,  the  son  of  Mardonius,  for  so  doing.     Which 
of  them  however  it  was  that  took  away  and  buried  the  corse,  I 
have  not.  been  able  to  ascertain ;  even  Dionysaphanes  an  Ephe- 
sian  man  has  the  reputation  to  have  buried  Mardonius.     He 

85  was  therefore  in  this  manner  buried. — The  Greeks,  when  they 
had  shared  the  booty  made  at  the  field  of  Plataea,  buried  their 
own  dead,  each  nation  separately.    The  Lacedaemonians  made 
three  graves;    and  then  they  buried  the  youths6,  in  which 
number   were    Posidonius,    Amompharetus,    Philocyon,    and 
Callicrates ;  in  one  of  the  graves  accordingly  the  young  men 
were  laid,  in  the  second  the  rest  of  the  Spartans,  and  in  the 
third  the  Helots.     In  this  manner   did  the  Lacedaemonians 
bury  their  dead.     The  Tegeans  buried  theirs  all  together  in 
a  separate  spot ;  the  Athenians  did  the  like  with  their  slain, 
as  did  the   Megarians   and   Phliasians,   with  those  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  been  'destroyed  by  the  horse.     Of  the 
above  nations  therefore  the  graves  were  filled  with  bodies. 
With  regard  to  the  tombs  of  the  others  which  we  know  to  be 
at  Plataea,  I  understand  that  those  people,  ashamed  of  their 
absence  from  the  action,  raised  each  an  empty  burrow,  for 
the  sake  of  future  generations.     Indeed  there  is  on  the  spot 
even  the  grave  of  the  ^Eginetae,  which,  I  am  informed,  was 

5  Such  a  skull  used  to  be  seen,  when  editions  of  Herodotus,  does  not  appear 
I  was  a  boy,  in  the  catacombs  of  Paris  ;  to  me  loaded  with  any  difficulty.  I 
whether  it  is  still  there  I  know  not.  wish  to  avoid  discussion  of  matters  which 
Translat.  lie  within  the  proper  province  of  the 
^  6  In  the  text  the  irenes,  from  Pauw's  critic  or  the  antiquarian,  rather  than  of 
conjecture.  The  lp»  or  ttyt,  in  the  Ian-  the  historian ;  yet  I  must  own,  that  I 
guage  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  the  think  the  ingenious  conjectures  of  Vale- 
young  man  or  Jpjj/3«,  from  the  eigh-  kenarius  and  others  upon  this  passage, 
teenth  year  upwards.  The  old  reading  in  the  notes  of  Wesseling's  edition,  all 
was  lyutt,  which  Mr.  Mitford  renders,  more  open  to  objection  than  the  old 
"  those  who  had  borne  sacred  offices,"  reading."  Mitford's  History  of  Greece, 
with  the  following  observation  in  the  vol.  ii.  p.  240,  note  14,  8vo  edition, 
margin:  "  This  obvious  interpretation  of  1822. 
the  term  <{i«j,  which  stands  in  all  the 
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thrown  up,  ten  years  after  the  action,  at  the  request  of  the 
vEginetae,  by  Cleades,  the  son  of  Autodicus,  a  Plataean,  and 
their  representative7. 

When,  therefore,  the  Greeks  had  buried  their  slain  at  86 
Plataea,  they  held  council,  and  determined  upon  immediately 
directing  their  arms  against  Thebes,  and  demanding  the 
surrender  of  such  of  the  inhabitants8  as  had  sided  with  the 
Mede;  and  before  all,  Timegenides  and  Attaginus,  who  were 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  party  :  they  likewise  resolved,  in  case 
the  Thebans  refused  to  deliver  them  up,  not  to  retire  from 
the  city  till  they  had  captured  it.  Having  come  to  the  above 
resolutions,  they  consequently,  on  the  eleventh  day  from  the 
engagement,  arrived  before  Thebes,  and  laid  siege,  summon- 
ing the  inhabitants  to  give  up  the  men.  The  Thebans  refus- 
ing to  deliver  them  up,  the  Greeks  ravaged  their  land,  and 
battered  their  wall.  —  Seeing  the  besiegers  did  nc%  forego  their  87 
depredations,  Timegenides,  on  the  twentieth  day,  addressed 
the  Thebans  thus  :  "  Men  of  Thebes,  since  it  is  so  decreed 
"  by  the  Greeks,  that  they  will  not  raise  the  siege  and  withdraw 
"  before  either  they  have  taken  Thebes,  or  you  have  delivered 
"  us  into  their  hands,  therefore  shall  not  the  Boeotian  land 
"  suffer  any  more  calamities9  on  our  account.  But  if,  being 
"  desirous  of  obtaining  money,  they  demand  us  only  as  a  pre- 
"  tence1,  let  us  give  them  money  from  the  public  chest  ;  for 
"  we  have  not  alone  held  with  the  Medes,  but  so  likewise  did 
"  the  comnlons;  whereas  if  it  is  in  truth  because  they  want 
"  our  persons  that  they  lay  siege,  we  will  present  ourselves 
"  before  them  to  plead  our  cause."  The  Thebans  considered 
that  he  spoke  well,  and  to  the  purpose  ;  wherefore  they  pre- 
sently despatched  a  herald  over  to  Pausanias,  expressing  their 
willingness  to  give  up  the  men.-rWhen  the  two  parties  had  88 
come  to  an  agreement  on  those  conditions,  Attaginus  ran 
away  from  the  town,  and  his  sons  having  been  sent  to  the 
besiegers,  Pausanias  absolved  them  of  guilt,  declaring  that 
the  children  could  not  have  participated  in  Medism  ;  as  for 
the  other  men  whom  the  Thebans  delivered  up,  they2  ima- 

^  I  have  used  the  word  «  represent*    or  «.  f  »M»  ;  2.  I&urfw  «i» 

' 


think  the   word  has  the  latter  of  the     after  <rXi*.  tantum. 

two  senses  mentioned  in  that  note,  ap-  in  S^ 


parently  a  sort  of  consul  or  charge  d'af-    See 
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gined  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  make  their  defence, 
and  flattered  themselves  they  might  escape  by  means  of 
money ;  but  Pausanias,  suspecting  their  intentions,  no  sooner 
had  them  in  his  power,  than  he  disbanded  the  army  of  the 
confederates,  and,  taking  the  prisoners  to  Corinth,  there  put 
an  end  to  their  existence.  Such  then  were  the  events  at 
Plataea  and  Thebes. 

89  Meanwhile  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  in  his  flight 
from  Plataea,  was  already  at  a  considerable  distance.     On  his 
arrival,  the  Thessalians  invited  him  to  their  board3,  and  made 
inquiries  about  the  rest  of  the  army,  as  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  events  at  Plataea ;  Artabazus,  aware  that,  if  he  was  to  tell 
them  the  whole  truth,  with  regard  to  the  contest,  he  himself, 
together  with  his  army,  should  run  the  risk  of  being  cut  off, 
(for  he  thought  that  every  body,  who  was  informed  of  what 
had  taken  prtace,  would  fall  upon  him,)  considering,  I  say, 
this   within   himself,  he  had  communicated  nothing  to  the 
Phocians,  and  now  spoke  thus  to  the  Thessalians,  "  Men  of 
"  Thessaly,  as  you   see,  I  myself  am   making   all   possible 
"  haste  to  arrive  in  Thrace ;  I  am  obliged  to  use  despatch, 
"  having  been  sent  from  the  main  body  on  certain  business, 
"  together  with  these  troops.     You  may  expect  Mardonius 
"  himself  and  his  army  following  at  my  heels.    Do  you  there- 
"  fore  shew  him  hospitality,  and  give  proof  of  your  good  will 
"  towards  us ;  for  it  will  not  repent  you  hereafter  to  have  so 
"  done."     Having  so  spoken,  he  marched  his  army  with  all 
speed  over  Thessaly  and   Macedonia,   straight   for   Thrace, 
cutting  across  by  the  inland  road,  and  in  good  truth  making 
all  haste.     He  reached  at  last  Byzantium,  after  losing  on  his 
road  many  of  his  troops,  who,  having  to  contend  with  famine 
and  disease,  were  cut   down  by  the  Thracians.     From  By- 
zantium he  crossed  over  on  ship  board  :  thus  did  Artabazus 
return  into  Asia. 

90  On  the  very  same  day  that  the  blow  was  struck  at  Plata?a, 
another  rout  of  the  barbarians  took  place  at  Mycale  of  Ionia. 
For  after  the  Greeks  had  taken  up  their  station  at  Delos, 
those,  I  mean,  who  had  come  on  ship  board  with  Leotychides 
the  Lacedaemonian4,  ambassadors  went  to  them  from  Samos ; 
they  were  Lampon,  the  son  of  Thrasycles,  Athenagoras,  the 
son  of  Archestratides,  and  Hegesistratus,  son  of  Aristagoras, 
and  been  despatched  by  the  Samians,  unknown  to  the  Per- 


those  anacoluthia  so  frequent  in  this  au-  3  of  the  form  Itrt  %t'nm  xatiut,  see 

thor ;  el  ,utv  may  however  be  understood  p.  7,  note  3,  of  this-volume. 

of  the  Thebans  themselves,  without  any  *  See  viii.  131,  132. 
grammatical  anomaly. 
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sians,  and  the  tyrant  Theomestor5,  son  of  Androdamas,  whom 
the  Persians  had  nominated  tyrant  of  Samos.  The  delegates 
having  come  into  the  presence  of  the  captains,  Hegesistratus 
spoke,  using  many  and  various  arguments,  as  that,  "  were'the 
"  lonians  but  to  see  the  Greeks,  they  would  detach  them- 
"  selves  from  the  Persians,  and  that  the  barbarians  would  not 
"  abide  their  attack ;  or  that,  supposing  even  they  did  abide 
"  the  attack,  never  would  the  Greeks  meet  with  such  a  booty :" 
at  the  same  time  calling  upon  the  common  gods,  he  exhorted 
them  to  deliver  Grecian  men  from  bondage,  and  to  repel  the 
barbarian  :  "  which,""  he  continued,  "  might  easily  be  done  by 
"  them ;  for  the  ships  of  the  enemy  were  bad  sailers,  and  no 
"  match  for  the  Greeks ;  and  if  they  had  any  suspicion  that 
"  they  were  endeavouring  to  lead  them  on  for  some  crafty 
"  purpose,  they  were  themselves  ready  to  be  taken  aboard  the 
"  Greek  fleet  as  hostages." — As  the  Samian  stranger  continued  91 
to  make  earnest  entreaties,  Leotychides,  whether  he  made  the 
inquiry  from  a  wish  of  receiving  an  omen,  or  that  he  did  so  by 
chance,  Providence  so  ordering,  put  the  following  question : 
"  My  Samian  friend,  what  is  thy  name  ?"  "  Hegesistratus,"  said 
the  other.  Leotychides,  cutting  short  the  rest  of  the  speech, 
whatever  Hegesistratus  might  have  been  about  to  say,  ex- 
claimed, "  I  accept  the  omen,  I  accept  the  hegesistratus6, 
"  my  Samian  friend :  meanwhile  do  thou  thyself,  arid  these 
"  persons  with  thee,  pledge  to  us  your  faith,  swear7  that  the 
"  Samians  will  be  zealous  allies  to  us,  and  then  take  your 
"  departure."— Thus  he  spoke,  and  followed  his  words  by  92 
action  :  for  immediately  the  Samians  pledged  their  faith,  and 
made  oath  of  alliance  with  the  Greeks ;  having  so  done,  two  ot 
the  delegates  bore  away;  for  Leotychides  commanded  Hege- 
sistratus to  sail  with  the  fleet,  regarding  his  name  as  an  omen; 
the  Greeks  suffering  that  day  to  intervene,  had  on  the  follow- 
ing tokens  of  success  in  their  sacrifices ;  their  divine  was 
Deiphonus,  the  son  of  Evenius,  a  native  of  Apolloma;  Apol 
Ionia  I  mean  in  the  Ionian  gulf. 

The  following  event  befel  Evenius,  the  father  of  this  divine.  93 
In  that  town  of  Apollonia  there  are  some  sheep  sacred  to  tj 
sun,  which  of  days  graze  on  the  banks  of  a  river  that  flow 
down  from  mount  Lacmon,  athwart  the  tern  ory  of  Apo  om 
into  the  sea,  near  port  Oricus;  but  of  nights,  some  chosen 
individual,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  citizens,  m  point 

5  See  the  cause  of  his  promotion  to  the    ing  success  into :  nrind 

tyranny,  viii.  85. 

6  'Hwitrpnt  signifies,  "the  leader     volume, 
of  an  armament ;"  hence  the  omen  bod- 
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wealth  and  birth,  keep  watch  over  them,  each  for  the  space 
of  one  year  :  for  the  Apolloniatae  make  great  account  of  these 
sheep,  in  consequence  of  some  oracle.  They  are  folded  within 
a  cavern  at  some  distance  from  the  town  ;  here  accordingly 
upon  a  time  this  Evenius  was  selected  to  keep  watch  ;  and  one 
night  he  having  fallen  asleep  on  his  watch,  some  wolves  entered 
the  cavern  and  destroyed  about  sixty  of  the  sheep:  when 
Evenius  saw  what  had  happened,  he  held  his  peace,  and  men- 
tioned it  to  nobody,  having  it  in  mind  to  purchase  others  and 
substitute  them.  He  could  not  however  keep  it  hidden  from 
the  Apolloniatae,  who,  as  soon  as  they  found  it  out,  brought 
him  to  judgment8,  and  decreed,  that  since  he  had  fallen  asleep 
on  his  watch,  he  should  be  deprived  of  sight.  But  after  they 
had  blinded  Evenius,  immediately  their  flocks  would  no 
longer  yean,  neither  would  their  land  bear  any  crops.  But, 
when  they  consulted  the  prophets  at  Dodone  and  Delphi, 
respecting  the  cause  of  their  present  calamity,  an  admonition 
was  given  them9;  the  prophets  declared,  "that  they  had 
"  unjustly  deprived  of  sight  Evenius,  the  guardian  of  the 
"  sacred  sheep  ;  since  they  themselves1  had  sent  the  wolves  ; 
"  and  would  not  cease  to  avenge  Evenius  until  they  had 
"  made  atonement  such  as  he  himself  might  choose,  and 
"  vouchsafe  to  accept.  That  when  that  was  done,  they 
"  themselves  would  give  Evenius  such  si  gift,  that,  blessed 
"  therewith,  many  of  mankind  should  hold  him  happy  V  — 
94  Such  was  the  response  made  to  them  ;  and  the  Apolloniatae 
keeping  it  secret,  commissioned  some  individuals  among  the 
citizens  to  arrange  the  matter  ;  this  they  did  for  them  in  the 
following  manner.  Evenius  being  seated  on  the  senatorial 
bench3,  they  drew  near  him,  and  sat  down  by  his  side,  and 


8  See  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  916,  cording  to    the   beautiful  simplicity  of 
or  sect.  593,  last  paragraph.     I  have  re-  ancient  eloquence,  must  be  referred  to 
peatedly  directed  the  reader's  attention  the  two  gods,  that  is  to   sav,  Jupiter 
to  this  form  of  speech,  and  do  so  now  Dodonsus  and  Apollo  Delphicus. 
again,  because  Valckenaer  has  selected  ~   Construction  :    avrei  \urw    Eimtla 
this  instance  for  a  note.    Schweighseuser  $«'«•<»  raixvrnt  T«»  (for  5»)  ?#«»*•«    /&/» 
compares  Jhe  form  with  the  Latin,  "  sub  iraXXauf  &d£uva»  futKcugifT,. 

judice  lis  est;"  the  opposite  is  frequent  3  We  have  seen  the  expression  »v  tuxu 

in   English,   "to   put  a  man  upon  his  xu-rnptvis   in  vi.  63,  which  passage,  I 

trial."     Tramlut.  take  it,  determines  the  meaning  of  the 

9  I  have  followed    Schweighaeuser's  expression  in  this  place.     The  ffuxei  was 
interpretation  :  see  his  note.    It  is  cer-  a  form  or  bench,  with  places  for  many 
tain,  that  in  vi.  63,  the  same  word  wjo-  sitters  ;  it  came  to  be  used  metaphorically 
0«»Tov  is  used  without  any  allusion  to  precisely  as  in  English,  "the  bench,  ' 
prophecy,  but  rather  to  an  admonition  for  the   assembly   of   magistrates:    the 
relating  to  what  is  to  be  done.  fuxas   or  "bench"   for  the    aristocracy 

1  The  prophets  (see  p.  248,  note  2,  of  assembled,  the  ayefri  or  "  market-place" 

this  volume)  speak  in  the  name  of  the  for  the  commons  assembled.     Tramlat. 
gods  themselves;    nvrtl,   therefore,  ac- 
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entered  with  him  in  conversation  upon  different  subjects,  till 
at  last  they  came  to  express  their  compassion  at  his  sufferings; 
thus  having  artfully  drawn  him  upon  the  subject,  they  aslTcd 
him  "  what  compensation  would  he  take,  supposing  the  Apol- 
"  loniatae  were  willing  to  undertake  to  make  atonement  for 
"  what  they  had  done."  Evenius,  who  had  not  heard  of  the 
oracle,  said,  that  if. he  had  to  choose,  and  "any  one  would  ' 
"  give  him  certain  fields  of  the  citizens,  (naming  those  who 
"  he  knew  possessed  the  two  best  estates  in  Apollonia;)  and 
•"  would  add  thereto  a  certain  residence,  (that  which  he  knew 
"  to  be  the  handsomest  of  the  town ;)  if,  he  said,  he  were  put 
"  in  possession  of  those,  he  would  thenceforth  forego  his 
"  wrath,  and  that  satisfaction  would  be  all  he  desired."  Such 
was  the  reply  he  made,  and  those  seated  by  his  side  made 
answer  eagerly  :  "  Evenius,  this  atonement  then,  in  obedience 
"  to  the  oracle  pronounced,  do  the  Apolloniatse  offer  thee  for 
"  having  blinded  thy  eyes."  Evenius  accordingly  then,  un- 
derstanding the  whole  matter,  was  highly  indignant  at  having 
been  so  deceived;  but  the  citizens  purchased  the  property, 
which  he  had  elected,  from  its  holders,  and  gave  it  him ;  and 
immediately  from  that  time  he  was  inspired  with  powers  of 
divination,  so  that  he  became  renowned. 

Accordingly  Deiphonus,  who  was  son  to  the  above  Evenius,  95 
having  been  brought  by  the  Corinthians,  officiated  as  divine 
to  the  armament.  I  have  however  likewise  heard  say,  that 
Deiphonus  having  assumed  the  name  of  Evenius's  son,  with- 
out being  so,  went  about  in  Greece  letting  out  his  services4. 
— The  victims  betokening  success  to  the  Greeks,  they  got  9C 
their  ships  under  weigh,  and  stood  from  Delos  to  Samos,  and 
when  they  were  arrived  off  Calami,  in  the  Samian  territory, 
they  tootc  up  their  moorings  near  the  Herseum,  in  that 
quarter,  and  made  ready  for  action  on  sea.  But  the  Persians, 
understanding  they  were  making  towards  them,  permitted  the 
Phoenician  squadron  to  proceed  homeward,  and  got  the  rest  of 
their  fleet  under  weigh  for  the  continent ;  for  after  consulting 
together,  they  resolved  not  to  engage  by  sea,  as  they  did  not 
regard  themselves  as  equal  to  the  task;  they  therefore  made 
for  the  continent,  in  order  they  might  be  under  protection  of 
their  land  forces  at  Mycale ;  which,  according  to  the  orders 
of  Xerxes,  had  been  left  there  by  the  main  body  to  serve  as  a 


from  Reiskius's  conjecture,  adopted  by 


T 
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watch  over  Ionia.  The  number  of  this  detachment  was  sixty 
thousand ;  and  the  commander  was  Tigranes,  who,  in  beauty 
and  height,  was  distinguished  among  the  Persians.  Accord- 
ingly the  naval  captains  determined  to  take  refuge  under  that 
army,  to  haul  their  ships  on  land,  and  open  a  trench,  which 
might  serve  as  a  rampart  to  their  ships,  and  an  escape  for 

97  themselves. — Having  come  to  this  determination,  they  hove 
anchor;    and   when,  after   passing   by    the   precinct   of  the 
Eumenidae,  in  the  territory  of  Mycale,  they  were  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ga?son  and  Scolopceis,  where  stands  a  temple 
of  Ceres  Eleusinian,  built  by  Philistus,  the  son  of  Pasicles, 
who  followed  Neleus,  the  son  of  Codrus,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding   Miletus;    in  that  place,  I  say,  they  hauled  their 
ships   ashore,  and  raised  a  fence  round  them  of  wood  and 
stone,  cutting  down  the  fruit  trees  for  that   purpose;    and 
around  the  fence  they  drove  in  sharp  stakes5.     They  made 
their  preparations  both  for  a  siege  and  for  victory. 

98  The  Greeks,  when   they  understood  the  barbarians  had 
departed  for  the  continent,  were  annoyed  at   their  having 
escaped ;  they  were  likewise  in  doubt  as  to  what  they  should 
do,  whether  they  should  depart  homeward,  or  make  for  the 
Hellespont.     At  last  they  determined  to  do  neither,  but  to 
stand  for   the  main  land.     Having   therefore  prepared  the 
boarding  and  landing  ladders,  and  other  things  necessary  for 
an  action  by  sea,  they  bore  away  for  Mycale.     When  they 
were  come  near  the  enemy's  camp,  and  no  one  came  out  to 
meet  them,  but  they  beheld  the  ships  hauled  up  withinside 
of  the  wall,  and  a  multitude  of  foot  soldiers  arrayed  along 
the    strand ;    then    Leotychides,   making   some  way  a  head 
with  his  ship,  neared  the  land  as  close  as   he   could,  and 
through  a  herald6  addressed  the  lonians,  saying,  "  Men  of 

'  Ionia,  such  of  you  as  can  hear,  listen  to  what  I  say ;  for  no 
"  doubt  the  Persians  understand  nothing  of  the  advice  I  give 
"  you.  When  we  join  battle,  it  will  beheve  every  one7, 
"  first  of  all  things,  to  remember  FREEDOM,  and  next  to  that, 
"  the  watch  word  HEBE.  Let  him  that  hears  me  not,  be  in- 
"  formed  of  my  words  by  those  of  you  that  do  hear."  The 
intention  of  this  proceeding  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 

5  This  was  to  annoy  the  enemy,  if  he  wise  is  absurdly  placed  on  the  south  side 

attempted  the  wall ;  a  sort  of  chevaux  of  the  Gaeson,  whereas  it  should  be  on 

de  frise,  as  it  is  called  in  modern  fortifi-  the  north.     Translat. 

cations:    the  word  <r*«X«^  determines  6  £^  xn^uxas  a-^ywiw.     Matthias, 

for  that  sense.     I  make  the  remark,  be-  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  914,  or  sect.  592,  first 

cause  I  see,  by  the  plan  usually  given  of  paragraph. 

the  battle  of  Mycale,  the  author  is  un-  7  «»«.    See  Matthia:,  Gr.  Gramm. 

derstood  to  mean  posts  or  buttresses  to  p.  703,  or  sect.  487,  2. 
strengthen  the  wall  itself:  the  wall  like- 
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of  Themistocles's  behaviour8  at  Artemisium ;  for  either  those 
words,  remaining  concealed  to  the  barbarians,  might  prevail 
upon  the  lonians,  or  if  reported  to  the  barbarians,  might 
make  them  distrustful  of  the  Greeks  in  their  service. — Leo-  99 
tychides  having  given  this  admonition,  the  Greeks,  in  the 
second  place,  acted  as  follows ;  steering  their  ships  to  land, 
they  debarked  on  the  strand,  and  there  formed.  The  Per- 
sians, seeing  the  Greeks  preparing  for  action,  and  knowing 
that  they  had  admonished  the  lonians,  in  the  first  place  took 
away  the  arms  from  the  Samians,  whom  they  suspected  of 
holding  with  the  Greeks ;  for  some  Athenian  captives,  who 
had  been  left  in  Attica,  and  taken  by  Xerxes's  soldiers,  hav- 
ing arrived  with  the  fleet,  the  Samians  had  ransomed  them 
all,  and  sent  them  back  to  Athens,  with  a  provision  for 
their  voyage;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Samians  were 
held  in  great  suspicion,  having  ransomed  fifty 9  of  Xerxes's 
enemies.  In  the  second  place,  they  stationed  the  Milesians 
to  guard  the  roads  up  to  the  tops  of  Mycale1,  because  for- 
sooth they  were  the  best  acquainted  with  the  country;  the 
fact  was  however,  that  they  acted  so  in  order  to  keep  them  at 
a  distance  from  the  camp.  In  the  above  manner  the  Persians 
took  their  precautions  before  action,  against  such  of  the 
lonians  as  they  suspected2  might  make  some  attempt,  if  they 


8  See  viii.  22.    He  alludes  to  the  in- 
scription  on  the  rocks,  about  the  Arte- 
misian  roadstead. 

9  We  say  in  English,  as  every  body 
knows,  "  fifty  head  of  cattle." 

i  The  field  of  action  was  this.  A  little 
SE  of  the  island  of  Samos  the  continent 
shoots  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the  Tro- 
gyllian  headland,  from  which  it  bends 
inward,  making  a  bay  lying  due  SE 
from  cape  Trogyllias  to  cape  Posidium, 
near  which  the  Maeander  flows  into  the 
sea.  The  Trogyllian  cape  is  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  lofty  and  rugged  mountain, 
Mycale,  the  highest  in  those  parts;  it 
ranges  along  the  coast,  leaving  between 
its  root  and  the  sea  a  rather  spacious  and 
sandy  flat,  where  the  battle  was  con- 
tested;  this  flat  is  skirted  on  the  SE 
by  the  Gseson,  a  river  which,  flowing 
down  from  the  mountain  range,  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  a  sort  of  pond, 
and  from  thence  into  the  sea.  The  Per- 
sian land  forces  had  formed  OH  the  root 
of  Mycale,  and  in  order  they  might  not, 
in  case  of  a  defeat,  be  cut  off,  had  sent 
the  Milesians  to  guard  the  passes  up  the 


mountain,  by  which,  if  necessary,  they 
might  ensure  their  escape :  the  barbarian 
ships  were  hauled  up  on  the  sea  side, 
and  no  doubt,  as  their  fate  entirely  de- 
pended upon  the  issue  of  the  land  fight, 
were  considered  sufficiently  guarded  by 
the  wall  and  chevaux  de  fnse;  the 
crews  therefore  joined  the  land  troops. 
The  Greek  confederates  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gasson,  and  formed  m  two 
divisions ;  one  headed  by  the  Athenians 
marched  along  the  flat  towards  the 
enemy ;  the  other  headed  by  the  Lace- 
damonians  marched  higher  up  from  the 
sea,  and  wheeling  to  the  left,  marched 
along  the  mountain  slope  to  attack  the 
enemy's  rear,  and  cut  off  his  retreat. 
Thus  the  action  was  commenced  by  tn 
Athenians,  and  completed  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians,  whose  progress  along  tl 
ravines  and  rugged  land  was  not  im- 
peded by  the  Milesians,  according  t 
tPhe  barbarian  plan  of  battle  Translat. 

2  wM*f  with  the  dative.  Mat- 
this,  Gr.  Gramm.p.  555,  or  sect.  394. 
obs.  2. 
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had    the    power;    then    they    placed    together    their    wicker 
bucklers3  to  serve  as  a  rampart. 

100  When,  therefore,  the  Greeks  had   formed,  they  marched 
towards  the  barbarians  ;  and  as  they  were  advancing,  a  ru- 
mour flew  all  through  the  line,  and  a  herald's  wand1  was  seen 
lying  on  the  beach  ;  the  rumour  that  spread  among  them  was 
this,  that  the  Greeks  had  fought  the  army  of  Mardonius  in 
Breotia,  and  conquered.     The  interposition  of  Providence  in 
human  affairs  is  manifest  from  many  proofs  ;  for  at  this  time, 
when,  on  the  same   day5  the  Persians   had  been    routed  at 
Plataea,  they  were  about  to  be  defeated  at  Mycale,  the  report 
reached  the  Greeks  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in  order  that 
the  troops  might  be  inspired  with  much  greater  courage,  and 

101  be  more  eager  to  face  danger.  —  There  was  likewise  another 
coincident  circumstance,  namely,  that  both  engagements  took 
place    near  precincts  of   Ceres  Eleusinian.     For   as  I   have 
before  observed,  one  conflict  took  place  close  to  the  precinct 
of  Ceres  in  the  Plataean  territory,  and  it  was  to  be  the  same 
now  in  the  territory  of  Mycale.    The  report  also  that  came  to 
them  of  the  victory  won  by  the  Greeks  under  Pausanias  Avas 
correct  ;  for  the  battle  of  Plataea  was  fought  while  it  was  yet 
early  in  the  day,  and  that  of  Mycale  in  the  evening  ;  and  no 
long  time  after  they  learnt  for  certain,  that  by  an  extraordi- 
nary coincidence  both  battles  were  fought  on  the  same  day  of 
the  same  month.     Previously  however  to  the  coming  of  the 
report,  they  were  filled  with  terror,  not  so  much  for  them- 
selves as  for  the  Greeks,  lest  Greece  should  stumble  in  her 
contest  with  Mardonius.     Nevertheless,  when  this  omen  had 

3  See  p.  330,  note  3,  of  this  volume.  The  gerron  was  four  cornered,  accord- 

I  do  not  understand  that  these  wicker  ing  to  Xenophon,  and  probably  of  this 

bucklers  or  hurdles  were  piled  one  upon  shape,  ^  ;    if  so,   what  the  historian 

the  other,  but  that  they  were  set  side  by  terms  yaft^av  TO.  <yi{(x,  was  to  place 

side.     From  the  careful  description  that  them  before  the  line  in  the   following 

Herodotns  (vii.  61,  seq.)  has  given  of  manner: 
the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  Per- 
sian  tributaries,  who  marched  in  Xerxes's 


army,  we  may  gather,  that  the  Persians,  Translat. 

in  their  days  of  glory,  had  to  contend  4  xvgvxtur,  a  herald's  staff;  that  is  to 

only    with    light-armed    troops,    whose  say,  a  wand  with  two  serpents  entwining 

principal  weapon   of   offence   was   the  it,  like  Mercury's  caduceus.     Trantlat. 

bow  :  against  such  nations  the  use  of  the  5  Literally,    "  since  not  only  at  this 

gerron  or  gabion  must  have   given  the  time  (the  day  of  the  rout  at  Plataea,  and 

Persian  soldier  a  very  manifest  advan-  that  now  to  be  at  Mycale  coinciding) 

tage;  it  was  however  of  little  or  no  avail  did  the  report  reach  to  the  Greeks  in 

against    the   Greek,   who   prepared   for  this  quarter,  in  order  the  forces  might, 

conflict  hand  to  hand,  marched  up  to  his  &c.  but  likewise  this  other  event  coin- 

enemy,  and  overthrowing  the  gabions,  cided,"  &c.   in  which    «VT«  must  be 

encountered  a  foe  who  had  no  buckler,  regarded  as  pleonastic.      See  Schweig. 

and  only   a  short   lance  and   poniard.  Not. 
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flown  among  their  ranks,  they  advanced  to  the  charge  with 
greater  rapidity  and  more  alacrity.  Accordingly  the  Greeks 
on  one  hand,  and  the  barbarians  on  the  other,  were  eager  for 
battle,  as  the  prize  before  them  which  they  had  to  contend  for 
was  the  Hellespont  and  the  islands. 

The  road  followed  by  the  Athenians  and  those  stationed  102 
in  that  division  with  them,  amounting  to  about  one  half  of 
the  army,  was  along  the  shore,  and  on  the  level  ground ;  that 
taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  those  arrayed  behind  them 
was  along  the  ravine  and  mountain;    at  the  time  therefore 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  making  the  circuit,  those  of 
the  other  wing  were  already6  closing  with  the  enemy.     As 
long  therefore  as  the  wicker  fences  of  the  Persians  remained 
erect,  they  kept  the  assailants  at  bay,  and  had  by  no  means 
the  worst  of  the  battle.     But  when  the  division,  comprising 
the  Athenians  and  their  comrades,  seeing  that  ttye  brunt  must 
fall  to  their  share,  and  not  to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
cheered  one  another,  and  addressed  themselves  more  earnestly 
to  action,  then  did  the  battle  take  another  turn ;  for  they 
swept  down  the  gabions,  and  charging,  fell  in  one  compact 
body  on  the  Persians,  who  stood  their  ground,  and  held  their 
foes  for  some  time  at  arm's  length ;  at  last,  however,  they  . 
fled  to  the  wall.     The   Athenians,  Corinthians,  Sicyonians, 
and  Troezenians,  (for  such  was  the  order  in  which  they  had 
formed,)  followed  up,  and  together  with  the  Persians  burst 
through  the  wall7:  the  rampart  even  being  now  taken,  the 
barbarians  no  longer  had  recourse  to  valour,  but  all  took  to 
flight,  saving  the  Persians ;  these  last,  though  now  but  few  in 
number,  continued  to  fight  with  the  Greeks,  who  were  rush- 
ing within  the  wall.     Of  the  leaders  of  the  Persians,  two  fled, 
and  two  went  down.     Artayntes  and  Ithamitres,  leaders  of 
the  naval  forces,  saved  themselves  by  flight ;  whereas  Mar- 
dontes,  and  Tigranes  8,  general  of  the  land  service,  fell  fight- 
ing.— Still  were  the  Persians  defending  their  ground,  when  103 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  those  with  them  came  up,  and  joined 
their  efforts  towards  completing  the  rout.     Of  the  Greeks 
themselves  a  good  number  fell  on  the  field,  and  among  others 
some  Sicyonians,  together  with  their  captain  Perilaus.     The 
Samian  troops,  who  were  in  the  Mede's  camp,  and  had  been 
stripped  of  their  bucklers9,  as  they  saw  at  the  beginning  that 
the  battle  would  be  sharply  contended  on  either  side,  did  £ 
they  could,  being  desirous  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  Crree 

6  I  can  make  nothing  out  of  l-n;  I     as  the  space  inclosed  by  the  rampart. 
therefore  adopt  the  conjectured  «'$».  See  chap.  95. 

7  ™~v«,   as  is   frequently  the  case,        8  See  vii.  80.  u.  95. 
signifies  here  not  so  much  the  wall  itself,        9  See  chap.  98. 
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The  rest  of  the  lonians,  seeing  the  Samians  begin,  followed 
their  example,  and  seceding  from  the  Persians,  set  upon  the 

104  barbarians. — Orders  had  been  for  their  own  safety  given,  that 
the  Milesians  should  guard  the  paths  for  the  Persians x,  in 
order  that,  should  any  calamity  befall  them,  as  was  actually 
the  case,  they  might,  having  guides,  make  their  escape  to  the 
tops  of  Mycale :  accordingly  the  Milesians  had  been  stationed 
on  that  service,  and  to  the  end  that,  not  being  present  in  the 
camp,   they  might  not  make  any  attempt ;   but  they  acted 
directly  contrary  to  orders ;  guiding  the  fugitives  by  wrong 
roads,  which  led  back  to  the  enemy,  and  at  last  became  their 
greatest  foes  in  the  massacre.     Thus,  accordingly,  did  Ionia 
for  the  second  time  secede  from  the  Persians  2. 

105  In  this  conflict  the  Athenians  exceeded  among  the  Greeks 
in  valour;  and  among  the  Athenians,  Hermolycus,  the  son 
of  Euthynus^a  man  who  had  applied  himself  to  the  boxing 
art 3.     This  same  Hermolycus,  subsequently  to  these  events, 
when  war  was  going  on  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Cary- 
stians,  had  the  fortune  to  die  in  action  at  Cyrnus  of  the 
Carystian  country,  and  was  buried  near  Gerrestus.      After 
the  Athenians,  the  greatest  valour  was  shewn  by  the  Corin- 

106  thians,  Troezenians,   and    Sicyonians. — The  Greeks   having 
slaughtered  most  of  the  barbarians,  some  in  battle,  and  the 
rest  in  their  flight,  set  fire  to  the  ships  and  the  whole  wall, 
after  collecting  together  the  booty  on  the  beach  ;  among  the 
booty  they  found  some  chests  of  money.     Having  therefore 
set  fire  to  the  ships  and  the  rampart,  they  hove  away.     On 
their  arrival  at  Samos,  the  Greeks  held  council  about  trans- 
ferring the  people  of  Ionia,  and  as  to  what  part  of  Greece, 
over  which  they  themselves  were  masters,  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  settle  them  in ;  and  to  abandon  Ionia  to  the  barba- 
rians :  for  it  was  evidently  impossible  for  themselves  to  protect 
and  watch  over  Ionia  for  ever ;  whereas,  unless  they  did  take 
them   under   their   protection,   they  had   no   hope  that  the 
lonians  would  come  off  unpunished  at  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians.    In  consequence  of  which,  the  men  of  rank  among  the 
Peloponnesians  were  of  opinion  that  they  should  drive  from 
the  staples  such  of  the  Greek  nations  as  had  sided  with  the 
Mede,  and  give  their  land  to  the  lonians  to  inhabit.    But  the 
Athenians  were  by  no  means  of  opinion    that  the  Ionian 
people  should  be  transferred,  or  that  the  Peloponnesians4 

1  The  genitive  *Zi  n«£«»>»  must  be    vi.  32. 

construed  with  S/iScuj.     Schweig.  Not.  3  The  pancratium  comprised  boxing 

2  The  lonians  were  subdued  by  Har-     and  wrestling. 

pagus,   i.   164,  seqq.      They  revolted,         4  I  am  obliged  to  supply  after  na»- 
v.  28,  seq.  and  were  once  more  subdued,     xownfflein  some  such  verb  as  X«TW<V,  or 
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had  any  right  to  propose  measures  in  relation  to  the 
Athenian  colonists  :  as  the  Athenians  were  opposed  to  this 
measure,  the  Peloponnesians  gave  up  willingly  the  point,  and 
thus,  accordingly,  they  took  into  the  league  the  Samians, 
Chians,  Lesbians,  and  the  rest  of  the  islanders  who  had  as- 
sisted the  Greeks  in  this  expedition,  binding  them  by  pledges 
and  oaths,  that  they  would  stand  firm,  nor  abandon  the 
cause.  Having  bound  these  by  oaths  5,  they  now  bore  away, 
with  the  intention  of  unmooring  the  bridges,  for  they  thought 
to  find  them  still  stretched :  accordingly  they  made  for  the 
Hellespont. 

The  retreat  of  the  few  barbarians,  who,  being  driven  to  107 
the  heights  of  Mycale,  escaped,  was  directed  towards  Sardis, 
which  they  reached  in  safety.  But  on  the  road,  Masistes, 
the  brother  of  Darius,  the  same  who  was  present  at  the  defeat, 
addressed  much  injurious  language  to  the  general  Artayntes, 
affirming,  among  other  things,  that,  heading  the  army  as  he 
had  done,  he  shewed  himself  more  dastardly  than  a  woman, 
and  was  deserving  of  every  kind  of  punishment,  for  having 
brought  harm  on  the  King's  house :  now  with  the  Persians, 
to  be  called  more  dastardly  than  a  woman,  is  deemed  the 
greatest  of  insults.  Artayntes,  after  bearing  with  much  abuse, 
now  became  indignant,  and  drew  his  cimeter  upon  Masistes, 
intending  to  kill  him;  but  Xenagoras,  son  of  Praxilaus,  a 
native  of  Halicarnassus,  happening  to  be  standing  behind 
Artayntes,  and  seeing  him  rush  forward,  seized  him  round 
the  waist,  and  lifting  him  off  his  legs,  threw  him  on  the 
ground,  and  meanwhile  the  guards  of  Masistes  arrived  to  his 
help.  In  so  doing,  Xenagoras  gained  the  favour  not  only  of 
Masistes,  but  likewise  of  Xerxes,  whose  brother  he  had 
saved ;  and  for  this  service  Xenagoras  received  as  a  gift  from 
the  King  the  government  of  all  Cilicia :  nothing  more  than 
the  above  occurred  as  they  were  on  their  road,  and  they 
therefore  arrived  at  Sardis.  At  Sardis  the  King  had  been 
staying  from  the  time  that,  having  failed  in  the  sea  fight,  he 
had  arrived  there  in  his  flight  from  Athens. 

At  the  time  therefore  that  he  was  abiding  at  bardis,  he  1 
became  enamoured  of  Masistes's  wife,  who  was  likewise  stay- 
ing there.  He  sent  to  solicit  her  favours,  but  was  unable  to 
succeed;  he  would  not  however  use  violence,  out  of  respect 
for  his  brother  Masistes;  (the  same  thing  likewise  restrained 
the  woman,  for  she  well  knew  she  should  not  be  exposed  to 
violence.)  Xerxes  therefore,  being  shut  out  of  any  other 


I&I-MI,  otherwise  my  work  would  remain    of  this  passage, 
incomplete  from  want  of  any  translation 
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mode  of  proceeding,  framed  the  following  marriage  for  his 
own  son  Darius ;  he  united  to  him  the  daughter  of  this 
woman  and  of  Masistes ;  thinking  that  by  so  doing  he  should 
more  easily  obtain  possession  of  the  mother.  Having  per- 
formed the  marriage,  and  observed  the  usual  ceremonies,  he 
proceeded  on  to  Susa.  When  he  was  arrived  there,  and  had 
brought  Darius's  wife  into  his  own  house,  he  presently  lost 
his  passion  for  the  wife  of  Masistes;  and  having  changed  his 
inclinations,  fell  in  love  and  succeeded  with  his  son^s  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Masistes.  The  name  of  the  young  lady 

109  was  Artaynta. — But  in  the  progress  of  time  the  matter  was 
discovered  in  the  following  manner.     Amestris,  the  wife  of 
Xerxes,  having  wove  a  large  embroidered  cloak,  and  deserv- 
ing to  be  seen,  presented  it  to  Xerxes.     He,  delighted  with 
the  present,  put  it  on,  and  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Artaynta ; 
being  likewise  pleased  with  her  behaviour,  he  bade  her  ask 
whatever  she  should  like  to  receive  in  return  for  the  favour 
she  had  granted  him ;  for  that  she  should  have  all  she  might 
ask  for;  accordingly  (for  it  was  fated  that  calamity  should 
smite  the  whole  family)  she  said  to  Xerxes,  "  Wilt  thou  give 
"  me  then  what  I  will  ask  of  thee  ?""    The  King,  imagining 
she  would  ask  any  thing  rather  than  what  she  did,  promised 
he  would,  and  swore  by  it ;  whereupon  she,  seeing  he  had 
sworn  by  it,  boldly  asked  for  the  cloak.     Xerxes  made  use 
of  every  argument,  refusing  to  give  it ;    not  however  from 
any  other  reason,  than  that  he  was  afraid  of  Amestris,  lest, 
previously  suspecting  what  was  going  on,  she  might  in  that 
manner  find  him  out.    He  offered  the  lady  cities,  gold  beyond 
measure,  even  an  army,  which   none  should  command   but 
herself;  for  an  army  is  among  the  Persians  a  frequent  gift; 
but  as  he  could  not  prevail  upon  her,  he  gave  her  the  cloak ; 
she,  filled  with  joy,  wore  the  garment,  and  prided  herself 

110  upon  it ;  and  Amestris  was  informed  she  had  it. — Amestris, 
understanding  what  had  taken  place,  did  not  conceive  any 
grudge  against  the  woman  herself;  but  taking  for  granted 
that  her  mother,  Masistes's  wife,  was  the  cause,  and  that  she 
had  conducted  the  intrigue,  determined  upon  her  destruction. 
She  selected  accordingly  the  time  when  her  husband  Xerxes 
was  to  give  the  royal  feast,  (this  banquet  is  spread  once  every 
year,  on  the  day  that  the  King  was  born  ;  the  name  of  the 
repast  in  the  Persic  tongue  is  "  tycta,"  in  our  language  the 
"  perfect ;"  and  on  that  day  only  does  the  King  use  soap  to 
his  head,  and  present  gifts  to  the  Persians ;)  selecting,  I  say, 
that  day,  Amestris  besought  Xerxes  to  give  her  the  wife  of 
Masistes.     The  King  thought  it  a  dreadful  and  atrocious 
thing,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  up  the  wife  of  his  brother ; 
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and  in  the  next  place,  one  who  was  guiltless  of  ^what  had 
taken  place;  for  he  understood  with  what  view  Amestris 
made  the  request. — At  last,  however,  as  Amestris  urged  her  111 
request,  and  he  was  constrained  by  custom,  according  to 
which  the  King  must  not  turn  away  any  petitioner  while  the 
royal  banquet  is  spread,  Xerxes  most  unwillingly  assented ; 
and  having  given  up  the  woman,  acted  in  this  manner:  he  bade 
Amestris  do  what  she  chose,  while  he  himself  sending  for  his 
brother,  addressed  him  thus :  *'  Masistes,  thou  art  the  son  of 
"  Darius,  and  my  brother,  and  besides  which  thou  art  a  good 
"  nlan.  I  would  have  thee  no  longer  to  cohabit  with  the 
"  wife  thou  now  hast ;  instead  of  her,  therefore,  I  give  thee 
"  my  own  daughter ;  live  with  her,  and  forbear  to  have  as 
"  wife  her  thou  now  hast ;  for  such  is  not  my  pleasure." 
Masistes,  astonished  at  the  speech,  spoke  thus :  "  My  lord  ! 
"  what  strange  language  dost  thou  hold  to  me,  bidding  me, 
"  when  I  have  a  wife,  by  whom  I  have  sons  grown  up,  and 
"  daughters,  one  of  whom  thou  hast  united  in  marriage  to 
"  thine  own  son ;  a  woman  likewise  who  is  much  to  my  mind ; 
"  bidding  me,  I  say,  to  put  her  away,  and  take  thy  daughter 
"  to  wife  ?  I  hold  myself  greatly  honoured  in  being  thought 
"  worthy  of  thy  daughter;  I  will  however,  Sire,  do  neither 
"  of  these  two  things;  and  do  not  thou  use  force  to  obtain 
"  such  an  end ;  surely  some  other  man,  not  inferior  to  myself, 
"  may  be  found  for  thy  "daughter;  permit  me,  therefore,  to 
"  abide  with  my  present  wife."  Such,  accordingly,  was  the 
reply  of  Masistes :  Xerxes  in  anger  spoke  thus :  "  Masistes, 
"  thou  hast  done  for  thyself;  for  neither  would  I  now  give 
"  thee  my  daughter  to  wife,  nor  shalt  thou  abide  any  longer 
"  with  thy  present  wife :  so  mayest  thou  learn  to  accept  my 
"  offers."  Masistes,  having  received  this  answer,  withdrew 
from  the  apartment,  after  observing,  "  My  lord,  thou  hast 
"  not  yet  taken  life  .from  me."— In  the  meanwhile,  as  Xerxes  1 
was  conversing  with  his  brother,  Amestris,  having  sent  for 
the  body  guards  of  Xerxes,  mutilated  in  a  horrible  manner 
the  person  of  Masistes's  wife.  She  cut  off  her  breasts,  her 
nostrils,  her  ears,  her  lips,  and  cast  them  to  the  dogs ;  and 
then  cutting  out  her  tongue,  sent  her  home  thus  miserably 
disfigured.— Masistes,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  this  affair,  1 
but  suspected  that  some  misfortune  had  befallen  him,  pro- 
ceeded speedily  to  his  house.  There  finding  his  wife  thus 
mutilated,  he  then  forthwith  held  counsel  with  his  sons,  ai 
departed  for  Bactra,  accompanied  by  his  sons  and  some  other 
persons,  with  the  intention  of  stirring  up  the  T3actnan  pro- 
vince, and  working  the  greatest  evils  to  the  King:  wncl 
would  certainly  have  been  the  case,  in  my  opinion,  h 
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had  the  start  in  arriving  in  the  territory  of  the  Bactrians  and 
Sacae;  for  those  nations  were  well  affected  to  him,  and  he 
was  satrap  of  the  Bactrians.  But  Xerxes,  understanding 
what  he  was  about  to  do,  despatched  an  army  in  his  pursuit, 
and  massacred  Masistes  himself,  with  his  sons  and  the  troops 
with  him.  Such  were  the  events  in  respect  of  the  intrigue  of 
Xerxes  and  the  death  of  Masistes. 

114  Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  having  taken  their  departure  from 
Mycale,  with  the  intention  of  standing  for  the  Hellespont, 
anchored  first  in  the  vicinity  of  Lectus,  being  wind  bound ; 
from  thence  they  shaped  their  course  towards  Abydos,  where 
they  found  the  bridges  (which  they  fancied  they  should  still 
find  stretched  across  the  frith)  swept  asunder;  it  was  prin- 
cipally for  this  purpose  they  had  come  to  the  Hellespont. 
The  Peloponnesians  under  Leotychides  therefore  thought  fit 
to  stand  back  for  Greece  ;    the  Athenians  and  their  com- 
mander Xanthippus  determined  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
Chersonesus.     Accordingly  the  Peloponnesians  tacked  about ; 
while  the  Athenians,  crossing  over  from  Abydos  to  the  Cher- 

115  sonesus,  besieged  Sestos. — In  this  town  of  Sestos  (seeing  it 
Avas   the   strongest  place  in   that   quarter)   troops  from  the 
various  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  had  gathered  together 
as  soon  as  they  heard  the  Greeks  were  on  the  Hellespont ; 
among  others   came  from  the  town  of  Cardia,  CEobazus,  a 
Persian  man,  who  had  deposited  at  that  place  the  rigging 
saved  from  the  bridges.     The  native  ^Eolians  were  in  pos- 
session of   the  town,   to  whom  were  joined  Persians  and  a 

116  numerous  body  of  allies. — Artayctes  was  then  governor  of 
this  province,  acting  as  viceroy  of  Xerxes ;  he  was  a  Persian 
man,  cruel  and  wicKed,  and  had  even  deceived  the  King  in 
his  march  against  Athens,  and  so  had  taken  to  himself  the 
treasures  of  Protesilaus,  son  of  Iphiclus,  out  of  Elasus.     For 
there  is  at  Elaeus  of  the  Chersonesus  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus, 
and  a  precinct  around  it,  where  there  were  great  treasures, 
and  saucers  of  gold  and  of  ^ilver,  and  brass,  and  clothes,  and 
various  other  offerings,   which    Artayctes  sacked,  the   King 
having  given  him  permission :  he  deceived  Xerxes  by  using 
the  following  language :  "  My  lord  and  master,  yonder  is  the 
"  house  of  a  Grecian  man,  who  having  carried  arms  6  against 
"  thy  land,  has  met  with  his  reward,  and  fallen.     I  pray  thee 

6  The  Persians  regarded  Asia  as  hav-  the  siege  of  Troy,  where  he  was  killed 

ing    belonged    to   them    always;    thus  on  landing;    Artayctes  therefore  takes 

Xerxes,  vii.  11,  calls  Pelops  the  slave  of  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  assert, 

his  ancestors,  although  Phrygia  was  not  that  he  had  carried  arms  against  the 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes.    Pro-  land  of  the  king.     Translat. 
tesilaus  was  a  Thessalian ;  he  went  to 
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il  give  me  his  house,  to  the  end  every  one  may  learn  not  to 
"  carry  arms  against  thy  land :"  by  so  saying  he  easily  per- 
suaded Xerxes  to  give  him  the  man's  house;  for  the  King 
did  not  suspect  what  were  his  intentions.  Artayctes  declared 
that  Protesilaus  had  carried  arms  against  the  King,  because 
the  Persians  hold  that  all  Asia  is  theirs,  and  belongs  always 
to  him  that  is  their  sovereign.  A  present  being  made  to 
Artayctes  of  the  treasures,  he  took  them  from  Elseus  to 
Sestos,  and  sowed  and  grazed  the  precinct ;  whenever  he 
visited  Elaeus,  he  would  satiate  his  lust  with  women  in  the 
fane  itself.  At  this  period  he  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 
having  neglected  to  make  any  preparations  for  a  blockade,  and 
not  expecting  the  attack  of  the  Greeks;  so  that  they  fell 
upon  him  somewhat  unawares. — The  autumn  having  over-  117 
taken  the  besiegers,  and  the  Athenians  being  grieved  that 
they  were  absent  from  their  own  country,  and  were  unable  to 
capture  the  place,  they  besought  their  leaders  to7  take  them 
back  :  but  the  leaders  refused,  till  such  time  as  they  had 
captured  Sestos,  or  the  commonwealth  of  Athens  recalled 
them.  Accordingly  the  Athenians  continued  their  efforts. 

Meanwhile  the  garrison  within  the  place  were  reduced  to  118 
the  Utmost  wretchedness;  .to  such  a  degree,  that  they  boiled 
and  eat  the  thongs  of  their  beds.     But  when  these  would  no 
longer  hold  out,  the  Persians,  together  with  (Eobazus,  and 
Artayctes,  ran  away  by  night,  descending  down  by  the  back 
part   of    the    citadel,    where   the    neighbourhood   was    least 
crowded  with  enemies.     When  it  was  day,  the  inhabitants 
made  known  from  the  towers  to  the  Athenians   what   had 
taken   place,   and   threw   open   the  gates.     Most    of    them 
marched  in  the  pursuit,  while  others  took  possession  of  the 
town. — As  (Eobazus  was  directing  his  flight  into  Thrace,  the  119 
Apsinthian  Thracians  seized  him,  and  offered  him  up  in  their 
own  manner  to  the  native  god  Plistorus;  the  rest  who  were 
with   him   they  slaughtered  in  other  ways.     Artayctes,  and 
those  with  him,  who  had  taken  to  flight,  the  last,  having  been 
overtaken  a  little  above  -flEgos  Potami,  resisted  for  a  consi- 
derable time;  some  of  them  fell,  others  were  taken  alive;  and 
the  Greeks,  after  casting  them  in  bonds,  took  them  to  Sestos; 
and  among  the  rest,  Artayctes  himself  and  his  son  in  chains. 
—It  is  related  by  the  Chersonitae,  that  a  prodigy  happened  to  120 
one  of  the  sentinels  over  them,  as  he  was  broiling  some  salt 
The  salt  fish,  being  laid  on  the  embers,  leaped  and  quivered 
like   fish   just   caught.     The  others,  hurrying   round,  v 
seized  with  wonder ;  but  Artayctes,  beholding  the  prodigy, 

7  See  Matthia;,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  793,  or  sect.  531,  ,./».  '2. 
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called  to  him  the  man  who  was  broiling  the  fish,  and  said, 
"  My  Athenian  friend,  be  not  alarmed  at  this  prodigy;  it 
"  regards  not  thyself.  Protesilaus,  who  is  in  Elagus,  points 
"  out  to  me,  that  although  dead  and  salted,  he  has  power 
"  with  the  gods  to  wreak  vengeance  on  him  that  insults  him. 
"  Now,  therefore,  I  am  willing  to  make  the  following  amends 
"  for  the  treasures  which  I  took  from  his  temple ;  to  dedicate 
' "  one  hundred  talents  to  the  god ;  as  a  ransom  for  myself  and 
"  my  son,  I  will  give  two  hundred  talents  to  the  Athenians, 
"  if  I  survive."  He  did  not  however,  by  these  promises, 
prevail  over  Xanthippus;  for  the  people  of  Elaeus,  wishing 
to  avenge  Protesilaus,  besought  the  commander  to  put  him  to 
death ;  add  to  which,  that  Xanthippus  himself  was  inclined 
that  way ;  wherefore  taking  Artayctes  to  the  beach  where 
Xerxes  had  fastened  the  bridge  of  boats,  or,  as  others  relate, 
to  the  knoll  above  the  town  of  Madytus,  they  first  nailed  him 
to  a  plank,  and  hoisted  him  aloft ;  tney  then  stoned  the  son  to 

121  death  before  the  eyes  of  his  father. — Having  so  done,  the 
Athenians  stood  back  for  Greece,  taking  with  them  various 
treasures,  and  among  other  things  the  rigging  of  the  bridges, 
intending  to  dedicate  it  in  the  temple.     Nothing  more  than 
the  above  took  place  this  year. 

122  The  grandsire  of  this  Artayctes,  who  was  crucified,  was 
Artembares,  who  made  an  observation  to  the  Persians,  which 
they  took  and  reported  to  Cyrus ;  it  was  this :  "  Since  Jove 
"  has  given  the  sway  to  the  Persians,  O  Cyrus,  and  taken  it 
"  from  Astyages ;  come,  as  we  possess  a  narrow  country  and 
"  that  rugged,  let  us  withdraw  from  it  and  take  some  better 

land ;  for  there  are  many  close  to  us,  and  many  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  if  we  establish  ourselves  in  one  of  those,  we  shall 
become  a  greater  object  of  admiration  to  most  men.     It  is 
meet   that  men   who  have  the  power  should  do  so ;    and 
when,  therefore,  can  we  have  a  fairer  opportunity  than  now, 
"  that   we  are  masters  of  many  nations  and  of  all  Asia?" 
Cyrus  having  heard  the  observation,  and  not  approving  it,  bade 
them  do  so ;  at  the  same  time  he  warned  them  to  make  ready 
no  longer  to  rule  but  to  be  ruled ;  as  soft  men  are  wont  to 
spring  from  soft  countries ;  for  it  was  not  the  privilege  of  any 
land  to  produce  excellent  fruits,  and  likewise  men  of  valour 
in  matters  of  war8.     So  that  the  Persians  went  their  ways, 

e  Hippocrates  confirms  what  is  here  support  fatigues   and   hardships.     This 

asserted  by  Herodotus.     After  deserib-  sentiment  is   approved    by  experience, 

ing  the  advantages  which  the  temperate  Greece  subdued  Asia,  the  Romans  be- 

parts  of  Asia  possess  over  Greece,  he  came  masters  of  both  those  countries; 

adds,  that  the  men  there  are  not  na-  and  if  they  also  conquered  the  Gauls, 

turally  valiant,   and  are    unwilling   to  the  Germans,  and  other  nations  of  the 
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convinced  that  the  opinion  of  Cyrus  was  better  than  their 
own ;  and  preferred  to  abide  in  a  sterile  land  and  be  ruled, 
than  to  cultivate  a  fertile  country  and  be  the  thralls  of 
others. 

north,  it  was  because  these  were  undis-  vanquished  the  Gauls,  the  Lombards, 

ciplined,  and  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war.  and  the  Visigoths  of  Spain.     In  a  word,- 

When  they  became  so,   they  in  their  it  is  always  to  be  observed,  that  the 

turn  subdued  the  lords  of  the  world,  and  people  of  the  north  have  the  advantage 

dismembered  their  empire.     The  Franks  over  those  of  the  south.     Larcher. 
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There  is  a  very  considerable  difficulty  to  rind  any  authority  for  the  mode  of  spelling 
ancient  proper  names  in  English ;  the  best  authors  differing  most  widely  in  spell" 
ing  or  rather  anglicising  the  same  word.  I  have,  therefore,  generally  preserved  in 
this  Index  the  Latin  names,  for  which  I  can  find  authority,  and  shall  leave  the 
reader  to  turn  them  into  English  according  to  his  own  mind.  Translat. 


ABIE.  A  city  of  Phocis,  with  a 
rich  temple  of  Apollo,  and  oracle. 
i.  46.  viii.  27,  33.  / 

Abantes.  A  people  which  formerly 
occupied  the  greatest  part  of  the 
island  of  Euboea :  they  were 
originally  from  Thrace ;  from 
whence  they  came  first  into 
Phocis,  where  they  built  Abae: 
from  Phocis  they  passed  over 
into  Euboea,  which  took  from 
them  the  name  of  Abantis. 
Some  of  them  migrated  from 
Euboea  to  Ionia,  and  mingled 
with  the  lonians.  i.  146. 

Abdera.  A  town  in  Thrace  ;  to- 
wards the  E  bank  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Nestus.  The  native  country 
of  Democritus,  Protagoras,  An- 
axarchus,  and  Hecataeus.  i.  168. 
vi.  46.  vii.  109,  126.  viii.  120. 

Abydos.  A  city  on  the  Helle- 
spont; on  the  Asiatic  side;  near 
to,  and  N  of,  Dardanus  ;  where 
the  strait  is  narrowest,  -  and 
where  Xerxes  threw  over  the 
bridges  of  boats.  It  was  op- 
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posite   Sestos,   a   town    of   the 
Thracian     Chersonesus ;       not 
bearing  directly  E  to  W  but  S  to 
NW.  vii.  34,  &c. 
Acanthus.    An  ancient  town   of 
Macedonia,  according  to  JPliny  ; 
of  Thrace,  according  to  Steph. 
Byzant.     It  stood  on  the  Stry- 
monic  gulf,  in  the  NW  quarter 
of  the   isthmus   of  the  penin- 
sula on  which   Athos  rises ;   it 
was  a  sea  port.    Near  this  town 
was  shewn  a  canal  seven  stades 
long,  said  to   be   that  dug  by 
Xerxes,  vi.  44.  vii.  116. 
Acarnania.  A  country  of  Epirus ; 
lying  between  the  gulf  of  Am- 
phracia  (m.  n.  gulf  of  Larta) 
which  is  to  the  NW,  and  the 
Achelous,  a  river  which  skirting 
it  on  the  SE,  separates  it  from 
JEtolia,  m.  n.  Carnia.  ii.  10. 
Aces.  A  river  of  Asia.  Herodotus's 
account  of  this  stream  is  highly 
improbable,  and  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  determine  what  river 
he  could  have  alluded  to.  iii.  1 1 7. 
3  A 
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Achaei.  They  are  the  descend- 
ants of  Achaeus  the  son  of 
Xuthus,  and  grandson  of  Hellen. 
They  inhabited  twelve,  cities  in 
Peloponnesus  ;  viz.  from  E  to  W 
and  W  by  S,  Pellena,  -/Egira, 
JEgae,  Bura,  Helice,  -3Egion, 
Rhypes,  Patrae,  Phara,  Olenus, 
Dyma,  Tritsea.  i.  145.  Each  of 
those  towns  had  seven  or  eight 
villages  in  its  dependency. 

Achaei.  A  people  of  Phthiotis. 
Herodotus  calls  them  'A%an>i  ci 
QfaaTett,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Achaei  of  Peloponnesus,  vii. 
132,  197.  See  Achaia. 

Achaia.  There  were  three 
Achaias;  that  of  Pontus;  that  of 
Peloponnesus;  that  of  Phthiotis. 

1.  Achaia  of  Pontus.      Not 
mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

2.  Achaia  of  Peloponnesus. 
A  country  situate  N  of  Elis,  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  terminating 
at  Sicyonia.     This  country  was 
first    called   ./Egialea  from  «/- 
y/**of,  on  account  of  its  situa- 
tion ;   it  was  afterwards  called 
Ionia   from   the    lonians;    this 
name  was  in  the  end  changed  for 
Achaia  by  the  Achaeans.  i.  145. 

3.  Achaia  of  Phthiotis.     Or 
rather    the   same  as   Phthiotis 
itself,  of  which  it  was  the  an- 
cient   name     sometimes    used. 
See  Phthiotis.  vii.  173. 

Achelous.  A  river  of  yEtolia;  its 
head  is  in  mount  Pindus  of 
Thessaly;  it  crosses  the  country 
of  the  Dolopes ;  then  flowing  S 
by  W,  passes  at  some  distance 
from  Argos  Amphilochium; 
skirts  Acarnania,  which  it 
divides  from  Epirus,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  opposite  the  Echi- 
nades  islands,  m.  n.  Aspro 
Potamo,  or  White  River ; 
*<r?rg»$,  white  in  Mod.  Greek,  ii. 
10.  vii.  106. 


Acheron.  A  river  of  Thesprotia, 
a  small  country  of  Epirus.  It 
is  near  the  Cocytus,  and  both 
streams  fall  into  the  lake  or 
morass  of  Acherusia,  and  from 
thence  into  the  sea  at  port 
Glycys,  the  waters  of  which  are 
sweetened  by  those  two  streams, 
v.  92.  viii.  47. 

Achilleium.  A  town  near  the 
tomb  of  Achilles ;  a  short  dis- 
tance from  cape  Sigeium.  v.  94. 

Achilleius  cursus.  A  peninsula 
situate  immediately  below  the 
E  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes ;  between  that 
mouth  and  the  gulf  of  Carcinitis, 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  isle 
of  Leuce,  the  sojourn  of  the 
soul  of  Achilles,  and  some  other 
heroes  given  them  by  Jupiter  for 
their  valour. 

This  peninsula  consists  of  two 
long  and  narrow  strips  of  land, 
shooting  into  the  sea  in  opposite 
directions,  and  so  as  almost  to 
run  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
Hylaea.  These  two  tongues  of 
land  have  the  appearance  of 
a  sword  lying  flat.  The  Race 
of  Achilles  appears  to  be  eighty 
R.  miles  long,  and  in  its  broadest 
part  two  stades  over.  iv.  55,  76. 

Acraephia.  A  town  of  Boeotia; 
on  mount  Ptoon,  towards 
the  ENE  bank  of  lake  Co- 
pais,  between  that  bank  and 
Anthedon.  viii.  135. 

Acrothoon.  A  town  situate  to- 
wards the  promontory  of  the 
peninsula  of  mount  Athos.  If 
stood  on  one  of  the  pinnacles 
of  the  mountain,  vii.  22. 

Acrothoon.  A  promontory  of  the 
peninsula  of  mount  Athos ;  its 
E  point. 

Adramyttium.  See  Atramyttium. 

Adrias.  Or  Adria;  a  town  of 
Italy ;  situate  in  the  country 
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now  called  Polesino  di  Rovigo. 
The  Latins  called  it  Atria.  It 
stood  on  the  Tartarus  or  Atri- 
anus,  a  river  between  the 
Athesis  (m.  n,  Adige)  and  the 
N  arm  of  the  Eridanus  or  Po.  i. 
163. 

Adyrmachidse.  A  tribe  of  Libya ; 
extending  from  Egypt  to  port 
Plynus,  i.  e.  to  the  Giligammae, 
W  of  the  towns  of  Marea  and 
Apis.  iv.  168. 

JEa..  A  city  of  Colchis,  near 
the  Phasis ;  at  the  junction  of 
the  Hippus  and  Cyaneus,  two 
large  rivers  flowing  from  differ- 
ent points  (the  Hippus  from  the 
N,  and  the  Cyaneus  from  the 
S,)  and  disemboguing  in  the 
Phasis.  The  territory  of  this 
town  abounded  in  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  and  other  metals,  i.  2. 
vii.  193,  197. 

^Ega.  A  city  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pallena:  the  last  of  the  places 
on  the  Toronaean  gulf,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  prom.  Canas- 
trseum.  vii.  123. 

./Egse.  A  town  of  Achaia  in 
Peloponnesus;  on  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Crathis.  i.  145. 

^Egseae.  A  city  of  JEotis,  in  the 
territory  of  Myrina,  between 
Cyma,  Phocaea,  and  Temnos.  i. 
149. 

uEgaleus.  An  eminence  of  Attica, 
on  the  shore  opposite  Salamis. 
viii.  90. 

JEgila.  See  Augila. 

jEgilia,  A'tyfai*.  A  place  in  the 
territory  of  Eretria  of  the  island 
of  Eubcea.  vi.  101. 

jEgilea,  A<V*«*.  A  small  island 
between  the  island  of  Euboea 
and  the  coasts  of  Attica,  nearly 
at  equal  distances  from  the  two,' 
and  opposite  to  Styra  in  Euboea, 
to  which  town  it  belonged. 


jEgina.  An  island  in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  near  to  and  E  of  the  coast 
of  Argolis.  m.  n.  ^Egina,  pro- 
nounced Ay'hena.  viii.  41,  46. 

jEginetae.  The  inhabitants  of 
2Egina. 

-/Egiroessa.  A  town  of  JDolis,  of 
which  the  situation  is  not 
known,  i.  149.  There  was 
another  place  of  the  same  name 
in  Megaris.  Strab. 

jEgium.  A  town  of  Achaia  in 
Peloponnesus,  on  the  Corinthian" 
gulf;  sixty  stades  from  port 
Erineus,  (of  the  wild  fig)  follow- 
ing the  shore ;  but  only  forty 
cutting  over  land ;  forty  stades 
from  Rhypes;  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Helice;  the  Phosnix 
and  Meganitas  cross  its  terri- 
tory, m.  n.  Bostiza,  pronounced 
Vostitza.  i.  145. 

^gipodes.  Men  with  goats'  feet, 
above  the  Argippaei,  inhabit- 
ing inaccessible  mountains,  iv. 
25. 

jEgka.  A  town  of  Achaia,  in 
Peloponnesus,  on  a  hill  near  the 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf; 
NW  of  Pellene;  E  of  the  river 
Crathis.  i.  145. 

./Egli.  If  these  people  are  the 
same  as  those  that  Steph. 
Byzant.  calls  JEgeli,  they  must 
be  placed  on  the  frontiers  of 
Media,  on  the  side  of  the  Bac- 
trians.  iii.  93. 

JEgos  Potamos.  A  small -stream, 
with  a  town  and  roadstead  of 
the  same  name.  About  the 
middle  of  th«  shore  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  on  the 
Hellespont;  between  Sestos  S 
and  CallipolisN.  ix.  119. 

jEgyptus,  Egypt.  A  vast  plain, 
or  rather  a  long  and  broad 
valley;  extending  S  to  N,  from 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the 
Mediterranean;  its  breadth  runs 
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between  two  mountains,  or 
rather  two  mountain  ranges, 
which  serve  as  boundaries  to 
the  country,  one  on  the  side  of 
Arabia,  the  other  on  that  "of 
Libya  or  Africa.  The  breadth 
however  is  not  all  along  the  same; 
for  at  the  N  extremity,  along 
the  Mediterranean,  it  measures 
a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues 
above  the  place  where  formerly 
stood  Heliopolis,  and  where  now 
stands  Grand  Cairo,  (that  is  to 
say,  about  fifty  leagues  from  the 
sea,)  the  breadth  of  Egypt 
diminishes  very  much  for  a 
space  of  about  seventy  leagues 
up  the  country,  where  the  bound- 
ing mountains  on  the  E  and  W 
are  in  some  places  only  six  or 
seven  leagues  apart.  Higher  up 
the  two  mountain  ranges  recede 
a  little,  and  the  country  be- 
comes broader  and  broader  up 
to  its  S  extremity. 

Egypt  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  are  Lower  Egypt 
and  Upper  Egypt ;  or  into  three, 
which  are  Lower,  Middle,  and 
Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Delta,  the 
Heptanomis,  and  the  Thebais. 

Lower  Egypt  began  on  the 
spot  where  the  Nile  divides  into 
several  branches,  and  extends 
down  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  part  was  the  most 
populous. 

Middle  Egypt,  comprised  by 
some  in  Upper  Egypt,  began  at. 
the  division  of  the  Nile,  or  the 
point  of  the  Delta  ;  towards  the 
city  of  Cercasorum ,  and  extended 
up  to  Thebes.  This  part  was 
much  narrower  than  the  two 
others.  It  comprised  the  city 
of  Memphis,  near  the  range  of 
mountains  W,  on  which  were 
seen  several  beautiful  pyramids. 

Upper    Egypt,    properly    so 


called,  extended  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Thebais  on  the  N  to 
the  Torrid  Zone,  a  little  beyond 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer. 

Egypt  was  formerly  so  cul- 
tivated and  populous,  that  its 
towns  amounted  to  twenty- 
thousand. 

Egypt  was  anciently  called 
Aeria  and  Potamia;  in  Hebrew 
it  was  called  Mezor,  Mezraim, 
or  Mizraim. 

./Enea,  AMI*.  A  town  of  Cros- 
saea,-  a  country  of  Macedonia. 
It  stood  on  the  NE  shore  of 
the  Thermsean  gulf  in  a  fertile 
soil,  fifteen  R.  miles  E  by  S,  from 
The,rma,  and  opposite  Pyna. 
vii.  123. 

yEnianes.  A  people  inhabiting  the 
most  S  part  of  Thessaliotis, 
which  shoots  down  into  Greece 
between  the  Dryopes  W  and 
Trachinia  E.  They  were  be- 
tween mount  Othrys  N  and 
QEta  S,  about  the  Sperchius 
which  crosses  their  land,  and 
falls  into  the Maliac  gulf.  Hero- 
dotus distinguishes  them  from 
the  Thessalians.  vii.  185. 

.Sinus.  A  city  of  Thrace,  on  the 
E  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  near  a  recess  of  the 
jEgaean  sea,  and  the  gulf  of 
Mel  as,  improperly  marked  Sinus 
Melanesin  D'Anville'smap.  vii. 
58. 

^Lgaean  sea.  That  part  of  the 
Mediterranean,  between  cape 
Sunium,  ascending  N  to  the 
Thermaean  gulf,  and  from  the 
Strymonian  gulf  to  the  island 
of  Icaria,  where  begins  the 
Icarian  sea,  in  which  lie  the 
Sporades :  therefore,  the  Cy- 
clades  were  not  all  in  the 
.Silgaean  sea.  Strabo  places  some 
of  them  in  the  Myrtoum  sea. 

^Enyra.     A    canton   or    place  of 
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the  island  of  Thasos.  There 
were  some  very  rich  mines  be- 
tween that  place  and  Coenyra. 
vi.  47. 

^Eolis.  A  country  situate  N  of 
and  contiguous  to  Ionia  ;  it  was 
almost  wholly  comprised  between 
the  Hermus  and  the  Caicus. 
The  .5£oles  occupied  likewise 
Mysia,  the  Troad,  some  places 
on  the  Hellespont,  some  islands, 
&c. 

^Eolicse  civitates.     The  .SLolian 
cities.     The  JEoles  had  in  Asia 
eleven  cities :   Cyma,  called  like- 
wise   Phryconis,   Neon-Tichos, 
Temnos,   Cilia,  Notium,  JEgi- 
roe'ssa,  Pitana,  ^Egaeae,  Myrina, 
Grynea :  Smyrna  had  once  be- 
longed to  them,  but  was  taken 
away  by  the  lonians.     Besides 
these  eleven  towns,  the  ^Eoles 
had  some  places  in  mount  Ida; 
they   possessed    five    towns   in 
Lesbos ;      that     of    Tenedos ; 
another   in    the   islands   called 
Hecatonnesi ;  they  likewise  oc- 
cupied   the    town    of    Sestos; 
JEnos  in   Thrace  was  likewise 
an  ^,olian  town.  i.  149. 
^Eolidensium  oppidum.    Accord- 
ing   to    Herodotus's    narrative 
this  town  must  have  been  some- 
where between  Delphi  and  the 
city  of  the  Daulii.      No  other 
author   mentions  it,  and  there- 
fore Wesseling  and  Valckenaer 
conjecture  we  should  read  the 
city  of  the  Lilaei.  viii.  35. 
Ethiopia.     A   vast    country   in 
.Africa,  S  of  Egypt.     It  borders 
on  the   Arabic  gulf,  and  Ery- 
thraean sea,  and  extends  very  far 
inland.       It  comprised  a    por- 
tion of  the  Troglodytae;  I  say, 
a  portion,  because  some  of  the 
Troglodyte     were     Egyptians, 
and   there  were  others  likewise 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 


Ethiopia  comprised  also  the 
countries  answering  nearly  to 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  Meroe 
with  its  dependencies,  and  all  S  of 
the  Niger.  The  ancients  divided 
the  Ethiopians  into  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western.  The  Eastern 
inhabited  the  town  of  Meroe, 
and  the  plain  called  the 
Ethiopic;  they  were  the  most 
just  of  men.  The  western  oc- 
cupied a  vast  extent  of  country 
S  of  the  Niger.  There  were 
moreover  some  Ethiopians  much 
beyond  the  line,  these  last  were 
cannibals.  The  interior  of  this 
country  was  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  as  little  perhaps 
to  the  moderns. 
JEthiopes. 

1.  Asiatic    Ethiopians,    A«- 
Qioiris   01   Ix.   TK   'Airltif.      These 
were  the  (Jolchians ;   that  is  to 
say,  the  Egyptians  transplanted 
into  Colchis,  and  who  resembled 
the  Egyptians  by  their  swarthy 
complexion  and  curly  heads.  Hi. 
94,  ii.  104. 

2.  Macrobian  Ethiopians,  « 
MetK^pioi    AiSttTTtg.      They    in- 
habited E   of   Meroe  between 
that   island   and   the   Ichthyo- 
phagi.      The    latter    dwelt  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arabic  gulf. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  Macro- 
bians  dwelt  towards  the  S  sea, 
by  which   must  be  understood 
the  Arabic  gulf,  as  in  ii.  158, 159. 
Cambyses     advanced     against 
these    people    as    far    as    the 
Country     between     the     little 
Premnis   and  Pselche.   iii.    17, 

&c. 

3.  Eastern  Ethiopians,  ot  «*•« 
ixiov  tnWtitn   Aitioxtf^      They 
were  different  from  the  Southern 
Ethiopians,   or    inhabitants    of 
Ethiopia    properly    so    called; 
they    were    likewise     different 
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from  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  or 
those  of  Colchis ;  for  their  hair 
was  straight.  It  is  probable 
they  occupied  E  of  Persia  a 
part  of  Gedrosia,  and  even 
the  country  of  the  Oritae,  con- 
quered by  Alexander.  Mecran, 
a  province  of  Persia,  on  the 
bounds  of  Hindostan,  appears  to 
me  to  answer  to  the  country  of 
these  Eastern  Ethiopians,  vii.  70 . 

^Etolia.  A  country  of  Greece, 
N  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and 
of  Achaia  of  Peloponnesus;  E 
of  Acarnania  it  shoots  from  the 
sea  shore  into  the  mountains, 
up  to  the  confines  of  Thessaly. 
m.  n.  Vlakia.  vi.  127. 

Africa.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
had  been  doubled  by  the 
Phoenicians  before  the  time 
of  Herodotus;  the  Historian, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  idea  of  its  extending 
so  far  S  of  the  line  as  it  really 
does.  iv.  42.  See  Libya. 

Agathyrsi.  They  were  situate 
NW  of  the  Scythians;  they  were 
the  first  people  on  the  W  that 
bounded  the  N  part  of  Scythia. 
iv.  49,  &c.  They  possessed 
Transylvania  and  the  NE  part  of 
Hungary,  according  to  Rennell. 

Agbatana. 

1.  Agbatana,  or  Ecbatana  of 
Media,    •**    M»5<x«    'Ay/Sec'ran*. 
The  capital  of  Media  built  by 
Deioces,  first  king  of  the  Medes. 
It  was   the  summer   residence 
of  the  Kings  of  Persia,  m.  n. 
Amadan. 

2.  Agbatana   of  Syria,  'Ay- 
/3«T«»«  T»jf  Zvg/nf.     This  town, 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Agbatana  of  Media,  was  situate 
at   the  foot  of  mount  Carmel, 
on  the  side  of  Ptolemais.  iii.  64. 

Agora.  This  town  must  have 
been,  a  5  is  proved  by  the 


march  of  Xerxes,  between 
Cardia  and  Pactya;  but  lower 
down  and  more  to  the  E. 
Agora  was  certainly  not  in  the 
Chersonesus  as  D'Anville  places 
it.  vii.  58. 

Agrianes.  A  river  of  the  E  part 
of  Thrace.  It  cannot  be  de- 
termined where  it  rises ;  all 
that  we  know  is  that  it  waters 
the  country  between  Salmydes- 
sus,  Selybria,  Perinthus,  and  Bi- 
santhe ;  and  that  it  falls  into 
the  Hebrus  after  receiving  the 
Contadesdus.  iv.  90.  The 
Agrianes  were  not  near  this 
river.  See  the  following  article. 

Agrianes.  One  of  the  ten 
Pseonian  tribes,  and  the  most 
N.  Their  territory  begins  N 
near  the  place  where  mount 
Scomius  joins  mount  Rhodope, 
and  extends  S  to  that  of  the 
Graaei.  v.  16. 

Agrigentum.  A  town  of  Sicily, 
on  mount  Acragas,  eighteen 
stades  from  the  sea.  It  is 
watered  on  the  S  by  the 
Acragas;  on  the  W  by  the 
Hypsas.  Its  citadel  was  to- 
wards the  summer  rise  of  the 
sun.  This  town  was  exceed- 
ingly magnificent,  as  may  indeed 
be  inferred  from  its  present 
ruins,  m.  n.  Girgenti.  vii.  170. 

Agyllaei.  The  inhabitants  of 
Agylla,  a  town  of  Tyrrhenia. 
It  stood  on  the  W  bank  of  the 
little  stream  of  Ceretanus,  to 
which  it  gave  its  name ;  near 
the  S  shore  of  the  lake  Sabaius, 
or  Sabatinus,  now  the  lago 
Bracciano ;  W  by  S  of  the 

seven  hills  of  Rome,  W  of,  and 
near,  the  mouth  o£  the  Tiber. 

m.  n.  Cervetere.  i.  167. 

Alabandi.  A  town  of  Caria  in 
Asia  Minor;  situate  E  by  N  of 
Miletus,  inland,  among  some 
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hills  celebrated  for  the  scorpions 
with  which  they  are  infested. 
Alalia.  A  town  in  the  island  of 
Cyrnus  or  Corsica.  Situate 
towards  the  middle  of  the  E 
coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhotanus  (m.  n.  Tavignano), 
forty  R.  miles  from  Mariana,  i. 
165. 

Alarodii.  A  people  of  Asia ;  W 
by  S  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  E  of 
Colchis  ;  they  were  partly  NW 
and  partly  NE  of  the  Saspires, 
and  SW  of  Caucasus,  iii.  94. 
vii.  79. 

Alazones.  They  were  above  the 
Callipidse.  The  bitter  fountain, 
Exampaeus,  which  communicates 
its  bitterness  to  the  Hypanis, 
was  towards  their  frontiers,  and 
those  of  the  Callipidae.  Their 
country  is  mentioned  as  famous 
for  its  bees.  m.  n.  Part  of 
Podolia  and  Breclaw,  according 
to  Rennell. 
Alea.  A  town  of  Arcadia;  where 

Minerva  had  a  temple. 
Aleius  campus.  A  plain  in 
Cilicia,  where  the  troops  for  the 
first  Persian  invasion  mustered. 
It  was  situate  about  the  river 
Pyramus  which  cuts  it  in  two ; 
N  of  Mallus,  between  mount 
Taurus  N  and  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  :  nearer  to  the 
coast  than  to  mount  Taurus, 
between  the  Cydnos  and Sinaros, 
two  rivers  of  Cilicia. 
Alopecse.  A  canton  of  Attica,  near 
Cynosarges,  eleven  or  twelve 
stades  from  Athens.  It  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  Antiochis. 
Alus,  a  town  of  Achaia  of  Thes- 
saly,  at  the  extremity  of  mount 
Othrys,  sixty  stades  from  Iton, 
one  hundred  and  ten  from 
Pteleum,  towards  the  shore  of 
the  Maliac  gulf. 
Alpeni,  or  Alpenus.  E  of  Trachis, 


from  whence  it  is  about  two 
leagues  distant,  below  the  Ther- 
mopylae, at  a  distance  of  about 
three  thousand  paces;  it  is  at 
no  great  distance  E  of  Anthela. 
This  place  is  the  first  town  of 
the  Epicnejnidian  Locrians,  on 
the  side  of  the  Malians.  vii 
186,  187,216,229. 

Alpis.  A  river ;  it  rises  in  the 
country  above  the  Ombriei,  and 
flowing  N  falls  into  the  Ister  or 
Danube,  iv.  49. 

Ama'thus.  A  town  of  Cyprus ; 
situate  about  the  middle  of  the 
S  coast  or  in  the  SE  part  of  the 
island  ;  it  was  peculiarly  con- 
secrated to  Venus,  v.  104. 

Amazones.  A  nation  of  women 
dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Thermodon,  a  river  of  Cappa- 
docia.  They  founded  an  empire 
in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  Ther- 
modon, and  along  the  S  coast 
of  the  Euxine.  Being  con- 
quered by  the  Greeks  on  the 
Thermodon,  some  of  them  went 
and  settled  beyond  the  Tanai's. 
The  capital  of  their  state  was 
Themyscyra,  a  town  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  on  the  Thermodon ; 
their  other  towns  were  Lycastia 
and  Chadesia;  all  three  of  these 
towns  were  on  the  plain  of 
Doias  or  Docas.  The  existence 
of  this  female  community  is, 
for  good  political  reasons,  ranked 
among  the  fables  of  antiquity  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  infer 
that  Herodotus  believed  in  such 
a  people. 

Ammon.  A  town  of  Libya,  ten 
journeys  from  Thebes,  twelve 
from  Memphis.  Famous  for  a 
temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter, 
which  however  was  one  journey 
distant. 

Ampa.  A  town  situate  on  the 
Erythraean  sea,  or  Persian 
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gulf,  at  the  place  where  the 
Tigris  falls  into  that  sea.  Ampa 
appears  to  have  been  on  one 
side  of  the  Tigris,  and  Opis  on 
the  other,  vi.  20. 

Ampelos.  A  promontory  in  the 
Toronaean  or  Toronaic  gulf. 
It  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Singitic  gulf.  m.  n.  Cabo 
Xacro.  vii.  122. 

Amphiarai  tern  plum.     A  temple 

-  and  oracle ;  twelve  stades  from 
Oropus,  a  town  of  Boeotia  on 
the  banks  of  the  Asopus  and 
E  of  Tanagra ;  on  the  road 
leading  from  Oropus  to  Athens 
towards  the  sea  shore.  This 
temple  stood  on  the  very  spot 
•where  Amphiaraus  was  swal- 
lowed up.  i.  46,  49.  viii.  134. 

Amphicaea.  A  city  of  Phocis, 
N  of  the  Cephissus  and  Delphi ; 
S'by  W  of  Lilaea  from  which  it 
was  sixty  stades  distant.  It  was 
fifteen  stades  from  Tethronium 
and  eighty  from  Drymus.  There 
was  a  temple  of  Bacchus  and 
oracle  in  this  town. 

Amphipolis.  A  town  situate  on  the 
Strymon;  between  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  and  built  on  the 
spot  where  formerly  stood  the 
town  of  the  Nine  Ways.  Some 
authors  place  it  in  Edonia,  and 
others  in  Thrace,  v.  126.  vii.  114. 

Amphissa.  Situate  above  the 
plain  of  Crissa,  in  the  country 
of  the  Ozolaa  Locrians,  about 
sixty  stades  NW  of  Delphi.  It 
is  now  called  Salona:  it  is  not 

^exactly  on  the  gulf  of  Crissa, 
but  inland,  E  of  the  gulf,  on  a 
small  river  now  called  Potamo 
Salomtico.  viii.  32. 

Ampracia.  A  town  of  Epirus,  situ- 
ate near  a  gulf  called  the  Ampra- 
cian;  the  inhabitants  were  called 
Ampraciots,  'A^*T^«Me<£r«».  Am- 


pracia is  watered  by  the  Arac- 
thus,  a  small  river,  which  falls 
at  some  stades  distance  into 
the  Ampracian  gulf.  The  gulf 
of  Ampracia  is  three  hundred 
stades  long  from  the  sea  to  the 
bottom;  it  is  not  quite  five 
stades  broad  at  its  opening, 
but  as  it  advances  inland  it 
increases  to  one  hundred  stades. 
It  is  now  called  the  Golfo  di  Arta. 

Amyrgii  Scythae.     See  Scythse. 

Anactorium.  A  town  of  Epirus, 
situate  on  the  S  shore  and- 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  gulf 
of  Ampracia,  in  a  peninsula, 
and  in  the  NW  part  of  Acar- 
nania.  It  was  a  colony  of 
Corinthians  and  Acarnanians. 
HI.  n.  Bonizza,  pronounced  Vo- 
nizza.  ix.  28. 

Anaphlystus.  A  town  of  Attica, 
near  cape  Colias;  twenty  stades 
from  Phalerus.  It  belonged 
to  the  tribe  Antiochis  ;  it  had 
a  port.  T 

Anaua.  A  town  of  Phrygia, 
.situate  between  the  Marsyas 
and  Maeander,  nearer  to  the 
sources  than  to  the  confluence  of 
those  two  rivers;  direct  E  of 
their  junction  on  the  road 
from  Celaenae  to  Colossae,  so 
that  Celsenae,  Anaua,  and  Co- 
lossae are  on  the  same  line  from 
E  to  W  a  little  S  of  Anaua. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  last 
place  was  a  salt  marsh,  vii.  30. 

Androphagi.  Men  eaters ;  they 
dwelt  beyond  a  vast  desert  N 
of  the  Scythians  Cultivators. 
It  was  a  separate  nation  un- 
connected with  the  Scythian. 
Rennell  supposes  them  to  have 
occupied  Polish  Russia,  both 
banks  of  the  Prypetz  and  the 
W  heads  of  the  Borysthenes. 

Andros.  One  of  the  Cyclades, 
between  Euboea  and  Naxos ; 
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ten  R.  miles  from  Geraestus  and 
thirty-nine  from  Ceos.  »i.  n. 
Andro. 

Angites.  A  river  which  coming 
from  the  N  or  NE  falls  into  the 
Strymon  on  the  E  side  of  that 
river;  more  above  Amphipolis, 
or  the  Nine  Ways,  than  that 
town  is  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Strymon.  vii.  113. 

Angrus.  A  river  which  issues 
from  the  country  of  the  II- 
lyrians,  flows  towards  the  N 
or  NE;,  passes  through  the 
Triballic  plain,  and  falls  into 
the  Brongus.  iv.  49. 

Anopaea.  A  path  sufficiently 
described  by  Herodotus  himself, 
vii.  216. 

Antandros.  A  city  of  the  Troad, 
situate  NW  of  Atramyttium, 
on  the  N  coast  of  the  Atramyt- 
tenian  gulf;  at  the  root  of  a 
mountain  called  Alexandreia, 
where  Paris  or  Alexander  was 
said  to  have  decided  between 
the  three  goddesses,  vii.  42. 

Anthela.  A  town  or  hamlet, 
between  Thermopylae  and  the 
Phoenix;  fifteen  stades  from 
both.  D'Anville  improperly  places 
it  close  to  the  Phoenix.  In 
the  plain  round  Anthela  were 
seen  a-  temple  of  Amphictyon, 
and  one  of  Cdres  Amphictyonis, 
where  the  Amphictyons  held 
their  autumn  sessions,  vii.  171, 
200. 

Anthemus.  The  name  of  a 
country  in  Amphaxitis.  It  was 
likewise  the  name  of  the  capital 
of  that  territory;  the  town 
was  situate  on  the  Rhechius, 
which  comes  from  the  N  and 
falls  S  in  the  Thermaean  gulf, 
v.  14. 

Anthylla.  A  town  of  Egypt, 
situate  near  to  and  W  of  the 
Canobic  branch,  in  the  plain 
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S  by  W  of  Naucratis.  It  is 
the  same  as  Gynaecopolis.  ii. 
98. 

Anticyra.  The  first  town  met 
with  on  the  Maliac  gulf,  as 
you  go  from  Achaia  of  Thessaly 
into  Malis.  It  is  situate  near 
mount  (Eta,  on  the  N  bank  of 
the  Sperchius,  and  near  its 
mouth.  There  was  another 
Anticyra,  anciently  called  Cy- 
parissus.  m.  n.  Aspro  Spitia; 
it  was  on  the  N  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf;  there  was  a 
third  Anticyra  in  the  country 
of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians. 
Herodotus  mentions  the  first, 
vii.  198,  213. 

There    were    likewise    three 
islands  called  Anticyra. 

Anysis.  A  town  of  Egypt,  the 
nome  of  which  was  called 
Anysia;  its  situation  is  un- 
known. I  think  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Hanes  spoken  of  Isa. 
xxx.  4. 

Aparytae.  They  composed  a 
Satrapy  together  with  the  Sat- 
tagydae,  Gandarii,  and  the 
Dadicse.  They  paid  three  hun- 
dred talents  yearly  to  the 
Persian  King.  We  do  not 
know  where  to  place  them, 
because  Herodotus  is  the  only 
author  that  mentions  them ;  but 
it  seems  likely  that  they  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gandarii 
and  Dadicae.  See  Gandarii.  iii. 
91. 

Aphetse.  A  place  on  the  gulf 
of  Magnesia,  called  the  Pagasic 
gulf,  or  that  of  Pagasae;  here 
the  Argonauts  abandoned 
Hercules. 

Aphidnae.  A  town  or  hamlet 
of  Attica,  the  precise  situation 
of  which  is  not  known.  It 
probably  was  not  far  from 
Decelea.  ix.  73. 
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Aphrodisias.  An  island  at  the 
extremity  of  the  country  of  the 
Giligammae ;  it  cannot  have 
been  far  from  port  Menelaus. 
iv.  169. 

Aphthis.  A  nome  of  Egypt, 
which  Herodotus,  it  appears, 
places  between  the  nomes  Bu- 
bastis  and  Tanis.  ii.  166. 

Aphytis.  A  town  of  the  penin- 
sula  of  Pallena;  situate  on  the 
Toronaean  gulf;  between  the 
towns  of  Pallena  and  Potidsea. 
vii.  123. 

Apidanus.  A  river  of  Thessaly 
in  Achaia  or  Phthiotis;  it  rises 
in  the  N  part  of  mount  Othrys, 
N  of  Alus.  It  is  met  with  as 
one  goes  from  Gonnus  to  Alus. 
It  flows  from  SE  to  N W,  passes 
near  Pharsalium  on  the  E, 
receives  then  the  Enipeus,  and 
falls  into  the  Peneus  above 
Larissa.  m.  n.  Epideno.  vii.  129. 

Apis.  A  city  of  Egypt,  situate 
due  S  of,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from,  Marea,  on  the 
lake  Mareotis.  This  lake  com- 
municated by  a  canal  with  the, 
Canobic  mouth. 

Apollonia.  First  town  of  Illyria 
near  Epidamnusonthe  Adriatic, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from 
port  Oricum,  ten  stades  from  the 
river  Aous  and  sixty  from  the  sea. 
It  was  situate  near  the  country 
of  the  Taulantii.  m.  n.  Pollina. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Corin- 
thians, ix.  92. 

Apollonia.  A  .town  of  Thrace; 
on  the  Euxine  sea;  N  of  the 
Tearus,  two  journeys  N  of  its 
heads.  It  was  a  Milesian 
colony.  The  greater  part  of 
the  town  stood  on  a  small  island 
where  there  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  with  a  colossal  statue, 
which  Lucullus  took  away  and 
placed  in  the  capitol.  iv.90,  93. 


Apsinthii.  A  people  dwelling  ia 
the  S  part  of  Thrace,  towards 
the  shore ;  between  the  river 
Melas  E  and  the  Hebrus  W. 
They  were  so  called  from  the 
river  Apsinthus,  which  flowed 
across  their  country,  vi.  34.  ix. 
119. 

Apulia.  See  lapygia. 

Arabia.  A  vast  country  of  Asia 
forming  a  peninsula,  inclosed 
between  the  Arabic  gulf  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Persic  gulf  on 
the  other.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  Arabia  Petraea, 
Deserta,  Felix. 

Arabicus  sinus.  A  gulf  com- 
municating with  the  Erythraean 
sea  and  stretching  N  towards 
Syria :  its  length  is  forty  days' 
voyage;  its  breadth,  where 
widest,  half  aday's  voyage,  m.  n. 
Bahr  Assuez,  or  more  commonly 
the  Red  Sea.  This  latter  name 
it  received  no  doubt  from  the 
Arabs,  descendants  of  Esau, 
surnamed  Edom  or  the  Red ; 
it  may  likewise  have  taken  its 
name  from  the  mountains  of 
porphyry  and  red  granite  found 
on  its  shores.  Herodotus  calls 
this  gulf  the  Erythraean  sea.  iv. 
42.  ~ 

Aradus.  An  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  situate  on  the  coasts 
of  Phoenicia,  opposite  Antarados 
on  the  main  land,  and  the  river 
Eleutherus  which  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  seven 
stades  in  circuit,  two  hundred 
R. paces  from  the  continent,  and 
twenty  stades  from  Marathus. 
The  town  of  Aradus  (m.  n. 
Ruad)  together  with  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  built  and  peopled  Tripolis, 
a  Phoenician  city  (m.  n.  Tripoli 
di  Siria). 

Ararus.  A  river  of  Scythia, 
E  of  the  Tiarantus ;  it  flows 
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from  N  to  S,  and  falls  into  the 
Ister.  m.  n.  Siret. 
Araxes.  A  river  of  Armenia; 
its  source  is  in  the  Matiani 
mountains  ;  it  crosses  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  that  country  in 
an  E  course,  and  falls  into  the 
Caspian  after  receiving  the 
Cyrus,  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Kur  or  Mtknari.  m.  n. 
Aras.  It  appears  however  that 
this  was  not  the  river  that 
Herodotus  meant  in  i.  202, 
205.  and  iv.  40.  The  only 
river  which  he  can  be  supposed 
to  allude  to  is  the  Jaxartes 
(m.  n.  Sirr) ;  but  this  river  has 
its  head  at  a  very  great  distance 
from  the  Matiani  mountains, 
and  far  from  having  an  E  course, 
falls  into  the  Caspian  on  its  E 
side,  directly  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Araxes  of  Ar- 
menia :  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  passage  (iv.  40.)  where  the 
Historian  is  speaking  of  this 
river,  the  words  must  be  taken 
not  in  allusion  to  the  course  of 
the  stream, but  to  its  geographic 
position,  see  p,  286.  note  5.  of 
the  first  volume  of  this  trans- 
lation: his  making  this  river 
rise  in  the  Matiani  mountains 
cannot,  I  think,  be  explained 
away,  and  therefore  we 
must  reluctantly  allow  that 
Herodotus  in  so  doing  has 
committed  an  error,  probably 
proceeding  from  his  confound- 
ing the  two  names  Jaxartes 
and  Araxes,  which  certainly  do 
not  sound  to  the  ear  very 
unlike. 

Major  Rennell,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  the  river  which 
Cyrus  passed  to  attack  the 
Massagetae  was  the  Jaxartes  or 
present  Sirr,  has  the  following 
observations : 


"  Herodotus  falls  into  a  great 
"  mistake  respecting  the  source 
"  of  the  Jaxartes,  which  he  calls 
"  Araxes.  Strabo  in  one  place 
"  calls  it  by  the  same  name,  as 
"  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  but 
"  he  was  too  well  informed  to 
"  fall  into  the  error  respecting 
"  its  source. 

"  In  his  description,  the 
"  Jaxartes  and  Oxus  (Sirr  and 
4<  Jihon)  appear  to  be  con- 
"  founded  together,  (he  had 
"  perhaps  heard  certain  par- 
"  ticulars  of  both  rivers,  but 
"  might  refer  them  to  one  only,) 
"  for  there  are  circumstances 
"  that  may  be  applied  to  each 
"  respectively  ;  although  most 
"  of  them  are  applicable  only 
"  to  the  former.  It  may  be 
"  observed,  that  our  author 
"  mentions  only  one  large  river 
"~in  this  part  of  the  empire  of 
"  Cyrus ;  that  is,  the  river 
"  which  separates  it  from  the 
"  Massagetae,  and  which  was 
"  unquestionably  the  Sirr  or 
"  Jaxartes;  for  there  is  no 
"  question  that  Sogdia  was  in- 
"  eluded  in  the  empire  of  Cyrus ; 
"  and  it  lay  between  the  Oxus 
"  and  Jaxartes.  The  Oxus, 
"  therefore,  has  no  distinct 
"  place  in  the  geography  of  our 
"  author,  although  a  river  of 
"  much  greater  bulk  and  im- 
"  portance  than  the  Jaxartes. 
"  But  that  the  Oxus  was  in- 
"  tended  when  he  says  that 
"  the  large  stream  continues  its 
"  even  course  to  the  Caspian, 
"  appears  probable  ;  although 
"  the  numerous  branches  that 
"  formed  the  large  islands,  and 
"  were  afterwards  lost  in  bogs 
"  and  marshes,  agrees  rather  to 
"  the  description  of  the  Aral  lake, 
"  and  lower  part  of  the  Sirr. 
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''  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the 
;  Jaxartes  may  at  some  period 
;  have  sent  a  branch  into  the 
;  Oxus ;  or  vice  versa,  the 
1  Oxus  into  the  Jaxartes ;  but 
;  no  such  idea  is  warranted  by 
;  the  ancient  descriptions. 
"  Strabo,  as  we  have  said, 
describes  it  under  the  name 
of  Araxes,  and  seems  to 
follow  Herodotus,  both  in  the 
name  and  description  of  it : 
as  that  it  borders  on  the 
country  of  the  Massagetae,  and 
affords  a  retreat  to  them,  in 
the  islands  formed  by  the 
divisions  of  its  streams,  and 
its  marshes:  as  also,  that  one 
branch  of  it  alone  ran  into 
the  Hyrcanian  sea  (Caspian). 
As  Strabo  describes  this  river 
in  another  place,  and  under 
the  name  of  the  Jaxartes  and 
the  Oxus  also  in  its  place,  it 
appears  that  he  must  have 
taken  the  Araxes  for  a  dis- 
tinct river,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  copied  the 
passage  from  Herodotus  with- 
out rightly  understanding  the 
subject  of  it. 

"  The  remarkable  mistake  of 
our  author's  deriving  this 
Araxes  [i.  e.  the  Jaxartes] 
fromthemountainsofMatiane, 
and  giving  it  an  easterly 
direction,  iv.  40.  [see  however 
p.  286.  note  5,  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  work]  must 
have  arisen  from  his  having 
heard  of  the  Armenian  Araxes 
[that  defined  at  the  head  of 
this  article]  and  confounded 
it  with  the  other.  There  is 
no  getting  rid  of  this  error  in 
this  matter,  for  he  refers  the 
source  of  the  Massagetan 
Araxes  [i.  e.  the  Jaxartes] 
to  the  same  quarter  with  that 


"  of  the  Gyndes.  It  can  only 
"  be  said  that  it  is  a  prodigious 
"  mistake."  Rennell,  p.  204 — 
206. 

Larcher  supposes  that  Hero- 
dotus had  heard  of  the  Rha, 
(m.  n.  Volga)  and  that  he  con- 
founds the  Rha  with  the  Ar- 
menian Araxes ;  but  it  certainly 
must  appear  strange,  that  Cyrus 
should  have  made  the  circuit  of 
the  Caspian  in  order  to  attack 
the  Massagetae. 

Arcadia.  Is  situate  in  the 
middle  of  Peloponnesus,  dis- 
tant on  all  sides  from  the  sea. 
It  has  Achaia  on  the  N ; 
Laconia  on  the  S  ;  Argolis  on 
the  E;  Elis  on  the  W.  Ar- 
cadia may  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  1.  S  of  the  Alpheus; 
2.  N  of  that  river;  3.  E  of  the 
Eurotas. 

In  the  first  part  is  found 
mount  Lycseus  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Messenia,  and  in  Mes- 
senia.  The  second  part  is 
watered  by  two  rivers,  which 
flowing  from  N  to  S  fall  into 
the  Alpheus.  Those  rivers  are 
the  Erymanthus  and  Ladon. 
In  the  third  part  are  the  towns 
of  Tegea  and  Mantinea. 

Archandrus.  Or  Archandropolis, 
a  town  of  Egypt ;  sjtuate  in  the 
same  plain  as  Anthylla,  and 
near  the  same  arm  of  the  Nile ; 
more  S  than  Anthylla,  but 
more  N  than  Naucratis.  ii.  97. 

Ardericca.  1.  A  town  or  borough 
of  Assyria ;  above  Babylon,  on 
the  Euphrates,  i.  185. 

Ardericca.  2.  Was  a  village  with 
a  stathmus  in  Cissia;  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  stades  from  Susa, 
towards  N  by  W.  The  former 
Ardericca  was  in  Babylonia, 
therefore  the  two  places  must 
not  be  confounded,  vi,  LI  9. 
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Areopagus.  The  hill  of  Mars.  A 
hill  situate  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  city  of  Athens,  near  and 
opposite  to  the  citadel  or  acro- 
polis. It  is  now  outside  of  the 
town,  and  is  nearly  equal  in 
height  to  the  castle  of  modern 
Athens.  There  are  still  some 
ruins  to  be  seen  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, consisting  of  huge  stones 
jutting  out  in  the  shape  of 
diamonds. 

Argians.  The  inhabitants  of 
Argos,  otherwise  called  Argives. 
Argilus.  A  Greek  town  in " 
Thrace,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  Strymonian  gulf,  W  by  S 
of  the  river  Strymon.  vii.  115. 
Argiopius.  A  place  in  Bceotia 
on  the  banks  of  the  Molceis. 
See  the  plan  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea  in  the  Tabulae  Hero- 
doteae. 

Argippsei.  A  people  NE  of  the 
Scythians,  who  had  seceded 
from  the  Royal  Scythians. 
Rennell  supposes  them  to  have 
occupied  the  N  part  of  the 
track  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  greater  or  E  horde  of  the 
Kirgees,  who  are  dependent  on 
China,  as  the  middle  and  W 
hordes  are  on  Russia. 
Argolis.  A  country  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  S  of  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth;  between  the  Saronic 
gulf  E  and  the  Argolic  gulf  W. 
Argos.  A  town  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, two  miles  from  the  sea 
which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Argolic  or  Hermionic  gulf.  It 
was  built  mostly  on  flat  and 
level  ground.  Near  Argos 
flowed  the  river  Inachus,  pass- 
ing along  ravines,  and  having 
its  head  at  mount  Lyrcios  or 
Lyrcion,  near  Cynuria,  in  Ar- 
cadia. The  walls  of  Argos 
were  built  by  the  Cyclops,  who 


however  were  not  the  same  as 
the  companions  of  Vulcan. 
They  were  seven,  and  had 
come  from  Lycia.  There  are 
several  ruins  still  seen  about 
Greece,  which  are  attributed  to 
these  Cyclops ;  the  masonry  is 
very  extraordinary,  the  walls 
being  composed  of  huge  blocks 
of  every  imaginable  shape  nicely 
fitted  together  without  any 
cement.  There  were  eleven 
towns  of  Argos;  that  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus is  the  only  one  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus. 
Argi  Lucus.  Probably  between 

Sepia  and  Argos. 
Arii.  These  people  were  distinct 
from  the  Medes  ;  who  formerly 
bore  the  same  name.  They 
inhabited  a  country  called  Aria, 
situate  E  of  Parthia;  W  of 
mount  Paropamisus;  S  of  Mar- 
giana,  and  part  of  Bkctriana. 
The  Aria  of  the  ancients  forms 
a  part  of  the  modern  Khorasan ; 
for  Khorasan  comprises  not 
only  Ariana,  but  Drangiana  and 
Bactriana. 

Arimaspi.  See  Herod,  iv.  13, 
27.  These  were  somewhere  in 
the  N  of  Europe;  Rennell 
places  them  at  the  Altaian  or 
Golden  Mountains.  Herodotus 
does  not  believe  in  their  having 
but  one  eye. 

Arisba.  A  town  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  towards  the  SW  coast. 
This  town  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Troad ;  the 
latter  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
but  not  by  Herodotus. 
Arizanti.  A  people  of  Media, 
N  of  the  Budii,  in  the  vicinity 
N  by  W  of  the  Choaspes.  i. 
101. 

Armenia.  A  large  country  of 
Asia :  it  is  generally  divided  into 
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Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia. 
The  Greater  is  E  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, NW  of  Assyria  towards 
the  sources  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  extending  from  those 
sources  N  to  mount  Taurus, 
or  mount  Niphates  S,  and 
beyond.  The  lesser  is  W  of  the 
Euphrates,  has  Cappadocia  N, 
and  a  mountain  from  which 
flows  the  Halys. 

Armenius  mons.  Probably  a 
branch  of  Taurus,  i.  72. 

Artace.  A  town  and  port  of 
Asia  minor  on  the  Propontis, 
near  Cyzicus,  of  which  it  was 
a  suburb  according  to  Pro- 
copius.  iv.  14. 

Artanes.  A  river  which  flows 
through  the  country  of  the 
Crobyzi  Thracians,  and  falls 
into  the  Ister,  or  Danube,  iv. 
49. 

Artaei.  The  name  given  to  the 
Persians  by  their  neighbours ; 
and  which  they  sometimes 
took  themselves,  vii.  61. 

Artemisium.  Diana  was  called 
in  Greek  Artemis ;  a  temple  of 
that  goddess  an  Artemisium. 
In  reference  to  the  island  of 
Euboea,  the  name  applied  first 
to  a  temple  of  Diana,  second 
to  a  coast  of  the  island, 
third  to  a  neighbouring  road- 
stead. 

1.  Artemisium,  or  temple  of 
Diana.      It     was    WNW     of 
the  mouth  of   the  Callus,   be- 
tween Histiaea  and    Cerinthus, 
but  nearer  to  the  former  than 
to  the  latter. 

2.  This  temple  gave  its  name 
to  the  whole   NNE    coast    of 
Euboea. 

3.  The  same  name  was  given 
to     the    sea     extending     from 
Euboea  beyond    the    island   of 
Sciathus,   and  perhaps   as   far 


as  the  Thermsean  gulf.  viii.  9, 
10,  11. 

Artiscus.  A  river  met  with  as 
one  goes  from  the  sources  of 
the  Tearus  towards  the  Ister :  it 
flows  through  the  country  of 
the  Odrysi.  iv.  92. 

Asbystae.  A  people  of  Libya ; 
S  of  Cyrenaica;  N  of  Augila 
and  of  the  Nasamones ;  E  of 
the  Auschisse;  W  of  the  Gili- 
gammae. 

Ascalon.  A  town  of  Syria;  be- 
tween Azoth  and  Gaza  ;  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
five  hundred  and  twenty  stades 
from  Jerusalem.  It  belonged  to 
the  Philistines.  The  ancients 
have  spoken  in  praise  of  the 
onions  of  Ascalon,  ccepa  Acalo- 
nica ;  the  eschalot  or  shalot 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  hence,  m.  n.  Scalona,  an 
episcopal  town  dependent  on 
the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 
i.  105. 

Asine.  There  were  three  towns 
of  this  name  in  Peloponnesus. 

1.  In  Argolis ;    W  of  Her- 
mione  on  the  Argolic  gulf. 

2.  In  Laconia,  was  on   the 
W  coast  of  the  tongue  of  land 
advancing  to  the  S,  and  forming 
cape    Taenarus.      It    must    be 
between  Gy  thium  and  that  cape, 
and  not  Gythium  between  the 
cape   and  Asine,   as  in  D'An- 
ville's  map. 

3.  In  Messenia,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Messenian  gulf;  due  S 
of  Ithome,Wby  S  of  Cardamyle; 
it  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
for   the  purpose   of  distinction 
from  those  of  Argolis,  as  'A<r/y« 
it    vgof    Kctfletptvty    ry    A&xawty. 
viii.  73. 

Asopus.  1.  A  river  of  Thessaly 
in  Malis ;  it  had  two  sources 
towards  the  E  frontiers  of 
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Dryopis;  in  the  W  part  of 
mount  (Eta,  which  is  contiguous 
to  mount  Pindus,  flowing  to- 
wards the  E  in  a  course  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Sperchius,  it 
falls  into  the  Maliac  gulf,  N  of 
the  Thermopylae.  The  people 
dwelling  about  its  two  sources 
were  called  QEtaei;  and  the 
name  of  Parasopii  was  given 
to  those  dwelling  between  the 
Asopus  and  the  Sperchius,  W 
of  Heraclea.  vii.  200,  216. 

Asopus.  2.  A  river  of  Boaotia. 
Its  source  was  near  Plataea, 
whose  territory  it  watered; 
from  thence  it  crossed  the  plain 
of  Thebes,  and  went  to  fall 
into  the  Euripus,  W  of  Oropus, 
between  the  town  of  Aulis  W 
and  promontory  Delphinium  E. 
It  separated  the  territory  of  the 
Plataeans  from  that  of  the 
Thebans.  m.  «.  Asopo.  ix.  50. 

Asopii.  The  name  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Asopus  in  Breotia.  They  were 
divided  into  several  villages 
dependent  on  Thebes,  ix.  15. 

Assa.  A  town  situate  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Singitic  gulf; 
W  of  the  channel  excavated 
by  Xerxes  across  the  isthmus 
of  mount  Athos.  vii.  122. 

Assesus.  A  town  or  village 
of  Milesia,  site  unknown,  i. 
19. 

Assyria.  In  ancient  authors  the 
Assyrians  are  sometimes  called 
Syrians,  and  vice  versa  the 
Syrians,  Assyrians.  Therefore 
Assyria  may  be  taken  in  a  sense 
more  or  less  extensive.  In  its 
more  extensive  sense  it  com- 
prised several  large  provinces 
which  depended  on  the  Kings 
of  Assyria,  besides  the  Syrians 
of  Cappadocia,  and  the  Syrians 
of  Palestine.  In  a  less  ex- 


tensive sense,  it  was  rather  a 
limited  province,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Ninos,  or  Nineveh. 
According  to  Ptolemy  the  bounds 
of  Assyria  were :  N  a  part  of 
greater  Armenia,  and  mount 
Niphates;  W  Mesopotamia  or 
the  Tigris;  S  Susiana;  E  a 
part  of  Media,  with  mount 
Chaboras  or  Chaothras. 

Astraeus.     See  Haliacmon. 

Atarantes.  They  are  ten  journeys 
from  the  Garamantes,  and  the 
same  distance  from  the  Atl  antes, 
iv.  184. 

Atarbechis.  A  city  in  the  island 
of  Prosopitis,  in  the  Delta,  ii. 
.41. 

Atarneus.  A  small  territory, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
belonging  to  Mysia,  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Lesbos ;  it  was 
fruitful  in  corn.  vi.  29.  viii. 
106. 

Athenae.  A  town  of  Attica, 
situate  a  little  inland,  between 
the  Cephisus  W,  and  the  Ilissus 
£.  It  still  bears  its  ancient 
name,  and  is  a  considerable 
town  for  a  country  that  has 
groaned  so  long  under  Ma- 
hometan bondage. 

Athos,  Peninsula  of.  Is  in 
Thrace.  It  stretches  in  length 
from  WNW  to  ESE,  and  mount 
Athos  extends  its  whole  length. 
The  shade  of  the  mountain  is 
said  to  reach  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  although  according  to 
Pliny  it  is  eighty-seven  R.  miles 
distant.  Pliny  or  his  copyists 
however  have ,  made  a  mistake, 
for  the  distance  is  certainly  not 
more  than  twenty  miles.  At 
sunset  the  mountain  is  visible 
from  the  coast  of  Asia,  appear- 
ing as  a  mass  of  fiery  gold. 
It  is  now  called  Agio  Oros,  or 
Agio  Bouni,  from  the  quantity 
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of  monasteries  which  cover  its 
sides ;  these  monasteries  are  in- 
habited by  a  crowd  of  dirty 
monks,  or  caloyers  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Greek  church,  who 
affect  to  permit  no  animal  of 
the  female  sex  to  set  foot  on 
their  holy  land. 

Athribis.  A  town  of  Egypt,  the 
territory  of  which  was  called 
the  nome  Athribitana;  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  no  great 
distance  from  Busiris.  m.  n. 
Atrib  in  Sharkia. 

Atbrys.  A  river  which  according 
to  Herodotus  flows  through  the 
country  of  the  Crobyzi  Thra- 
cians,  and  falls  into  the  Ister. 
iv.  49. 

Atlantes.  They  are  situate  ten 
journeys  from  the  Atarantes. 
Their  country  confines  on  mount 
Atlas,  from  whence  they  have 
taken  their  name.  A  salt  hill 
and  spring  of  fresh  water  are 
seen  in  their  country,  iv.  184. 

Atlas.  A  mountain  of  Libya, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  iv. 
184. 

Atlas.  A  large  river  which 
rises  in  the  tops  of  mount 
Haemus ;  flows  N-,  and  disem- 
bogues in  the  Ister.  iv.  49. 

Atramyttium.  A  sea  town,  with  a 
port,  situate  in  that  part  of  Mysia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  which  is  towards 
the  Caicus ;  N  of  the  territory 
of  Atarneus  ;  on  the  E  point  of 
a  gulf  called,  from  the  town, 
the  Atramyttenian  gulf.  It  was 
an  Athenian  colony;  sixty 
stades  from  Thebe  in  Cilicia, 
capital  of  the  states  of  Eetion, 
father  of  Andromache,  vii.  42. 
m.  n.  Adramitti. 

Attica.  A  country  of  Greece. 
Its  boundaries  were:  S  the 
Saronic  gulf;  E  the  Euripus ; 
N  Breotia;  W  Megaris  and 


mount  Cithaeron.  The  face  of 
the  country  was  unequal,  half 
plains  and  half  mountains;  in 
the  latter  there  were  some  gold 
and  silver  mines,  and  very 
famous  marble  quarries.  The 
air  was  extremely  pure;  and 
the  country  was  once  so  popu- 
lous, that  it  contained  one 
hundred  andseventy-fourplaces, 
some  of  which  were  equal  to 
towns:  316  B.C.  under  De- 
metrius Phalereus  the  census 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 
was  as  follows : 

Citizens  21,000 

Metoicoi  those  who 
had  not  the  rights  of 
citizenship  10,000 

Slaves  400,000 


431,000 

The  ports  of  Attica  were 
good,  and  conveniently  situated; 
the  rivers  were  few ;  for  the 
Ilissus,  the  Eridanus,  and  Ce- 
phissus  are  nothing  more  than 
mountain  streams,  dry  through- 
out the  summer. 

Attica  bore  formerly  the 
name  of  Acte  from  Actaea  and 
Atthis ;  it  had  been  divided 
into  thirteen  tribes;  which  were, 
1.  Acamantis,  2.  Mantis,  3. 
Antiochis,  4.  Attalis,  5.  JEgeis, 
6.  Erechtheis,  7.  Hadrianis, 
8.  Hippothoontis,  9.  Cecropis, 
10.  Leontis,  11.  CEneis,  12. 
Ptolemais,  13.  Pandionis.  The 
ten  most  ancient  tribes  derived 
their  names  from  heroes  of  the 
country. 

Herodotus  names  the  four 
most  ancient  tribes  Geleontes, 
.^Egicores,  Argades,  Hoples, 
which  Clisthenes  subdivided 
into  ten,  but  he  does  not  give 
the  names  of  those  ten  tribes. 
Auchatae.  See  Scythae. 
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Augila.     A  part  of  Libya;   ten 

journeys  from  Amraon ;  twenty 

from  Thebes;  this  country  has 

a    salt    hill    and    a   fountain. 

The   country  appears   to   have 

abounded    in    date    trees    or 

palms,   the  fruit   of  which  the 

Nasatnones  went  to  collect   in 

autumn.      "  Modern   travellers 

inform  us,  that  the  dates  in  the 

plain  of  Gegabih,  five  journeys 

to  the  E  of  that  of  Augila, 

are   gathered   by  the   people 

on  the  coast  of  Derna;    so 

that  one  may  conceive,  that 

the    same    practice    prevails 

throughout  the  whole  region." 

Rennell,  p.  614. 

Auras.  A  river  which  rising  in 
the  tops  of  Haemus,  flows  N 
and  falls  into  the  Ister.  iv.  49. 

Auschisae.  Border  on  the  As- 
bystae  E ;  they  dwell  above 
Barce,  and  extend  to  the  sea, 
near  the  Euesperidae.  Their 
country  is  bounded  on  the  W 
by  that  of  the  Nasamones.  iv. 
171,  172. 

Ausenses.  W  of  the  Triton,  a 
river  which  divided  them  from 
the  Machlyes.  iv.  180. 

Automoli  (i.  e.  Transfugae). 
A  people  originally  Egyptian; 
who  under  the  reign  of  Psam- 
mitichus  passed  into  Ethiopia, 
and  received  from  the  king  of 
that  country  a  tract  of  land 
forty  journeys  from  Meroe,  and 
therefore  ninety-two  journeys 

"from  the  island  of  Tachompso. 
ii.  30. 

Axius.  A  river  of  Macedonia, 
the  head  of  which  is  in  mount 
Scardus  on  the  N;  it  falls  into 
the  Thermaean  gulf,  now  called 
Golfo  di  Saloniki.  Near  the 
Axius  is  a  marsh,  by  the  side 
of  which  the  Echidorus  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  sea. 
VOL.  ii. 


The  Axius  towards  its  mouth 
divided  Mygdoniafrom  Bottiaeis 
and  Amphaxitis.  TO.  ».  Vardari 
vii.  123. 

Axus.  Cap'ital  of  a  small 
kingdom  in  Crete :  situate  about 
the  middle  of  the  island  more 
N  than  S,  at  a  small  distance 
from  Eleutherae.  iv.  154. 

Aziris.  A  very  agreeable  quarter 
in  Libya;  surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  hills  covered  with 
trees ;  on  another  watered  by 
a  river.  This  quarter  was  op- 
posite the  island  of  Plataea.  iv. 
157. 

Azotus.  A  large  town  in  Syria, 
situate  on  the  Mediterranean, 
between  Ascalon  and  Acco, 
since  called  Ptolemais ;  or 
otherwise,  between  Jamnia  and 
Ascalon,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Judith  (ii.  28.  of  the  LXX 
version);  or  between  Gaza  and 
Jamnia,  according  to  Josephus. 
These  contradictions  are  only 
apparent,  as  Azotus  wasbetween 
all  the  above  places.  It  had 
a  port,  and  was  a  long  time 
possessed  by  the  Philistines; 
Joshua  afterwards  assigned  it 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Psammi- 
tichus,  king  of  Egypt,  took  it 
after  twentv-nine  years'  siege, 
ii.  157. 


B. 

Babylon.  A  town  of  Assyria  on 
the  Euphrates.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Babylonia,  which  be- 
came a  separate  kingdom  after 
it  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Assyrians.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh,  it  extended  its 
conquests  into  Assyria,  and 
Babylon  then  became  the 
capital  of  the  empire  of  the 
3c 
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Assyrians.  Persia  was  never 
subject  to  it;  the  Medes  con- 
quered it  from  the  Assyrians. 

Babylon  stood  on  a  large 
plain;  its  shape  was  a  square, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stades 
on  each  side,  making  in  all  a 
circuitof  four  hundred  andeighty 
stades.  It  was  surrounded  with 
a  deep  fosse  filled  with  water, 
and  a  wall  fifty  royal  cubits 
thick  and  two  hundred  high. 
It  had  one  hundred  gates  all  of 
brass,  with  hinges  and  j  ambages 
and  lintels  of  the  same  metal. 

The  Euphrates  divided  Ba- 
bylon into  two  quarters,  the  E 
and  the  W;  the  houses  were 
from  two  to  three  stories  high. 

Some  vast  ruins  of  this  town 
are  seen  about  the  modern  town 
of  Hillah ;  they  have  been  care- 
fully examined  by  the  British 
consul  at  Bagdad,  whose  memoir 
relative  to  Babylon  is  extremely 
interesting,  as  it  serves  in 
another  instance  to  demonstrate 
the  accuracy  of  the  Historian's 
observation  or  information,  i. 
178,  &c. 

Babylonia.  Is  taken  sometimes 
to  signify  the  whole  of  the 
country  between  Mesopotamia, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Persian 
gulf;  in  this  sense  that  gulf  is 
the  same  as  the  gulf  of  the 
Chaldees,  Babylonia  is  like- 
wise sometimes  used  for  the 
upper  part,  which  is  towards 
the  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
round  the  city  of  Babylon. 
This  country  after  shaking  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians  be- 
came a  very  powerful  empire. 
It  was  conquered  by  Cyrus. 
Bactra.  A  town  in  Asia ; 
capital  of  Bactriana  on  the 
river  Zariaspa.  The  town  itself 
likewise  was  called  Zariaspa. 


Bactriana,  »  B*xrg/»j  %*>%*'  A 
country  of  Asia ;  it  was 
bounded  W  by  Margiana,  N 
by  the  Oxus,  S  by  mount 
Paropamisus.  It  is  a  large 
and  rich  country,  watered  by 
several  rivers  flowing  from  S 
to  N,  and  discharging  their 
streams  into  the  Oxus.  Bac- 
triana forms  part  of  Khorassan  ; 
its  capital  is  Bactra.  m.  n,  Balkhe. 
The  names  Bactra  and  Bac- 
triana are  derived  from  Balchter, 
which  signifies  the  east. 

Barce,  «  B«'§x»j  napy.  A  village 
of  Bactriana  ;  place  of  banish- 
ment for  the  Barcaei,  made 
prisoners  by  the  Persians  under 
the  reign  of  Darius.  Site  un- 
known, iv.  204. 

Barce.  A  town  of  the  Pentapolis 
of  Libya;  one  hundred  stades 
from  the  sea,  andnearPtolemais, 
which  was  its  port.  m.  n.  Barca 
and  Tolometa. 

Beatorum  Insula,  M#*«g«v  »»»•«?. 
A  small  tract  in  Libya,  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  desert  and 
sandy  country,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance this  spot  took  the 
name  of  island.  The  appella- 
tion p*x«'g»x  was  given  it  be- 
cause it  abounded  in  springs,  pro- 
duced excellent  wine  (probably 
date  wine),  and  abundance  of 
every  thing  necessary.  It  was 
the  Great  Oasis ;  m.  n.  El- 
Ouah  or  El-Wah.  See  Oasis, 
iii.  26. 

Belbina.  A  small  island  of  the 
Saronic  gulf,  near  lEg'ma.,  but 
higher  up  in  the  gulf.  m.  n. 
Lavousa.  viii.  125. 

Bermius.  A  mountain  of  Mace- 
donia, properly  so  called,  to- 
wards Bottiaeis.  At  the  foot 
of  this  mountain  stood  the 
town  of  Bercea:  there  were 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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from  whence  Midas  drew  his 
riches.  S  of  this  mountain 
were  the  gardens  of  Midas,  son 
of  Gordius,  famous  for  their 
roses,  viii.  138. 

Bessi.  A  people  of  Thrace; 
NW  of  the  Pieres,  and  dwelling 
along  and  on,  the  E  bank  of 
the  Nestus,  from  its  source  to 
the  territory  of  the  Satrae : 
they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  Satrse.  vii.  111. 

Bisaltia.  A  country  of  Mace- 
donia, towards  the  confines  of 
Thrace ;  its  inhabitants  were 
called  Bisaltfs.  It  lay  entirely 
W  of  the  Strymon,  and  above  the 
towns  of  Argilus  and  Amphipolis, 
or  the  Nine  Ways.  vii.  115. 

Bisanthe.  A  town  of  Thrace,  on 
the  Propontis  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hellespont.  It  was  built  by 
the  Samians.  It  took  afterwards 
the  name  of  Rhsedestum.  m.  n. 
Rhodosto. 

Bistones.  A  people  of  Thrace, 
dwelling  N  of  Dicaea,  E  and  N 
of  the  lake  Bistonis.  vii.  110. 

Bistonis  lacus.  It  is  in  Thrace, 
and  takes  its  name  from  the 
neighbouring  people  the  Bistones. 
It  is  now  called  Bouron.  It 
is  formed  by  several  rivers, 
which  are  from  E  to  W,  the 
Trauus,  the  Compsatus,  and  the 
Cossinites.  vii.  109. 

Bithynia.  Bounded  W  by  the 
Bosphorus  of  Thrace  and  the 
Propontis;  S  and  SW  by  mount 
Olympus,  and  by  the  Rhyn- 
dacus;  a  river  which  separates 
Bithynia  from  Mysia,  rising  in 
the  country  of  theOlympienians, 
and  falling  into  the  Propontis 
NE  of,  and  near  to,  Cyzicus. 
On  the  N  Bithynia  is  bounded 
by  the  Euxine.  Its  E  boundary 
is  not  clearly  determined;  ac- 


cording to  Arrian  it  is  the  river 
called  Parthenius.  vii.  75. 

Boebei's  palus,  n  B0(£ni;  Afcwj.  In 
the  W  part  of  Magnesia  ;  near 
Pherae,  and  the  W  extremities 
of  mounts  Ossa  and  Pelion.  vii 
129. 

Boeotia.  A  country  between 
Phocis  W  and  N,  and  Megaris 
and  Attica  S.  This  country 
touches  three  seas,  and  has 
a  good  number  of  ports. 

Bolbitinum  ostium.  A  town  of 
Egypt,  which  gave  its  name  to 
a  canal  and  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
This  canal  must  be  between 
the  Canobic  and  Saitic  canals; 
it  was  dug  by  man.  The 
mouth  of  this  canal  is  a  little 
above  Rascid  on  Rosset,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  Bolbitinis. 
ii.  17. 

Borysthenes.  A  large  river  of 
Scythia,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  Euxine.  It  is  more  N 
than  the  Hypanis.  Its  m.  n. 
is  Nieper  or  Dnieper.  Its 
source  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients;  we  now  know  that 
this  river  rises  in  Muscovite 
Russia,  between  Wolock  and 
Oleschno ;  it  then  traverses  the 
palatinate  of  Smolenskow  from 
E  to  W,  then  proceeds  from  N 
to  S,  and  after  many  turns  falls 
into  the  Euxine  sea.  Major 
Rennell  suspects  that  Hero- 
dotus was  not  apprised  of  the 
famous  cataracts  of  this  river, 
which  occur  at  about  the 
height  of  two  hundred  miles 
above  its  embouchure,  and  are 
said  to  be  thirteen  in  number ; 
for  he  seems  to  consider  the 
navigation  as  being  uninter- 
rupted during  forty  days  up- 
wards from  the  sea. 

Borysthenes.  A  town  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  Borysthenes 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  Hypanis. 
It  was  a  staple  inhabited  by 
Greeks  from  Miletus.  The 
port  of  Cherson,  (near  the  mouth 
of  this  grand  river,  i.  e.  the 
Dnieper,)  rendered  famous  by 
the  marine  arsenals  and  docks 
established  there  by  the  im- 
mortal Catherine  of  Russia, 
must  be  nearly  in  the  same 
situation  with  the  port  of  the 
Borysthenitae.  Rennell.  Hero- 
dotus calls  this  town  Be^vtrSivK, 
ra  3of>vtr6itiiTia»  ctrrv,  and  TO 


Borysthenitae.  Herodotus  gives 
this  name,  first  to  the  Scythian 
cultivators  who  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Borysthenes  or 
Dnieper;  second,  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  Borysthenes, 
who  were  Greeks  from  Miletus. 

Bosporus  Cimmerius.  A  strait 
joining  the  Palus  Maeotis  with 
the  Euxine  sea.  It  was  called 
Cimmerian,  because  the  Cim- 
merians had  anciently  inhabited 
its  W  shores,  m.  n.  Caffa, 
Taman,  or  Zabache. 

Strabo  reckons  from  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus  to  the  Tanais 
two  thousand  two  hundred 
stades  in  a  straight  line  ;  a 
little  more  in  following  the 
Asiatic  coasts  ;  but  by  the 
European  coasts  the  distance 
was  more  than  triple. 

Bosporus  Thracius.  A  strait 
serving  as  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  the 
Propontis.  In  calm  weather 
the  voice  of  a  man  may  be 
easily  heard  from  the  Asiatic 
shore  to  the  European,  m.  n. 
Bosforo  or  Canale  del  Mar 
Nero. 

Bottiaeis.  A  province  or  country 
of  Macedonia  ;  bounded  N  by 
the  Erigon;  NE  by  the 


Axius;  E  by  the  Thermsean 
gulf;  S  by  Pieria;  W  by  Ema- 
thia,  or  Macedonia,  properly 
so  called,  vii.  123. 

Branchidae.  See  Milesia. 

Brauron.  A  small  town  of 
Attica,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Marathon ;  pretty  near  mount 
Hymettus,  between  that  moun- 
tain and  mount  Pentelicus. 
Celebrated  formerly  for  its 
temple  of  Diana,  and  a  festival 
celebrated  there  in  honour  of 
the  Goddess,  vi.  138. 

Brundusium.  A  very  celebrated 
town  of  lapygia,  with  a  fine 
port.  The  town  and  its  port 
resembled  a  stag's  head ;  hence 
its  name  which  in  the  Mes- 
sapian  language  signifies  a 
stag's  head.  m.  n.  Brindisi. 

Briantica.  A  country  of  Thrace, 
so  called  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  its  ancient  name  had 
been  Galaica.  See  Galaica. 

Brongus.  A  river  of  Moesia ; 
which  falls  into  the  Ister  or 
Danube  after  receiving  the 
Angrus :  supposed  to  be  the 
Save.  iv.  49. 

Brygi.  A  people  of  Thrace. 
They  were  not  far  from  Mace- 
donia; near  mount  Bermius. 

Bubastis.  A  town  of  Egypt, 
capital  of  a  nome  of  the  same 
name ;  it  was  not  far  from  the 
vertex  of  the  Delta,  according 
to  Strabo,  and  near  the  Pelusiac 
branch.  The  Arabian  canal 
began  a  little  higher  up. 
D'Anville  places  it  much  too 
low  down  in  the  Delta.  This 
town  is  called  Pibeseth  in 
Ezek.  xxx.  17.  translated  by 
the  LXX  Boubastos. 

Bucolicum  ostium.  A  canal  of 
the  Nile  between  the  Sebennytic 
and  Mendesian.  It  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  that  which 
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Strabo  calls  the  Phatnic. 
D'Anville  confounds  this  canal 
with  the  Sebennytic.  ii.  17. 

Budii.  A  people  of  Media. 
Situation  unknown  :  conjectured 
to  be  N  of  the  Magi,  and  W  of 
the  source  of  the  Choaspes.i.  101. 

Budini.  They  dwelt  above,  and 
N  of,  the  Sauromatse.  A  large 
and  numerous  nation  ;  Gelonus, 
a  wooden  town  in  their  country, 
was  occupied  by  the  Greeks ; 
hence  they  were  improperly 
called  Geloni.  iv.  108.  The 
country  of  the  Budini  is  taken 
by  Rennell  for  that  of  Woronez. 

Bura.  A  city  of  Achaia  in 
Peloponnesus;  W  of  the  river 
Crathis,  on  a  mountain  and  at  a 
very  small  distance  from  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  i.  145. 

Busae.  A  people  of  Media ; 
situate  towards  the  S  coast  of 
the  Caspian  sea ;  due  N  of  the 
Arizanti;  N  by  E  of  the 
Struchates.  i.  101. 

Busiris.  A  town  of  Egypt; 
situate  in  the  middle  of  the 
Delta;  where  was  seen  a  beauti- 
ful temple  of  Isis.  m.  n.  Busir. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Busiritane  nome,  which  com- 
prised likewise  the  town  of 
Cynospolis.  ii.  59,  165. 

Buto.  1.  A  town  of  Egypt,  near 
the  isle  of  Chemmis;  towards 
the  Sebennytic  mouth ;  it  had 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Latona. 
D'Anville  places  this  town  too 
far  from  the  Sebennytic  mouth. 
See  Chernmis.  ii.  155,  156. 

2.  A  town  of  Egypt,  out 
of  the  Delta,  and  near  Arabia. 
It  was,  therefore,  very  different 
from  the  town  of  the  same 
name  near  the  Sebennytic 
mouth.  No  other  author  men- 
tions this  place ;  it  seems  how- 
ever to  be  alluded  to  in  Numbers 


xxxiii.  3.  &c.  of  the  LXX,  under 
the  name  of  Boutham:  ii.  75. 
this  place  is  called  Etham  in  the 
English  version,  Numb,  xxxiii. 
6.  and  Exod.  xiii.  20. 

Bybassia.  A  small  country  of 
Asia,  touching  the  peninsula 
ofCnidia.  i.  174. 

Byzantium.  A  town  situate  on 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus;  Hero- 
dotus however  places  it  on  the 
Hellespont.  See  p.  1,  note  1, 
of  this  volume,  m.  n.  Constan- 
tinople, or  Stamboul,  or  Is- 
tamboul,  a  corruption  of  tis  i>» 
or  T 


C. 

Cabales.  A  Libyan  nation  not 
very  numerous  ;  situate  opposite 
to  the  centre  of  the  country  of 
the  Auschisae;  and  extending 
along  the  sea  shore  towards 
Taucheira.  iv.  171. 

Cabalia.  A  small  country  of 
Asia  Minor ;  between  Pam- 
phylia,  Lycia,  and  Pisidia.  It 
appears  to  have  been  afterwards 
confounded  partly  with  Lycia 
and  partly  with  Pamphylia. 
In  the  days  of  Herodotus  it 
formed  part  of  the  second 
Satrapy,  whereas  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia  were  in  the  first. 
iii.  90. 

Cabalenses  Meones.  They  in- 
habited Cabalia.  See  that  word. 
For  it  appears  the  Cabalians 
are  the  inhabitants  of  Cabalis, 
situate  near  Cibyra,  S  of  the 
Mseander.  Herodotus  says  they 
were  armed  and  accoutred  like 
the  Cilicians;  because  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  W  of  the 
Cilicians,  N  of  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phylia. I  know  not  why  they 
were  called  Lasonii.  viii.  77. 
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Cadmei.  This  was  the  name 
given  to  the  Phoenicians  who 
followed  Cadmus  into  Greece. 
They  drove  out  of  Histiaeotis  a 
part  of  the  Pelasgic  nation  there 
established. 

The  inhabitants  of  Thebes, 
a  town  in  Bceotia,  were  called 
Cadmei.  Some  joined  a  colony 
of  lonians,  and  passed  into 
Asia  Minor,  under  the  guidance 
of  Philotas,  where  they  founded 
Priene 

Cadytis.  Probably  the  same  as 
Jerusalem :  although  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  what  is  the  town 
alluded  to  by  Herodotus,  ii.  159. 
It  was  in  Syria,  and  equal  in 
size  to  Sardis. 

Caicus.  A  river  of  Mysia.  It 
flows  north  of  the  Hermus,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  near  the  town 
of  Elaea,  opposite  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  The  plains  which  it 
watered  were  very  productive 
of  corn.  vi.  28. 

Calacta,  K*A«  ««TO'.  The  Fair 
Shore,  was  a  territory  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily  ;  in  that  part  of 
the  island  which  looks  towards 
Tyrrhenia.  There  is  in  this  place 
a  town  of  the  same  name, 
situate  W  of  the  mouth  of  a 
river  now  called  Furiano.  vi. 
22. 

Calami.  A  place,  of  which  little 
is  known,  in  the  island  of 
Samos.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus it  was  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Juno,  and  must  have 
been  W  by  S  of  the  town  of 
Samos.  From  the  name  we 
may  be  led  to  suspect  it  was 
some  marsh  or  bog ;  and  Athe- 
naeus  mentions  such  a  place  in 
Saraos,  where  the  harlots,  who 
followed  Pericles  to  the  siege 
of  Samos,  erected  a  temple  to 
Venus  ix.  96. 


Calatiae.  A  people  of  India 
subject  to  Darius.  They  in- 
habited the  part  E  or  N  of 
India ;  the  S  of  India  was  never 
subjected  to  that  prince.  Their 
site  is  unknown,  iii.  38,  97. 

Callatebus.  A  town  of  Lydia. 
situate  on  the  frontiers  of 
Phrygia  and  Lydia ;  on  the 
road  from  Cydrara  to  Saidis; 
beyond  the  Maeander  in  respect 
to  those  going  from  Cydrara  to 
Sardis.  vii.  31. 

Callipidse.  They  are  Greco- 
Scythians;  the  first  people 
met  with  after  the  town  of  the 
Borysthenitge.  iv.  17. 

Callipolis.  A  town  of  Sicily,  be- 
tween mount  /Etna  and  Naxos, 
but  nearer  to  mount  ./Etna.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Naxians. 
Its  inhabitants  were  called 
Callipolitani.  vii.  154.  m.  n. 
Gallipoli. 

Callista.     See  Thera. 

Calydna.  An  island  near  Nisy- 
ros  and  Cos,  according  to 
Homer,  II.  ii.  677.  W  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes;  about  S  of 
Cnidus,  about  E  by  S  of  the 
island  of  Cos  and  that  of 
Nisyrus.  Calydna  belonged  to 
Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicar- 
nassus. 

Calyndus,  or  Calynda.  A  sea 
town  of  Asia  Minor ;  on  the  con- 
fines of  Lycia  and  Caria.  viii.  87. 

Camarina.  A  city  in  the  S  of 
Sicily,  situate  between  the 
mouths  of  two  rivers;  oae  on 
the  W  once  called  Hipparis, 
but  now  called  Camarana  ;  the 
other  E  formerly  called  Oanus, 
now  Frascolani.  W  of  Cama- 
rina was  a  marsh  of  the  same 
name,  crossed  by  the  little  river 
Hipparis  ;  this  marsh  served  as 
a  defence  to  Camarina  from  the 
attacks  of  Syracuse ;  the  in- 
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habitants  wishing  to  make  their 
country  more  healthy  drained 
the  marsh,  and  in  consequence 
fell  a  prey  to  the  Syracusans ; 
in  draining  the  marsh  they 
slighted  the  oracle,  which  when 
consulted  by  them  answered, 
"  Stir  not  the  Camarine  marsh." 
On  the  site  of  Camarina  stands 
a  guard  station,  called  Torre  di 
Camarana. 

Camicus.  A  town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  country  now  called  the 
valley  of  Mazara ;  upon  a  moun- 
tain on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Camicus,  now  called 
Fiume  delle  Canne.  Minos, 
eleventh  king  of  Crete,  was 
stifled  at  Camicus  in  a  bath ; 
the  town  was  inhabited  by 
Agrigentines  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  vii.  169,  170. 

Camirus.  A  town  in  the  island 
of  Rhodes ;  situate  about  the 
middle  of  the  W  part.  Its 
inhabitants  were  transferred  to 
Rhodes.  See  lalyssus. 

Campsa.  A  town  of  Crossea, 
on  the  Thermaean  gulf,  between 
Gigonus  and  Smila. 

Canastrseum  promontorium.  The 
loftiest  part  of  Pallena,  and 
that  which  shoots  farthest  into 
the  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Toronaean  gulf.  It  belonged 
to  Paraxia,  that  is  to  say,  that 
country  of  Macedonia,  near  to 
and  E  of  the  river  Axius.  TO.  n. 
Several,  Paillouri,  Canouistro, 
Cannistro,  Mperlici,  pronounced 
Berlici. 

Canse.  Mbuntain  situate  near 
the  Caicus,  towards  the  sea, 
with  a  little  town  called 
Cana,  situate,  according  to 
Strabo,  opposite  the  S  point  of 
Lesbos,  with  a  little  stream 
which  Pliny  calls  Canaius 
amnis.  It  appears  that  Hero- 


dotus places  it  N  or  NW  of  the 
Caicus.  vii.  42. 

Canobus.  A  town  of  Egypt, 
situate  W  of  and  near  to  the 
Canopic  or  Canobic  mark  ;  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stades  from 
Alexandria,  according  to  Strabo. 
Aboukir  stands  on  its  site. 

Caphareum  promontorium.  A 
celebrated  promontory  of  the 
island  of  Euboea,  on  the  SE 
coast  opposite  the  island  of 
Andros.  This  cape  was  danger- 
ous by  its  shoals;  the  Greeks 
on  their  return  from  Troy  were 
shipwrecked  there,  and  lost  a 
good  number  of  ships,  Ovid, 
Metamorph.  xiv.  480.  Between 
this  promontory  and  that  of 
Geraestus  the  coast  formed  a 
bend,  stuck  full  of  rocks  rising 
near  the  surface ;  these  were 
the  Coela,  or  Cavities  of  Euboea. 
These  Ccela  are  called  in  the 
modern  language  Xylophagos, 
Devourer  of  Ships.  The  modern 
name  of  the  promontory,  that 
is  to  say,  that  by  which  it  is 
known  among  Italian  sailors, 
is  Cabo  d'Oro.  viii.  7. 

Cappadocia.  A  country  of  Asia 
Minor ;  extending  from  W  to  E 
between  the  Halys  and  the 
Euphrates;  and  from  S  to  N 
between  the  source  of  the 
Halys  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine  sea.  The  Cappadocians 
were  called  Syrians  and  Leuco- 
Syrians;  they  belonged  to  the 
third  Satrapy  ;  they  were  called 
Leuco-Syrians  because  they 
were  white,  whereas  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Syrians  of 
Palestine  and  Assyria  was 
swarthy.  See  Syrii. 

Carcinitis.  A  town  of  Scythia, 
at  a  very  small  distance  from 
the  Hypaciris,  and  from  the 
Tauric  or  Cimmerian  Cherso- 
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nesus.  It  gave  its  name  to  the 
gulf  of  Carcinitis,  afterwards 
called  Necro  Pyla.  iv.  55.  Ac- 
cording to  Rennell  it  was  nearly 
in  the  situation  of  the  modern 
town  of  Kammeinomost. 

Cardamyle.  A  town  of  Laconia, 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  W  of  mount 
Taygetus,  E  of  the  Messeniac 
gulf,  eight  stades  from  the  sea, 
and  sixty  from  Leuctra.  It 
preserves  its  ancient  name,  and 
is  famous  now  for  its  dried 
figs. 

Cardia.  A  town  situate  in  the 
W  part  of  the  Isthmus,  which 
joins  the  Thracian  Chersonesus 
to  the  continent,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Cardiac  gulf,  or  the  gulf 
of  Melas. 

Caria.  A  country  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  mark  precisely  its  bounds 
and  extent,  and  to  fix  the  towns 
that  belonged  to  it,  for  the  an- 
cients vary  much  on  the  subject. 
Generally  Caria  was  bounded  E 
by  Greater  Phrygia  and  Lycia ; 
S  and  W  by  the  Icarian  sea; 
N  by  Ionia,  m.  n.  Aidenelli. 

Carine.  A  city  of  Mysia,  N  of 
Atarneus,  between  that  town  S 
and  Atramyttium  NW.  vii.  42. 

Carpathian  sea.  A  part  of  the 
./Egean  sea,  taking  its  name 
from  the  island  of  Carpathus. 
It  lies  between  the  island  of 
Rhodes  and  that  of  Crete ;  it 
touches  the  Icarian  sea,  which 
lies  to  its  N.  m.  n.  Mare  di 
Scarpanto. 

Carpathus.  An  island  situate 
between  Crete,  which  lies  to  its 
SW,  and  Rhodes,  which  lies  to 
the  E  by  N.  It  is  lofty,  and  is 
two  hundred  stades  in  circum- 
ference, m.  n.  Scarpanto. 

Carpis.  A  river  coming  from 
the  country  above  the  Ombrici 


in  Illyria ;  it  flows  towards  the 
N,  and  falls  into  the  Ister. 

Carthago.  A  celebrated  town 
of  Libya,  the  rival  of  Rome.  It 
was  at  a  pretty  good  distance 
N  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis ;  SE 
of  and  near  Utica,  on  the  sea 
shore,  on  an  isthmus  formed  by 
the  cape  Hermaeum,  (m.  n.  cape 
Bon,)  which  looks  toward  Si- 
cily. This  isthmus  or  peninsula 
is  three  hundred  and  sixty  stades 
in  circumference;  its  neck  is 
sixty  stades  long  and  twenty- 
five  over.  The  citadel  of  Car- 
thage, called  Byrsa,  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

Caryanda.  An  island  and  town 
of  Caria,  near  the  town  of  Myn- 
dus,  E  of  that  town,  W  of  Bar- 
gylia,  on  the  gulf  lassius.  m.  n. 
Caracoion.  iv.  44. 

Carystus.  A  town  of  the  island 
of  Euboaa,  situate  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Ocha,  where  there  were 
some  quarries  of  a  fine  green 
marble,  in  a  place  called  Mar- 
marium,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo 
Marmarinos.  It  was  in  the  SW 
part  of  the  island,  almost  oppo- 
site Cynosura,  a  promontory  on 
the  E  coast  of  Attica.  The 
territory  of  the  town  was  called 
Carystia,  and  the  inhabitants 
Carystii.  m.  n.  Caristo.  The 
mineral  called  Amianthus,  of 
which  napkins  are  made  which 
bear  the  fire,  is  still  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  place,  as  in 
ancient  times,  iv.  33,  viii.  92, &c. 

Caspii.  Two  nations  of  this 
name  are  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus. The  first  is  mentioned 
in  iii.  92.  they  formed  with  the 
Pausicae,  Pantimathi,  and  Da- 
ritae,  the  eleventh  satrapy :  these 
first  Caspii  evidently  resided  near 
the  Caspian.  The  second  nation 
of  the  Caspii  (if  the  reading  is 
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correct)  is  mentioned  in  iii.  93, 
and  vii.  86 ;  where  they  are  to 
be  placed  nobody  knows.  As 
they  are  placed,  in  iii.  93,  with 
the  Sacae,  Rennell  supposes  the 
Historian  to  mean  the  Casii,  that 
is  to  say,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  called  Casia  by  Pto- 
lemy: this  country  bounds  the 
Sogdians  on  the  N,  and  the 
Chorasmians  on  the  S ;  it  is 
the  kingdom  of  Kashgar,  called 
likewise  Little  Bucharia. 

Casius.  There  were  two  moun- 
tains in  Asia  of  this  name; 
they  were  at  the  extremities  of 
Syria  or  Palestine,  which  they 
bounded,  one  on  the  N,  the 
other  on  the  S.  Their  common 
name,  Casius,  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  Hebrew  word,  sig- 
nifying term,  end,  extremity, 
bourne,  limit.  1.  Begins  E  at 
some  miles  from  Laodicsea,  on 
the  sea,  and  terminates  near 
Antioch :  this  Casius  is  not 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  2 .  The 
Casius  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
is  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  be- 
tween Syria  and  Egypt,  pretty 
near  lake  Serbonis,  and  three 
hundred  stades  from  Pelusium. 
This  mountain  is  W  of,  and  not 
far  from,  the  W  extremity  of 
lake  Serbonis;  it  resembles  heaps 
of  sand,  says  Strabo,  and  juts 
into  the  sea.  The  body  of 
Pompey  the  Great  reposed  on 
this  mountain ;  and  there  was 
seen  there  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
surnamed  Casius  ;  it  was  in  this 
neighbourhood  that  Pompey, 
deceived  by  the  Egyptians,  was 
put  to  death.  This  mountain 
forms  a  promontory,  m.  n.  El- 
Cas.  ii.  6.  iii.  2. 

Casmena.  An  ancient  town  of 
Sicily.  Its  situation  is  not  pre- 
cisely known,  vii.  146. 
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Caspatyrus.  A  town  of  Pac- 
tyica,  on  the  W  bank  of  the 
Indus.  Rennell  thinks  it  is 
Puckoli ;  but,  says  Larcher,  that 
town  is  beyond  the  Indus,  and 
inland,  whereas  Scylax  em- 
barked on  the  Indus  at  Caspa- 
tyrus. iii.  102.  iv.  44. 

Caspium  Mare.  It  is  bounded 
W  by  the  Caucasus,  E  by  a 
vast  plain,  part  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Massagetae,  by 
Chorasmia,  and  by  the  country 
of  the  Daritse  or  Dahestam ;  S 
by  the  country  of  the  Mardi  and 
Hyrcania.  Its  length  is  fifteen 
journeys  with  a  rowing  vessel, 
its  breadth  eight  journeys,  m.  n. 
among  the  Turks,  Cozgoun 
Denghizi,  the  sea  of  crows  or 
cormorants. 

Cassiterides  insulae.  KowflTrtjsj 
signifies  tin.  Herodotus  owns 
that  he  did  not  know  where 
they  were;  the  Phoenicians,  who 
monopolized  the  tin  trade,  kept 
no  doubt  the  secret  to  them- 
selves. There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  Cassiterides  were  the 
Scilly  Islands,  and  a  part  of 
Cornwall,  iii.  115. 

Castalia.  A  fountain  springing 
out  between  the  two  tops  of 
Parnassus,  nearer  to  the  Hy- 
ampean  top  than  to  the  Titho- 
rean.  It  was  on  the  right  hand, 
going  from  the  gymnasium  of 
Delphi,  and  ascending  towards 
the  temple.  The  water  is  fresh, 
and  forms  some  pretty  cascades 
tumbling  down  the  rocks,  viii. 
39. 

Casthansea.  A  town  of  Mag- 
nesia, country  of  Thessaly,  on 
the  Thermaean  gulf,  at  the  foot 
of  Pelion,  where  begins  the 
coast  of  Sepias,  vii.  183,  184. 

Castra.     1.  The  Camps   of  the 
lonians    and    Carians.      They 
3o 
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were  the  habitations  which 
Psammitichus  had  given  to  the 
Carians  and  lonians,  who  had 
assisted  him  in  dethroning  the 
eleven  kings,  his  colleagues. 
These  Camps  were  situate  to- 
wards the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the 
Nile ;  one  on  one  side,  and  the 
other  on  the  other,  a  little  be- 
low Bubastis:  these  foreigners 
were  afterwards  transferred  to 
Memphis,  ii.  154.  2.  The  Camp 
of  the  Tyrians,  a  quarter  of  the 
town  of  Memphis,  ii.  112. 

Catadupa.  The  cataracts  of  the 
Nile :  there  are  two ;  the  larger 
one  is  in  Ethiopia ;  the  smaller, 
which  alone  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  is  a  little  above  Ele- 
phantis;  seven  stades  from  that 
town.  ii.  17. 

Catarractes.  This  river  appears 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Mar- 
syas :  x«T«ppot*T»js  signifies  im- 
petuous, an  epithet  which  seems 
to  suit  the  Marsyas,  which  is 
in  fact  very  impetuous,  and  flows 
from  the  citadel  of  Celaenae  with 
rapidity  and  loud  noise.  He- 
rodotus himself  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Catarractes 
is  the  same  as  the  Marsyas; 
for  he  tells  us,  vii.  26,  that  the 
Catarractes  was  not  inferior  to 
the  Maeander;  that  it  rises  in 
the  forum  of  Celaenae,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Mae- 
ander. Livy  says  likewise,  that 
the  Maeander  rises  at  Celaenge, 
and  that  the  Marsyas,  which 
rises  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  source  of  the  Maeander,  joins 
its  waters  to  those  of  the  latter 
river ;  lib.  xxxviii.  c.  xiii.  This 
Catarractes  or  Marsyas  of  Phry- 
gia  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Catarractes,  a  river  of  Pam- 
phylia,  whose  mouth  Ptolemy 
places  near  Antalia. 


Catiari.  A  Scythian  people,  who 
derived  their  origin  from  Ar- 
poxais.  Site  unknown,  iv.  6. 

Cava  Euboeae,  r»  Ke<X<*  ty?  Ev- 
/3«/»)5.  See  Euboea,  and  Capha- 
reum  promontorium. 

Caucasa.  A  place  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  mentioned  only  by 
Herodotus ;  site,  therefore,  un- 
known, or  whether  it  was  a  port 
or  roadstead :  we  only  know  of 
three  ports  in  Chios,  Delphi- 
nium, Phanae,  and  the  port  of 
the  Gerontes.  v.  33. 

Caucasus.  A  mountain,  or  ra- 
ther mountain  range,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  continuation 
of  mount  Taurus  :  it  incloses  as 
with  a  wall  the  Isthmus,  divid- 
ing the  Euxine  from  the  Cas- 
pian :  it  is  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain of  N  Asia,  and  is  inhabited 
by  many  wild  nations.  The 
ancients  believed  Prometheus  to 
have  been  bound  here.  It  is 
full  of  rocks  and  awful  preci- 
pices ;  towards  its  E  part  are 
two  defiles,  called  the  Cauca- 
sian Gates,  which  serve  as  a 
passage  for  the  barbarous  hordes 
of  the  N,  to  invade  the  territory 
of  the  Persians.  The  Caucasus, 
according  to  modern  travellers, 
is  covered  with  everlasting  snow 
in  many  quarters  ;  it  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  firs,  honey, 
corn,  vines,  which  clamber  round 
the  trees,  and  produce  excel- 
lent wine  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
Though  Strabo  says  that  the 
rivers  of  the  country  brought 
down  gold  sand,  the  existence 
of  such  treasures  is  now  un- 
known, for  many  of  the  tribes 
are  even  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  money.  The  gold  sand, 
says  Strabo,  was  picked  up  in 
sheep's  skins;  Appian  says  the 
same,  and  adds,  that  this  per- 
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haps   gave   rise   to  the  golden 
fleece 


Caucones.  An  ancient  people  of 
Paphlagonia,  who  inhabited  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the 
Mariandyni  to  the  river  Par- 
thenius;  they  were  W  of  the 
Mariandyni,  E  of  the  Eneti. 
A  part  of  this  nation  passed 
into  Greece,  and  settled  near 
Dyma,  in  the  fields  of  Bupra- 
sium,  and  in  lower  Elis,  or 
hollow  Elis:  another  part  oc- 
cupied the  territory  of  the  Le- 
preatae  and  Cyparissians,  and  the 
town  of  Macistus  in  Triphyllia. 
It  is  these  latter  that  Hero- 
dotus mentions,  i.  147.  iv.  148. 
He  calls  them  K.ctvxams  Hv^lovg, 
to  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  lower  Elis,  near  Dyma,  in  the 
territory  of  Buprasium. 

Caunus.  A  town  of  Caria  in 
Doris,  on  the  sea  side;  W  of 
Artemisium,  SE  of  Mylasa:  it 
belonged  to  the  Rhodians,  and 
was  the  country  of  the  cele- 
brated painter  Protogenes.  m.  n. 
probably  Kaiguez  or  Rosa. 

Caystrius.  A  river  rising  in  Ly- 
dia,  among  the  Cilbian  moun- 
tains; it  winds  (much  less  how- 
ever than  the  Maeander)  among 
the  plains,  called  from  its  name 
the  Caystrian  plains:  it  falls 
into  the  sea  near  to  and  W  of 
Ephesus,  between  that  town  and 
Notium.  Swans  and  wild  geese 
are  no  longer  found  on  its  banks. 
It  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  m.  n. 
Kitchik  Meinder,  Turkish  for 
the  Little  Meander  :  it  is  like- 
wise called  Kara  Sou,  Black 
Water  :  sou  is  a  Turkish  word, 
signifying  water.  i 

Cebrenia.  A  country  of  the  1  ro- 
ad, SE  of  Troy,  NW  of  Cilicia 
Thebaica,  S  of  Dardanus,  N  of 
the  Leleges  and  Atramyttenian 


gulf.  The  town  of  Cebren  was 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida;  it 
was  founded  by  the  Cymaeans. 

Celaenae.  A  large  town  of  Phry- 
gia,  of  which  it  was  once  the 
capital.  It  was  in  this  town 
that  Cyrus  the  younger  had  a 
palace,  and  park  full  of  wild 
beasts,  for  the  exercise  of  hunt- 
ing. The  Maeander  rises  in  the 
palace,  flows  across  the  park 
and  the  town  of  Celaenae.  The 
great  King  had  likewise  in  that 
town  a  fortified  palace  on  the 
source  of  the  Marsyas  or  Catar- 
ractes,  as  Herodotus  calls  it, 
vii.  26.  It  was  thought  that 
Celaenae  was  the  place  where 
Marsyas  durst  dispute  with 
Apollo  the  glory  of  the  flute. 
m.  n.  Aphiom  Kara  Hisar,  Black 
Castle  of  Opium,  a  Turkish 
name.  D'Anville  places  the 
sources  of  the  Maeander  and 
Marsyas  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  each  other. 

Celtae.  They  occupied  an  im- 
mense country.  The  Gauls  and 
Germans  were  Celts;  they 
passed  over  from  Gaul  into 
Albion  (Great  Britain).  Strabo 
places  some  in  Iberia,  near  the 
Bzetis,  (Guadalquivir,)  near  the 
Anas,  (Guadiana,)  near  the 
Tagus,  &c.  They  even  are  said 
to  have  occupied  the  greatest 
part  of  Iberia,  (Spain,)  as  far  as 
Gades  (Cadiz).  Those  who 
dwelt  between  the  Anas  and 
Tagus  belonged  to  the  S  part  of 
Lusitania  (Portugal).  The  Cel- 
tiberi(  Arragonese)  were  of  Celtic 
origin.  Plutarch  affirms  that 
some  authors  commence  Celtica 
at  the  ocean,  and  extend  it  to 
the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  name 
of  Celts  fell  by  degrees  into  de- 
suetude, and  each  people  took 
a  separate  name:  it  was,  how- 
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ever,  preserved  in  Gaul;  and  in 
the  days  of  Caesar,  the  Gauls 
were  divided  into  Belgae,  Aqui- 
tani,  Celtae.  iv.  49. 

Cenaeum.  A  promontory,  the 
point  most  NW  of  the  island  of 
Euboea,  on  the  Maliac  gulf, 
opposite  the  country  of  the 
Locri  Epicnemidians.  m.  n.  Cabo 
Lithari. 

Ceos.  An  island  of  the  /Egasan 
sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades; 
it  is  near  cape  Sunium,  S  by  E 
of  that  promontory,  N  of  the 
island  of  Cythnos.  m.  n.  Zia. 

Cephallenia.  This  island,  si- 
tuate near  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
looks  towards  Sicily.  It  is  not 
far  from  the  N  and  W  parts  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  more  espe- 
cially Elis;  but  its  N  and  E 
parts  look  towards  Epirus,  JEto- 
lia,  and  Acarnania.  It  is  N 
of  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  S  of 
that  of  Ithaca,  m.  n.  Cefalonia; 
it  produces  abundance  of  oil 
and  red  wines,  and  is  with 
Zacynthus,  the  principal  place 
that  supplies  England  with  that 
sort  of  grapes  called  currants, 
used  in  cakes  and  puddings, 
and  so  called  from  Corinth, 
where  some  plants  are  still  seen. 
Cefalonia  is  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  Ionian  states ;  it  is  gar- 
risoned with  British  troops, 
who,  at  the  time  the  author  of 
this  work  was  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  were  busy  in  cutting 
various  roads. 

Cephenes.  The  name  anciently 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Per- 
sians, vii.  61. 

Cephissus.  1.  A  large  river  of 
Phocis ;  it  rises  in  mount  (Eta 
in  Doris,  near  Lilaea,  a  town  of 
Phocis;  from  thence  flowing 
through  Phocis,  N  of  Delphi 
and  mount  Parnassus,  it  enters 


Boaotia,  and  loses  itself  in  lake 
Copais,  with  many  other  rivers 
and  rivulets.  The  people  on  its 
baak  were  called  Parapotamii, 
or  Epicephissii.  See  Parapo- 
tamii. viii.  33.  2.  A  small  river 
of  Attica ;  it  rises  in  mount 
Pentelicus,  near  the  township  of 
the  Trinemii ;  crosses  the  Thria- 
sian plain;  approaches Gephyra, 
where  stood  a  bridge  on  the 
road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis; 
it  then  flows  to  Colonus ; 
crosses  the  long  walls  which 
joined  Athens  to  ports  Piraeus 
and  Phalerus ;  and  then  loses 
itself  in  the  marshes  of  Pha- 
lerus. This  river  is  respectable 
in  winter,  but  sometimes  dry  in 
summer.  During  some  months 
stay  at  Athens,  the  author  of 
this  translation  never  saw  any 
running  water  near  the  place. 

Ceramicus  Sinus.  A  gulf  oppo- 
site to  the  island  of  Cos,  N  of 
the  Chersonesus  of  Cnidia ; 
between  the  gulf  lassius,  which 
lies  to  its  N,  and  that  of 
Doris,  which  lies  to  its  S.  It 
probably  took  its  name  from 
Ceramus,  a  town  on  that  gulf, 
and  on  the  N  shore  of  the 
peninsula,  m.  n.  Golfo  di  Castel 
Marmora. 

Cercasorum.  A  town  of  Egypt; 
situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile ;  immediately  above  the 
point  of  the  Delta.  Near  this 
place  the  Nile  divides  into  two 
arms,  the  Canopic  W,  and  the 
Pelusiac  E,  which  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  Delta,  m.  n.  El- 
Achsas. 

Cercopes.  Robbers  who  dwelt 
at  the  extremity  of  the  path 
Anopaea,  near  the  rock  Melam- 
pygus ;  on  the  confines  of  Lo- 
cris  and  Malis.  vii.  216. 

Chalcedon.     A  town   situate  in 
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Asia,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,on  the  side 
of  the  Propontis,  nearly  oppo- 
site Byzantium;  it  was  built 
seventeen  years  previously  to 
Byzantium  or  Constantinople. 
The  current  of  the  Bosphorus 
takes  ships  into  the  golden  horn, 
or  harbour  of  Constantinople, 
and  repels  them  from  Chal- 
cedon ;  hence  the  latter  place 
was  not  well  adapted  to  com- 
merce, m.  n.  Kaddi-Keui,  a 
village  consisting  principally  of 
Turkish  country  houses,  and 
Caravanserais  or  Khans. 

Chalcidenses.  The  inhabitants 
of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  its 
territory. 

Chalcidice.  A  country  or  pro- 
vince of  Thrace,  which  the 
Macedonians  afterwards  appro- 
priated to  themselves ;  it  com- 
prised not  only  the  peninsulas 
situate  between  the  Toro- 
naean,  Singitic,  and  Strymonian 
gulfs,  but  likewise  a  small 
country  higher  up,  since  the 
town  of  Chalcis,  a  good  way 
inland,  had  given  it  its  name. 
It  had  a  good  number  of  towns. 
It  was  bounded  N  by  a  part  of 
Paeonia,  and  by  Bisaltia;  S  by 
the  Singitic  and  Toronaean 
gulfs ;  E  and  NE  by  the  Edoni, 
W  by  the  Thermaean  gulf,  and 
Mygdonia.  The  Bottiaei,  hav- 
ing been  driven  by  the  Mace- 
donians out  of  the  country  near 
the  gulf  of  Therma,  passed  into 
Chalcidice,  and  even  occupied 
the  town  of  Olynthus.  viii.  127. 

Chalcis.  1 .  A  town  of  Chalcidice 
in  Thrace,  E  of  Olynthus,  W  of 
the  Sylean  plain.  2.  A  town  of 
the  island  of  Euboea;  situate 
near  the  place  where  the  island 
shoots  farthest  into  Euripus, 
and  nearest  to  Bceotia;  NW  of 


Eretria,  and  SE  of  Anthedon  in 
Breotia.  The  plain  of  Lelantus, 
famous  for  its  vineyards,  was  to 
the  N.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  island,  and  by  reason  of  its 
situation  and  strength,  one  of 
the  three  towns  which  Philip, 
son  of  Demetrius,  (Polyb.  Exc. 
lib.  xvii.  11.)  called  the  shackles 
of  Greece.  It  was  joined  to  the 
continent  by  abridge  two  plethra 
long.  m.  n.  Egripoor  Euripo,  (pro- 
nounced Evripo,)  a  corruption  of 
Euripus.  Besides  the  two  towns 
above  defined,  the  ancients  knew 
two  more  of  the  same  name,  one  in 
Sicily,  and  another  in  Acarnania. 

Chaldaea.  This  name  was  for- 
merly given  to  a  part  of 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  &c.  But 
in  the  sequel  the  name  was 
restricted  to  the  country  situate 
towards  the  SE  of  Babylon, 
and  the  S  of  the  Euphrates. 

Chalestra.  A  town  of  Mygdonia 
in  Macedonia;  situate  near  to 
and  W  of  the  embouchure  of 
the  Axius.  vii.  138. 

Chalybes.  They  dwell  between 
the  Taochi  and  the  Scythini, 
W  of  the  former,  E  of  the 
latter.  They  were  a  brave  na- 
tion, as  the  10,000  experienced 
in  their  retreat;  they  occupied 
that  part  of  the  Pontus  which 
lies  between  the  lesser  Armenia, 
the  Macrones,  the  Mosynoeci, 
and  the  Tibarenii ;  their  country 
was  mountainous,  unfit  for  agri- 
culture, but  abounded  in  iron, 
from  the  working  of  which  they 
derived  their  subsistence;  this 
part  of  the  Chalybes  was  much 
diminished  in  the  time  of  Xe- 
nophon,  the  Mosynreci  holding 
it  in  subjection.  The  Chalybes 
not  only  had  possessed  the 
countries  above  defined,  but 
also  Amisus  and  Sinope,  and  a 
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territory  of  considerable  extent 
this  side  of  the  Halys,  with 
relation  to  Croesus,  whose  states 
were  bounded  E  by  that  river ; 
these  last  Chalybes  were  those 
subjected  by  Croesus;  for,  as 
Herodotus  observes,  he  did  not 
carry  his  conquests  beyond  the 
Halys.  These  last  are  the  only 
Chalybes  mentioned  by  the  His- 
torian. 

Charadra.  A  town  of  Phocis,  on 
a  rugged  site,  near  which  flows 
the  Charadrus,  a  small  river,  or 
mountain  torrent,  which  at  a 
very  small  distance  falls  into  the 
Cephissus.  It  is  twenty  stades 
NE  of  Lilaea,  S  of  Cytinium, 
"W  of  Tethronium.  viii.  33. 

Chemmis.  1.  An  island  on  a  large 
and  deep  lake  in  Egypt,  near 
the  temple  of  Latona  at  Buto : 
there  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  in 
the  island  which  was  said  to  be 
floating  by  the  natives,  ii.  156. 
2.  Alarge  town  in  upper  Egypt, 
situate  nearly  one  mile  from  the 
E  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  the  N 
frontier  of  Thebai's,  N  of  Ptole- 
mais,  S  of  Aphroditopolis.  He- 
rodotus, ii.  91.  says  it  was  near 
Neapolis.  See  Neapolis. 

Chersonesns.  Herodotus  gene- 
rally understands  by  this  word 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

1.  Chersonesus  of  Thrace. 
Its  bounds  were ;  from  SW  to 
NE  the  Hellespont  and  W  part 
of  the  Propontis ;  N  the  main 
land  of  Thrace,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  an  isthmus  ;  W 
the  Cardiac  gulf,  or  gulf  of 
Melas,  which  makes  part  of  the 
^Egean  sea;  S  the  Troad, 
which  is  in  the  continent  of 
Asia.  It  was  anciently  inha- 
bited by  the  Dolonci.  See  Do- 
lonci.  m.  n.  Peninsola  di  Ro- 
mania: it  is  120  stades  long 


from  the  isthmus  to  its  ex- 
tremity ;  the  isthmus,  that  is 
to  say,  the  space  between  Car- 
dia  and  Pactya,  is  thirty-six 
stades  over.  vi.  36. 

2.  Chersonesus  Taurica.  A 
peninsula ;  S  of  the  W  part  of 
Palus  Mseotis,  between  Carci- 
nitis  W  and  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus  E.  It  has  N  the 
Scythian  Cultivators,  the  Scy- 
thian Nomades,  and  Hylaea ;  S 
the  Euxine  sea.  m.  n.  Crimaea. 
It  is,  says  Chardin,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  in  circuit, 
thirty-five  long,  and  fifty-five 
broad.  This  Chersonesus  was 
called,  from  the  nature  of  its 
country,  Tgu^s«,  and  such  is  the 
name  that  Herodotus  gives  it, 
iv.  99.  Larcher  asserts,  that 
Herodotus  in  that  passage  al- 
ludes to  a  town  so  called  in  the 
Chersonesus  Taurica ;  but  the 
opinion  does  not  appear  tenable : 
see  Schweighasuser's  note. 
Chios.  An  island  of  the  JEgaean 
sea;  lying  between  the  islands 
of  Samos  and  Lesbos ;  NW  of 
the  former,  S  of  the  latter ;  W 
of  and  near  the  peninsula  of 
Clazomense  and  of  Erythras  ;  E 
of  the  S  extremity  of  Eubcea. 
It  must  have  been  very  powerful, 
since  it  furnished  100  ships,  vi. 
8.  It  had  three  ports :  see 
Caucasa.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  wine,  which  is  still  much 
esteemed,  m.  n.  Scio.  Previous 
to  the  late  bloody  stand  for  free- 
dom against  the  Turks,  this 
island  was  the  most  populous 
and  best  cultivated  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago; a  sort  of  university 
was  established  at  the  town  of 
Scio,  and  the  people  seemed  to 
be  fast  imbibing  a  taste  for  let- 
ters :  the  author  of  these  pages 
found  them  hospitable  and  po- 
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lite,  ia  which  they  are  much 
distinguished  above  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks  of  the  present  day, 
who,  however  they  may  deserve 
the  compassion  of  him  who  con- 
siders the  evil  effects  of  slavery 
on  the  human  race,  must  excite 
the  contempt  of  the  traveller, 
by  their  sordid  and  treacherous 
behaviour. 

Chios,  the  town  of.  It  stood  on 
the  E  coast  of  the  island,  oppo- 
site Ionia,  and  about  the  middle 
of  that  coast.  Its  port,  says 
Strabo,  was  extensive  and  fine, 
it  could  contain  eighty  vessels, 
and  was  inhabited  by  lonians. 
No  modern  seaman,  however, 
would  think  of  mooring  his  ship 
in  the  present  port.  m.  n,  Scio. 
This  town  had  a  temple  of 
Minerva  Poliouchos,  i.  e.  Pro- 
tectress of  the  citadel. 

Choaspes.  A  river  which  flows 
through  Susa ;  it  is  E  of,  and  a 
good  distance  from,  the  Tigris. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Mardi,  (Louristan ;)  it  then 
flows  from  N  to  S  ;  waters  Ely- 
mais  and  Cossaea,  before  it  en- 
ters Cissia;  after  crossing  Su- 
siana,  it  falls,  like  the  Tigris, 
in  the  Persic  gulf,  near  Khore 
Mousa.  Cissia  abounded  in  ri- 
vers ;  and  although  Herodotus 
mentions  only  the  Choaspes,  it 
cannot  be  concluded  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  others ; 
he  has  probably  mentioned  the 
Choaspes  only,  because  it  was 
the  most  celebrated,  by  the  good- 
ness of  its  water,  and  was  the 
river  of  the  capital. 

Choerese.  A  place  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Eretria,  in  the  island  of 
Eubcea.  vi.  101. 

Chorasmii.  They  dwelt  NNE  of 
Parthiena;  N  of  Ariana,  or 
rather  of  Margiana.;  NW  of 


Bactriana  ;  S  of  the  lake  Aral. 
They  had  on  the  E  by  S  Sog- 
diana,  and  on  the  W  the  Cas- 
pian sea.  The  Oxus  crosses 
their  country.  It  answers  to 
the  modern  Chowarezem  or 
Khouarezem. 

Chytri.  A  spot  in  the  pass  of 
the  Thermopylae,  vii.  176. 

Cicones.  A  people  of  Thrace ; 
dwelling  N  of  the  island  of 
Samothrace.  The  Samothra- 
cians,  having  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  coast,  there  founded 
the  cities  of  Sala,  Zona, 
Mesambria,  &c.  The  Cicones 
were  then  obliged  to  retire  a 
little  more  N.  They  occupied 
the  two  banks  of  the  Lissus, 
and  even  the  plain  Doriscus,  as 
far  as  theHebrus;  for  the  women 
of  the  Cicones  threw  the  head 
of  Orpheus  into  that  river. 
Georgic  iv.  520—524.  Thus 
they  were  W  of  the  Hebrus,  E 
of  the  Bistones,  and  inclosed 
N  and  NW  by  the  Trausi  and 
mount  Rhodope.  Galaica,  since 
called  Briantica,  was  a  part  of 
their  country. 

Cilices.  The  inhabitants  of  Ci- 
licia. See  Hypachaei. 

Cilicia.  A  country  of  Asia.  Its 
bounds:  N  mount  Taurus;  S 
the  sea,  where  lies  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  down  to  Posideum, 
where  Syria  began,  iii.  91 .  Sub- 
sequently to  Herodotus.  Syria 
began  more  N,  at  the  Syrian 
Pylae,  a  narrow  passage  between 
the  root  of  mount  Araanus  and 
the  shore,  leading  into  Syria. 
Cilicia  was  divided  into  Western 
and  Eastern. 

1.  Western  Cilicia.  It  is 
called  by  Herodotus,  the  Moun- 
tainous. W  it  touched  Pam- 
phyliaandPisidia;  E  Cilicia  cam- 
pestris;  NLycaonia;  S  the  sea. 
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2.  Eastern  Cilicia.  It  is  called 
ias,  Campestris,  on  account 
of  its  vast  plains.  Its  bounds 
are,  N  mount  Taurus;  S  the 
sea;  W  mountainous  Cilicia; 
E  the  Euphrates,  which  divides 
it  from  Armenia.  It  had  two 
towns  of  some  celebrity,  Tarsus 
and  Anchiale.  Tarsus,  the  more 
E  of  the  two,  was  celebrated  for 
its  philosophic  schools,  and  still 
more  so  as  being  the  birth-place 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Anchiale,  W  of  Tarsus,  and 
near  the  sea,  was  founded  by 
Sardanapalus. 

Cilicia.  A  small  country  near 
the  Troad ;  divided  into  three 
small  states,  Thebe,  Lyrnessus, 
and  the  Cetaei. 

Cilia.  A  town  of  jEolis;  NE  of 
the  Atramyttenian  gulf,  and  in 
the  territory  of  Thebe  in  Cilicia ; 
the  kingdom  of  Eetion,  father 
of  Andromache.  It  is  between 
Gargarus  E,  Antandros  W,  S 
of  Scepsis,  N  of  the  Caicus,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Cillaeus,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Mount 
Smintheus  and  mount  Cillaeus 
were  probably  the  same. 

Cimmerii.  A  nation  which  an- 
ciently occupied  not  only  Scy- 
thia,  but  also  Chersonesus  Tau- 
rica,  of  which  they  were  dis- 
possessed by  the  Scythians. 
Driven  from  that  country,  they 
passed  into  Asia,  and  even  into 
that  part  of  Asia  Minor  since 
occupied  by  the  Greeks.  They 
ravaged  every  thing  on  their 
passage;  and  no  doubt  owed 
their  destruction  to  their  de- 
vastations ;  for  though  they  set- 
tled in  Paphlagonia,  where  the 
town  of  Sinope  was  afterwards 
built,  history  from  that  time 
mentions  them  no  more. 

Cimmerium.      A  town  of  Asiatic 


Scythia ;  on  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  in  Sindica,  and  the 
first  town  met  with  after  pass- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Cimmerian 
strait,  or  Bosphorus. 

Cindys.  A  town  of  Caria;  in 
the  vicinity  of  lassus,  of  Bar- 
gyliae,  and  the  lassius  gulf. 
Mentioned  only  by  Herodotus, 
v.  118. 

Cinyps.  A  small  river  in  Libya, 
it  rises  at  the  hill  of  the  Graces, 
crosses  the  country  of  the 
Macae,  and  then  falls  into  the 
sea. 

Ciayps.  A  small  country  of 
Libya,  watered  by  the  Cinyps 
and  several  other  fountains,  iv. 
198. 

Cion.  A  maritime  city  of  Mysia, 
situate  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gulf  Cianus,  which  is  a  gulf 
in  the  E  part  of  the  Propontis, 
E  of  Myrlea,  since  called 
Apamea  ;  NE  of  Prusa  ;  W  of 
Nicaea ;  SW  of  Nicomedia. 
The  river  Hylas  falls  into  the 
gulf  at  the  same  place. 

Cissia.  A  country  of  Asia,  be- 
tween Media  N ;  Babylonia  W  ; 
the  Persic  gulf  S ;  Persia  SE. 
Or  if  we  wish  to  confine  its 
limits,  they  were  Elymais  N 
by  W,  Cossaea  NE.  It  extended 
on  both  sides  of  the  Choaspes. 
Susa  was  its  capital,  and  the 
winter  residence  of  the  Kings 
of  Persia,  m.  n.  Khozistan. 
Susiana  was  properly  the  terri- 
tory of  Susa. 

Cithseron.  A  mountain  of  Boe- 
otia,  in  the  territory  of  Thebes, 
S  of  the  Asopus,  which  rises  in 
it  near  Plataea,  and  waters  its 
root.  m.  n.  Elateias. 

Claves  Cypri,  KA>)??8$  T!JJ  Kv?rg«t». 
They  were  two  small  islands 
according  to  Strabo,  and  four 
according  to  Bliny,  near  the 
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E  part  of  the  island  of  Cyprus ; 
seven  hundred  stades  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Pyramus  in  Ciiicia. 
It  appears  from  Herodotus,  v. 
108,  that  the  promontory  near 
those  islands  bore  the  same 
name.  m.  n.  Cabo  di  Sant' 
Andrea. 

Clazomenae.  One  of  the  six 
Ionian  towns,  situate  in  Lydia 
on  the  gulf  of  Smyrna.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  it  was  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  N 
coast  of  the  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula,  which  is  opposite  the 
island  of  Samos,  and  which 
was  called  the  peninsula  of 
Clazomenae.  m.  n.  Bourla. 

Cleonse.  A  town  of  the  penin- 
sula of  mount  Athos,  on  the  E 
coast  of  the  Singitic  gulf;  SE 
ofrSana;  NW  of  Thyssus.  A 
Chalcidian  colony. 

Cnidia.  A  peninsula  bounded 
N  by  the  Ceramic  gulf,  S  by 
the  sea  of  Syme  and  Rhodes ; 
it  holds  to  Bybassia  by  a 
tongue  of  land  only  five  stades 
over.  i.  174. 

Cnidus.  A  town  of  Caria,  in  a 
peninsula  on  a  promontory 
called  promontory  of  Cnidus 
or  Triopium.  m.  n.  Cabo  Crio. 
There  was  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory before  that  town. 

Cnossus.  A  town  of  Crete, 
situate  towards  the  N  coast  of 
the  island ;  twenty-five  stades 
from  the  sea.  Its  port  was 
named  Heracleum.  It  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stades 
NW  of  Lyctus,  and  NE  of 
Gortyna.  There  was  a  laby- 
rinth in  this  town.  It  was 
founded  by  Minos,  for  which 
reason  Herodotus  calls  Minos 
the  Cnossian.  iii.  122. 

Coele.  A  place  of  Attica,  near 
the  gate  Melitis,  in  the  N  by 
VOL.  n. 


E  part  of  Athens.     In  this  place 

were   seen    the  monuments   of 

the  illustrious  family  of  Cimon. 

Among  those  monuments  was 

afterwards    placed    the    tomb, 

or    rather    cenotaph,    of    our 

Historian:     Thucydides,   being 

of  the   house    of    Cimon,   had 

likewise  his  tomb  here.  vi.  103. 

Coela.     A  place  mentioned  in  vi. 

26.  as  belonging  to  the  isle  Chios. 

Meletius,  Archbishop  of  Athens, 

who  wrote  a  celebrated  work  on 

ancient  and  modern  Geography, 

in   Romaic   or    modern   Greek, 

speaks  thus  of  Chios:   "  This 

'  island  is  divided  into  twoparts. 

'  The  first  is  lofty  and  looks  to 

'  the  west ;  it  is  covered  with 

'  mountains  full  of  trees  and 

'  deep  and  dark  cavities,  from 

'  whence  spring  a  great  number 

'  of  small  rivers."     Therefore, 

Cffila  was  in  the  W  part  of  the 

island. 

Coenyra.  A  place  somewhere 
in  the  island  of  Thasus.  See 
JSnyra. 

Colchis.  A  country  E  of  the 
Euxine,  W  of  Iberia,  of  which 
it  comprised  a  small  part,  N 
of  the  Macrones  and  Msynceci. 
It  comprised  therefore  the 
countries  now  called  Mingrelia 
and  Guriel.  Colchis  was  at 
no  great  distance  NW  of  Media; 
the  Saspires  being  the  only 
peoplebetween  thetwo  countries. 
The  inhabitants  of  Colchis  were 
descendants  of  some  troops  in 
the  army  of  Sesostris.  Their 
lands  produced  among  other 
things  excellent  flax.  ii.  104, 
105. 

Colias.  A  promontory  and  coast 
of  Attica,  on  the  Saronic  gulf; 
twenty  stades  S  by  E  of  Pha- 
lerus;  N  of  promontory  Zoster; 
S  by  E  of  Athens.  The  clay 
3  i 
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Corey  ra. 


of  this  part  of  the  country  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
Attic  ware.  m.  n.  A'gios  Nicolo. 
viii.  96. 

Colophon.  A  town  of  the 
lonians,  situate  some  distance 
from  the  sea ;  watered  by  the 
little  river  Halesus.  It  is  NW 
of  Ephesus,  SE  of  Lebedus ;  in 
the  vicinity  of  Claros  and 
Notion.  Pliny  mentions  this 
place  as  producing  a  rosin  of  a 
reddish  yellow  colour,  which 
when  brayed  became  white, 
and  gave  so  strong  a  smell  that 
the  perfumers  would  not  use  it : 
colofonia  is  a  well  known 
English  word  for  rosin,  m.  n. 
Belvedere,  among  the  Turks 
Sigatzik. 

Colossae.     A    town   of   Phrygia, 
large,  rich,  and  populous ;  eight 
parasangs,  about  twenty  miles, 
from  the  Maeander,  and  situate 
at  the  place  where   the  Lycus 
loses  itself  under  ground  not  to 
appear  again  but  five  stades  off, 
after  which  it  presently  falls  into 
the  Maeander.  This  town  is  E  of 
Hierapolis,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Lycus ;  WofCere- 
tapa;   NW  of  Laodicea;    S  of 
Eumenia.     Colossae  was  after- 
wards  called    Chonae,    and   its 
modern  name  is  Cono ;  it  has  lost 
all     its     splendour     under     the 
Turkish  yoke,  and  is  no  more  than 
a  miserablehamlet.  A  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Colossae  embraced 
Christianity  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul;  and  that  apostle  addressed 
an  epistle  to  them  from  Rome. 
Combrea.     A  town  of  Crossaea, 
or  rather  Crusaea,  on  the  Ther- 
maean    gulf,    between    Lipaxos 
and  Lisae.  vii.  123. 
Compsatus.     A  river  of  Thrace  ; 
its  head  is  in  mount  Rhodope  : 
leaving  the  Trausi  on  the  E,  it 


flows  from  the  N  to  the  S,  be- 
tween the  Travus  and  the  Cos- 
sinitus ;  and  falls  S  into  the 
lake  Bistonis,  as  well  as  the 
Travus  and  Cossinitus.  vii. 
109. 

Conium.     A    town    of    Phrygia 
Pacatiana,   of  which   it  seems 
that    Cineas   king  of  Thessaly 
was  sprung.     Laodicea  was  the 
capital  of  this  Phrygia.  v.  63. 
Contadesdus.     A  small  river  of 
Thrace,  which  flows  from  N  to 
S  by  W,  and  increased  by  the 
waters  of  the  Tearus,  falls  into 
the  Agrianes.  iv.  90. 
Copais  palus.     A  lake  in  Boeotia, 
takes  its   name  from  the  town 
of  Copse   on   its  N  shore :    its 
length  runs  from  W  to  E.     The 
town  of    Chseronea   is  not  far 
from  its  W  extremity,  or  that 
of    Acraephia    from   its   E   ex- 
tremity.    This  lake  was  famous 
for  its  eels  ;  Aristophanes  men- 
tions    them     frequently :    "  It 
"  were  better,"  says  Lysistrata, 
"  that  all  the  Boeotians  should 
"  perish."     "  Not  all,"  answers 
Calonice,    "  except    the   eels." 
m.  n.  Alftvi)  Ttif  T»T«'A<«S. 
Corcyra,   >>  Kejxvga.     An   island 
situate  opposite  Thesprotia,  in 
the  Ionian  sea,  twelve  R.  miles 
from  Buthrotum  (now  Butrinto). 
It  was   first   called    Drepanon, 
afterwards  Scheria,  and  Phaeacia, 
lastly   K.'i£xv£a  and  Corcyra   in 
Latin.     After  being  a  long  time 
possessed  by  the  Phaeacians,  it 
was   occupied   by   some  Corin- 
thians, who  being  driven  from 
their  country  came  to  Corcyra 
under   the  guidance  of  Chersi- 
crates.  Its  m.  n.  is  Corfu  derived 
from  Corypho,  Kagtxpa;,  the  name 
of  its  citadel.     It   is   now  the 
capital   of    the    Ionian  states, 
and  therefore  forms  a  part  of 
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the  British  empire ;  the  fort 
garrisoned  by  English  soldiers 
seems  almost  impregnable.  Lord 
Guilford,  has  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
to  which  every  lover  of  classical 
literature  must,  from  the  neces- 
sary associations  in  the  mind, 
heartily  and  sincerely  wish 
success ;  it  is  the  establishment 
of  an  university  in  Corfu.  His 
Lordship  has  spared  no  expense 
in  the  foundation  of  preparatory 
schools ;  and  the  university 
itself,  supported  principally  from 
his  own  private  purse,  is  formed 
nearly  upon  the  plan  of  that 
of  Oxford;  a  model  could  not, 
perhaps,  all  things  duly  con- 
sidered, have  been  more  wisely 
selected. 

Coressus.  A  mountain,  forty 
stades  from  Ephesus,  at  the 
foot  of  which  on  the  sea  shore 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
The  road  from  thence  to  Sardis 
follows  E  the  banks  of  the 
Caystrus,  and  crosses  mount 
Tmolus.  v.  100. 

Corinthiacus  isthmus.  The  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth  joins  Pelopon- 
nesus (now  Morea)  to  Greece 
(now  Romania).  It  is  situate 
between  the  Corinthian  gulf  W 
(now  Lepanto,)  and  the  Saronic 
gulf  (now  gulf  of  Engia)  ESE. 

Corinthus.  The  capital  of  a 
small  state  of  Peloponnesus. 
It  is  situate  about  the  middle 
of  the  Isthmus  on  the  ridge  of 
a;  hill,  about  sixty  stades  from 
the  two  seas.  N  of  and  near 
Corinth  was  Lechaeum,  its  port 
for  Italian  traffic;  S  was  the 
Acrocoriuth  or  citadel  of  Corinth 
on  a  rock,  the  ascent  of  which 
is  thirty  stades;  ESE  was 
Cenchrese,  its  port  for  Asiatic 

.traffic.      Its  m.  n.  is  Corto;  it 


consists  of  a  bashaw's  palace 
and  harem,  and  a  few  miserable 
straggling  houses ;  the  citadel, at 
the  time  the  author  was  there, 
was  garrisoned  by  a  pretty  strong 
body  of  Turkish  soldiers;  but 
entrance  to  the  fort,  from  which 
a  most  beautiful  view  must,  if 
we  judge  from  its  height,  be 
obtained  of  the  surrounding 
country,  was  most  strictly  for- 
bidden to  all  foreigners;  the 
late  Queen  Caroline  with  the 
females  of  her  suite  being  the 
only  travellers  ever  known  to 
have  ascended  the  Acrocorinth. 

Coronea.  A  town  of  Bceotia, 
situate  on  an  eminence,  and 
near  mount  Helicon;  between 
that  mountain  and  lake  Copais ; 
nearer  the  lake  than  the 
mountain ;  about  forty  stades 
from  Libethrum,  a  mountain 
consecrated  to  the  Muses  and 
Nymphs,  twenty  stades  from 
mount  Laphistius.  It  was  SE 
of  Chaeronea,  W  of  Haliartus, 
a  town  near  lake  Copais.  Its 
vestiges  bear  the  m.  n.  of 
Comari. 

Corsica.     See  Cyrnus. 

Corycium  antrum.  This  cave 
was  in  mount  Parnassus ;  some- 
where between  Delphi,  and  the 
tops  of  the  mountain. 

Corys.  A  river  or  rather  a  torrent 
(that  is  to  say,  a  river  some- 
times dry)  of  Arabia,  which  fell 
into  the  Erythrean  sea.  It 
flowed  twelve  journeys  from 
the  deserts  through  which  Cam- 
by  ses's  army  had  to  march,  to 
go  into  Egypt.  Abulfeda  calls 
it  Core.  See  Wesseling's  note, 

Herod,  iii.  9. 

Cos.  The  principal  of  the  islands, 
which  the  ancients  called  Ca- 
lydnae  and  Sporades ;  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  according  to  some. 
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It  lies  towards  the  coasts  of 
Asiatic  Doris,  W  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Ceramic  gulf; 
W  or  W  by  S  of  Halicarnassus  ; 
fifteen  R.  miles  from  that  town ; 
N  of  Nisyros  ;  S  W  of  Calymna. 
It  abounded  in  excellent  wine, 
and  was  the  country  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Apelles.  m.  n. 
Stanco.  Aristotle  gives  so  cor- 
rect a  description  of  a  sort  of 
caterpillar,  whose  cocoons  were 
spun  into  garments  at  Cos,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
ancients  being  acquainted  with 
silk,  however  the  fact  may 
militate  against  the  romantic 
account  of  the  introduction  of 
the  silk  worm  at  Constantinople. 
Ovid,  Horace,  Tibullus  and 
Propertius,  mention  the  light 
dresses  of  Cos. 

Cos.  The  capital  of  the  island 
of  Cos.  It  was  very  ancient, 
and  stood  near  the  sea  with 
a  burrow  port,  opposite  the 
town  of  Halicarnassus;  it  is 
mentioned  by  Homer.  The 
inhabitants  in  consequence  of  a 
sedition  forsook  the  old  town,  and 
built  another  on  cape  Scandaria. 

Cranon.  A  town  of  Thessaly, 
in  Pelasgiotis  ;  on  the  banks  of 
the  Onochonus ;  S  of  the 
Peneus ;  E  of  Pharsalus;  be- 
tween Pharsalus  W  and  lake 
Boebei'sE;  Sof  Scotussa.vi.  127. 

Crathis.  A  small  river  of 
Achaia  in  Peloponnesus ;  its 
source  is  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Crathis;  it  falls  into  the  sea 
near  JEgge.  This  river  is  never 
dry.  i.  145. 

Cremni.  A  commercial  town, 
on  the  N  shore  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis ;  W  of  and  very  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tanais;  but 
much  nearer  E  of  Sapra  Palus. 

Creston.     A  town  of  Thrace,  and 


perhaps  the  capital  of  Crestonaea, 
a  small  country  in  Thrace. 

Crestonaea.  A  small  country  of 
Thrace ;  W  of  the  Maedi  and 
Bisaltia  ;  E  of  Mygdonia :  on 
the  S  it  is  bounded  by  Chal- 
cidice,  on  the  N  by  the 
mountains  which  separate  it  E 
from  the  Maedi,  W  from  Doberus 
Paeonica. 

Creta.  A  large  island  situate 
between  the  .ZEgaean  sea  N  and 
the  sea  of  Libya  S.  It  is  a 
little  more  than  sixty  leagues 
long  from  E  to  W.  The  pro- 
montories Samonium  and  Ery- 
thraeum  terminate  its  E  part,  W 
of  Cyprus  and  of  Phoenicia; 
the  promontories  Corycus  and 
Criu-Metopon  are  at  its  W 
extremity,  E  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis.  This  island  was  po- 
pulous, and  contained  one 
hundred  towns,  m.  n.  Candia. 

Crisa,  or  Crissa-  A  town  of  the 
Ozolae  Locrians ;  N  of  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  Delphi, 
near  the  Corinthian  gulf  (now 
golfo  di  Lepanto).  It  gave  the 
name  of  Crisaaan  gulf  to  a  part 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf  and  that 
of  Crisaean  plain  to  the  vast 
plain  lying  N  of  the  E  part 
of  that  gulf.  viii.  32. 

Critalla.  Herodotus  is  the  only 
author  who  mentions  this  town, 
its  situation  can  therefore  only 
be  conjectured.  1.  It  must  be 
in  Cappadocia,  vii.  36.  2.  It 
must  be  on  the  E  bank  of  the 
Halys,  since  Xerxes  crossed 
that  river  after  reaching  Critalla. 
vii.  36.  3.  This  town  must  be 
on  the  high  road  from  Susa  to 
Sardis.  4.  Xerxes,  having 
entered  Phrygia  after  crossing 
the  Halys, proceeded  toCelsenae, 
and  from  thence  to  Colossae ; 
therefore  he  followed  the  Royal 
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road.  Now  there  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Halys  a  town, 
where  emperor  Claudius  sent  a 
colony  ;  it  was  called  Archelai's 
(now  Ereteli).  This  town  an- 
swers every  condition.  The 
two  roads  of  Cilicia  unite  there 
with  the  great  road  from  Ar- 
menia, and  the  countries  situate 
between  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian seas.  Therefore  Archelai's 
must  unquestionably  have  been 
founded  on  the  site  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Critalla.  See  Ren- 
nell,  p.  319. 

Crobyzi.     See  Thraces. 

Crocodilorum  urbs,  Kg 
TroAjff.  The  town  of  the  Croco- 
diles was  near  the  famous 
Labyrinth  and  lake  Moeris ;  a 
small  distance  from  the  Nile ; 
above  Memphis ;  SW  of  Acan- 
thus. Crocodiles  were  par- 
ticularly venerated  in  this  place. 
Strabo  says  they  were  kept  in 
ponds,  where  they  were  so  tame 
that  they  came  to  receive  food 
from  the  hand :  hence  the 
name  of  the  town.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Arsinoe.ii.  148. 

Crophi  and  Mophi.  They  are 
two  mountains  between  the 
towns  of  Syene  and  Elephantis. 
The  secretary  of  the  sacred 
treasures  at  Saiis  told  Herodotus 
that  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
were  between  those  two  moun- 
tains ;  and  that  one  half  of  their 
waters  flowed  into  Egypt,  and 
the  other  half  in  Ethiopia,  ii.  27. 

Crossoea.     See  Crusaea. 

Croton.  A  town  on  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum,  about  seven  hundred 
stades  from  Sybaris.  This 
town  was  at  the  extremity  of 
the  W  side  of  the  gulf  of  Taren- 
tum ;  near  to  and  N  of  pro- 
montory Lacinium;  S  of  Petilia. 
Its  only  fortifications  were 
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originally  those  of  nature  and 
situation;  but  afterwards,  a 

little  before  the  arrival  of 
Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  it  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall,  according 
to  Livy,  twelve  R.  miles  in 
circuit.  It  was  celebrated  as 
the  native  place  of  Milo  the 
Athlet;  and  still  more  so  for 
the  great  number  of  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers  it  produced. 
The  inhabitants  were  of  Achaean 
extraction. 

Crusaea.  A  small  country  of 
Thrace,  pretty  near  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallena  ;  bounded  E  by 
Chalcidice;  W  by  the  Ther- 
maean  gulf.  From  N  to  S 
were  the  following  towns : 
Lipaxus,  Combrea,  Lisas,  Gi- 
gonos,  Campsa,  Smila,  vEnea. 
There  is  some  appearance  that 
Crusaea  should  be  read  instead 
of  Crossoea,  vii.  123:  otherwise 
Crossaea  and  Crusaea  must  be 
regarded  as  different  names 
for  one  and  the  same  country. 
See  Wess.  Not. 

Curium.  A  town  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  on  the  S  coast  of 
the  W  part  of  the  island;  E 
of  cape  Phruriura;  W  by  N 
of  cape  Curias,  m.  n.  of  the 
town  Piscopia;  of  the  cape, 
cabo  Gavatti  or  delle  Gatte. 

Cyaneae.  Two  small  islands  or 
rocks,  one  on  the  European  and 
the  Asiatic  side;  twenty  stades 
distant  from  each  other  ;  N  by 
E  of  Chalcedon  and  in  the 
Euxine  sea,  on  the  W  part  of 
the  S  coast;  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 
They  were  likewise  called 
Symplegadae,  and  Pianette,  be- 
cause the  ancients  supposed 
that  they  were  moveable,  and 
that  the  wind  made  them 
clash  one  against  the  other; 
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Cyraunis. 


an  ocular  deception  which  was 
not  known  to  be  false  before 
Jason's  voyage  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Cyclades.  Islands  of  the  JEgaean 
sea,  the  principal  of  which 
were  Delos,  Ceos,  Naxos,  Paros, 
and  Andros.  The  four  last 
were  situate  round  Delos,  and 
hence  the  name. 

Cydonia.  A  town  of  Crete, 
built  by  Minos,  and  founded 
by  the  Samians.  It  is  situate 
towards  the  W  part  of  the 
island;  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  N  coast ;  W  of 
Minoa;  E  of  Aptera.  tn.n.  Canea. 

Cydrara.  A  town  situate  on 
the  frontiers  of  Phrygia  and 
Lydia,  W  of  Colossse  ;  near  to 
and  S  of  the  Mseander,  for  in 
going  thence  to  Sardis  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  Mseander. 
vii.  30,  31. 

Cyma.  A  town  of  zEol  ia  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Cyma;  NE  of  Phocsea;  S  of 
Elaea.  It  was  the  largest  and 
finest  town  in  .ZEolia,  according 
to  Strabo.  Some  ruins  of  this 
town  have  been  discovered  at 
a  place  called  Nemourt. 

Cynetes.  The  most  western 
people  of  Europe,  the  expression 
must  be  understood  of  the 
people  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Spain.  They 
occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Anas  or  Guadiana.  ii.  33.  iv.  49. 

Cynosarges.  A  hamlet  of  Attica, 
at  a  small  distance  E  of  Athens, 
near  Alopeces.  A  temple  of 
Hercules  was  seen  there,  and  a 
Gymnasium,  or  place  of  exercise. 
The  term  Cynosarges  was 
often  used  to  express  the 
Gymnasium  ;  it  was  here  like- 
wise the  Cynic  philosophers 
established  their  school.  The 


Gymnasium  was  at  a  very  small 
distance  from  Athens,  outside 
of  the  gate  Diomia. 
Cynueria.  A  small  country  be- 
tween Argolis,  Arcadia,  and 
Laconia ;  it  was  a  great  subject 
of  contestation  between  the 
Argians  and  Lacedaemonians ; 
the  latter  at  last  obtained  pos- 
session. The  towns  of  Thyrea, 
and  Anthene  were  in  that  terri- 
tory, viii.  73.  Thucyd.  v.  41. 
Cynosura.  A  promontory  of 
Attica,  SE  of  Brauron;  NE 
of  Prasia.  There  is  no  au- 
thority for  placing  it  elsewhere. 
Cyprus.  An  island  situate  at 
the  E  extremity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, S  of  Cilicia;  W  of 
Syria.  It  was  formerly  joined 
to  Syria,  says  Pliny,  and  the 
sea  has  separated  it,  as  it  has 
Sicily  from  Italy,  Eubcea  from 
Boeotia,  the  islands  of  Atlanta 
and  Macris  from  Euboea.  It  is 
of  an  oblong  form;  cape  Dinare- 
tum  is  the  farthest  point  E ;  that 
of  Acamas  W ;  cape  Crommyon 
N,  looks  towards  cape  Anemu- 
rium  of  Cilicia  Trachea ;  cape 
Curias  S,  is  not  far  from  Ama- 
thus.  The  length  of  this  island 
measured  from  cape  Dinaretum, 
likewise  called  Cleides  (see 
Claves),  to  cape  Acamas,  is 
one  thousand  four  hundred  stades 
from  E  to  W ;  it  is  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty 
stades  in  circuit,  following  the 
bends  of  the  shore. 
Cyraunis.  A  small  island  of 
Libya,  near  the  Gyzantes, 
abounding  in  vines  and  olives ; 
a  lake  is  seen  in  this  island 
containing  gold  dust ;  it  is  near 
the  main  land.  Herodotus  gives 
the  above  particulars  only  after 
the  authority  of  some  Cartha- 
ginians ;  and  as  none  but  those 
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who  have  copied  the  Historian 
mention  the  existence  of  such 
an  island,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  information  he 
received  was  correct. 
Cyrenaica.  A  country  of  Libya 
of  moderate  dimensions,  situate 
within  the  tract  of  the  Nomades ; 
W  of  the  Giligammae;  N  of 
the  Asbystae ;  E  of  the  Cabales 
and  Auschisse. 

Cyrene.  A  town  of  Libya, 
capital  of  Cyrenaica;  eleven 
R.  miles  from  the  sea,  opposite 
Criu-Metopon,  promontory  of 
Crete.  It  was  a  large  town  in 
the  shape  of  a  trapezium,  in  a 
plain  fertile  in  grain,  and  abun- 
dant in  fruits.  Some  vestiges 
are  still  found,  m.  n.  Curin. 
Cyrnus.  An  island  of  Italy  ;  in 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea;  N  of  Sar- 
dinia, S  of  the  Ligustic  gulf. 
m.  n.  Corsica. 
Cyrnus.  A  place  in  Carystia  in 

the  island  of  Euboea.  ix.  105. 
Cythera.     An  island  situate  near 
the  coasts  of  Laconia ;  S  of  pro- 
montory   Maleee ;     consecrated 
to  Venus,  m.  n.  Cerigo;  a  moun- 
tainous island,  dry,  rocky,  and 
abounding  in  hares,  quails,  and 
turtle-doves ;  now  belonging  to 
the  Ionian  states,  and  garrisoned 
by  a  few  British  soldiers. 
Cythnus.     An  island  situate  near 
Attica;  S  by  E  of  Ceos,  N  of 
Serephos.  m.  n.  Thermia. 
Cyzicus.     An  island  of  the  Pro- 
-  pontis,  five  hundred  stades  in 
circumference;    it  is  joined  to 
the  continent  by   two  bridges, 
built  by  Alexander. 
Cyzicus.     A  town  situate  in  the 
island  of  the   same  name, 
stands   near    the    two   bridges 
which  join   the    island   to   the 
continent.    This  town  was  equal 
to  any  of  Asia,  in  respect  to  the 


size  and  beauty  of  its  edifices 
and  the  excellency  of  its  go- 
vernment. It  is  now  ruined. 
m.  n.  among  the  Turks  Copidag, 
among  the  Greeks  Cizico. 

D. 

Dadicae.  A  people  of  Asia ; 
forming  with  the  Sattagydae, 
Ganclarii,  and  Aparytae,  one 
satrapy.  They  were  perhaps  E 
of  Bactriana,  and  W  of  the 
Gandarii. 

Dai.    A  nomad  tribe  of  Persians ; 
situate  probably  NE  of  Persia, 
N  of  the  Utii,  S  of  the  Cossaei, 
E  of  Elymais.  in  the  mountains 
of    Lorestan,   and    W    of    the 
Mardi,  another  nomad  tribe  of 
the   Persians,  which  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Mardi 
of  the  Caspian  sea.  i.  125. 
Daphnse   Pelusiae.      A   town  of 
Egypt;  sixteen  R.  miles  from 
Pelusium  ;  on  the  road  to  Mem- 
phis ;  near  the  Pelusiae  channel 
of  the  Nile.  m.  n.  Safnas.  ii.  30. 
Dardanus.     A  town  of  the  Tro- 
ad;     situate    on     the    Asiatic 
coast    of    the    Hellespont,   to- 
wards   the    place   where    that 
strait  joins  the  jEgean  sea;  S 
of,   and   about    seventy   stades 
from,   Abydos,   and    the    same 
distance  from  Rhcetium.  It  is  no 
longer  in  existence ;    but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has  given 
its  name  to  the  Dardanelles. 
Daritse.     Herodotus  names  this 
people  but  once,  when  he  places 
them  in  the  eleventh  satrapy, 
with  the  Caspii,  Pausicae,  and 
Pantimathi.    The  other  authors 
do  not  mention  it,  at  least  by 
that  name.     We  know  the  po- 
sition of  the  Caspii:    starting 
from  that  datum,  and  following 
the  order  in  which  the  Historian 
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presents  those  nations,  the  Pau- 

sicae  must  be  E  by  S  of  the 
Caspii ;  the  Pantimathi  E  of 
the  Pausicae,  S  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  between  the  Mardi  and 
Hyrcania ;  and  the  Daritae  E  of 
the  Pantimathi  and  the  Caspian 
sea,  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
angle  which  it  forms  with  the 
Caspian  sea. 

Dascylium.  A  sea  town  of  Bi- 
thynia,  on  the  Propontis,  SW 
of  Scylace,  E  of  Placia,  near 
the  lake  Dascyliticus.  m.  n.  Das- 
celi. 

Datus,  or  Datum.  A  town  of 
Thrace,  in  the  country  of  the 
Edoni,  W  of  mount  Pangaeus, 
E  of  Myrcinus,  S  of  Drabescus. 
It  stands  on  a  rugged  hill,  of 
which  it  occupies  the  breadth, 
having  woods  to  the  N,  and  to 
the  S  a  marsh  extending  to  the 
sea.  Towards  the  E  is  the  gorge 
of  the  Sapaei  and  Corpili ;  W 
is  a  plain,  extending  to  Myrcinus 
and  the  Strymon,  and  towards 
the  N  to  Drabescus,  a  plain  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
stades,  very  fertile  and  pleasant, 
where  Proserpine  was  said  to 
have  been  culling  flowers  when 
she  was  carried  off.  It  belonged 
to  the  Edoni.  It  was  a  town 
so  rich  and  abundant  in  all  sorts 
of  advantages,  that  a  Datos  of 
treasure  was  a  proverb  for  an 
abundance  of  treasure. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
fortified  this  town,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Philippi:  it  is 
famous  for  the  battle  fought  in 

» its  territory,  and  in  which  Brutus 
and  Cassias  lost  their  lives ; 
still  more  so  for  St.  Paul's  Epi- 
stle addressed  to  its  inhabitants. 
m.  n.  Philippi-ge,  4tPuW0v  yJJ. 

Daulia.  A  small  country  of  Pho- 
cis,  near  to  and  SE  of  Par- 


nassus. This  small  country  in- 
closed another  called  Tronis. 
Daulis  was  the  capital  of  the 
whole.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Daulii. 

Daulis.  A  town  of  Phocis,  SE 
of  mount  Parnassus  and  of  Del- 
phi, near  which  it  stood. 
Decelea.  A  town  or  hamlet  of 
Attica,  situate  N  by  E  of  Athens, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
stades  from  that  town,  and  the 
like  distance  from  the  frontiers 
of  Boeotia.  It  belonged  to  the 
tribe  Hippo thoontis.  It  was  one 
of  the  towns  founded  by  Ce- 
crops.  m.  n.  Biala-Castro. 
Delium.  A  town  of  Boeotia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Thebans, 
SE  of  Aulis,  thirty  stades  from 
the  port  Aulis ;  on  the  coast, 
and  near  the  sea ;  N  by  W  of 
Oropus,  in  the  territory  of  Ta- 
nagra,  N  of  the  Asopus.  It  took 
its  name  from  a  temple  built 
after  the  plan  of  that  in  Delos. 
Delos.  One  of  the  Cyclades,  N 
of  Naxos  and  Paros,  S  of  Tenos, 
E  of  Rhenaea,  W  of  Pathmos ; 
famous  for  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  and  held  in  high 
respect  by  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions. It  once  abounded  in 
palm  trees,  but  none  are  found 
there  now.  m.  n.  isdeele,  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  name, 
combined  with  the  preposition 
tlf,  now  pronounced  ees. 
Delphi.  See  Pytho.  The  inha- 
bitants are  called  Delphians. 
Delta.  Or  Lower  Egypt ;  begins 
at  the  place  where  the  Nile 
splits  into  several  branches.  It 
is  inclosed  between  the  Canopic 
and  Pelusiac  arms,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean sea.  Its  shape  is 
triangular,  like  the  Greek  A. 
Dersaei.  A  people  of  Thrace,  N 
of  the  Sapaei,  W  of  the  Nestus, 
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E   of  mount   Pangaeus,   which 
separated  them  from  the  Pieres. 

Derusiaei.  A  people  of  agricul- 
turists, forming  part  of  the  Per- 
sians, of  whom  they  were  a 
tribe.  According  to  Herodotus 
they  were  probably  W  of  Ger- 
mania,  and  E  of  the  Panthialaei. 

Dicaea.  An  ancient  town  of 
Thrace,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bistones,  on  the  ESE  shore  of 
lake  Bistonis,  W  of  Maronea, 
E  of  Abdera.  m.  n.  Mporou, 
pronounced  Boroo. 

Didymis  Oraculum.  See  Milesia. 

Dipaea.  A  town  of,Maenalia  in 
Arcadia,  (i.  e.  the  country  to- 
wards mount  Maenalus,)  S  by 
W  of  Mantinea,  N  of  Lycaea 
and  Helos,  W  by  N  of  Tegea, 
E  by  S  of  Hypsus.  Its  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Dipaeenses.ix.  35. 

Dium.  A  town  of  the  peninsula 
of  mount  Athos,  on  the  Stry- 
monic  gulf,  N  of  Olophyxus, 
SE  of  Acanthus,  vii.  22. 

Doberes.  A  people  of  Thrace, 
and  one  of  the  ten  Paeonian 
nations ;  they  were  between 
mount  Pangaeus  which  lay  on 
the  E,  and  the  Strymon  which 
flows  on  the  W. 

Dodona.  A  country  and  town 
of  Epirus,  in  Thesprotia,  E  of 
the  island  of  Corcyra,  W  of 
Thessaly,  N  of  Molossia. 
Dolonci.  A  people  of  Thrace, 
who  inhabited  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  to  the  extremity 
of  the  gulf  Melas,  vi.  34,  &c. 
Dolopes.  They  were  a  Thes- 
salian  nation,  dwelling  in  a 
country  towards  mount  Pin- 
dus.  Their  country  was  called 
Dolopia. 

Dolopia.  A  country  of  Greece, 
in  mount  Pindus,  part  N,  part 
NW  of  that  mountain,  N  of 
.flEtolia  and  Acarnania,  for  the 
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Achelous  crossed  their  territory. 
Thucyd.  ii.  102. 

Doris.  1.  A  small  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  Dorians 
established  some  colonies.  It 
was  near  the  Byblesian  Cherso- 
nesus, and  originally  comprised 
six  towns,  when  it  was  called 
Hexapolis ;  but  Halicarnassus 
having  been  excluded  from  the 
association,  it  took  the  name 
of  Pentapolis.  Of  those  six 
towns,  two  were  on  the  con- 
tinent, Halicarnassus  and  Cni- 
dus;  Cos  was  in  the  island  of 
the  same  name;  the  three 
others,  Lindus,  lalyssos,  and 
Camirus,  were  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  i.  144. 

Doris.  2.  A  small  country  in 
Europe,  at  the  root  of  (Eta ;  it 
comprised  four  towns :  Pindus, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
falling  into  the  Cephissus, 
pretty  near  Lilaea;  this  town 
was  also  called  Cyphas:  its 
other  three  towns  are  Erinaeus, 
Boion,  and  Cytinium.  These 
four  towns  gave  the  country  the 
name  of  Tetrapolis. 

This  country  has  on  the  N 
mount  (Eta,  S  Crisa  and  a 
part  of  Phocis,  E  the  Dryopes, 
the  Epicnemidian  Locrians,  and 
the  Opuntian  Locrians,  W 
jEtolia. 

JEginius,  king  of  this  little 
state,  having  been  driven  from 
his  country  by  the  Lapithae, 
was  replaced  by  Hercules.  The 
prince  out  of  gratitude  adopted 
Hyllus  his  benefactor's  son,  and 
left  him  the  throne  at  his  death. 
Hyllus  and  his  posterity  reigned 
there;  and  it  was  from  hence 
they  started  to  conquer  Pelo- 
ponnesus. It  was  anciently 
called  Dryopis.  viii.  31. 

Dores.   Dorians.   They  were  ori- 
3  F 
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ginally  Curetes,  and  Leleges, 
since  called  ^Etolians,  and  Lo- 
crians,  to  whom  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Parnassus  united. 
Having  set  at  their  head  Deu- 
calion, the  son  of  Prometheus, 
they  conquered  Phthiotis  from 
the  Pelasgi  whom  they  drove 
from  thence ;  took  the  name  of 
Hellens  under  Hellen,  the  son 
of  Deucalion,  of  Dorians,  under 
Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  pre- 
serving however  that  of  Hellens, 
which  they  gloried  in  hearing. 
Under  Dorus  they  possessed 
themselves  of  Histineotis.  That 
country  comprised  at  that  time 
not  only  the  country  since 
known  by  that  name,  and  si- 
tuate near  mount  Pindus,  but 
likewise  Perrhaebia.  Having 
been  driven  from  thence  by  the 
Cadmei,  they  passed  into  the 
small  country  called  from  their 
name  Doris,  in  which  were  four 
towns ;  they  then  took  the 
name  of  Macedni.  From  thence 
they  passed  into  Dryopis, 
which  then  bore  the  name  of 
Doris.  From  thence  they 
passed  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  called  Dorians,  Dorian 
nation,  Aagixov  st)v«j.  i.  56. 
Doriscus.  A  shore  of  Thrace, 
and  large  plain  crossed  by  the 
Hebrus ;  it  extended  to  pro- 
montory Serrhium.  The  plain 
of  Doriscus  extended  on  either 
side  of  the  Hebrus,  but  much 
more  on  the  W. 

Doriscus.  A  fort,  or  strong  town 
of  the  plain  of  the  same  name 
in  Thrace,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea  and  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  between  .ZEnos  E,  and 
the  Lissus  W. 

Dropici.  A  nomad  people  of 
Persia,  one  of  the  Persian 
tribes ;  they  inhabited  E  of  the 


Mardi  2  and  W  of  the  Sagartii. 
Such  at  least  appears  to  have 

been   their  situation  according 
to  Herodotus,  i.  125. 

Drymus.  A  town  of  Phocis,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  S 
of  Tethronium,  N  of  mount 
Parnassus,  E  by  S  of  Am- 
phicaea,  W  of  Elatea,  twenty 
stades  from  Tethronium,  thirty- 
five  from  Amphicaea,  or  eighty 
by  the  left  road.  viii.  33. 

Dryopes.  A  people  of  Greece, 
so  called  from  Dryops,  son  of 
Arcadus,  one  of  their  chiefs. 
They  occupied  a  small  country 
S  of  mount  (Eta,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Cephissus.  Hav- 
ing been  driven  out  of  that 
country  by  Hercules  and  the 
Malians,  they  passed  into  Pho- 
cis, in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Parnassus,  where  they  had  the 
Lycoritae  for  neighbours.  In 
obedience  to  an  oracle  from 
Delphi,  Hercules  transported 
them  to  Peloponnesus,  where 
they  occupied  Asine,  near  Her- 
mione  in  Argolis.  When  they 
were  driven  from  that  town  by 
the  Argians,  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans gave  them  a  quarter  of 
Messenia,  on  the  Messeniac 
gulf,  with  a  town  which  they 
called  likewise  Asine.  It  is 
this  town  that  Herodotus  men- 
tions, viii.  73.  They  preserved 
their  original  name,  which  they 
deemed  a  title  of  honour.  There 
is  every  appearance  that  the 
Dryopes  who  joined  the  lonians 
when  they  went  to  settle  in 
Asia  Minor  were  from  Argolis. 
i.  146. 

Dryopis.  A  country  situate  at 
the  foot  and  S  of  mount  (Eta, 
contiguous  to  Doris,  which  was 
on  its  W :  it  had  communicated 
its  name  to  the  latter  small 
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country  previous  to  the  time 
that  the  Hellens,  or  Dorians, 
took  possession  of  it.  The 
Hellens,  or  Dorians,  compelled 
to  evacuate  Histiaeotis,  took 
possession  of  the  part  of  Dryopis, 
which  then  took  the  name  of 
Doris :  they  afterwards  became 
masters  of  the  rest  of  Dryopis, 
and  passed  from  thence  with 
the  descendants  of  Hercules 
into  Peloponnesus,  which  they 
almost  wholly  subdued. 

Dyma.  A  city  of  Achaia  in 
Peloponnesus ;  on  the  gulf  of 
Corinth,  which  is  terminated  by 
cape  Araxus.  It  is  W  of 
Olenus;  E  by  N  of  Tichos;  N 
by  W  of  Phara.  It  is  the 
last  town  of  Achaia  to  the  W; 
hence  its  name  Dyma,  from  2vu, 
which  applied  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  signifies  to  set,  for  its 
original  name  was  Stratos.  m.  n. 
Papas,  i.  145. 

Dyras.  A  river  which  rises  in 
mount  OEta,  and  falls  into  the 
Maliac  gulf  between  Anticyra 
and  Anthelus:  it  is  twenty 
stades  from  the  Sperchius.  vii. 
198. 

Dysorum.  A  mountain  W  of  lake 
Prasias,  after  the  mine  which 
is  near  it.  It  is  part  of  the 
mountain  range,  which  separates 
Paeonia  and  Bisaltia  from  Chal- 
cidice.  v.  17. 


E. 

Ecbatana.     See  Agbatana. 

Echedorus.  A  river :  its  source 
is  in  the  country  of  the  Cres- 
tonaei;  it  flows  through  Myg- 
donia,  and  falls  into  the 
Thermaean  gulf,  near  the  marsh 
which  is  on  the  Axius:  Hero- 
dotus does  not  exactly  say 


that  the  Echedorus  or  Echei- 
dorus  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  sea;  but  Ptolemy  clearly 
distinguishes  in  the  Amaxitis 
the  mouth  of  the  Echedorus, 
and  that  of  the  Axius ;  D'Anville 
however  makes  the  Echedorus 
fall  into  the  marsh,  vii.  123, 
127. 

Echinades.  This  name  is  given 
to  several  islands  lying  between 
the  islands  of  Cephallenia, 
Leucadia  or  Leucas,  and  the 
gulf  of  Corinth  ;  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  N  of  cape 
Araxus.  The  junction  of  those 
islands  to  the  continent  by  the 
sands  and  rubbish  brought  down 
the  Achelous  is  a  fact  to  which 
all  modern  travellers  bear  testi- 
mony, m.  n,  Curzolari ;  according 
to  Meletius  Scrophais.  ii.  10. 

Edonis.  A  small  country  of  Thrace, 
between  mount  Orbelus,  which 
separated  it  on  the  E  from  the 
Pieres,  and  the  Strymon  which 
separated  it  on  the  W  from  the 
Odomanti.  N  it  had  the 
country  called  Phyllis,  S  the 
^Egaaan  sea  almost  opposite  the 
island  of  Thasus.  Eion,  Datus, 
Myrcinus,  and  Drabescus  were 
towns  in  this  territory,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  called 
Edoni.  vii.  110,  114. 

Eion.  A  town  of  Thrace,  situate 
on  the  E  bank  of  the  Strymon, 
near  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
in  the  Strymonic  gulf;  twenty- 
five  stades  from  Amphipolis,  or 
the  Nine  Ways,  whose  port  it 
was.  m.  «.  Rendina. 

Elatea.  A  town  of  Phocis,  at 
a  small  distance  from  the 
Cephissus;  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stades  N  by  E  of 
Amphicsea;  NWofAbaj;  E  of 
Tithoreum.  This  was  the 
largest  town  of  I'hocis,  and  in 
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a  good  situation  to  arrest  the 
inroads  of  the  Thessalians.  m.n. 
Leuta,  pronounced  Lefta  or 
Levta,  a  little  N  of  Turcochori, 
pronounced  Toorcohori. 

Elbo.    SeeHelbo. 

Elearchia.  A  government  of 
Egypt,  adjoining  the  sea,  be- 
tween the  Bucolic  and  Se- 
bennytic  canals.  This  vast 
extent  of  country  was  partly 

•  covered  with  marshes,  which 
served  as  a  refuge  to  Psam- 
mitichus,  Amyrtseus,  and  several 
other  princes.  These  marshes 
became  afterwards  the  lurking 
place  of  banditti,  who  infested 
the  coasts  of  Egypt.  They 
were  also  inhabited  by  graziers, 
who  were  likewise  banditti, 
from  whence  the  country  took 
the  name  Bucolium ;  the  Bucolic 
branch  flowed  across  it.  He- 
rodotus frequently  mentions  this 
tract  of  country  under  the  name 
of  Marshes. 

Elei,  Eieans,  the  inhabitants  of 
Elis. 

Elseus.  A  town  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus ;  on  the  ESE 
coast;  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont ;  nearly  opposite  the 
ancient  town  of  Troy.  There 
was  seen  at  Elaeus,  a  chapel 
of  Protesilaus,  with  a  tomb  of 
that  hero.  He  was  the  son 
of  Iphiclus,  and  reigned  in 
.Phthiotis.  He  had  married 
Laodamia  the*  daughter  of 
Acastus.  Ij  had  been  foretold 
him,  that  if  he  went  to  Troy 
he  should  perish ;  he  went 
nevertheless,  and  having  landed 
the  first,  fell  by  the  hand  of  a 
Dardanian.  m.  n.  The  New- 
castle of  Europe ;  like  the  other 
fortifications  up  the  Dardanelles 
it  bears  a  very  formidable  ap- 
pearance at  some  distance  off 


land;  but  as  one  nears  the 
land,  marks  of  slothful  negli- 
gence give  proof  of  its  being 
garrisoned  by  Turks. 

Elephantis.  A  town  of  Thebais, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred 
stades  from  Thebes,  half  a  stade 
from  Syene.  This  town  stood 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name. 
"  Opposite  to  Syene  is  the 
"  island  Elephantine,  in  which 
"  there  was  a  city  of  that  name. 
"  The  island  is  about  a  mile 
"  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
"  to  the  south,  ending  in  a  point 
"  at  the  north."  Pococke,  ii. 
c.  v.  The  m.  n.  of  this  island 
is  Geziret-el-Sag,  the  flowery 
island,  ii.  9,  17,  28,  29,  30,  31, 
59,  175. 

Eleusis.  Of  the  tribe  Hippotho- 
ontis,  a  very  ancient  town  of 
Attica,  twelve  or  fifteen  R.  miles 
NW  of  Athens,  and  a  like  dis- 
tance SE  of  Megara:  a  part  of 
the  town  was  near  the  Saronic 
gulf,  and  the  other  part  more 
N,  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  was  a  temple  of  Ceres, 
surnamed  Eleusinian.  No  fes- 
tival was  to  be  compared  with 
that  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
goddess.  All  the  Greeks  were 
admitted  to  it :  the  Athenians 
went  thither  in  procession  along 
^.  paved  causeway,  called  the 
Sacred  Way.  The  temple  is 
now  only  a  confused  heap  of 
ruins :  there  is  only  one  house, 
and  about  half  a  dozen  mise- 
rable huts.  The  most  remark- 
able antiquity  is  the  mole,  con- 
sisting of  immense  blocks,  and 
shooting  a  good  distance  from 
land.  m.  n.  Eleusina,  which  is 
pronounced  Lefsina. 

Elis.  A  country  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, having  Achaia  N,  Mes- 
senia,  or  rather  Triphylia,  S, 
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Arcadia  E,  and  the  Ionian  sea 
W,  where  lie  the  islands  of  Ce- 
phallenia  and  Zacynthus.  The 
Alpheus  crosses  it  from  E  to 
W,  and  divides  it  in  two  parts, 
the  southern  and  the  northern. 
The  S  part,  lying  between  the 
Neda  S,  and  the  Alpheus  N,  is 
watered  by  several  rivers,  the 
Acidon,  Anigrus,  the  Chalcis, 
which  falls  into  the  gulf  Cypa- 
rissus,  the  Dalion,  the  Acheron, 
the  Parthenias,  which  fall  into 
the  Alpheus.  The  N  part  is 
watered  by  the  Selleis,  the  Jar- 
danus,  and  the  Peneus :  the 
first  falls  into  the  sea,  between 
the  Alpheus  and  promontory 
Ichthys ;  the  second  near  that 
promontory ;  and  the  Peneus 
in  the  gulf  Chelonates.  Cape 
Araxus  bounds  this  country  on 
the  N.  See  Strabo,  lib.  viii. 
Several  of  the  rivers  are  in- 
correctly marked  in  D'An- 
ville. 

Elis.  A  town  of  Elis  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, situate  on  the  Pe- 
neus, NW  of  Pylos,  E  of  Cyl- 
lene,  S  of  Buprasium.  m.  n. 
supposed  to  be  Gastounion. 

Elorus.  A  river  of  Sicily,  on  the 
E  coast  of  the  island,  and  in 
the  S  part  of  that  coast.  It 
rises  a  little  above  Erbessus, 
passes  by  Acra,  then  takes  a 
S  direction,  and  when  it  is  near 
Ne<etum,  bends  SW,  and  falls 
in  the  sea  of  Sicily;  N  of  and 
near  to  its  mouth  is  a  town 
called  likewise  Elorus.  The  m. 
n.  of  the  river  is  Atellari.  The 
road  from  the  promontory  Pa- 
chynus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elo- 
rus was  called  the  Via  Elorina, 
Thucyd.  vii.  80.  Between  Cas- 
mena  and  this  mouth  was  a  de- 
lightful quarter  called  Eloria 
Tempe.  vii.  154.  Elorus  is 


sometimes  written  with  the 
aspirate,  Helorum. 

Enchelees.  A  people  of  Illyria, 
between  the  Naro  and  the  Dri- 
lon.  v.  61.  I  have  improperly 
spelt  them  Encheleae  in  my  note. 

Enipeus.  A  river  of  Thessaly ; 
its  source  is  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Othrys:  it  waters  Melitseum, 
passes  near  Thetidium  (a  place 
celebrated  by  the  marriage  of 
Thetis  and  Peleus)  and  Phar- 
sala ;  from  thence  it  flows  N 
into  the  Apidamus.  vii.  129. 

Enneacrunos.  The  nine  heads, 
or  rather  pipes.  This  fountain 
was  called  Callirhoe.  Its 
source  was  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Hymettus,  and  fell  probably 
into  the  Ilissus.  Pisistratus, 
whose  views  were  all  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  brought  the 
water  to  Athens,  and  distri- 
buted it  about  the  town,  by 
means  of  nine  pipes,  from 
whence  it  took  the  name  of 
Enneacrunos ;  then  other  pipes 
were  afterwards  added,  and  it 
then  took  the  name  of  A»J«*'*{«t>- 
»«}.  It  passed  along  the  Odeum 
and  temple  of  Bacchus,  vi.  137. 

Eordi.  The  inhabitants  of 
Eordia,  a  country  which  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Mace- 
donians. Herodc.us  places  it 
between  Pseonia  and  Bottiaeis; 
he  meant,  no  doubt,  Paeonia  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Axius. 
Strabo  is  more  precise :  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Eordi  dwelt 
between  the  Lyncestae  and  the 
territory  of  Odessa,  and  proba- 
bly they  occupied  a  portion  of 
Emathia.  The  kings  of  Mace- 
donia (Thucyd.  ii.  99.)  invaded 
their  country:  most  of  the 
Eordi  perished  in  the  defence 
of  their  land ;  those  who 
escaped,  retired  to  the  vicinity 
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of  Physca.  Ptolemy  places 
Physcae  in  Mygdonia,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Eordi  went  to  the 
NE,  and  removed  but  a  short 
distance  from  their  original  ter- 
ritory. It  appears,  however,  by 
another  passage  of  Strabo,  that 
some  of  them  retired  more  W 
towards  Elymaeotis,  and  it  is, 
no  doubt,  on  that  authority 
that  D'Anville  places  them  W 
of  the  Lyncestse.  vii.  185. 
Ephesus.  One  of  the  twelve 
towns  of  the  lonians,  situate 
in  Lydia ;  it  was  near  the  sea 
to  the  S  of  the  Caystrus.  This 
town  was  adorned  with  a  cele- 
brated and  magnificent  temple 
of  Diana,  built  between  the 
town  and  port  by  all  the  towns 
of  Asia,  and  seven  stades  from 
the  old  town  besieged  by  Croe- 
sus. According  to  Herodotus, 
the  territory  of  Ephesus  was 
once  a  gulf  which  had  been 
filled  up.  The  temple  of  Diana, 
which  was  already  celebrated 
in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius, 
king  of  the  Romans,  (Tit.  Liv. 
i.  45.)  was,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  burnt  by  a  madman  on 
Alexander's  birth-day.  It  was 
rebuilt  with  still  more  magni- 
ficence, but  an  earthquake  swal- 
lowed it  up,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Sibylline  oracles.  Ephesus 
was  the  country  of  Heraclitus, 
the  tearful  philosopher,  and  Par- 
rhasius  the  famous  painter,  m.  n. 
Hagia-Soulouk,  pronounced  A- 
haea-Soolook,  at  some  distance 
from  which  are  seen  some  ruins. 
Epidamnus.  A  town  of  Illyria, 
situate  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  or 
Adriatic  sea,  almost  opposite 
Brundusium,  N  of  the  country 
of  the  Taulantii,  and  N  of 
Apollonia  in  a  peninsula.  This 
town  was  built  by  the  Corey - 


raeans ;  it  was  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  R.  miles  from  Thessa- 
lonica.  It  is  known  by  this 
name  in  Herodotus,  Thucydi- 
des,  &c.  its  original  name  how- 
ever was  Dyrrhachium,  which 
the  Romans  restored  to  it : 
Dyrrhachium  is  now  called 
Durazzo.  vi,  127. 
Epidaurus.  A  town  of  Argolis, 
the  capital  of  Epidauria,  on  the 
Saronic  gulf,  SW  of  Athens, 
SE  of  mount  Arachnaeus,  S  of 
cape  Spiraeum,  N  of  Methone, 
E  of  the  island  of  jEgina.  The 
Dorians  having  been  driven 
from  thence  by  the  Argians  and 
Deiphon  united  with  the  loni- 
ans, and  went  with  them  to 
inhabit  the  islands  of  Samos 
and  Chios;  Herodotus  men- 
tions them,  i.  146.  m.  n.  Epi- 
dauro,  pronounced  Pidavro,  (I 
mean  by  the  common  people ;) 
some  vast  rains  of  the  precinct 
of  yEsculapius  are  seen  near  a 
place  called  Lygurio ;  one  of 
the  miserable  villages  that  are 
met  with  here  and  there  on  the 
depopulated  but  beautiful  face 
of  this  most  hapless  country. 
The  precinct  is  still  called  to 
zero. 

Epidauria.  A  country  of  A rgol is, 
belonging  to  the  Epidaurians. 
It  lay  E  of  Argolis,  W  of  the 
Saronic  gulf.  This  wild  and 
mountainous  country  was  re- 
markable only  for  the  temple  of 
./Esculapius,  to  which  the  sick 
resorted  from  all  parts  of 
Greece. 

Epidaurus.   A  town  of  Dalmatia. 
m.  n.  Ragusi  Vecchio. 
Epidaurus  Limera.     On   the   E 
coast  of  Laconia,  SE  of  Sparta, 
N  of  promontory  Malea.  m.  n. 
Malvasia  Vecchia. 
Epium.     A    town   of  Triphylia, 
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in  the  Peloponnesus;  built  by 
the  Minyae,  between  Pyrgos  and 
Nudium,  Herod,  iv.  148 ;  or 
rather  between  Macistus  and 
Heraea.  Xen.  Hellen.  N  of  Ma- 
cistus, S  of  Heraea,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Arcadia,  not  far  N 
of  the  source  of  the  Acheron. 
Erasinus.  A  small  river  of  Ar- 
golis  in  Peloponnesus.  It  issues 
from  the  lake  Stymphalia  in 
Arcadia,  precipitates  its  stream 
into  a  chasm,  and  reappears  two 
hundred  stades  farther  off  in 
Argolis,  near  Argos,  where  it 
takes  the  name  Erasinus.  m.  n. 
Kephalani,  or  rather  Kephalaia. 
Erectheus,  temple  of.  Was  in  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  N  of  the  Parthenon, 
according  to  Stuart  and  Revett. 
viii.  55. 

Eretria.  A  town  in  the  island 
of  Euboea,  situate  on  the  Eu- 
ripus,  opposite  the  Attic  port 
called  Delphinium.  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  Eretria,  on  the  shore, 
was  a  temple  and  sacred  grove. 
This  town  existed  before  the 
Trojan  war,  on  a  site  not  far 
distant  from  that  it  occupied  in 
Strabo's  time;  the  foundations 
were  called  Old  Eretria.  TO.  n. 
Gavalinais,  or  Eripion,  which 
is  in  the  vicinity. 
Eridanus.  A  large  river  of  Italy, 
fluviorum  rex  Eridanus.  It  falls 
into  the  Adriatic  sea  by  several 
mouths,  m.  n.  Po.  The  Eri- 
danus mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
iii.  115,  as  the  fiction  of  some 
poet,  appears  to  be  the  Rodaun, 
a  small  river  which  rises  in  the 
Palatinate  of  Pomerania,  and 
joins  the  Vistula  near  Dantzic. 
The  Vistula  falls  into  the  Baltic, 
about  three  miles  from  that 
town.  A  prodigious  quantity 
of  amber  used  to  be  collected  on 


its  shores :  and  those  of  Prussia 
still  produce  a  good  supply.  The 
people  who  inhabited  those  coun- 
tries were  called  Venedi,  which 
the  ancients  transformed  into 
Veneti  and  Eneti,  as  they  did 
the  Rodaun  into  Eridanus, 
which  is  properly  a  river  of 
Italy. 

Erochus.  A  town  of  Phocis,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Charadra,  be- 
tween Charadra  and  Tethro- 
nium.  viii.  33. 

Erythea.  An  island  of  Iberia,  in 
the  ocean,  situate  beyond  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  between 
Iberia  and  Gades.  The  strait 
separating  this  island  from  the 
main  land  was  one  stade  over, 
according  to  Strabo,  one  hun- 
dred paces,  according  to  Pliny. 
Geryon,  whose  oxen  Hercules 
carried  off,  reigned  in  this 
island. 

Erythrebolus.  A  town  of  Egypt. 
Site  totally  unknown. 

Erythrean  Sea.  The  ancients 
comprised  under  this  name  the 
Arabian  and  Persic  gulfs,  (the 
latter,  as  Rennell  shews,  Hero- 
dotus was  ignorant  of,)  and  all 
that  extent  of  sea  from  cape 
Aromata  W  and  at  the  S  entrance 
into  the  gulf  Avalites  to  the 
island  of  Taprobane,  now  Cey- 
lon. Herodotus  gives  this  name 
to  the  Arabian  gulf.  ii.  158. 

Erythraei.  The  inhabitants  of 
Erythrae  and  its  territory. 

Erythrae.  1 .  A  town  of  Boeotia ; 
inland,  near  to  and  N  of  mount 
Cithseron,  E  of  Plataea,  S  of 
Thebes,  N  by  E  of  Eleutherre, 
between  Megara  and  Thebes, 
ix.  15,  19.  -See  the  plan  of  the 
battle  of  Plataea  in  the  Tabulae 
Herodoteae. 

2.  One  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
towns ;  situate  towards  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  W  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Clazomenae ;  E  of  the 
island  of  Chios,  W  of  Clazo- 
menae, N  of  the  island  of  Samos, 
S  of  the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  m.  n. 
Lythrv,  a  miserable  village,  i. 
18. 

Eryx.  The  name  of  a  lofty 
mountain  in  Sicily,  towards  the 
top  of  which  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name.  This  mountain 
was  near  promontory  Drepa- 
num,  in  the  most  W  part  of 
the  island ;  N  of  Selinus.  m.  n. 
Monte  San  Giuliano,  or  Monte 
di  Trapani.  On  the  plain  right 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain  stood 
a  temple  of  Venus  Erycina. 
The  m.  n.  of  the  town  is  Tra- 
pani del  Monte,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Trapani,  (a  corruption 
of  Drepanum,)  which  is  on  the 
sea  shore,  v.  43. 

Euboea.  1 .  A  large  island  se- 
parated from  Greece  by  a  strait 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the 
Euripus.  It  extends  from  a 
part  of  Attica,  along  Boeotia, 
up  to  Thessaly,  whence  its 
more  ancient  name  Macris, 
Long.  m.  n.  Negropont. 

2.  A  town  of  Sicily,  founded 
by  the  Leontines,  inland,  be- 
tween promontories  Pachynus 
and  Lilybaeum.  It  must  be 
nearer  promontory  Pachynus 
than  that  of  Lilybaeum,  because 
it  was  founded  by  the  Leontines, 
who  dwelt  N  by  W  of  Syracuse. 
No  farther  information  can  be 
given  respecting  this  town,  as 
it  was  destroyed  in  the  wars 
between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Sicilians,  vii.  156. 

Euesperitae.  Hesperides.  They 
are  on  the  E  coast  of  the 
Greater  Syrtis,  and  touch  the 
Auschisae.  Their  country  was 
very  fertile,  and  for  that  reason 


some  authors  have  placed  in 
that  quarter  the  famous  garden 
with  the  golden  apples.  Their 
town  was  first  called  Hesperi- 
des, but  it  took  afterwards  that 
of  Berenice,  on  account  of  Be- 
renice, Ptolemy's  wife.  It  Avas 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
R.  miles  from  Leptis  Magna, 
forty-three  from  Tauchira.  m.  n. 
Bernic.  "  The  gardens  or  or- 
"  chards  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
"  the  history  belonging  to  them, 
"  are  too  well  known  to  be 
"  repeated  here.  It  is  however 
"  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the 
"  ancients  fixed  on  a  spot  that 
"  was  appropriate,  since  there 
"is  at  present  a  wood  there, 
"  according  to  the  testimony  of 
"  Edrisi ;  and  it  being  near  the 
"  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
"  the  edge  of  the  desert  of 
"  Barca  on  the  other,  a  wood 
"  would  hardly  have  been  ex- 
"  pected  in  that  situation." 
Rennell,  p.  611. 

Euphrates.  A  deep  and  rapid 
river.  It  rises  in  Armenia,  and 
flows  in  Syria  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  ;  it  then  flows 
towards  Babylonia,  divides  Ba- 
bylon, and  appears  to  fall  in  the 
Persic  gulf,  but  before  it  reaches 
the  sea  is  exhausted  by  the  cuts 
made  to  water  the  fields.  Its 
waters,  proceeding  from  melted 
snows,  swell  towards  midsum- 
mer. Boats  such  as  Herodotus 
describes,  i.  94,  are  still  used 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  river ; 
they  are  called  Kufahs.  See 
Rennell,  p.  265. 

Europa.  Its  limits  E  and  N  were 
utterly  unknown  in  Herodotus's 
time.  iv.  42. 

Euripus.  An  arm  of  the  sea,  or 
strait,  which  separates  Eubcea 
from  Bosotia.  It  is  subject  to 
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an  extraordinary  ebb  and  flow ; 
regular  during  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen days  of  every  month,  and 
irregular  the  rest. 

Europus.  There  were  several 
towns  of  this  name.  That  to 
which  Mys,  the  deputy  of  Mar- 
donius,  belonged,  (viii.  133.)  was 
inCaria;  SWofPedasus;  NE 
of  Labranda.  It  is  probably  the 
same  town  as  other  authors  call 
Euromos. 

Exampaeus.  A  small  canton  of 
Scythia;  between  the  Alazones 
and  the  Scythians  Cultivators ; 
four  journeys  from  the  sea.  He- 
rodotus had  been  at  this  place. 
iv.  52,  81. 

Exampaeus.  A  small  stream 
coming  from  the  quarter  just 
mentioned  ;  it  falls  into  the  Hy- 
panis,  four  journeys  from  the  sea, 
and  communicates  its  bitter 
taste  to  the  waters. 


F. 

Fons  Solis.     In  the  country  of 
the  Ammonians.  iv.  181. 


G. 

Gades,  vet,  r«?»g«.  An  island  and 
town  so  called  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Carthaginians,  from 
a  Punic  word  signifying  a  hedge 
or  fence.  It  was  situate  beyond 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  a  little  S 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Baetis  (Gua- 
dalquiver),  towards  a  strait  to 
which  it  gives  the  name  Fretum 
Gaditanum,  (called  by  us  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  from  the 
Arabic  Gibl  Tarec,)  twenty-five- 
thousand  paces  from  the  entrance 
to  that  frith,  at  the  head  of 
Baetica.  It  is  about  seven  hun- 
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dred  feet  from  the  main  land; 
on  the  side  which  looks  towards 
Spain:  at  about  one  hundred 
paces  distant  was  another 
island,  called  Erythea,  (supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  swallowed 
up  in  the  sea,  by  others  to  be 
Ila  de  Leon.)  The  ancients 
knew  of  two  islands  in  this 
place ;  perhaps  they  gave  them 
both  the  same  name,  and  that 
may  be  the  reason  of  their  ap- 
pellation being  plural  in  Greek. 
The  larger  of  the  two  is  now 
called  Cadiz,  iv.  8. 

Gaeson.  A  river  near  Mycale; 
it  fell  into  a  pool  called  Gaesonis, 
and  thence  into  the  sea.  It  was 
not  far  from  Miletus,  and  flowed 
between  that  town  and  Priene. 
ix.  96. 

Gallaica.     See  Briantica. 

Galepsus.  A  town  of  Sithonia, 
on  the  Toronsean  gulf,  between 
Sermyla  N,  and  Torone  SE. 
vii.  122. 

Gandarii.  Major  Rennell  places 
them  in  Margiana ;  Larcher  E 
of  Bactriana  on  both  sides  of 
the  Indus.  It  is  incompetent  to 
the  limits  of  this  Index  to  probe 
the  question. 

Garamantes.  They  inhabit  above 
the  Psylli  and  Nasamones;  S 
of  those  two  people,  and  opposite 
the  Great  Syrtio  or  gulf  of  Sidra. 
They  have  for  neighbours  the 
Macae.  These  are  W,  and  in- 
habit along  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  The  E  extremity  of  the 
country  of  the  Garamantes  is 
ten  journeys  from  the  W  ex- 
tremity of  the  territory  of  Au- 
gila;  on  the  NW  they  are  not  far 
from  the  Lotophagi.  But  as  from 
the  country  of  the  Lotophagi 
it  is  thirty  journeys  to  that 
where  the  kine  are  found  which 
graze  backwards,  which  belongs 
3  G 
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to  the  Garamantes,  their  terri- 
tory must  have  extended  pro- 
digiously SW  and  E.  A  part 
of  this  people  was  nomad  or 
rather  vagrant ;  those  nomads, 
like  the  bedouins  of  the  present 
day,  made  incursions  to  the 
country  of  the  Lotophagi,  al- 
though those  latter  were  thirty 
journeys  from  that  portion  of  the 
Garamantes  who,  occupying 
an  excellent  land,  did  not  lead 
a  tramping  life.  There  were  im- 
mense deserts  between  them, 
which  the  nomad  Garamantes 
crossed  with  rapidity. 

The  stationary  Garamantes 
derived  their  name  from  Ga- 
rama,  their  capital  city,  and 
communicated  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  Abtilfeda,  quoted 
by  Rennell,  616,  617,  says  that 
it  is  E  of  Gadamis,  which  is  the 
Cedamus  of  Pliny,  and  an  island 
or  rather  Oasis  in  the  great  de- 
sert of  Sahara,  well  watered, 
abounding  in  palm  trees,  and 
containing  several  towns.  There 
are  still  seen  in  that  country  the 
ruins  of  Garama  or  Gherma, 
which  was  then  its  capital,  as 
well  as  those  of  Zawila  S  of  the 
desert  of  Sort,  which  was  the 
capital  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda. 
Mourzouk  is  now  the  chief 
place  ;  it  lies  S  of  the  desert  of 
Soudah  and  W  of  Garama. 
The  present  name  of  this  coun- 
try is  Fezzan.  If  Garama  had 
been  where  Ptolemy  and  D'An- 
ville  place  it,  there  would  have 
been  between  that  country  and 
the  ocean,  the  kingdoms  of  Tom- 
buctoo,  Agades,  Kashna  or  Kas- 
sar.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
be  mistaken;  for  in  that  part 
of  Africa,  it  is  the  only  extensive 
fertile  tract  that  contains  any 
number  of  cities  or  towns. 


The  Garamantes  who  in- 
habited this  Oasis  led  a  sta- 
tionary and  peaceable  life ; 
amid  the  deserts,  and  far  from 
all  society :  having  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  rest  of  men,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  they  should 
not  have  known  the  use  of  arms, 
iv.  174,  175.  This  was  not  the 
case  with  the  other  Garamantes ; 
the  vagrant  mode  of  life  of  these 
latter  inclined  them  to  pillage, 
and  one  need  not  be  surprised 
to  see  them  at  war  with  the 
Ethiopian  Troglodytes,  as  we 
see,  iv.  183.  These  Troglodytes 
inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  Strab.  xvii,  nine  or  ten 
days  from  the  pacific  Gara- 
mantes :  the  desert  of  Sahara 
covers  that  space. 

Gargaphia.  The  name  of  a 
valley  in  Boeotia,  in  the  territory 
of  Plataea,  W  of  Hysise,  E  of 
Leuctra;  where  Actaeon  was 
devoured  by  his  dogs.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  fountain  which 
watered  the  valley,  ix.  25,  48. 

Gel  a.  A  S  town  of  Sicily,  on 
the  W  bank  of  the  river  Gelas ; 
not  far  from  its  mouth,  E  of 
Phintias,  and  S  of  Enna.  The 
river  Gelas  is  now  called 
Fiume  di  Terra,  from  a  small 
town  called  Terra  nuova,  near 
the  place  where  stood  Gela. 
vi.  23.  vii.  153,  156. 

Geloni.  They  are  originally 
Greeks  established  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Budini,  N  of  the  Sau- 
romatse,  E  of  the  Melanchlaeni. 
iv.  108,  109. 

Gelonus.  A  town  in  the  country 
of  the  Budini,  belonging  to  the 
Geloni.  iv.  108. 

Gephyraei.  They  were  probably 
originally  from  Gephyra,  a 
town  twenty-two  R.  miles 
from  Antiochia.  They  passed 
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with  Cadmus  into  Bceotia, 
where  they  occupied  the  terri- 
tory of  Tanagra;  but  having 
been  driven  out  by  the  Boeotians, 
they  took  refuge  in  Attica,  and 
were  incorporated  with  the 
Athenians,  v.  57,  62. 

Geraastus.  A  town  and  port  of 
the  island  of  Euboea  on  the 
SW  coast,  about  fifteen  R. 
miles  from  Carystus.  m.  n. 
Geresto.  Between  this  town 
and  cape  Caphareum  were  the 
Cavities  of  Euboea3.  ix.  104. 

Gergithse.  They  inhabited  a 
town  of  the  Troad,  E  of 
Rhcetium,  Ophrynium,and  Dar- 
danus ;  near  the  place  where 
Ilium  or  Troy  formerly  stood, 
near  mount  Ida. 

Germanii.  A  tribe  of  cultivators 
of  Persia,  they  are  called 
Carmanii  by  other,  authors. 
Carmania  was  E  of  Persia 
proper,  W  of  Gedrosia,  N  of  the 
Erythreansea,SofParthia;  itsN 
extremity  touching  Parthia  was 
desert  and  uncultivated,  i.  125. 

Gerrhi.  They  occupied  a  tract 
in  Scythia;  fourteen  journeys 
from  the  Euxine  sea.  In  this 
quarter  were  the  tombs  of  the 
Scythian  kings ;  and  here  the 
Borysthenes  begins  to  be  navi- 
gable. It  was  E  of  the  Neuri, 
NE  of  the  Scythian  labourers. 

Probably  the  palatinate  of  Kiow. 
iv.  71. 

Gerrhus.  The  seventh  river 
after  the  Ister.  It  flows  be- 
tween the  country  of  the  Scy- 
thian nomads  and  that  of  the 
Royal  Scythians,  and  then  falls 

into   the   Hypacyris.     It  takes 


its  name  from  a  place  called 
Gerrhus, whichitpasses  through. 
It  appears  from  what  Herodotus 
says  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the 
Borysthenes.  iv.  56,  19,  20. 
Getae.  A  people  of  Thrace,  on 
this  side  the  Ister.  They  had 
the  Ister  N ;  mount  Htemus 
S  ;  the  Crobyzi  Thracians  W ; 
and  the  Euxine  sea  E.  They 
comprised  Bulgaria,  and  per- 
haps a  small  part  of  Servia. 
Their  bounds  were  much  ex- 
tended subsequently  to  Hero- 
dotus. 

Gigonus.  A  town  of  Crusaea, 
a  small  country  in  Thrace,  on 
the  Thermaean  gulf,  immedi- 
ately after  Campsa ;  between 
that  town  and  Lisae.  vii.  122. 
Giligammae.  A  people  of  Libya. 
They  had  on  the  E  the  Adyrma- 
chidae,  and  Catabathmus  Mag- 
nus, now  Akabet-Asselom;  on 
the  W  Cyrenaica  and  the 
Asbystae.  Aziris,  where  the 
Theraeans  first  established  them- 
selves, had  belonged  to  them ; 
they  regained  possession  of  it 
when  they  had  presented  them 
with  the  bait  of  a  rich  country. 
Cyrenaica  was  also  probably  of 
their  dependency,  and  they  then 
extended  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Aphrodisias.  Herodotus  no 
doubt  meant  their  ancient 
limits,  when  he  says  they  oc- 
cupied the  country  W  to  that 
island.  Larcher.  Rennell  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Historian 
has  committed  a  mistake  in 
stretching  them  so  far  W. 
Gindanes.  A  people  of^  Libya, 
near  the  Macae  E.  They  are 


a  The  Cavities  of  Euboea  in  most  of  the  maps  are  placed  on  the  coast  of  Euboea, 
opposite  to  Bceotia,  because  Strabo  says,  that  the  name  of  K«X.  was 

JSh&  Atoft*  ~>  .ft  «e>  rv«*  •*«»•  B"1  U  STS  f^      The'Som 
a  part  of  the  Euboean  shore  should  be  denned  by  such  references, 
of  Strabo  has  ri  ^r^'K^^t.    Falconer,  however  conjectures  X«X;^«  n 
stead  of  Afafio;.    See  the  Oxford  edition  of  Strabo,  p.  t>48. 
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S  of  the  Lotophagi,  who  dwell 
along  the  shore.  They  are 
mentioned  only  by  Herodotus. 

Glisas.  A  town  of  Boeotia,  near 
the  W  bank  of  the  Thermodon ; 
between  the  towns  of  Hyria 
and  Thebes ;  E  of  the  latter ;  S 
and  at  the  foot  of  mount  Hypa- 
tus  ;  on  the  top  of  which  there 
was  a  temple  and  statue  of 
Jupiter  Hypatus,  i.  e.  Supremus. 

Gonnus.  A  town  of  Thessaly, 
in  the  E  part  of  Perrhaebia ; 
near  the  Peneus  N ;  towards 
the  quarter  where  Olympus  and 
Ossa,  approaching  each  other, 
leave  to  the  Peneus  only  the 
narrow  gorge  of  Tempe,  to  flow 
down  to  the  sea :  it  is  near  to 
and  E  of  the  place  where  the 
Titaresius  discharges  itself  into 
the  Peneus,  due  N  of  the  N 
extremity  of  lake  Brebseis,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  delicious 
vale  of  Tempe,  E  of  Larissa, 
twenty  R.  miles  distant,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  wood  called 
Tempe. 

Gratiarum  collis.  The  hill  of 
the  Graces.  It  is  in  Libya, 
two  hundred  stades  from  the 
sea;  and  appears  to  belong  to 
the  Macae.  It  is  covered  with 
a  thick  forest ;  and  the  Cinyps 
has  there  its  source. 

Graecia.  The  S  part  of  Europe, 
SE  of  Italy;  W  of  Asia. 
Authors  more  frequently  call  it 
Hellas,  'EAA*V  This  latter 
name,  which  succeeded  the 
former,  came  from  Hellen  the 
son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha. 
He  reigned  in  Thessaly,  which 
was  likewise  called  Haemonia, 
and  is  called  by  Homer  Argos 
Pelasgicum.  He  there  built  a 
town  which  was  named  Hellas, 
and  communicated  its  name  to 
all  the  country  of  his  dominion, 
and  to  all  his  subjects.  This, 


says  Solinus,  was  the  true 
Hellas;  in  the  sequel  the  same 
name  extended  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  all  the  country 
stretching  from  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth  to  the  N,  E,  and  W. 
Greece  comprised inTerraFirma, 
first  Peloponnesus,  second  At- 
tica, third  Boeotia :  these  three 
parts  constituted  Greece  proper, 
whose  inhabitants  were  called 
Greeks,  Dorians,  Achaeans, 
Argians,  Danaans,  Hellens, 
Athenians,  Boeotians ;  fourth 
Epirus,  fifth  Thessaly.  Greece 
likewise  comprised  a  vast  number 
of  islands. 

Grynea.  Or  Grynium,  a  small 
town  of  jEolis  in  Asia  Minor ; 
forty  stades  N  of  Myrina;  S 
of  the  Caicus,  on  the  same 
gulf  where  Myrina  was,  that 
is,  the  gulf  of  Cyma. 

Gygaea  palus.  It  was  situate 
between  the  Hyllus  and  the 
Hermus ;  near  the  tomb  of 
Alyattes,  about  forty  stades 
distant ;  E  by  N  from  Sardis  ; 
not  far  from  the  Caystms ; 
near  mount  Tmolus  and  the 
Cilbian  mountains,  where  was 
the  spring  of  the  Caystrus.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  excavated 
to  receive  the  superfluous  waters 
of  the  neighbouring  rivers  in 
case  of  an  inundation.  It  was 
afterwards  called  Coloe. 

Gyndes.  A  river  of  upper  Asia, 
its  head  is  in  the  Matianian 
mountains;  it  takes  a  S  direc- 
tion, crosses  the  country  of  the 
Darnaei,  and  falls  into  the 
Tigris,  m.  n.  Rennell  supposes 
Herodotus  to  have  confounded 
under  this  name  the  Mendeli 
and  Diala. 

Gyzantes.  A  people  of  Libya, 
near  to  the  Zaueces  on  the  N. 
According  to  Herodotus  they 
were  not  far  from  Carthage, 
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and  on   the  S  and  W  of  the 
Bagradas. 


H. 

Haemus.  A  mountain  :  it  begins 
nearly  as  far  W  as  mount 
Rhodope,  and  runs  along  the 
whole  N  of  Thrace  to  the 
Euxine  sea.  m.  n.  Greek  Hae- 
moni,  Turk  Balcan,  Italian 
Catena  del  Monte. 

Haliacmon.  A  river  of  Mace- 
donia ;  it  falls,  according  to 
Herodotus,  in  the  Lydias;  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  and  the 
abridger  of  Strabo,  its  mouth 
was  in  the  Thermsean  gulf. 
Larcher  supposes  that  the  text 
(vii.  127.)  has  been  defaced,  and 
proposes  to  read  'A<rTg<*<oS :  his 
arguments  are  very  ingenious  in 
support  of  the  conjecture,  and 
deserve  to  be  read. 

Halicarnassus.  A  town  of  Caria; 
situate  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ceramic  gulf;  N  of  the 
isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cnidia  ;  and  S  of  Myndus.  It 
had  a  port,  was  excellently  for- 
tified, and  very  rich.  m.  n. 
Mpodroum,  pronounced  Bo- 
droom.  This  town  was  the 
capital  of  Caria,  and  the  usual 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Caria  ; 
it  was  originally  one  of  the  six 
towns  of  the  Hexapolis  of  the 
Dorians,  but  was  excluded  from 
the  association.  At  the  time  of 
the  Persian  expedition  against 
Greece,  it  was  inclosed  in  very 
narrow  limits:  Artemisia's  states 
consisted  only  of  Halicarnassus, 
the  islands  of  Cos,  Nisyros,  and 
Calydna ;  and  Halicarnassus 
was  far  from  having  reached  the 
high  point  of  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence to  which  the  kings  of 


Caria  afterwards  raised  it.  The 
country  of  two  celebrated  histo- 
rians, Herodotus  and  Dionysius. 
Halys.  There  were  two  branches 
of  this  river,  or  rather  they 
were  two  very  different  rivers 
falling  the  one  into  the  other. 

1 .  Halys.  It  rose,  according  to 
Strabo,  in  Great  Cappadocia, 
near  the  Pontica,  and  just  by 
the  Cambysenus;  flowed  W, 
watered  the  town  of  Sebasta ; 
crossed  to  the  W  Sargarausena, 
Cammanena,  and  fell  into  the 
other  Halys  between  Andrapa 
and  Parnasus. 

2.  Halys.  It  rose  in  mount  Tau- 
rus, flowed  from  S  to  N,  bending 
now  and  then  to  the  W.  It  cross- 
ed a  small  part  of  Cilicia,  Cap- 
padocia, and  Galatia.  It  watered 
Archelais,  Colonia,  Garsaura, 
Rosologiacum,Eccobriga,  passed 
at  a  little  distance  from  Tavium 
and  Pimolis,  and  from  thence 
descended  to  the  Euxine  sea, 
pretty  near  Naustathmus.  This 
river  was  called  Halys,  from 
asAj  «A«J,  because  it  is  a  sort  of 
bitter  saltness,  passing  through 
countries  abounding  in  fossil 
salt.  m.  n.  with  the  Turks  Kizil 
Hirmak.  This  river  cuts  from 
S  to  N  the  immense  peninsula 
which  separates  the  Euxine  sea 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
course  is  traced  with  admirable 
accuracy  in  D'Anville's  map  of 
Asia  Minor. 

Hebrus.  A  large  river  of  Thrace ; 
it  rises  in  the  country  of  the 
Odrysse,  at  mount  Scomius. 
From  thence  it  flows  E  by  S, 
making  many  windings;  it  then 
bends  S  by  W,  and  winding 
still  more,  falls  into  the  gulf 
Melas,  between  Sala  W  and 
JEnos  E,  by  two  mouths  N  of 
the  island  of  Samothrace.  The 
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Hebrus  produces  a  plant  like 
marjoram,  the  tops  of  which 
the  Thracians  smoked  after 
their  meals,  m.  n.  Mariza. 

Hecatonnesi.  A  collection  of 
small  islands  situate  S  of  the 
Atramyttenian  gulf;  between 
the  island  of  Lesbos  W,  and  the 
quarter  of  Mysia  called  Atar- 
neus.  m.  n.  Moschonnesia,  i.  e. 
islands  of  calves,  Moo-%omtnx. 

Helbo,  or  Elbo.  An  island  ten 
stades  in  circumference.  It  ap- 
pears certain  that  it  was  in 
lower  Egypt,  and  in  the  Elear- 
chia. 

Helice.  A  town  of  Achaia  in 
Peloponnesus ;  NW  of  Bura, 
E  of  JEgium,  W  of  jEgae,  at  a 
very  small  distance  from  the 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
Helice  and  Bura  had  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  been  swallowed 
up  in  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

Si  quaeras  Helicen  et  Burin,  Achai- 

das  urbes ; 
Invenias  sub  aquis. 

Metam.  xv.  293. 

Heliopolis.  There  were  two 
cities  in  Egypt  of  this  name, 
one  out  of  the  Delta  pretty 
near  to  Babylon  (of  Egypt),  the 
other  in  the  Delta.  1,  Not 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was 
in  that  part  of  Egypt,  lying  on 
the  left  hand  as  you  ascend  the 
Pelusiac  canal,  m.  n.  Ainschams, 
fountain  of  the  sun.  2,  Men- 
tioned by  the  Historian,  was  in 
the  Delta,  between  the  Seben- 
nytic  canal  and  the  Canopic, 
pretty  near  the  point  of  the 
Delta. 

Helisyci.  A  nation  of  Ligyans.vii. 
165.  See  Ligyes. 

Hellae  sepulcrum.  Was  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  on  the 
border  of  the  Hellespont,  NE 
of  Cardia,  S  of  Pactya,  for  near 


that  town  Hella  died ;  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Athamas  king 
of  Thebes,  and  wishing  to 
escape  from  the  ambush  of  her 
step-mother,  fled  accompanied 
by  Phrixus  her  brother,  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  to 
Colchis.  She  fell  into  the  sea 
which  took  from  her  the  name 
of  Hellespont,  and  there  was 
drowned.  Phrixus  buried  his 
sister  on  the  coast,  vii.  58. 
Hellespont.  A  strait-  communi- 
cating from  the  J^gaean  (Archi- 
pelago) to  the  Propontis  (sea  of 
Marmora).  It  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  leagues  long.  m.  n.  Dar- 
danelles. The  breadth  of  this 
strait  is  a  point  much  disputed  ; 
the  jealousy  of  the  ignorant 
Turks  precluding  travellers  from 
any  possibility  of  taking  correct 
measures  :  in  its  narrowest  part 
I  do  not  think  it  much  more  than 
half  a  mile  over,  it  certainly  is 
not  near  a  mile  across  :  whether 
the  bridge  of  boats  was  placed 
on  this  narrow  part,  or  higher 
up  where  the  strait  widens 
immensely,  is  another  question. 
The  name  of  Hellespont  was 
given  •  not  only  to  this  strait, 
but  likewise  to  its  shore  right 
and  left,  both  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  same  name  was 
likewise  applied  to  part  of  the 
coasts  of  Propontis,  even  as  far 
as  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon. 
Hellespontii.  This  name  was 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  of  the  Hellespont,  both  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  The  same 
name  was  likewise  given  to 
those  who  inhabited  part  of  the 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  as  far 
even  as  Byzantium  in  Europe 
and  Chalcedon  in  Asia.  The 
Asiatic  Hellespontines  furnished 
one  hundred  sail  to  Xerxes,  ex- 
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cepting  the  inhabitants  of  Aby- 
dos,  who  were  to  guard  the 
bridges,  vii.  95.  They  formed 
one  and  the  same  Satrapy  with 
the  Phrygians,  Asiatic  Thra- 
cians  or  Bithynians,  the  Paph- 
lagonians,  the  Mariandynians, 
the  Leuco  Syrians  or  Cappado- 
cians.  iii.  90. 

Hellopia.  Hellops  or  Ellops,  the 
son  of  Ion,  had  founded  a  city 
or  hamlet,  which  gave  the  name 
of  Hellopia  or  Ellopia,  to  a  dis- 
tinct portion  of  Eubcea,  and  even 
to  the  whole  island  according  to 
Strabo.  The  town  or  hamlet 
of  Ellopia  was  in  the  territory 
of  Histiaeotis,  in  the  island  of 
Euboea,  near  mount  Telethrium, 
N  of  the  river  Callas,  E  of 
Histiaea,  towards  the  coasts  of 
the  most  N  part  of  Eubosa. 
There  were  some  warm  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood  which 
were  called  the  Ellopian  waters. 
viii.  23. 

Helos.  A  town  of  Laconia;  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  La- 
conic gulf;  eighty  stacles  E  of 
Trinasus,  NE  of  Asine,  W,  of 
Acria.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
town  were  called  Helots,  Eleans, 
Eleotae.  See  Helots. 

Helots.  Inhabitants  of  Helos  in 
Laconia.  Refusing  to  pay  the 
tribute  imposed  by  Agis,  their 
town  was  besieged,  stormed,  and 
the  inhabitants  reduced  to  the 
hardest  slavery.  Some  time 
after  the  Lacedaemonians  de- 
stroyed Messena,  and  made 
slaves  of  the  Messenians.  Both 
were  known  only  by  the  name 
of  Helots;  in  a  word  all  the 
slaves  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
whatever  was  their  origin,  had 
that  name. 

Himera.  A  town  of  Sicily,  on 
the  N  coast  of  the  island,  W  of 


the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera, 
which  falls  into  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea.  There  are  warm  springs 
in  its  vicinity  ;  hence  the  m.  n. 
Termini. 

Hippolai  prom.  The  name  given 
to  the  tongue  of  land  between 
the  Borysthenes  and  Hypanis. 
iv.  53. 

Histiaeotis.  1.  A  country  of 
Thessaly ;  anciently  very  ex- 
tensive ;  it  then  comprised  not 
only  Gomphi  and  all  the  country 
near  mount  Pindus,  as  after- 
wards, but  likewise  all  the 
lands  at  the  foot  of  Olympus 
and  Ossa.  Consequently  Per- 
rhaebia  was  then  a  part  of  His- 
tiaeotis. The  Perrhaebi  having 
taken  possession  of  part  of  this 
country,  it  was  confined  to 
narrower  bounds.  It  then  com- 
prised the  W  part  of  Thessaly, 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
Peneus,  on  both  sides  of  that 
stream,  between  the  Pindus  and 
Upper  Macedonia.  2.  A  small 
country  of  the  island  of  Euboea, 
of  which  Histiaea  was  the  ca- 
pital;  it  extended  as  far  as 
Artemisium,  towards  promon- 
tory Cenaeum,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  viii.  23,  24. 

Histiasa.  A  town  of  the  island 
of  Euboea,  capital  of  Histiaeotis, 
towards  promontory  Cenaeum, 
near  the  river  Callas,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Telethrium.  Its 
ancient  name  was  Titania, 
which  it  changed  for  Histiaea, 
from  Histiaea  the  daughter  of 
Hyrieus ;  afterwards  it  took  that 
of  Oreura.  m.  n.  Orio. 

Hyampeus.  One  of  the  tops  of 
Parnassus,  E  of  Delphi.  The 
Delphians  were  in  the  prac- 
tice of  dashing  their  crimi- 
nals headlong  from  the  top  of 
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this  rock.     But  having  unjustly 
put  ^Esop  to  death,  it  no  longer 
served  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
called  Nauplia  was  used.  viii.  39. 
Hyampolis.     A  town  of  Phocis, 
E  of  Abse  and  Elatea;  in  the 
defile  by  which  one  passed  out 
of  Thessaly  and  Epicnemidian 
Locris  into  Phocis.  viii.  28. 
Hybla.     There  were  three  towns 
of    this   name    in    Sicily;     the 
Great,    the     Middle,    and    the 
Least.     Great  Hybla  was  near 
to     and     S    of    mount   /Etna ; 
W  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Catana,    NE    of    Murgentium, 
inland.     Middle   Hybla,   called 
likewise  Heraea,  was  in   the  S 
part  of    Sicily,   inland   on  the 
road  from  Agrigentum  to  Syra- 
cuse, E  of  Gela,  and  W  of  Acra. 
The  lesser    Hybla  was  a  sea 
town  on  the  E  coast ;  a  little 
distance  N  of  Syracuse.     It  is 
likewise    called    Gaeleotis,   and 
more   frequently  Megara.      Its 
ruins  are  between  two  rivulets, 
the   Alabus   (m.   n.    Cataro)   S 
and   trie  Fiume  San  Cosmano. 
It    appears     that    Hippocrates 
met  with  his  death  before  the 
second  of  these  towns,  vii.  155. 
Hydrea.      A     small     island     of 
Argolis,    E   of  Hermione ;    de- 
pendent on    the    Hermionians; 
in    the   vicinity   of  the  islands 
Tricrana.   Aristera,  and    Tipa- 
renus.     It  has  given  its  ancient 
name  to  Aristera,  which  is  much 
celebrated  among  modern   tra- 
vellers,   as    a    place    inhabited 
solely  by   Greeks,  and  a  great 
place   of  traffic;    it  was   here 
that  the  Greek  revolution  was 
lately  concocted. 
Hyela.     A  town  of  (Enotria  or 
Lucania,  built  by  the  Phocaeans. 
It  was  E  of  promontory  Posi- 
dium  ;  SW  of  promontory  Pali- 


nurius.  m.  n.  Castel  a  mare 
della  Brucca.  i.  167. 
Hygennenses.  A  people  only 
known  from  one  passage  of 
Herodotus  ;  the  reading  is  sup- 
posed to  be  corrupt.  Valckenaer 
reads  Lasonians,  Wesseling 
Obigenes. 

Hylaea.  A  peninsula  of  Scythia, 
E  by  S  of  the  Borysthenes, 
near  the  Race  of  Achilles ; 
NW  of  Tauris ;  S  of  the  Scy- 
thians Cultivators ;  W  of  the 
Hypacyris,  which  skirts  it  on  the 
E.  m.  n.  Jamboylouk,  inhabited 
by  Nogais  Tartars. 
Hyllus.  A  river  which  rises  on 
the  W  frontier  of  Phrygia 
Epictetus,  flows  to  the  W,  and 
falls  into  the  Hermus  near 
Magnesia  Sipyli. 
Hymettus.  A  mountain  situate 
E  by  S  of  Athens,  and  the 
Ilissus,  towards  the  coasts  of 
the  Saronic  gulf.  It  is  no  more 
than  three  miles  from  Athens, 
and  is  about  twenty  miles  in 
circuit.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
honey ;  in  modern  times  the 
monasteries  about  this  mountain 
were  held  to  supply  the  Great 
Turks'  harem  with  honey  ;  the 
religious  houses  are  however 
now  destroyed,  and  the  sweet 
tribute  is  transferred  to  that  of 
Mendeli  (on  Pentelicus).  Hy- 
mettus contained  some  quarries 
of  fine  marble  on  the  side  to- 
wards Athens. 

Hypacyris.  A  river  of  Scythia. 
It  issues  from  a  lake;  passes 
athwart  the  country  of  Scythians 
Nomads,  and  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Euxine,  near 
the  city  of  Carcinitis ;  skirting 
on  the  right  Hylaea  and  the 
Race  of  Achilles.  Rennell 
thinks  that  its  m.  n.  is  Ka- 
lauczac. 
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Hypanis.  A  river  of  Scythia. 
It  issues  from  a  large  lake,  in 
the  country  of  the  Scythians 
Auchatae.  Its  modern  name  is 
the  Bog.  The  Dneister  or 
Tyras  of  Herodotus,  and  the 
Bog  or  Hypanis,  approach  very 
near  to  one  another  at  Braclaw 
and  Mohilow,  and  then  diverge 
greatly,  directing  their  streams 
towards  the  Euxine.  iv.  17,  18, 
42,  52. 

Hyperborei.  According  to  what 
Herodotus  states  after  Aristeas ; 
the  Arimaspi  were  above  the 
Scythians ;  the  Issedones  above 

.the  Arimaspi;  and  the  Hyper- 
borei who  were  beyond  the 
Issedones  touched  on  the  sea. 
It  is  therefore  certain  from  this 
description  that  the  Hyper- 
boreans were  towards  the  NE, 
and  that  they  occupied  a  part 
of  Russia  and  Siberia,  and 
principally  that  portion  of  the 
latter  country,  which  comprises 
the  upper  part  of  the  Oby  and 
Irtish ;  and  that  they  extended 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  Herodotus  had 
any  exact  knowledge  of  this 
country;  but  it  was  a  great 
deal,  even  to  know  of  their 
existence  at  his  time.  He  was 
endowed  with  great  good  sense  ; 
and  combining  what  he  was 
told  respecting  the  countries  he 
had  not  seen,  with  his  own 
practical  knowledge,  he  was 
seldom  mistaken.  Larcher.  He- 
rodotus is  called  the  Father  of 
History ;  he  is  entitled  cer- 
tainly to  a  name  equally  if  not 
more  honourable,  that  of  the 
Common  Sense  Historian;  it 
appears  however  from  what 
he  says,  iv.  36,  that  he  had 
great  doubts  about  the  existence 

VOL.  II. 


of  these  people  in  the  high 
north.  See  p.  285,  note  2, 
of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work. 

Hyrcania.  A  large  country  in 
Asia;  S  of  the  E  part  of  the 
S  coast  of  the  Caspian,  (the  E 
part  of  which  was  called  the 
Hyrcanian  sea,  whereas  the  W 
part  preserve  the  name  of  the 
Caspian) ;  NE  of  Media ;  E  of 
the  Mardi;  W  of  Margiana; 
NW  of  Parthia,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  mount  Coronus, 
which  stretches  a  good  distance 
from  W  to  E.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous country,  covered  with 
forests,  and  impracticable  for 
cavalry,  vii.  62. 

Hyrgis.  A  river  of  Scythia, 
which  falls  into  the  Tanais. 
Bayer  and  Wesseling  think  it 
is  the  Seviersky,  called  likewise 
the  Donetz  or  little  Don, 
because  the  Tanais  is  called 
the  Don.  The  Syrgis  falls  into 
the  Palus  Maeotis.  iv.  127 ;  the 
Hyrgis  falls  into  the  Tanais.  iv. 
57.  It  appears  however  to  be 
taken  for  granted  now  that 
they  are  one  and  the  same 
river. 

Hyria.  A  town  of  Messapia  or 
lapygia  (in  Italy);  inland  be- 
tween Tarentum  and  Brun- 
dusium ;  eighteen  R.  miles  E 
of  the  first;  sixteen  R.  miles 
W  of  the  other.  Strabo  calls 
it  Ouria,  and  the  Latins  Uria. 
m.  n.  Oria. 

Hysiaa.  A  village  of  Boeotia, 
in  Parasopia;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  country  watered  by  the 
Asopus;  at  the  foot  of  Ci- 
thseron;  E  of  Plataea;  W  of 
Erythrae.  See  the  Tabulae  He- 
rodoteae;  plan  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea. 
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lalyssus.  A  town  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes;  in  its  NW 
part. 

lapygia.  A  country  of  Magna 
Graecia  in  Italy ;  it  comprised 
anciently,  and  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  Messapia,  Peucetia, 
and  Daunia.  It  extended, 
therefore,  from  N  to  SE,  from 
the  river  Fronto  to  promontory 
lapygium,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heel  of  the  boot.  But  after- 
wards it  comprised  only  Mes- 
sapia ;  that  is  to  say,  drawing 
a  line  from  Brundusium  to 
Tarentum,  all  the  country  com- 
prised between  that  line  and 
promontory  lapygium. 

lapygium  prom.  It  is  at  the 
extremity  of  lapygia.  This 
cape  was  likewise  called  Salen- 
tinum.  m.  n.  C.  di  Leuca. 

Iberia.  The  country  where  the 
Phocaeans  trafficked,!.  163,  com- 
prised what  we  call  now-  a-days 
Spain  and  Portugal.  It  was 
so  called  from  the  name  of  one 
of  its  rivers,  called  Iber  or 
Iberus,  which  divided  it  in  two 
parts.  There  was  another 
Iberia  in  Asia.  This  country 
was  likewise  called  Hispania, 
derived  from  a  Phoenician  word 
Spanya,  which  signifies  abun- 
dant in  rabbits,  and  from  thence 
we  have  taken  the  name  Spain ; 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
agree  in  representing  Spain  as 
swarming  with  rabbits,  which 
by  burrowing  the  ground  even 
threw  down  whole  cities.  Bo- 
chart,  Geog.  Sacra,  p.  168.  It 
was  also  called  Hesperia, 
or  Hesperia  ultima,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  Hes- 
peria or  Italy. 


Icarium  Pelagus.  This  name  is 
given  to  that  part  of  the 
.ZEgaean  sea,  which  is  near  the 
island  of  Icaria.  It  is  E  of 
the  ./Egaean  sea ;  N  of  the 
Sporades.  It  is  now  comprised 
in  the  Archipelago. 

Ichnae.  A  town  of  Bottiaeis,  S 
of  Pella ;  ENE  of  Alorus ;  in 
the  narrow  part  of  that  country, 
which  borders  on  the  sea;  near 
a  canal  coming  from  the  Loudias, 
or  rather  Lydias. 

Ichthybphagi.  They  were  not  pro- 
perly Egyptians.  Strabo  calls 
them  Trpglodytae,  from  their  in- 
habiting caves  on  the  shore: 
those,  says  he,  who  voyage  (on 
the  Arabic  gulf,  or  Red  sea)  from 
Heroopolis,  to  Ptolemais  Epithe- 
ras,  have  the  Ichthyophagi  on 
their  right  hand,  and  perform 
nine  thousand  stades  S  by  E. 
From  thence  to  the  place  where 
the  gulf  contracts,  they  perform 
about  1500  stades  a  little  more 
E.  This  very  narrow  spot 
forms  a  promontory  called  Dira. 
There  were  some  Ichthyophapi 
in  the  island  of  Elephantis, 
and  it  is  those  that  Herodotus 
mentions,  iii.  19.  There  was 
likewise  a  race  of  Ichthyophagi 
or  Fisheaters  in  Asia;  on  the 
shores  of  the  Erythraean  sea ; 
E  of  Persia ;  "NV  of  the  Oritae ; 
S  of  Gedrosia.  These  last  are 
not  mentioned  by  the  His- 
torian. 

Ida.  A  mountain  of  the  Troad, 
the  loftiest  of  those  towards 
the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont. 
It  is  not  one  single  mountain, 
but  rather  a  collection  of  moun- 
tains ;  the  principal  part  of 
which  is  E,  and  near  the  place 
where  Troy  stood  :  from  thence 
it  extends  NE,  E,  and  SE  to 
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the  sea;  so  that  it  had  four 
parts,  which  stretched  out  to 
four  promontories,  towards  Cy- 
zicus  NE,  towards  Antandros 
and  the  gulf  of  Atramyttium 
SW,  towards  promontory  Lec- 
tum  W  by  S.  It  had  therefore 
several  tops,  whence  Homer 
calls  it  the  Idaean  mountain : 
the  tops  had  various  names, 
Gargara,  Phalacra,  &c.  Several 
rivers  had  their  sources  in  this 
range,  the  yEsepus  and  Gra- 
nicus,  which  fall  into  the  Pro- 
pontis ;  the  Simois,  and  Sca- 
mander  or  Xanthus,  which  roll 
their  waters  into  the  Helles- 
pont ;  the  Satinois  and  Cilleus, 
which  fall  into  the  gulf  of 
Atramyttium,  hence  Horacecalls 
it  aquosa  Ida.  Ida  is  an  ap- 
pellative noun  coming  from  ifta; 
hence  the  name  was  given  to 
all  mountains  from  which  the 
view  was  extensive  ;  it  became 
afterwards  by  custom  the  proper 
name  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Troad,  of  another  in  Crete, 
&c. 

Idrias.  A  canton  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  confines  of  Caria;  E  of  the 
Leucae  Stelae,  or  White  Pillars, 
of  Anaua  and  Celsenae.  This 
country  is  crossed  by  the  Mar- 
syas.  v.  118. 

lenysus  or  Janysus.  A  town 
in  Syria  of  Palestine ;  S  by  W 
of  Gaza ;  NE  of  Casius  mount. 
Or,  taking  nearer  stations,  SE 
of  Gaza;  NE  of  Raphia  (now 
Rafech).  This  town  was  the 
frontier  between  the  Arabs  and 
Syrians  towards  Egypt.  The 
country  between  lenysus  and 
mount  Casius,  and  the  Lake 
Serbonis,  was  a  vast  desert  with- 
out water,  and  three  journeys 
across.  No  other  author,  men- 
tions this  place,  which  is  sup- 


posed to  have  stood  where  now 
stands  the  Chau  lones,  i.  e. 
the  Caravanserai  of  Tones.  The 
name  in  Herodotus  is  'luW»$, 
in  my  translation  (vol.  i.  p. 
191.)  I  have  supposed  the  n 
to  be  an  lonism,  and  therefore 
have  spelt  the  word  Janysus. 

Ilium.  The  ancient  name  of 
Troy. 

Ilissus.  A  small  river  of  Attica : 
it  rises  in  mount  Hymettus; 
passes  near  the  Lycaeum ;  skirts 
the  walls  of  Athens  ;  and  falls 
into  the  sea  near  Phalerus. 
Now  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
almost  always  dry. 

Illyria.  Was  properly  the  country 
comprised  between  the  Narenta 
and  the  Drilo,  or  Drinus.  The 
Illyrians  were  between  the 
Labeatae,  Enderoduni,  Sassaei, 
Grabaei  on  one  side,  the  Tau- 
lantii  and  the  Pyrsei  on  the 
other.  Some  extend  this  country, 
making  it  comprise  Liburnia 
and  Dalmatia. 

Imbrus.  An  island  of  the 
jEgaean  sea;  near  to  and  S  of 
Samothrace;  with  a  small  river, 
and  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
From  Imbros  to  Samothrace  it 
was  thirty-two  R.  miles,  twenty - 

^*wo  and  a  half  to  Lemnos, 
which  lies  S  of  Imbros.  This 
island  was  still  inhabited  by 
Pelasgi,  when  Otanes  con- 
quered it,  about  five  hundred 
and  seven  years  before  Christ. 
m.  n.  Imbro. 

India.  A  vast  country,  the  most 
E  of  Asia;  although  a  part, 
called  Pandionis  Regie,  stretches 
to  the  S.  The  Persians  had 
subdued  but  a  small  part  of  it. 

Indus.  A  large  river  of  Asia, 
giving  the  name  of  India  to 
the  country  it  flows  through. 
It  is  called  Sindus  according 
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to  Pliny,  who  says  its  source  is 
in  a  part  of  Caucasus  called 
Paropamisus.  It  flows  from 
N  towards  the  SE;  makes  a 
bend  towards  the  SW,  and  falls 
into  the  Erythraean  sea.  Arrian 
gives  it  two  mouths,  and  adds, 
that  the  Indus  forms  by  its 
two  arms  an  island  pretty 
similar  to  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
and  that  the  island  is  called 
in  the  language  of  the  country 
Patala. 

Islands  of  the  Erythrean  sea. 
They  were  in  great  number  in 
the  Persic  gulf.  See  Dr. 
Vincent's  work.  vii.  80. 

Inycum.  A  town  of  Sicily,  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  W  coast 
of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hypsa;  E  of  Selinus.  vi. 
23,  24. 

lolcus.  A  town  of  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly,  E  by  N  of  Pagasae ; 
E  of  Pherae;  seven  stades  above 
Demetrias  and  the  Pagasic  or 
Pelasgic  gulf.  v.  94. 

Ionia.  A  maritime  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  W  coast. 
Blessed  with  a  pure  air  and 
temperate  climate.  Miletus  is 
the  first  town  on  the  S ;  after- 
wards going  N  are  Myus  and 
Priene;  these  three  towns  are 
in  Caria.  Ephesus,  Colophon, 
Lebedus,  Teos,  Clazomenae, 
Phocaea,  are  in  Lydia.  Phocaea 
is  the  last  town  on  the  N. 
Erythrae  belongs  to  Ionia,  as 
well  as  the  islands  of  Samos 
and  Chios.  Smyrna  was  taken 
away  from  the  ^Eolians  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Colophon.  Ionia 
contained  other  towns  which 
are  not  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus. 

lonius  sinus.  The  sea  or  gulf 
•which  washes  the  W,  and  W 
by  S  part  of  Greece.  Hero- 


dotus calls  it  'lovtoi  mhayes  and 
'Iowa?  xa'ATrcj;  it  was  likewise 
called  Adria,  and  Adriaticum 
mare.  The  sea  has  lost  its 
name,  but  the  islands  of  Corcyra, 
Cephallenia,  &c.  form  a  com- 
monwealth, called  in  the  present 
day  the  Ionian  islands,  and  a 
part  of  the  British  empire. 
The  'lijwflf  K*A7Tfls  just  defined 
must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Scihtitovct  it  'law*,  which 
makes  part  of  the  jEgaean 
sea,  and  washes  the  coast  of 
Asia  where  the  lonians  in- 
habited. 

Ipni.  That  is  to  say,  ovens. 
They  were  caves  of  mount 
Pelion,  resembling  ovens.  They 
are  S  of  promontory  Sepias. 

Irasa.  A  very  agreeable  quarter 
of  Libya,  S  by  W  of  Aziris ;  E 
by  S  of  Cyrenai'ca;  belonging 
probably  to  the  Giligammae, 
and  very  near  the  Asbystae. 

Is.  A  bituminous  river  which 
falls  into  the  Euphrates;  it 
furnished  the  bitumen  for  the 
walls  of  Babylon. 

Is.  A  town  of  Babylonia,  eight 
journeys  from  Babylon,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Rennell 
observes  that  some  fountains 
abounding  in  bitumen  are  found 
near  Hit,  a  small  town  on  the 
Euphrates,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  G.  miles  above 
Hillah,  following  the  banks  of 
the  river.  Hillah  is  a  town  built 
with  the  bricks  of  ancient 
Babylon,  and  near  the  site  of 
that  town.  The  illustrious 
geographer  shews  that  Hellah 
occupies  the  S  extremity  of 
ancient  Babylon,  and  that  Hit, 
or  rather  It,  which  is  eight 
average  journeys  of  the  caravans 
distant  NW,  is  the  town  of  Is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  i.  179. 
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Ismaris.  A  lake  in  Ciconia  of 
Thrace;  between  Stryma  and 
Maronea ;  W  of  the  former,  E 
of  the  latter.  There  was  a 
mountain  with  a  town  of  this 
name  in  the  same  quarter,  vii. 
109. 

Ismenus.  A  river  of  Boeotia, 
which  crossed  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  m.  n.  Ismeno.  Is- 
menian  was  a  name  given  from 
this  river  to  Apollo  at  Thebes. 
v.  59. 

Issedones.  These  people  dwelt 
beyond  the  Araxes  (see  Araxes) ; 
E  of  and  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  Thyssagetse ;  E  of  the 
Argippaei ;  N  of  the  Massagetae. 
Major  Rennell  places  them  E 
of  the  Caspian. 

Ister.  The  Danube :  this  river 
rises  according  to  Herodotus, 
ii.  33,  near  the  town  of  Py- 
rene,  in  the  country  of  the 
Celts. 

The  Danube  rises  in  mount 
Abnoba,  now  called  Brenner,  a 
German  word,  signifying  nearly 
the  same  as  Pyrene  in  Greek. 
It  crosses  an  immense  extent 
of  country.  The  Greeks  gave 
it  the  name  of  Ister  from  its 
source  to  its  mouths ;  but  the 
Romans  called  it  Danubius  from 
its  head  to  about  the  middle  of 
its  course;  and  Ister  from 
thence  to  its  mouths.  Some 
give  it  seven,  others  six,  and 
Herodotus  five,  mouths.  It 
now  falls  into  the  Euxine  sea 
by  two  mouths  only. 

Istria.  A  colony  of  Milesians 
on  the  Ister.  See  Istrii. 

Istrii.  They  were  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  town  which  Pliny 
calls  Istropolis.  It  was  situate 
on  the  Euxine  sea;  S  of  the 
S  mouth  of  the  Ister,  called 
Peuce;  between  the  mouths 


of  the  river  and  Tomi  (where 
Ovid  was  banished);  NE  of 
that  town.  It  was  three  hun- 
dred stades  of  Tomi. 

Italia.  A  large  country  of 
Europe;  situate  between  the 
Alps  W,  and  two  seas;  one 
which  is  to  the  N  is  the  Adriatic 
sea ;  the  other  which  is  to  the 
S  is  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Italiotae.  There  were  two  sorts 
of  inhabitants  in  Italy.  One 
was  called  Autochthones  or 
Aborigines,  that  is  to  say  natives 
of  the  country :  they  were  gene- 
rally called  Italians  'IT*A«'. 
The  others,  who  were  called 
Italiots,  'lT«A<iV«£»,  were  strang- 
ers, who,  attracted  by  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  the  salubrity 
of  the  air  and  water,  had 
established  themselves  in  Italy. 
Most  of  the  Italiots  were 
Greeks,  who  made  so  many 
establishments  in  the  country, 
that  the  S  part  of  Italy  took 
the  name  of  Magna  Grsecia. 

Itanus.  A  town  of  Crete; 
situate  upon  or  towards  the  E 
coast  of  the  island,  in  the 
bend  of  a  gulf  between  pro- 
montories Samonium  and  Itanus. 
This  last  cape  is  probably  the 
same  as  that  called  by  sailors 
Cabo  Xacro. 

Ithome.  A  town  of  Messenia 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  near  to 
and  N  of  Messene.  The  Lace- 
daemonians having  declared  war 
against  the  Messenians,  various 
battles  were  fought  with  various 
success.  But  at  last  the  Mes- 
senians having  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  town  of  Ithome,  the 
Lacedaemonians  besieged  them, 
and  took  them  at  the  end  of 
five  months.  The  capture  of 
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this  to\yn  put  an  end  to  the 
.first  M essenian  war,  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  years  B. 
C.  after  lasting  twenty  years. 
Ithome  was  rehuilt  by  Epa- 
minondas  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  370  years  B.  C.  It  then 
took  the  name  of  Messene. 
Vast  ruins  are  seen  on  the  site, 
the  walls  remaining  almost  en- 
tire in  many  places.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  name  given  now  to 
the  place. 

lyrcae.  These  people  inhabited 
nearly  the  same  country  as  the 
Thyssagetae,  to  whom  they  were 
contiguous  on  the  E.  Pliny 
and  Pomp.  Mela  place  the 
Turcae  (Turks)  immediately 
after  the  Thyssagetae ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  the  reading 
should  be  in  both  authors  Eur- 
cae,  as  the  Turks  dwelt  an- 
ciently in  the  vicinity  of  Cauca- 
sus, iv.  22. 


L. 

Labranda.  A  town  of  Caria ;  N 
of  Mylaca,  S  of  Stratonica,  E 
of  Bargasa.  v.  119. 

Lacedaemon.  See  Sparta.  This 
name  is  likewise  applied  to  La- 
conia.  vii.  234.  v.  58. 

Lacedaemonii.  Under  this  name 
were  comprised  not  only  the 
inhabitants  of  Lacedaemon,  but 
those  of  Laconia.  The  Spar- 
tans, therefore,  were  Lacedae- 
monians, but  all  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  not  Spartans, 
because  that  name  was  given 
only  to  the  citizens  of  Sparta. 
vii.  234. 

Lacmon.  A  mountain;  it  was 
part  of  Pindus,  and  it  was- 
thence  that  the  Aous  (now  Lao) 
flowed,  a  river  which  passed 


through  the  territory  of  Apol- 
lonia,  (now  Pollina,)  and  fell 
into  the  sea  near  to  Oricum.  ix. 
93. 

Laconia.  The  S  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Lacedaemon  was  its 
capital.  It  was  bounded  E  by 
the  Argolic  gulf,  W  by  Mesenia 
and  the  Messeniac  gulf,  N  by 
Arcadia,  S  by  promontory  Tae- 
narus  and  Malea,  the  first  on 
the  W,  the  second  on  the  E. 
The  sea  between  those  two 
promontories,  shooting  up  into 
the  country,  is  called  the  Laco- 
nic gulf. 

Lada.  A  small  island  lying  a 
moderate  distance  from  Miletus, 
and  opposite  that  town.  It  is 
now  joined  to  the  main  land. 
Wood's  Troad,  p.  332.  vi.  7. 

Lamponium.  A  town  of  the 
Troad,  towards  the  North  coast 
of  the  Atramyttenian  gulf,  be- 
tween Antandros  and  Gargara. 
v.  26. 

Lampsacus.  A  celebrated  town 
of  the  Hellespont,  situate  on 
the  sea,  N  of  Percote,  SW  of 
Paesus,  forty  stades  S  of  Calli- 
polis,  a  town  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  near  the  W  en- 
trance of  the  Propontis,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  stades  N 
of  Abydos.  Priapus,  the  god 
of  gardens  was  particularly 
adored  at  this  place,  m. 
n.  Lampsaki;  a  village  with 
about  two  hundred  Greek  and 
Turkish  houses.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  trees,  and  a  tall 
minaret  rising  above  them, 
gives  the  place  a  very  pic- 
turesque appearance  as  you 
sail  up  the  Dardanelles. 

Laiis.  In  Italy,  a  town  of  Lu- 
cania,  E  of  promontory  Pyxous, 
called  by  the  Latins,  Buxentum, 
W  of  Pandosia.  This  town, 
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which  was  at  the  extremity  of 
Lucania,  took  its  name  from 
a  little  river  called  Laos  in 
Greek,  and  Laiis  in  Latin,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  it  was  situ- 
ated. It  was  at  the  entrance 
of  a  gulf  called  likewise  Laiis, 
(now  Golfo  di  Policastro,)  and 
four  hundred  stades  from  the 
town  of  Hyela  in  Lucania,  be- 
tween promontories  Posidium, 
and  Palinurus,  (now  Capo  Pali- 
nuro.)  m.  n.  Laino.  vi.  21. 

Laphystius.  A  mountain  of 
Boeotia,  twenty  stades  from 
Coronea ;  it  was,  no  doubt,  a 
part  of  mount  Libethrius.  There 
was  on  this  mountain  a  temple 
consecrated  to  Jupiter  Laphys- 
tius, vii.  197,  198. 

Lapithae.  A  people  of  Thessaly, 
who  occupied  the  maritime  part 
of  that  country  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus,  from 
whence  they  had  driven  the 
Perrhaebi.  They  took  posses- 
sion likewise  of  mount  Cithaeron, 
where  the  Centaurs  had  before 
dwelt. 

Larissa.  1 .  A  town  of  Thessaly, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus, 
ten  R.  miles  to  the  NE  of  Atrax, 
E  of  the  mouth  of  the  Apidanus 
into  the  Peneus,  forty-four  miles 
from  Demetrias,  twenty-four  S 
of  Dium  on  the  Thermaean  gulf. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  place  called  Larissa, 
surnamed  Cremasta,  in  the 
same  country:  this  latter  was 
not  far  from  the  Maliac  gulf, 
and  about  three  hundred  stades 
from  Thebae  Phthioticae. 

2.  A  town  of  ./Eolia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Hyllus,  situate 
between  Phocaea  and  Cyma, 
towards  the  E  frontiers  of 
./Eolia,  and  the  W  frontiers  of 
Maeonia,  seventy  stades  SE  of 


Cyma,  near  to  and  N  of  the 
Hernius.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Larissa,  a  town 
of  the  Troad,  nor  with  another 
Larissa,  in  the  territory  of 
Ephesus. 

Lasonii.  They  are  probably  S 
by  E  of  Lydia,  W  of  Pisidia 
and  Pamphylia,  E  of  a  part  of 
Ionia,  iii.  90.  vii.  77. 

Laureum.  A  mountain  of  At- 
tica, placed  by  Pausanias  near 
promontory  Sunium.  It  was 
NW  of  Sunium.  There  were 
some  silver  mines  in  this  moun- 
tain, which  were  worked  by  the 
Athenians.  Spon,  when  he  vi- 
sited Athens,  met  with  some 
old  men,  who  recollected  a  lead 
mine  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  the  country  people  suf- 
fered to  be  lost,  lest  they  should 
bring  the  Turks  upon  them  : 
the  lead  brought  from  the  vil- 
lages was  said  to  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  silver,  vii. 
144. 

Lebadia.  A  town  of  Boe- 
otia, situate  NW  of  mount 
Helicon,  SE  of  Delphi,  in  the 
vicinity  W  of  Cheronaea.  m. 
n.  Leibadia,  pronounced  Leeva- 
thee'a,  a  name  which  is  ex- 
tended even  to  the  whole  of 
Greece  or  Hellas.  This  town 
was  celebrated  for  the  oracle, 
and  Trophonian  cave.  viii.  1 34. 

Lebaea.  The  capital  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Macedonia; 
the  kings  resided  there;  from 
what  Herodotus  says,  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  Upper  Macedo- 
nia, but  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
fine its  precise  situation,  viii. 
137. 

Lebedus.  A  town  of  the  lonians, 
situate  in  Lydia,  (as  well  as 
Ephesus,  Colophon,  Teos,  Clazo- 
mense,  Phocaea,)  in  an  isthmus, 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  stades 
NW  of  Colophon,  S  of  Smyrna, 
between  that  town  and  Colo- 
phon, m.  n.  Lebeditzi  Isar. 

Lectus.  A  promontory  of  Asia 
Minor,  situate  between  the 
island  of  Lesbos  S,  and  that  of 
Tenedos  N,  nearer  to  the  first, 
at  the  W  extremity  of  mount 
Ida:  it  terminates  the  gulf  of 
Atramyttium  on  the  N.  The 
Turks,  according  to  Miletius, 
call  it  Mpampa  Mpornou,  which 
must  be  pronounced  Baba  Bor- 
noo,  for  the  Modern  Greeks  give 
the  sound  of  b  to  the  letters  pic. 
ix.  114. 

Leleges.  They  were  originally 
a  people  collected  from  different 
nations,  as  the  Greek  term  in- 
dicates. The  people  that  Deu- 
calion collected  from  the  en- 
virons of  Parnassus,  when  he 
made  the  conquest  of  Thessaly, 
were  Curetes  and  Leleges. 
These  obtained  subsequently 
the  name  of  Locrians.  In  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  there 
were  some  between  the  states 
of  ./Eneas,  and  those  Cilicians 
whose  capital  was  Thebe,  (in 
Asia  Minor.)  They  occupied 
the  towns  of  Assus,  Pedasus, 
Gargara,  and  Antandros, 
mostly  on  the  gulf  of  Atramyt- 
tium. Their  places  having 
been  destroyed  by  Achilles, 
they  passed  into  Caria,  where 
they  built  eight  towns,  Myndus 
and  Bargyliae  on  the  gulf 
lassius,  and  Pedasae  inland. 
They  occupied  also  a  good  part 
of  Pisidia.  Having  afterwards 
seconded  the  Carians  in  their 
wars,  they  were  so  much  in- 
validated that  they  dispersed 
over  different  parts  of  Greece, 
and  ceased  to  be  a  nation. 
Strab.  xiii. 


Lemnos.  An  island  of  the  JE- 
gaean  sea,  situate  near  Thrace. 
Pliny  gives  it  ono  hundred  and 
twelve  R.  miles  circumference. 
There  was  in  this  island  a  cele- 
brated Labyrinth,  and  a  brass 
cow,  to  which  the  shadow  of 
mount  Athos  reached.  Etym. 
Mag.  "A6a$.  Vulcan  was  pre- 
cipitated into  this  island ;  the 
place  where  he  fell  was  remark- 
able for  a  particular  sort  of 
earth,  which  had  the  property 
of  curing  the  serpent's  sting. 
Philoctetes  felt  its  healing  ef- 
fects :  this  earth  was  called 
Terra  Lemnia ;  whether  of  any 
efficacy  or  not,  the  same  earth 
is  much  used  in  Spain  and  in 
the  East,  where  it  is  called 
Terra  Sigillata,  from  having 
the  Turkish  seal  imposed. 

Leontini.  They  inhabited  an  E 
town  of  Sicily,  called  Leontini, 
or  Leontium.  The  general  po- 
sition of  the  town  was  N ;  in 
the  centre  was  seen  an  oblong 
plain,  where  stood  the  senate 
house,  the  tribunals,  and  the 
public  square.  .  On  either  side 
of  the  plain  runs  a  steep  hill ; 
the  tops  of  those  two  hills  are 
level  ground  occupied  by  tem- 
ples and  houses.  It  has  two 
gates;  one  S,  leading  to  Sy- 
racuse; the  other  N,  leading  to 
a  fertile  champain,  called  Campi 
Leontini,  and  even  Lestrigonii 
Campi,  because  they  had  for- 
merly been  inhabited  by  the 
Lestrigons.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  the  W  flows  the  Lissus, 
(now  Lesso.)  Along  that  river 
was  a  road  bordered  with  houses. 
m.  n.  Lentini.  The  ancients 
gave  the  name  of  Sinus  Leon- 
tinus  to  the  S  part  of  the  gulf 
of  Catana,  as  being  E  of  the 
town  of  the  Leontii,  and  at 
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no  great  distance  from  that 
town. 

Lepreatse.  The  inhabitants  of 
Lepreum.  ix.  28. 

Lepreum.  A  town  in  that  part 
of  Elis  called  Triphylia,  in  the 
Peloponnesus :  it  was  near  the 
gulf  Cyparissius;  S  of  Pylus 
Triphyliacus,  W  of  Macistus, 
according  to  the  map  in  Ana- 
charsis,  NE  according  to  D'An- 
ville.  iv.  148. 

Leros.  An  island  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor; 
it  was  one  of  the  Sporades;  S 
of  the  island  of  Pathmos,  N  of 
that  of  Calymna,  W  of  the  gulf 
lassius.  m.  n.  Liro.  v.  125. 

Lesbos.  A  large  island  of  the 
./Egean  sea;  opposite  the  gulf 
of  Atramyttium,  and  that  part 
of  Asia  Minor  called  jEolis. 
m.  n.  Metelin. 

Leucadii.  The  inhabitants  of 
Leucas.  It  was  originally  a 
peninsula  holding  to  Acarnania 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  500  paces 
long  and  120  broad.  This  isth- 
mus having  been  dug  through, 
the  country  became  an  island ; 
but  as  there  was  not  water 
enough  in  the  frith,  the  vessels 
could  not  near  the  shore.  It 
was  joined  to  the  main  land  by 
a  bridge.  Leucada  continuam 
veteres  habuere  coloni ;  Nunc 
freta  circueunt.  Ov.  Met.  xv. 
289.  m.  n.  Sta.  Maura,  one  of 
the  Ionian  islands ;  it  has  an 
advantageously  situated  fort  on 
the  shore  garrisoned  by  British 
soldiers  ;  the  face  of  the  island 
is  diversified  and  agreeable ;  a 
long  wall  of  Cyclopic  masonry 
is  the  most  remarkable  anti- 
quity, viii.  45. 

Leuce-Acte.  A  shore  and  vil- 
lage of  Thrace,  without  the 
Isthmus  of  the  Chersonesus  on 
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the  Propontis.  vii.  25.  There 
was  near  Cardia  a  plain  called 
ir$lov  A«vis«ir :  Leuce  Acte  was  at 
the  extremity  of  that  plain  on 
the  Propontis,  and  Pteleum  at 
the  other  extremity. 

Leucon.  A  small  canton  of  Li- 
bya ;  E  of  Barce :  Leucon  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  town.  iv.  160. 

Leuco-Syrii.  They  are  the  same 
as  the  Cappadocians.  See  Cap- 
padocia  and  Syrii. 

Libya.  This  was  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  the  third 
quarter  of  the  \v,orld,  what  we 
now  call  Africa.  Every  one 
knows  that  it  is  a  large  penin- 
sula, holding  on  Asia  by  a  nar- 
row isthmus,  now  called  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  It  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  surrounded  with 

>  water,  excepting  at  the  isthmus, 
under  Necos,  king  of  Egypt. 
See  iv.  42. 

The  ancients  knew  but  little 
more  than  the  coasts  of  Libya 
from  Egypt  to  Carthage  W; 
namely,  Mauritania,  Numidia, 
Gaetulia,  and  a  part  of  the  W 
coasts.  Of  the  E  and  S  they 
knew  a  part  of  Ethiopia,  the 
shores  of  the  Arabic  gulf  and 
Erythraean  sea  as  far  as  the 
island  Menuthias,  (now  Zanzi- 
bar.) The  remainder  was  to- 
tally unknown  to  them.  The 
divisions  of  Libya,  or  Africa, 
are,  according  to  the  most  ge- 
neral opinion,  Egypt,  Marma- 
rica,  Cyrenaica,  Syrtica,  Libya 
proper,  Numidia,  Mauritania, 
Libya,  or  Inner  Africa,  Ethio- 
pia, &c.  Its  bounds  are  N  the 
Mediterranean,  E  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  the  Arabic  gulf,  and 
the  Eastern  ocean,  S  the  Ethi- 
opian sea,  W  the  Atlantic. 

Lida.     A  mountain  of  Caria,  in 
Asia  Minor;  near  the  town  of 
3  i 
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Pedasus;  WNW  of  that  town; 
between  it  and  Miletus,  i.  175. 

Ligyi.  A  people  of  Italy  ;  near 
the  Tyrrhenians.  Steph.  Byzant. 
calls  them  Ligures. 

Ligyes.  A  small  people  of  Asia ; 
probably  W  of  the  Mariandy- 
nians,  Cappadocians,  and  Paph- 
lagonians,  NE  of  the  Matia- 
nians. 

Lindus.  A  town  of  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  in  E  part;  S  of  the 
town  of  Rhodes. 

Lipaxus.  A  town  of  Crossaea; 
on  the  E  bank  of  the  Thermaean 
gulf,  W  of  Olynthus,  N  of  Po- 
tidaea,  SE  of  Combrea.  vii.  123. 

Lipsydrion.  A  town  of  Attica ; 
above  Paeonia;  near  the  N  of 
mount  Parnes;  on  the  frontiers 
of  Boeotia.  v.  62. 

Lisae.  A  town  of  Crossaea ;  on 
the  E  shore  of  the  Thermaean 
gulf;  between  Combrea  and 
Gigonos.  vii.  123. 

Lissus.  A  small  river  of  Thrace ; 
it  crosses  Briantica,  flows  from 
N  to  S  by  W,  and  falls  into  the 
jEgean,  between  Stryma  W  and 
Mesambria  E.  vii.  108. 

Locris.  A  country  of  Greece ; 
it  extends  from  S  to  NE  from  the 
Crissaean  and  Corinthiac  gulfs 
to  the  Maliac  and  Opuntian 
gulfs.  It  comprised  two  tracts 
(separated  from  one  another 
by  Phocis)  and  three  small  na- 
tions, Epicnemidian  Locrians, 
Opuntian  Locrians,  Ozolae  Lo- 
crians. 

Locri  Epicnemidii.  A  people  of 
Locris ;  ENE  of  the  Locri  Ozo- 
lae, from  whom  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  S  part  of  Phocis. 
Their  territory  was  bounded  N 
by  the  Maliac  gulf  and  mount 
(Eta,  S  by  the  Locri  Opuntii. 
Their  country  was  opposite  pro- 
montory Cenaeum  of  the  island 


of  Eubcea.  These  Locrians  are 
called  Epicnemidii,  because  they 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Cnemis. 
Strab.  ix. 

Locri  Epizephyrii.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Locrians  inhabiting 
above  promontory  Zephyrium  in 
Bruttia,  on  the  E  coast  of  the 
foot  of  the  boot  in  Italy.  Their 
town  was  called  Locri ;  it  was 
situate  N  of  promontory  Zephy- 
rium, now  Capo  Burzano.  vi. 
23. 

Locri  Opuntii.  A  people  of  Lo- 
cris ;  opposite  the  coast  of  Eu- 
bcea. So  called  from  Opus  their 
capital. 

Locri  Ozolae.  A  people  of  Lo- 
cris; N  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
S  of  Doris  and  mount  (Eta,  E 
of  ./Etolia,  W  of  the  Crisaean 
gulf.  Ozolae  signifies  stinking ; 
there  was  a  fountain  of  fetid 
water  in  their  country,  (impreg- 
nated probably  with  bitumen 
and  volatil  alcali,)  which  gave 
rise  to  the  epithet,  according  to 
Strabo. 

Lotophagi.  A  people  of  Libya, 
who  dwelt  on  the  shore ;  imme- 
diately S  and  above  them  were 
the  Gindanes.  This  nation 
touched  the  Machlyes  on  the 
sea  side  and  towards  the  W. 
The  E  extremity  of  their  country 
touched  the  Macae. 

Lycia.  A  country  of  AsiaMinor; 
E  of  Caria,  W  of  Pamphylia ; 
it  is  bounded  S  by  the  sea,  and 
N  by  a  part  of  Lydia  and  Phry- 
gia.  The  little  river  Xanthus 
divides  it  into  two  parts,  the  E 
andW.  i.  173. 

Lycus.  1.  A  river  of  Phrygia, 
which  falls  into  a  chasm  at  Co- 
lossae,  reappears  at  the  distance 
of  five  stades,  and  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Maeander. 
vii.  30. 
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2.  A  river  which  comes  from 
the  country  of  the  Thyssagetse, 
passes  through  that  of  the  Mae- 
otians,  and  falls  into  the  Palus 
Mseotis,  probably  between  the 
Chersonesus  Taurica  and  the 
Tanais;  it  is  W  of  the  Oarus. 

Lydias.  A  river  of  Macedonia ; 
it  flows  out  of  a  large  swamp 
before  the  town  of  Pella ;  re- 
ceives the  Erigon  below  the 
marsh  from  whence  it  issues, 
and  falls  afterwards  into  the 
sea  between  Therma  and  Cha- 
lestrum.  m.  n.  like  many  other 
streamSjMauroneri,  (pronounced 
Mavroneri,)  Black  Water. 

Lydia.  Lydia,  properly  so  called, 
began  below  the  city  of  Sardis, 
and  extended  to  the  sea.  The 
upper  part  was  called  Maeonia. 
Tonia  was  a  portion  of  Lydia. 
The  kings  of  Sardis  extended 
their  conquests  in  Maeonia,  and 
gave  to  that  country  the  name 
of  Lydia.  The  last  kings  con- 
quered likewise  Ionia.  Finally 
Lydia  acknowledged  no  bounda- 
ries but  the  jEgean  sea  and  the 
river  Halvs.  See  i.  28. 


M. 

Macedni.  A  people  of  Dorian 
origin.  They  inhabited  Phocis 
under  Deucalion,  Histiaeotis  un- 
der Dorus,  son  of  Hellen ;  driven 
from  thence  by  the  Cadmei, 
they  passed  into  Pindus,  where 
they  took  the  name  of  Macedni. 
From  thence  they  went  to  Dry- 
opis,  and  from  Dryopis  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, i.  56.  viii.  43. 

Macedonia.  It  was  an  hereditary 
kingdom,  situate  between  Greece 
on  the  S,  Dardania  on  the  N, 
Thrace  on  the  E  and  N.  Its 
limits  have  not  always  been  the 


same.  Under -the  first  kings 
they  were  very  confined ;  it  did 
not  begin  to  extend  considerably 
till  under  Philip,  who  united 
Thessaly  to  it,  and  afterwards 
a  part  of  Epirus  and  a  part  of 
Thrace ;  hence  Macedonia  is 
often  confounded  with  Thessaly ; 
that  is  to  say,  Thessaly  is  fre- 
quently comprised  under  the 
name  of  Macedonia.  Previously 
to  that  time  Macedonia  was 
confined  to  one  distinct  province, 
bounded  N  by  Pelagonia,  S  by 
Bottiaeis,  Pieria,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Thessaly,  W  by  the 
country  of  the  Lyncestfe. 
Macae.  A  people  of  Libya.  They 
dwell  along  shore;  their  neigh- 
bours are,  E  the  Nasamones,  or 
rather  Psylli,  W  the  Lotophagi, 
the  Garamantes  S,  and  the 
Gindanes  SW.  They  were  to- 
wards the  Greater  Syrtis;  hence 
Ptolemy  calls  them  Syrtitae.  The 
Cinyps  watered  their  territory, 
iv.  175,  176. 

Machlyes.  A  people  of  Libya ; 
S  of  lake  Tritonis,  W  of  the 
Lotophagi,  whose  territory  it 
confines  towards  the  lesser  Syr- 
tis, or  gulf  of  Gabes.  The 
Machlyes  extend  to  the  river 
Triton,  iv.  178. 

Macistus.  A  town  of  Elis  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  Tri- 
phylia;  N  of  the  Neda,  S  of 
the  Alpheus,  E  of  Arcadia  and 
mount  Lapithas.  Bartlielemy 
(Atlas  of  Anacharsis)  places  it 
on  the  Anigron  E  of  Pylos 
Triphyliacus ;  D'Anville.on  the 
Acidon,  S  by  E  of  Pylos.  iv. 
148. 
Macrobii  ^Elhiopes.  See  JE- 

thiopes. 

Macrones.  A  people  situate 
near  the  Euxine  sea;  W  of 
mount  Theches,  E  of  Trapezus, 
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SW  of  Colchis,  NE  of  the 
Moschi.  iii.  94. 

Mactorium.  A  town  of  Sicily ; 
N  of  Gela.  vii.  153. 

Madytus.  A  town  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus,  on  the  Helles- 
pont ;  SW  of  Sestos.  m.  n. 
Mai'ta.  vii.  33. 

Maeotae.  The  people  dwelling 
along  the  coast  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  towards  the  N.  iv.  23. 

Maeotis.     See  Palus  Maeotis. 

Magdolus.  A  town  situate 
about  the  middle  of  the  E 
frontier  of  Lower  Egypt.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Jeremiah,  xlvi. 
14.  (Migdol  in  the  English 
version)  and  in  Exod.  xiv.  2. 
(likewise  Migdol,)  in  the  LXX. 
it  is  in  both  passages  called 
Magdolus.  It  was  not  far 
from  the  sea,  between  which  and 
Magdolus  stood  Pi-hahiroth, 
(Exod.  xiv.  2.)  a  Hebrew  word 
which  the  LXX  translate 
«V«uA<j.  It  was  not  near  this 
town  that  Necos  beat  Josiah 
king  of  Judaea,  but  near  Ma- 
geddo,  (Megiddo  in  the  English 
version,)  ii.  159. 

Mageddo  or  Megiddo.     A  town 

of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Judges 

i.  27;  Joshua  xvii.    11.)    near 

the  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Ashur, 

E  of  Cesarea,  (now  Kaisarie,) 

or    Tower    of   Strato.     It  was 

on  the  road  that  Necos  must 

have   taken    to   enter   Assyria. 

It  was  in  the  plain  before  this 

town,  a  very  convenient  place 

for  battle,  that  Necos  defeated 

and   killed  king   Josiah :    "  In 

'  his  days  Pharaoh-nechoh  king 

'  of  Egypt  went  up  against  the 

'  king  of  Assyria  to  the  river 

'  Euphrates ;   and  king  Josiah 

'  went    against   him,    and    he 

'  slew  him   at   Megiddo  when 

"  he  had  seen  him  :"   2  Kings 


xxiii.  29.  Herodotus  deceived 
by  the  similarity  of  the  sounds 
has  confounded  Mageddo  with 
Magdolus. 

Magi.  They  were  a  people  of 
Media ;  which  may  be  placed 
immediately  N  of  the  Cissians, 
N  of  the  mountains  of  Susa, 
and  W  of  Elymais.  The  Magi, 
who  took  possession  of  Persia 
under  Cambyses,  were  Medes. 
It  is  not  certain  that  there  was 
in  Persia  a  tribe  of  Magi, 
originally  of  the  country  ;  they 
had  perhaps  come  from  Media: 
but  it  is  unquestionable,  after 
what  Herodotus  says,  (i.  101.) 
that  they  must  have  been  a 
distinct  people  in  Media. 
'Magnesia.  1.  A  town  of  Asia 
Minor;  situate  on  the  N  bank 
of  the  Maeander ;  nearly  forty- 
five  B.  miles  from  the  sea,  E  of 
Priene,  fifteen  R.  miles  S  by  E 
of  Ephesus,  NW  of  Alabanda, 
SW  of  Tralles.  iii.  122;  i.  161. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Magnetes 
of  Thessaly  joined  by  some 
Cretans.  This  Magnesia  was 
called  Magnesia  ad  Mceandrum 
to  distinguish  it  from  Magnesia 
ad  Sipylum  ;  the  latter  a  town 
of  Lydia,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Sipylus,  NW  of  Sardis,  E  of 
Phocaea.  TO.  n.  of  Magnesia  on 
the  Maeander  Guzel-Hisar,  the 
Turkish  for  Fair-Castle ;  m.  n. 
of  Magnesia  near  Sipylus,  Ma- 
nissa. 

2.  A    country    of    Thessaly, 
E  of  Thessaliotis  and  Phthiotis, 
W  of  the  Thermaean  gulf;    N 
of    the     Pelasgic    gulf;   S    of 
Pelasgiotis,    of    which   it     was 
anciently  a  part.  vii.  176,  183. 

3.  A  promontory  of  Magnesia, 
SE  of  Melibrea,  W  of  the  island 
of  Sciathus,  on  the  Thermaean 
gulf.     m.   n.    xec/3t$    rov    'Ay/ow 
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r«rgy/«v,  Cape  St.  George,  and 
likewise  Berlici.  vii.  193. 

Magnetes.  1.  of  Asia;  the  in- 
habitants of  Magnesia  on  the 
Maeander,  and  of  Magnesia  near 
Sipylus  in  Asia  Minor,  iii.  90. 

2.  Of  Europe  :  the  inhabitants 
of  Magnesia  near  mount  Pelion 
and  the  Thermaean  gulf.  vii.  1 32. 

Maleae.  A  promontory  of  Laco- 
nia.  The  most  S  part  of  the 
Peloponnesus  shoots  out  into  two 
promontories,  one  W  the  other 
E.  Promontory  Taenarus  is 
W,  that  of  Maleae  E.  Opposite 
the  latter  lies  the  island  of 
Cythera.  It  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  double  this  promon- 
tory on  account  of  the  contrary 
winds.  The  merchants  from 
Asia  and  Italy  preferred  there- 
fore going  to  Corinth,  m,  n. 
Cape  Malea,  among  the  Italian 
sailors  Capo  di  Sant'  Angelo. 
iv.  179.  Storms  are  frequent 
now-a-days  off  this  cape,  so 
much  so  that  ships  bound  for 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Black 
Sea  generally  steer  for  Candia, 
(Crete)  from  the  N  coast  of 
which  they  alter  their  course 
to  go  up  the  Archipelago,  or,  as 
the  British  sailors  quaintly 
term  it,  to  make  the  Arches. 

Malena.  A  small  place  in  Atar- 
neus;  where  Histiaeus,  tyrant 
of  Miletus,  was  made  prisoner, 
vi.  29. 

Maliacus  Sinus.  A  gulf  of  the 
jEgsean  sea,  opposite  the  N 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Eu- 
brea.  It  was  likewise  called 
Sinus  Lamiacus,  from  Lamia  a 
town  inland  N  of  the  gulf, 
m.  n.  Golfo  di  Zeiton.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  neighbouring 
plain  of  Malis. 

Maliaca  Terra,  «  M«;wj  y?-  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Ma- 


leienses,  M»A/M?.  They  extended 
N  to  Phthiotis,  and  W  to  the 
^Enianes.  They  were  subdivided 
into  three  small  tribes,  the 
Paralii,  the  Hierii,  and  the 
Trachinii. 

Mantinea.  A  town  of  Arcadia  in 
the  Peloponnesus;  EofOlympia, 
W  of  Argos,  S  of  Orchomenus, 
NE  of  Megalopolis,  iv.  161. 

Marshes,  Fens,  in  Egypt ;  Pa- 
ludes  jEgypti.  ii.  92.  See 
Elearchia. 

Maraphii.  A  people  of  Persia, 
probably  NE  of  the  Pasargadae. 
i.  125. 

Marathon.  A  town  of  Attica, 
about  ten  miles  NE  of  Athens, 
the  same  distance  NW  of 
Carystus,  a  town  of  Eubcea,  in 
the  N  vicinity  of  Brauron,  sixty 
stades  S  by  W  of  Rham- 
nus,  three  miles  from  the 
sea.  This  place  was  famous 
by  the  exploit  of  Theseus,  who 
caught  here  the  bull  which  had 
committed  ravages  in  the  Te- 
trapolis  of  Attica,  and  which  he 
sacrificed  at  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  It  became  still  more 
celebrated  by  the  signal  victory 
over  the  Persians,  won  by  the 
Athenians,  in  the  third  year  of 
LXXII.  Olymp.  The  plain  of 
Marathon,  where  this  battle  was 
fought,  still  bears  the  same 
name,  and  is  about  twelve 
miles  in  circuit.  The  toinbs  of 
the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the 
battle  were  seen  on  the  plain, 
together  with  columns  on  which 
were  written  their  names,  and 
those  of  their  tribes.  The  an- 
cients speak  also  of  a  lake  and 
little  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  town  of  Marathon  still 
preserves  its  ancient  appella- 
tion ;  it  consists  of  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  Zeugaria  or  farms, 
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and  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  principally 
Albanians,  with  a  few  Turkish 
overseers.  Some  burrows  are 
still  seen  on  the  plain ;  and  the 
lake  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
can  be  traced  in  a  swamp  near 
the  shore. 

Mardi.  There  were  three  nations 
of  Asia  known  by  this  name. 

1.  A  people  of  Asia,  not  origi- 
nally   Persian.      They     dwelt 
towards     the     N    frontiers    of 
Media,  or  rather  of  the  Matiani 
who  made  part  of  Media,  S  of 
the    Caspian    sea,     E     of   the 
Saspires,  W  of  H  rcania.     He- 
rodotus   places    them    in    the 
nineteenth  satrapy,  iii.  94. 

2.  Herodotus  merely  informs 
us  that  these  people  are  one  of 
the  tribes  of  the   Persians  and 
nomads.     They   were   probably 
thus  situated:   NE  of  Susiana, 
E  of  the  Utii,  E  by   S  of  the 
Dai,  N  of  the  Persic  gulf,  W  of 
Persia  properly  so  called,  \V  by 
N  of  the  Dropici,  SE  of  Cossaea. 
i.  125. 

3.  A   people   not  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  ;   S  of  Bactriana, 
N  of  mount  Paropamisus. 

Marea.  A  town  of  Egypt  to- 
wards the  W  frontier  on  the 
Mediterranean,  situate  E  of 
the  gulf  Plinthinetes ;  out  of 
the  Delta;  towards  Libya,  and 
on  the  Lake  Mareotis.  It  was 
the  capital  of  a  nome  of  the 
same  name.  ii.  18,  30.  in.  n. 
Mariout.  See  the  following 
article. 

Mareotis.  A  lake  near  Alex- 
andria, separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  strip  of  land  which 
Ptolemy  calls  rttitix.  It  extends 
from  N  to  SW .  M  aj  or  R  ennel  1 
places  it  ESE  of  Alexandria  ; 
because,  says  he,  going  from 


Schedia  to  Memphis  it  was  on 
the  right  hand  as  Strabo  ob- 
serves ;  but  supposing  the  lake 
to  stretch  SW  as  in  D'Anville's 
map,  it  would  certainly  be  on 
the  right  hand  as  well  going 
from  Schedia  to  Memphis. 
This  lake  was  joined  to  the 
Nile  by  canals,  so  that  it  filled 
at  the  increase  of  the  river; 
those  canals  having  fallen  in, 
the  waters  of  the  lake  have 
evaporated,  and  the  vast  space 
it  once  occupied  (thirty  R. 
miles  long  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  circumference)  has 
become  a  plain,  near  Alexandria, 
distinguished  by  a  little  green 
and  a  few  palm  trees.  M.  Miot 
places  Marea  on  the  E  frontier 
of  Egypt,  but  as  may  be  sup- 
posed he  gives  no  authority  for 
this  most  extraordinary  situa- 
tion, ii.  18,  30. 

Mares.  A  small  Asiatic  tribe, 
probably  one  of  the  small  tribes 
at  the  foot  of  Caucasus  between 
Colchis  and  the  country  of  the 
Alarodii.  vii.  79. 

Mariandyni.  A  nation  situate 
between  the  Asiatic  Thracians 
or  Bithynians,  and  the  Paphla- 
gonians ;  E  of  the  former ;  W 
of  the  latter ;  S  of  the  Euxine 
sea ;  N  of  that  part  of  Phrygia 
since  called  Galatia.  iii.  90.  vii. 
72. 

Maris.  A  river  of  Scythia;  it 
rises  E  in  the  country  of  the 
Agathyrsi,  and  falls  into  the  Is- 
ter  or  Danube,  m.  n.  supposed  by 
Larcher  to  be  the  Temesh,  which 
falls  into  the  Danube  some 
miles  below  Belgrade ;  by  other 
geographers  it  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Marosch  or  Merisch, 
which  rises  in  Transylvania, 

(which     makes     part     of     the- 

country  of  the  Agathyrsi,)  flows 
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to  the  W,  enters  Hungary,  and 
falls  into  the  Tibiscus,  or 
Tiesse  near  Segedin.  Herodo- 
tus may  perhaps  have  mistaken 
the  course  of  the  river,  iv.  49. 
Maronea.  A  town  of  Ciconia 
in  Thrace  ;  near  the  lake  Is- 
maris  ;  W  of  that  lake  and  the 
river  1/issus ;  E  of  Dicaea.  It 
was  famous  for  its  wine,  and 
particularly  under  the  protection 
of  Bacchus,  m.  n.  Marogna,  an 
archiepiscopal  see.  vii.  109. 
Marsyas.  A  river  of  Phrygia, 
it  rises  near  the  head  of  the 
Maeander  and  falls  into  that 
river  after  crossing  the  territory 
of  Idrias.  See  Catarractes. 
Maspii.  A  tribe  of  Persia 
mentioned  only  by  Herodotus 
and  Steph.  Byzant.  who  evi- 
dently copies  the  Historian. 
They  were  probably  E  of  the 
Maraphii,  and  N  of  the  Ger- 
manii.  i.  125. 

Massagetse.  They  were  situate 
on  a  spacious  plain  E  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  Their  situation 
involves  the  question  of  the 
Araxes.  i.  204. 

Matiani.  LA  people  of  Asia; 
they  touch  Armenia  on  the 
NW,  and  Media  on  the  S.  iv. 
94.  v.  49. 

2.  A  small  people  E  of  Phry- 
gia, which  is  separated  from  it 
by  the  Halys,  after  crossing 
Cilicia  :  I  mean  that  branch  of 
the  Halys  which  rises  in  mount 
Paryadres.  i.  72. 
Maxyes.  A  people  of  Libya,  si- 
tuate NW  of  the  Ausenses, 
and  of  lake  Tritonis.  They 
cannot  have  been  very  far  from 
the  N  part  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
or  gulf  of  Gabes.  They  were 
probably  pretty  near  the  place 
where  Shaw  places  the  castle 
of  Maha-ress.  iv.  191. 


Maeander.  A  river  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor ;  it  rises  at  Celaenae,  a  town 
of  Phrygia.  Livy,  xxxviii.  13. 
states  that  it  issues  from  the 
high  fort  of  Celsenae,  that  after 
crossing  through  the  middle  of 
that  town  it  flows  into  Caria, 
then  into  Ionia,  and  loses  itself 
in  a  gulf  between  Miletus  S, 
and  Priene  N  ;  watering  a  good 
many  towns,  and  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Marsyas,  Eudon, 
Lycus,  Lethaeus,  &c.  This 
river,  says  Pausanias,  flowing 
through  the  country  of  the 
Phrygians,  and  that  of  the 
Carians,  where  the  lands  are 
good  and  well  cultivated,  has 
in  a  very  short  time  converted 
into  terra  firma  the  sea  that 
lay  between  Priene  and  Miletus. 
This  stream  was  celebrated  for 
its  windings,  m.  n.  Meinder, 
among  the  inhabitants ;  Medre, 
or  Kotiz,  among  the  Turks. 

Mecyberna.  A  Greek  town  in 
the  peninsula  of  the  Toronsei, 
or  Sithonia.  This  peninsula  is 
between  the  Singitic  gulf  and 
the  Toronsean  gulf,  called  like- 
wise the  Mecybernaean  gulf, 
now  the  gulf  of  Hagios  Mamas, 
KoX<posfAy/9«M«ft*.  Mecyberna 
is  twenty  stades  ESE  of  Olyn- 
thus,  of  which  it  was  the  port 
or  haven,  vii.  122. 

Media.  A  country  of  Asia, 
is  a  flat  country,  saving  that 
part  which  extends  towards  the 
N,  from  Agbatana  towards  the 
Saspires  and  the  Euxine  sea, 
which  is  lofty,  mountainous,  and 
covered  with  wood.  "Media 
ab  occasu  transversa  oblique 
Parthise  occurrens  .  .  .  habet  ab 
ortu  Caspios  et  Parthos,  a  me- 
ridie  Sittacenem  et  Susianen  et 
Persida,  ab  occasu  Adiabenon, 
a  septentrione  Arraeniam."  Plin. 
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Hist.  Nat.  vi.  26.  This  territory 
extended  from  the  Caspian  Sea 
to  the  lake  of  Vau.  m.  n.  Irak- 
Aiami  and  part  of  Adherbigian. 

Megara.  1.  A  town  of  Me- 
garis  in  Greece ;  situate  near 
the  Saronic  gulf;  nearly  at 
equal  distances  E  of  Corinth, 
and  N  W  of  Athens ;  between 
the  Peloponnesus,  Attica,  and 
Bosotia.  It  was  built  on  two 
rocks  stretching  SSE,  and  W 
NW,  about  three  miles  from  the 
shore  of  the  Saronic  gulf.  Its 
ancient  boundaries,  which  com- 
prised those  two  rocks,  and 
a  part  of  the  plain  S,  may  still 
be  traced ;  there  is  a  town  con- 
sisting of  a  few  miserable  huts 
on  one  of  the  rocks,  m.  n. 
Megara.  i.  59.  ix.  14,  21,  &c. 

2.  A  town  of  Sicily  founded 
seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  years  B.  C.  by  some  in- 
habitants of  Megara  in  Greece ; 
destroyed  by  Gelo,  king  of 
Syracuse,  four  hundred  and 
eighty-two  years  B.  C.  It 
was  on  the  sea  shore  N  of 
Syracuse,  and  in  its  vicinity. 
It  bore  the  name  of  Hybla 
previous  to  its  foundation  by 
the  Megarians.  m.  n.  Penisola 
delli  Manghisi,  according  to 
D'Anville.  vii.  156. 

Megaris,  t>  Mfyecgts  #*§»•  A  small 
country  bounded  S  by  the  Sa- 
ronic gulf,  and  Argolis,  N  by 
Boeotia,  SE  by  Eleusis  and 
Attica,  W  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  the  Corinthiac  gulf, 
and  the  Alcyonian  sea.  It  was 
anciently  a  part  of  Attica,  but 
the  Peloponnesians,  or  Dorians, 
coming  to  attack  Codrus,  took 
possession  of  it;  from  which  Me- 
garis became  a  distinct  state. 
It  was  separated  from  Attica 
by  two  mountains,  still  called 


Ksg«T«,  or  Horns.     Megara  was 
its  capital. 

Melampygus.  A  rock  of  the 
mountain  Aoropaea,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Malis  and  Locris. 
On  the  left  going  out  of  Alpeni 
towards  theThermopylae.vii.21 6. 
Melanchlaeni.  A  Greek  word 
signifying  Black  Mantles,  cer- 
tainly not  the  real  name  of  the 
nation.  They  dwelt  NE  of  the 
Androphagi,  N  of  the  Royal 
Scythians.  Beyond  the  Me- 
lanchlaeni nothing  was  found 
but  marshes  and  deserts.  Ac- 
cording to  Major  Rennell,  they 
occupied  the  Russian  govern- 
ments of  Novogorod,  Orel,  Mo- 
hilow,  and  Kursk.  "  Tamer- 
lane found  in  the  mountains 
of  Kawuck,  (a  part  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus,)  a  tribe 
who  are  named  by  his  histo- 
rian Sherefedden,  Sia-poohias, 
or  black  clothed.  The  Getae, 
beyond  the  Jaxartes  had 
black  ensigns."  Rennell,  87. 
Melas.  A  gulf  of  Thrace,  it 
closes  part  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  and  stretches  to- 
wards the  town  of  Cardia.  m. 
n.  gulf  of  Magarision.  Its 
name  was  MeA«?  xoA:r«5.  vi.  41. 
D'Anville  designates  it  errone- 
ously, Sinus  Melanes. 
Melas.  1.  A  small  river  of  Thes- 
saly,  S  of  the  Dyras,  N  of  the 
Asopus ;  it  falls  into  the  Ma- 
liac  gulf  on  the  E,  as  well  as 
the  two  rivers  just  mentioned. 
The  Melas  is  twenty  stades 
from  the  Dyras:  Livy,  xxxvi. 
22.  calls  it  with  good  reason 
Amniculus:  it  passed  near  He- 
raclea ;  old  Trachis,  which  gave 
the  name  of  Trachinia  to  this 
quarter,  was  five  stades  from 
this  river,  and  about  six  from 
Heraclea.  vii.  198. 
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Meliboea.  A  town  situate  on 
the  W  shore  of  the  Thermsean 
gulf,  and  on  the  E  coast  of 
Magnesia,  at  the  S  extremity  of 
Ossa.  vii.  188. 

Melos.  An  island  of  the  ./Egean 
sea,  N  of  the  island  of  Crete, 
SW  of  those  of  Cimolus  and 
Siphnus,  W  of  the  islands 
Pholegandrus  and  Thera,  E  of 
promontory  Malese.  Its  inha- 
bitants were  called  Melii.  w. 
n.  Milo.  This  island  is  almost 
circular,  being  sixty  miles 
round,  and  well  cultivated,  viii. 
46,  48, 

Memnonia,  regia  Pers.  It  was 
the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
sia, at  Susa,  and  the  citadel. 
It  was  also  called  Memnonium. 
See  Susa.  v.  53,  54. 

Memphis.  A  celebrated  town  of 
Egypt,  situate  three  schoeni 
above  the  Delta,  on  the  left  or 
W  bank  of  the  Nile.  Its  ruins 
are  seen  at  a  place  called  Menf. 
There  was  a  mountain  near 
Memphis  W  running  from  N 
to  S  :  that  mountain  was  of 
stone,  surrounded  and  covered 
with  sand :  the  pyramids  were 
on  that  mountain.  E  of  Mem- 
phis, on  the  other  side  of  the 
Nile,  were  the  quarries  from 
which  the  stones  were  brought 
that  served  to  erect  the  pyra- 
mids: the  mountain  in  which 
those  quarries  are  is  on  the  side 
of  Arabia,  and  runs  likewise 
from  N  to  S.  ii.  99. 

Menda.  A  town  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Pallena,  near  Sana,  in 
the  part  where  the  peninsula 
widens,  and  between  Sana  and 
Sciona.  It  was  a  colony  of 
Eretrians,  and  its  territory  was 
famous  for  its  wines,  vii.  123. 

Mendes.  A  town  of  Egypt,  on 
the  Mendesian  canal,  not  far 

VOL.  II. 


from  the  sea,  and  on  a  rugged 
site.  This  gave  its  name  to  a 
nome  of  Egypt,  and  to  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  now 
called  Dibe,  and  by  the  Franks 
Peschiera.  m.  n.  Ashmun- 
Tanah. 

Menelaius  portus.  On  the  coast 
of  the  Giligammae  in  Libya, 
pretty  near  the  island  of  Pla- 
tea,  between  promontory  Dre- 
panum  W,  now  cape  Derma, 
and  Catabathnus  magnus  E; 
at  the  E  extremity  of  the  Gili- 
gammse.  It  took  its  name  from 
Menelaus,  who  landed  there 
after  he  had  quitted  Egypt,  iv. 
169. 

Maeonia.  This  name  was  for- 
merly given  to  that  part  of 
Lydia,  which  is  E  towards 
mount  Tmolus,  and  where  the 
Pactolus,  a  river  of  Lydia,  had 
its  source,  i.  7.  vii.  74. 

Meroe.  The  capital  of  ^Ethio- 
pia, in  an  island  formed  by  the 
Nile,  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  the 
Astespus,  or  Abawi,  and  the 
Astaboras,  or  Tacazze,  forty 
journeys  from  the  island  of  Ta- 
chompso.  The  island  in  which 
Meroe  stood  is,  according  to 
Strabo,  three  thousand  stades 
long,  and  one  thousand  broad, 
that  is  to  say,  three  hundred 
and  seventy -five  miles  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five ; 
Bruce  (Travels  to  discover  the 
Source  of  the  Nile,  vol.  iv.  p. 
542.)  having  found  the  island 
of  Atbara  in  Ethiopia,  which  is 
inclosed  by  the  Nile,  and  the  As- 
taboras, to  be  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles  long  by  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  broad, 
concludes  with  good  reason, 
that  Meroe  stood  somewhere 
in  Atbara. 

Mesambria.  1 .  A  town  of  Thrace 
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on  the  Euxine  sea,  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  mount  Haemus,  N  of 
Apollonia,  between  Anchiale, 
and  the  extremity  of  Haemus. 
vi.  33.  m.  n.  Misevria. 

2.  The  last  of  the  Samothra- 
cian  towns  to  the  W  in  the 
continent  of  Thrace,  nearly  op- 
posite the  island  of  Samothrace ; 
the  Lissus  falls  into  the  sea 
between  this  town  and  Stryma, 
which  belongs  to  the  Thasians. 
Mesambria  was  towards  the  E 
bank  of  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  NW  of  Tyrodiza,  SE  of 
Stryme.  vii.  108.  m.  n.  Mi- 
sevria. 

Messapia.  Was  a  part  of  lapy- 
gia ;  it  is  a  sort  of  peninsula, 
jutting  into  the  Ionian  sea ;  its 
isthmus  is  between  Brente- 
sium,  or  Brundusium,  and  Ta- 
rentum.  The  Latins  call  it 
generally  Calabria.  The  coun- 
try of  the  Salentines  occupied  a 
part  of  it,  being  the  S  or  inner 
portion  of  the  heel ;  hence 
Messapia  is  likewise  called 
Salentina.  See  lapygia.  Hero- 
dotus mentions  the  Messapii 
lapyges,  vii.  170. 

Messana.  A  town  of  Sicily, 
near  promontory  Pelorus.  (now 
cape  Faro;)  it  is  separated 
from  Rhegium,  at  the  toe  of  the 
boot  of  Italy,  only  by  a  narrow 
strait.  It  is  W  by  N  of  Rhe- 
gium, N  of  Syracuse.  It  an- 
ciently bore  the  name  of 
Zancla.  m.  n.  Messina,  vii.  164. 

Messenia.  A  considerable  coun- 
try of  Peloponnesus,  separated 
from  Laconia  by  the  Nedo, 
from  Triphylia  by  the  Neda, 
bounded  W  and  S  by  the  sea, 
and  the  Messeniac  gulf.  Its 
inhabitants  were  called  Mes- 
senii.  ix.  35. 

Metapontus.     A  town  of  Luca- 


nia,  situate  on  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum,  between  Tarentum, 
which  is  to  its  NE,  and  the 
town  of  Siris,  or  port  of  Hera- 
clea,  which  is  to  the  S  by  W; 
nearly  equidistant  from  those 
two  places :  one  hundred  and 
forty  stades  N  of  Heraclea, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Casu- 
entum  (now  Basiento)  on  the 
spot  where  now  stands  Torre  di 
Mare.  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  been  killed  here  in  a  sedi- 
tion against  him  and  his  dis- 
ciples, but  that  is  not  indubita- 
ble. The  inhabitants,  were 
called  Metapontini;  they  were 
Italiots  ;  see  the  word.  iv.  15. 

Methymna.  A  town  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  on  a  strait, 
the  extremity  of  which  forms 
the  Elaitic  and  Atramyttenian 
gulfs.  It  is  on  the  N  coast, 
NW  of  Mytilene;  Arion  be- 
longed to  this  town.  It  pre- 
serves its  ancient  name,  and  is 
the  see  of  an  Archbishop,  i. 
151. 

Milesia.  This  was  the  name  of 
the  territory  of  Miletus,  where 
dwelt  the  Branchidae,  priests  of 
the  temple  and  oracle  of  Di- 
dymi.  This  temple  was  con- 
secrated to  Apollo  and  Diana; 
as  those  Deities  were  twins, 
the  place  where  they  gave  their 
oracles  was  called  Didymi, 
from  the  Greek  word  2/^vfcet: 
in  the  sequel  it  took  the  name 
of  Branchidae.  vi.  19,  &c. 

Miletus.  A  town  of  Ionia;  Pliny- 
places  it  ten  stades  S  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander.  It  was 
the  first  town  of  Ionia,  going 
from  S  to  N.  It  sent  forth 
very  many  colonies,  m.  n.  Palet, 
or  Palatia,  according  to  Chand- 
ler, Travels  in  Asia  Minor, 
p.  146.  He  found  on  the  theatre 
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near  the  river  an  inscription  in 
rough  characters,  where  the 
name  of  Miletus  is  repeated 
three  times. 

Mily  as.  A  country  of  Asia  Minor 
in  Lycia.  The  whole  of  Lycia 
was  anciently  called  Solyma;  it 
afterwards  took  that  of  Milyas. 
Lycus  son  of  Pandion,  driven 
away  by  his  brother  -ZEgseus, 
landed  in  Milyas,  which  took 
from  him  the  name  of  Lycia.  The 
name  of  Milyas  was  however 
preserved  to  a  quarter  of  Lycia, 
joining  to  Pisidia,  Pamphylia, 
and  Caria,  E  of  the  latter,  W 
of  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia,  N 
of  Lycia  properly  so  called. 
The  entrance  to  Milyas  on  the 
E  is  by  the  Solymi  mountains. 
The  Lycus  rises  there.  See 
Lycia,  Solymi,  Termilae.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Milyae. 
i.  175.  iii.  90.  vii.  70. 

Minoa.  A  colony  of  Selinus. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  Sicily ;  it  was  situate  in  the 
territory  of  Agrigentum ;  to- 
wards the  E  mouth  of  the  river 
Halycus;  on  the  spot  now 
called  Capo  Bianco.  Its  original 
name  was  Macara.  In  the 
course  of  time  Minos,  king  of 
Crete,  being  in  search  of 
Daedalus  who  had  fled  into 
Sicily,  took  possession  of  it  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Minoa, 
establishing  there  the  laws 
of  Crete.  Hercules  afterwards 
having  gained  a  victory  over 
Eryx,  took  possession  of  it. 
Since  then  the  Selinusii  founded 
it,  i.  e.  sent  a  colony  thither. 
Minoa  afterwards  changed  its 
name,  and  took  that  of  Heraclea, 
when  Dorieus  and  Euryleon, 
descendants  of  Hercules,  be- 
came masters  of  it.  v.  46. 

Minyze.       1.    Mtiw    ' 


The  inhabitants  of  Orchomenus, 
and  its  territory  in  Bceotia. 
See  Orchomenus.  i.  146. 

2.  The  descendants  of  the 
Argonauts.  They  inhabited 
first  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
where  they  were  born ;  but 
having  been  driven  from  thence 
by  the  Pelasgi,  they  came  to 
Laconia;  and  some  of  them 
went  afterwards  to  found  the 
island  of  Callista,  with  Theras 
and  some  of  the  Laconians.  iv. 
145,  148. 

Moeridis  Lacus.  Is  composed  of 
a  canal,  and  the  lake  properly 
so  called.  It  is  3600  stades 
in  circumference,  that  is  to  say, 
a  little  more  than  seventy-one 
leagues. 

1 .  It   runs   from    S   to   N  ; 
this  part  is  that  excavated  by 
man,  and  the  canal.     It  is  now 
called  Bahr-Jusef. 

2.  It  stretches  inland,  along 
the  mountain  above  Memphis. 
It  is  the  lake  properly  so  called  ; 
its  present  name  is  the  Lake  of 
Kern. 

3.  The  canal  of  Bahr-Juseph 
begins     near     Hermopolis,    or 
Ashmuncin,   runs    about    four 
leagues   towards    the  W, .  and 
then  bending  continues  its  course 
from  S  to  N,  as  far  as  Feuim. 
ii.  149.  m.  n.  Birket-el-Karoun. 

Molceis.  A  river  of  Breotia  near 
Plataea ;  on  the  banks  of  which 
was  a  temple  of  Ceres  Eleusinian. 
ix.  56. 

Molossia.  A  country  of  Epirus; 
bounded  S  by  the  gulf  of  Am- 
pracia;  N  by  Hellopia;  E  by 
the  Perrhaebi  and  Aperantia; 
W  by  the  Cassopaei,  and  the 
Ionian  sea.  The  inhabitants 
are  called  Molossi.  vi.  127. 

Momemphis.  A  town  of  Egypt, 
out  of  the  Delta  on  the  W 
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towards  the  sea;  a  short  distance 
from  lake  Marea. 

Mophi.     See  Crophi. 

Moschi.  A  people  of  Asia,  N 
of  Armenia,  and  the  source  of 
the  Euphrates ;  S  of  Colchis ; 
SW  of  the  Macrones  ;  E  of  the 
frontiers  of  Cappadocia ;  and 
W  of  the  Saspires.  iii.  94.  vii. 
78.  The  country  inhabited  by 
the  Moschi  is  called  Moschica ; 
it  was  divided  into  three  parts  ; 
one  the  N  was  inhabited  by 
Colchians;  another  the  E  by 
Iberians ;  the  third  S  by  Ar- 
menians. Strab.  xi.  Mount 
Moschicus  is  a  name  given  to 
the  part  of  mount  Taurus  to- 
wards the  Euxine  sea. 

Mosynoeci.  A  people  situate 
near  the  Euxine  sea;  S  of 
Cerasus  (from  which  Lucullus 
first  imported  the  cherry  tree)  ; 
N  of  the  Chalybes.  iii.  94.  vii. 
78.  See  likewise  Xenoph. 
Anab.  v.  4.  §.  16,  &c. 

Munychia.  A  port  of  Athens, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  called 
the  Ilissus.  There  was  at  this 
port  a  town  of  the  same  name ; 
the  long  S  wall  extended  from 
Athens  to  Phalerus  near  Mu- 
nychia. It  is  now  overgrown 
with  weeds,  too  shallow  even 
for  the  lightest  vessel,  and  the 
resort  only  of  storks. 

Mycale.  A  mountain  of  Caria, 
with  a  promontory  opposite  the 
island  of  Samos ;  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander  S  and 
that  of  the  Caystrus  N  ;  S  of 
Panionium;  N  of  Priene  and 
Myus.  It  is  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain on  that  coast,  and  well 
stocked  with  game.  ix.  97, 
&c. 

Mycenae.  A  town  of  Argolis,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  situate  N  by 
E  of  Argos,  N  of  Cleonae,  EJof 


Orchomenus,  W  by  N  of  Tiryns  ; 
on  a  small  river  which  is  E  of 
the  Inachus,  about  fifty  stades 
from  Argos  :  for  it  is  forty 
stades  from  Argos  to  the  He- 
raeum  or  temple  of  Juno,  and 
ten  stades  from  that  temple  to 
Mycense.  This  town  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  Argians, 
the  Cleonaeans,  and  Tegeans,  a 
short  time  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  In  Strabo's  time  not 
the  least  vestige  of  it  was  to  be 
seen.  ix.  27.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Mycenaei.  Strabo's 
expression  is  as  strong  as  it 
could  be,  ami  iw  pjS1  "%>os 


(Strab.  edit.  Falconer,  1807. 
vol.  i.  p.  540.  line  18.)  Im- 
mense ruins  of  Cyclopic  masonry 
are,  however,  now  seen  on  the 
probable  site  of  Mycenae,  a  short 
ride  from  Argos;  they  are  re- 
markable in  many  respects,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  rough 
representation  of  two  colossal 
lions  in  basso  relievo,  carved 
over  one  of  the  gates,  the  most 
ancient  specimen  of  art  probably 
in  existence,  m.  n.  Krabata, 
pronounced  Cravata. 

Myci.  They  were  an  inconsider- 
able nation,  subjected  to  the 
King  of  Persia.  They  were 
probably  somewhere  near  the 
Utii.  See  Utii.  iii.  93.  vii.  68. 

Myconus.  One  of  the  Cyclades, 
near  Delos,  SE  of  Tenos,  N  by 
W  of  Naxos.  Strabo  observes, 
the  inhabitants  were  prone  to 
baldness  ;  this,  like  many  other 
observations  of  the  ancients, 
has  been  verified  by  modern 
travellers  ;  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  are  in  fact  generally  bald 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  or  five 
and  twenty,  m.  n.  Myconi.  vi. 
118. 


Mytilene. 
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Myecphoris.  A  town  of  Egypt, 
in  an  island  situate  opposite 
Bubastis ;  it  gave  its  name  to  a 
nome  or  government,  ii.  166. 
Mygdonia.  A  province  of  Thrace, 
ENE  of  Bottiaeis,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Axius,  W 
of  Crestonia  and  Bisaltia,  N  of 
Pelagonia.  The  Macedonians 
having  taken  it  from  the  Thra- 
cians,  made  of  it  one  of  their 
provinces,  vii.  123,  127. 
Mylasa.  A  town  of  Caria,  in 
Asia  Minor,  situate  in  a  rich 
country,  E  of  the  town  of 
Myndus,  W  of  Telmessus,  S  of 
Stratonice,  N  of  Physcus.  My- 
lasa had  a  port,  eighty  stades 
from  the  town,  where  was  seen 
a  temple  of  Carian  Jove.  It 
still  bears  its  ancient  name ; 
but  from  its  marble  quarries  is 
sometimes  called  Marmara,  i. 
171.  v.  37,  121. 

Myndus.  A  town  of  Caria,  in 
Asia  Minor;  situate  in  an 
isthmus  N  by  W  of  Halicar- 
nassus.  m.  n.  Mentese,  pro- 
nounced Mendese,  for  the  Mo- 
dern Greeks  always  pronounce 
r  after  »,  as  we  do  the  2.  v. 
33. 

Myrcinus.  A  town  of  Thrace  in 
the  country  of  the  Edonians; 
built  by  Histiaeus  of  Miletus, 
on  the  Strymon;  a  little  dis- 
tance N  of  the  town  of  the 
Nine  Ways,  i.  e.  Amphipolis.  v. 
23,  124.  It  was  likewise  the 
name  of  a  quarter  in  Thrace, 
on  the  E  bank  of  the  Strymon, 
towards  its  mouth,  v.  11. 
Myriandricus  sinus.  It  belongs 
to  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
shoots  a  good  way  inland.  It 
is  so  called  from  the  town  of 
Myriandrus,  on  the  S  and 
shore.  It  is  likewise  called 
Sinus  Issicus,  from  the  town  of 


Issus,  on    its   N   shore.   HI.  n. 
Gulf  of  Aiasse.  iv.  38. 

Myrina.  1.  A  town  of  JEo\is, 
in  Asia  Minor ;  situate  forty 
stades  NW  of  Cyma,  on  the 
gulf  of  Cyma,  with  a  port. 
It  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Pythicus,  which  comes 
from  Lydia,  and  falls  into  the 
gulf  of  Cyma.  m.  n.  Marani 
and  Tsandarli.  i.  149. 

2.  A  town  of  Lemnos,  situate 
at  the  NW  extremity  of  the 
island,  m.  n.  Mandra  or  Palaio- 
Castro.  The  inhabitants  were 
called  Myrinaei.  vi.  140. 

Myrmex.  A  rock  or  shoal  be- 
tween the  island  of  Sciathus 
and  Magnesia,  vii.  183. 

Mysia.  A  country  or  province 
in  Asia  Minor,  N  of  MoY\s,  and 
Maeonia ;  and  for  the  most 
part  N  likewise  of  the 
Caiicus,  E  of  the  Troad,  W  of 
Bithynia.  The  inhabitants  are 
called  Mysi.  vii.  20,  &c. 

Mytilene.  A  town  of  the  island 
of  Lesbos ;  situate  on  the  E  coast. 
It  has  two  ports,  one  S  and  the 
other  N ;  this  latter  is  the  largest 
and  deepest;  before  each  of  those 
ports  is  a  small  island,  making 
part  of  the  town.  This  town 
was  very  magnificent;  it  was 
traversed  by  canals  of  sea  water 
called  Euripi,  with  beautiful 
bridges  of  polished  marble. 
Seventy  stades  N  of  Mytilene 
was  cape  Malese.  Letter*  were 
much  cultivated  in  this  town, 
which  produced  Alcaeus,  Sap- 
pho, Pittacus,  jEschines,  &c. 
m.  n.  Castro  and  Metelin ;  the 
latter  is  likewise  given  to  the 
whole  island.  The  ancients  (or 
rather  perhaps  the  scribes) 
vary  in  the  spelling  of  tins 
name,  some  writing  Mytilene, 
others  MHylene;  it  is  spelt  in 
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the  latter  manner  in  ii.  178.  v. 
94 ;  in  the  former  manner  in 
i.  160;  the  v  and  <  are  pro- 
nounced alike  in  modern  Greek, 
hence  probably  the  confusion ; 
be  that  as  it  may,  Mytilene  and 
Libya  are,  of  all  words,  those 
in  which  printers  (who,  to  the 
great  advancement  of  literature, 
have  taken  the  place  of  the 
ancient  scribes)  are  more  prone 
to  mistakes.  M.  Miot,  seeing 
in  the  Index  to  Schweig- 
haeuser's  Herodotus,  Mitylene, 
./Eolensium  civitas,  has  put  in 
his  own  Index,  "  Mitylene, 
"  ville,  d'JEolie,  dans  1'Asie- 
"  Mineure;"  so  much  for  his 
knowledge  of  ancient  Geo- 
graphy. 

Myus.  A  town  of  Caria,  in 
Asia  Minor,  one  of  the  twelve 
Ionian  towns,  S  of  and  near  the 
Maeander,  inland,  thirty  stades 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
SE  of  Priene.  i.  142.  v.  36. 
The  inhabitants  are  called 
Myusii.  vi.  8. 

N. 

Naparis.  A  river  of  Scythia; 
it  flows  E  of  the  Ordessus, 
(Argish,)  W  of  the  Ararus, 
(Siret,)  and  falls  into  the  Ister, 
(Danube),  m.  n.  According  to 
Samson  in  his  map  of  Turkey, 
lalonicza,  according  to  D'An- 
ville  Proava,  according  to  Me- 
letius,  lalonutza. 

Nasamones.  A  people  of  Lybia ; 
they  inhabited  the  Greater 
Syrtis,  and  a  country  of  no 
great  extent  E  of  that  Syrtis. 
They  were  SW  of  the  Asbystae 
and  Auschisae,  W  of  Augila, 
a  quarter  of  Libya,  where  they 
went  in  autumn  to  gather  dates. 
iv.  172.  "  Lucan,  ix.  reckons 


them  a  barbarous  tribe,  and 
says  that  they  live  by  wrecks; 
the  Syrtis  supplying  their 
wants,  and  making  up  for  the 
barrenness  of  their  soil.  Cur- 
tius,  iv.  7,  also  speaks  of 
their  making  a  prey  of 
stranded  ships.  Our  country- 
man, Bruce,  was  shipwrecked 
on  their  coast,  and  found  them 
much  the  same  sort  of  people." 
Rennell.  . 

Natho.  A  nome  or  province  of 
Egypt,  probably  the  same  which 
Ptolemy  calls  Neouth,  between 
the  Mendesian  and  Tanitic 
mouths.  The  Index  to  Hero- 
dotus says  Natho,  insula  1E- 
gypti,  I  do  not  know  from  what 
authority,  ii.  165. 

Naucratis.  A  town  of  Egypt, 
in  the  Delta  and  nome  Saites, 
S  of  Metelis,  a  town  near.  Alex- 
andria, on  the  E  bank  of  the 
Canopic  branch,  SE  of  Sche- 
dia,  two  schoeni  NW  of  Sais. 
Athenaeus  was  of  this  place,  ii. 
135. 

Nauplia.  A  town  of  Argolis,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  SE  of  Teme- 
nium,  which  was  situate  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  Argolic 
gulf.  Pausanias  says,  that 
Nauplia  Avas  fifty  stades  from 
Temenium.  It  was  a  very 
convenient  port,  and  all  agree 
that  Napoli  di  Romania  stands 
on  its  site.  m.  n.  Anapli,  by  the 
Greeks,  and  Napoli  di  Romania 
by  the  Franks ;  it  is  a  respect- 
able town  for  modern  Greece, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
newspapers,  has  been  the  the- 
atre of  several  bloody  contests 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks: 
the  fort  is  situate  in  a  strong 
position,  and  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  is  called  Palame'de  by 
the  inhabitants. 
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Naxos.  I.  The  largest,  most 
fertile  and  most  agreeable  of 
all  the  Cyclades.  It  is  nearly 
ninety  miles  in  circumference, 
and  twenty-five  broad.  Its 
capital  bore  the  same  name. 
(See  p.  259,  note  9,  of  this 
volume.)  m.  n.  Naxia.  i.  64.  v. 
28,  30.  vi.  96.  viii.  46. 

2.  An  ancient  town  of  Sicily, 
towards  the  E  coast  of  the 
island ;  on  a  small  promontory ; 
Eofmount ./Etna;  NofCatana; 
S  of  and  near  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  named  Arsines,  Acis, 
or  Asinarus  (Onobala  of  D'An- 
ville).  m.  n.  of  Naxos,  Castel- 
Schiffo.  vii.  154. 

Neapolis.  1 .  A  town  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Pallena,  in  Thrace; 
on  the  W  shore  of  the  Toro- 
naean  gulf;  between  Aphytis 
and  vEga.  vii.  123. 

2.  A  town  of  Egypt,  in  the 
Thebai's ;  towards  the  N  frontier 
of  that  province ;  near  the  town 
of  Chemmis.  ii.  91. 

Neon,  Ntuv.  A  town  of  Phocis, 
in  Greece;  eighty  stades  N  of 
Delphi,  by  the  mountain  road, 
more  by  the  carriage  road ;  the 
Cachales  waters  its  walls,  viii. 
32,  33.  See  p.  246,  note  5,  of 
this  volume. 

Neon-tichos,  Ne<Jv  ru%«f.  A  town 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  Molis ;  thirty 
stades  E  of  Larissa;  near  the 
plain  of  the  Hermus.  This  town 
is  commanded  by  mount  Sar- 
denus,  the  root  of  which  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Hermus.  i.  149. 

Nestus.  A  river  of  Thrace;  it 
comes  from  the  E  extremity  of 
mount  Scomius,  which  tends 
towards  Rhodope.  From  thence 
it  flows  between  mounts  Rho- 
dope and  Pangaeus,  crosses  the 
country  of  the  Satrae,  Dersaei, 
Sapgei ;  it  falls  into  the 


at  Topiris,  near  Abdera;  NE  of 
the  island  of  Thasos,  and  sixty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon.  m.  n.  like  that  of  many 
other  streams  in  modern  Greek, 
M«ug»«g<,  pronounced  Mavro- 
nari,  Black  Water ;  among  the 
Turks,  Cara  Sou'i.  vii.  109,  126. 

Neuri.  Their  country  was  called 
Neuris;  they  lay  NW  of  the  Scy- 
thians Cultivators,  from  whom 
they  are  separated  by  the  lake 
from  which  the  Hypanis  is- 
sues, iv.  51.  They  are  confined 
SW  by  the  Agathyrsi,  N  by  E 
by  the  Androphagi.  Neuris  an- 
swers to  that  part  of  Poland 
formerly  called  the  Palatinate 
of  Russia,  and  to  a  part  of  that 
of  Lucko,  which  now  constitutes 
the  E  part  of  Gallicia. 

Nilus.  A  large  river  of  Egypt, 
the  head  of  which  is  yet  un- 
known, ft  enters  Egypt  below 
the  lesser  cataract,  and  divides 
that  country  into  two  parts  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Cercasorum. 
Having  reached  that  town,  it 
splits  into  three  arms  or  chan- 
nels :  one  of  these  channels 
flowing  in  an  E  direction  and 
another  in  a  W  direction  form 
the  Delta;  for  the  space  in- 
closed between  those  two  arms 
resembles  the  Greek  A,  and  this 
is  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  that  part  of  Egypt 
which  extends  from  the  point 
where  the  Nile  divides,  down  to 
the  mouths  of  those  channels 
into  the  sea.  The  third  arm 
bisects  the  Delta. 

The  Nile,  therefore,  at  the 
vertex  of  the  Delta,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cercasorum,  divides 
into  three  arms,  from  whicli 
diverge  four  more  arms  or  chan- 
nels }  these  seven  channels,  ac- 
cordingly, roll  their  waters  into 
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the  sea  by  seven  mouths.  Of 
these  seven  channels,  five  are 
the  work  of  nature,  to  wit,  the 
Pelusiac,  Mendesian,  Sebenny- 
tic,  Sai'tic,  and  Canobic ;  the 
two  others  are  the  work  of  hand, 
to  wit,  the  Bucolic  and  the 
Bolbitine.  We  proceed  to  con- 
sider each  channel  separately. 

1.  The  channel  most  to  the  E 
is  called  Pelusian,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  by  a  mouth  called  the 
Pelusian. 

2.  The  channel  most  to  the 
W  is  called  Canobic,  and  dis- 
charges into  the  sea  by  a  mouth 
called  the  Canobic.    It  has  like- 
wise   been  called  the  Heracle- 
otic  (on  account  of  a  temple  of 
Hercules   near    its    mouth,    ii. 
1 1 3.)   and  the    Naucratic,  be- 
cause   Naucratis    was    on    its 
banks. 

3.  The  middle  channel  com- 
mences, like  the  two  former,  at 
the  vertex  of  the  Delta ;  bisects 
the  Delta,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
by  a  mouth  called  the  Seben- 
nytic,  a   little  below  Buto.   ii. 
155.     It   takes  its  name   from 
the  town  of  Sebennys.     From 
the  Sebennytic  channel  diverge 
two  more,  one  flowing  W,  the 
other  E. 

4.  The  W  channel,  diverging 
from   the  Sebennytic  is   called 
the  Saitic,  because  it  passes  at 
no   great    distance    from   Sais, 
and  skirts   the    nome   of    that 
name.     It  falls  into  the  sea  by 
a   mouth   called    by    the   same 
name. 

5.  The  E  channel,  diverging 
from  the   Sebennytic,  is  called 
the  Mendesian,  and  discharges 
into  the  sea  by  a  mouth  called 
the     Mendesian.      These     five 
channels,     as     well     as     their 
mouths,  are  the  work  of  nature. 


The  two  remaining    are  the 
work  of  hand. 

6.  The  Bolbitine  channel  has 
a  mouth  of  the  same  name,  and, 
diverging     from     the     Canobic 
channel,     flows    between     that 
and  the  Saitic. 

7.  The  Bucolic  channel  di- 
verges    from    the    Mendesian, 
flowing  between  the  Mendesian 
and  Sebennytic,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  by  a  mouth  called  the 
Bucolic. 


Vertex  of  the  Delta. 


£>  -• 

.sv 


The  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
therefore,  are  from  W  to  E,  the 
Canobic,  the  Bolbitine,  the  Sai- 
tic, the  Sebennytic,  the  Bucolic, 
the  Mendesian,  the  Pelusiac. 
Ninus.  Nineveh,  a  town  of  As- 
syria; W  of  Ecbatana,  N  of 
Babylon,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris.  The  modern  town 
of  Mosul  is  on  the  left  bank, 
and  nearly  opposite  the  situ- 
ation of  Nineveh  :  there  is  seen 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town 
a  hill  called  Kalla-Nunia,  or 
citadel  of  Nineveh,  together 
with  a  village  of  Nunia.  It 
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was  of  an  enormous  size:  "  So 
"  Jonah  arose,  and  went  unto 
"  Nineveh,  according  to  the 
"  word  of  the  LORD.  Now  Ni- 
"  neveh  was  an  exceeding  great 
"  city  of  three  days'  journey." 
Jonah  iii.  3.  Diodorus  Siculus 
affirms  the  walls  were  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  broad  enough 
for  three  chariots  to  pass  abreast 
on  them;  it  had  fifteen  hun- 
dred towers,  each  a  hundred 
feet  high.  i.  185,  193,  106.  ii. 
150. 

Nipsaei.  A  people  of  Thrace ;  W 
of  Mesambria,  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  mount  Haemus,  S  of 
the  Getae,  N  of  the  Scyrmiadae. 
iv.  93. 

Nisaea.  A  city  of  Megaris;  si- 
tuate S  of  Megara,  of  which  it 
was  the  port ;  it  was  joined  to 
Megara  by  a  long  wall.  i.  59. 

Nisaeus  campus.  A  vast  plain 
of  Media,  towards  the  Caspian 
Pylae,  but  E  of  Ecbatana.  Strab. 
xi.  Rennell  places  this  plain 
above  mount  Zagros ;  between 
Ghilau  and  Kermaushah ;  but, 
as  Larcher  observes,  those  places 
are  NW  of  Ecbatana,  and  too 
distant  from  the  Caspian  Pylae. 
i.  59.  iii.  106.  vii.  40. 

Nisyros.  One  of  the  Sporades 
islands;  N  by  W  of  that  of 
Telos,  S  of  that  of  Cos,  W  of 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  E  of  that 
of  Astypalaea,  W  of  and  near 
Cnidus.  m.  n.  Nisouro,  or  Ni- 
sari.  vii.  99. 

Noes.  A  river  of  Thrace;  it 
crosses  the  country  of  the  Cro- 
byzi  Thracians;  falls  into  the 
Ister  E  of  the  Artanes,  W  of 
the  Athrys.  iv.  49. 

Nonacris.  A  small  town  of  Ar- 
cadia; near  the  frontiers  of 
Achai'a  and  the  Aroanian  moun- 
tains ;  W  by  N  of  Pheneus,  E 
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of  Cynaetha.  The  Styx,  which 
fell  into  the  Crathis,  had  its 
source  at  no  great  distance  from 
that  town.  vi.  74. 

Notium.  A  town  of  the  ^olians, 
in  Asia  Minor ;  N  of  and  near 
the  Caystrus  ;  on  the  sea  shore ; 
about  two  R.  miles  S  of  ancient 
Colophon,  i.  149. 

Novem  Viae,  'E»K*  "oJo/.  A  town 
of  Thrace;  twenty-five  stades 
NW  of  Eion,  which  was  its 
port,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  on  the  Strymonic 
gulf;  E  of  Bisaltia;  and  the 
first  city  of  the  Edoni  to  the  W. 
The  inhabitants  were  driven 
away  by  the  Athenians,  who 
colonized  the  place,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Amphipolis,  being 
built  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 
vii.  114. 

Nudium.  A  town  of  Triphylia 
in  Peloponnesus,  built  by  the 
Minyans.  iv.  148. 

Nysa.  A  city  of  Ethiopia,  ii. 
146.  iii.  97.  " 


O. 

Oarus.  A  river  of  Scythia;  it 
comes  from  the  country  of  the 
Thyssagetae,  crosses  that  of  the 
Mseotes,  and  falls  into  the  Pa- 
lus  Maeotis.  It  flows  between 
the  Lycus  and  the  Tanais,  or 
Don ;  W  of  the  latter,  E  of  the 
former.  Rennell  supposes  it  to 
be  the  Wolga;  but  the  Wolga 
is  E  of  the  Tanai's;  whereas 
Darius,  on  his  return  from  the 
Tanais,  halted  on  the  W  banks 
of  the  Oarus,  and,  after  be- 
ginning to  build  eight  forts 
there,  continued  to  pursue  the 
Scythians,  who,  like  his  own 
army,  had  repassed  the  Oarus. 
iv.  123. 
3  L 
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Oasis.  Although  there  are  in  all 
parts  of  Africa  many  Oases, 
that  is  to  say,  small  quarters, 
fertile  and  well  watered,  ap- 
pearing as  so  many  islands  amid 
an  ocean  of  sands,  the  name  is 
confined  properly  to  three  spots, 
the  Great  Oasis,  the  Little  Oa- 
sis, and  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. 

1.  The  Great  Oasis.    This  is 
the   only   Oasis   mentioned   by 
Herodotus,  for  he  does  not  give 
the  name  to  the  Oasis  of  Am- 
mon.    He  places  it  seven  jour- 
neys   from  Thebes,    m.  n,   El- 
Wah.      According    to   Poncet, 
whose  account  is  confirmed  by 
Du  Roule,  the  ambassador  of 
Louis  XtV   to   Abyssinia,    this 
Oasis    is    watered     by     many 
springs,  and  covered  with  gar- 
dens and  woods  of  date  trees. 

2.  The    Little   Oasis.      Ac- 
cording to  Pococke,  it  is  W  of 
the  lake  Mceris,  and  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  Great 
Oasis,  in.  n.  El-Wah  El-Gherbi. 

3.  The  Oasis  of  Ammon.  The 
most  N  of  the  three,  m.  n.  Si- 
Wah. 

Odomanti.  One  of  the  eight 
Pseonian  nations,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  v.  16.  They  occu- 
pied a  small  country  W  of  the 
Strymon,  between  the  Bisaltae 
and  the  Siropaeones.  They  must 
have  extended  likewise  E  of  the 
Strymon,  since  they  worked, 
with  the  Satrae  and  the  Pieres, 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
mount  Pangaeus.  vii.  112.  . 

Odrysae.  A  people  of  Thrace, 
occupying  a  very  extensive  ter- 
ritory. It  extends,  on  the  sea 
side,  from  Abdera,  on  the  JE- 
gean  sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ister,  in  the  Euxine  sea. 

CEa.  A  place  in  the  island  of 
^Egina,  about  twenty  stades 


from  the  town  of  yEgina,  in- 
land, v.  83. 

CEnoe.  A  town  situate  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  and 
Megaris ;  S  by  E  of  Eleutheras. 
v.  74. 

CEnone.  The  ancient  name  of 
jEgina. 

(Enotria.  This  country  com- 
prised the  instep  of  the  boot  of 
Italy,  from  Posidonium  to  Ta- 
rentum  ;  it  extended  still  farther 
W  towards  Tyrrhenia,  and  ESE 
towards  the  toe  of  the  boot.  It 
has  since  been  called  Lucania. 
vii.  46. 

CEnussae.  Islands  in  the  Mes- 
senian  gulf.  m.  n.  Sapientzai. 

Oeroe.  See  p.  325,  note  2,  of 
this  volume. 

(Eta.  A  chain  of  mountains, 
extending  from  E  to  W  from 
the  Thermopylae  and  the  Maliac 
gulf  to  mount  Pindus,  and  from 
thence,  SW,  to  the  gulf  of 
Ambracia.  m.  n.  Banina. 

Olbia.  See  Borysthenes.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  town  of  that 
name. 

Olenus.  A  town  of  Achaia,  in 
Peloponnesus,  near  the  sea,  be- 
tween Patrae  and  Dyma,  wa- 
tered by  a  large  river,  the  Pirus. 
i.  145.  m.  n.  Camenitza. 

Olophyxus.  A  town  of  the  pen- 
insula of  mount  Athos;  on  the 
W  shore  of  the  Strymonic  gulf; 
E  of  Sana,  SE  of  Dium. 

Olympus.  1.  A  mountain  of 
Thessaly ;  between  Pieria  of 
Macedonia  and  Pelasgiotis  of 
Thessaly :  it  is  a  range  of 
mountains,  beginning  SE  near 
Tempe,  and  joining  N  the  Cam- 
bunian  mountains,  which  sepa- 
jrate  Thessaly  from  Pieria.  m. 
n.  Lacha.  vii.  128,  172. 

2.    A    mountain    or    rather 
chain  of  mountains  in  Mysia  of 
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Asia  Minor;  it  begins  N  of 
and  near  the  head  of  the  Her- 
mus;  it  extends  from  S  to  N 
into  Bithynia,  and  from  thence 
NW  into  Mysia.  It  was  called 
the  Mysian  Olympus,  because 
the  greatest  part  of  it  was  in 
Mysia,  E  of  .ZEolis,  S  of  the 
Troad.  m.  n.  Keskintag.  There 
were  several  other  mountains 
of  this  name,  in  Cilicia,  Elis,  Ar- 
cadia, and  Cyprus. 

Olympia.  A  celebrated  town  of 
Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  on  the  S 
bank  of  the  Alpheus,  opposite  to 
Pisa  on  the  N  bank.  See  Pisa. 

Olympieni.  Mysians  dwelling 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mysian  Olym- 
pus, vii.  74. 

Olynthus.  A  town  of  Chalci- 
dice,  between  the  peninsula  of 
Pallena  NE,  and  Sithonia, 
NW;  near  the  bottom  of  the 
Toronaean  gulf,  N,  having  the 
Thermaean  gulf  W.  m.  n.  Ha- 
gios  Mamas. 

Onochonus.  A  river  of  Thessaly. 
It  appears  that  it  fell  into  the 
Asopus,  a  good  way  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Enipeus.  Its 
course  however  is  not  clearly 
settled,  vii.  129,  196. 

Onuphis.  A  town  of  Egypt,  in 
the  Delta,  its  nome  is  called 
Onuphites  by  Herodotus,  ii. 
166.  It  was  on  the  E  as  you 
ascended  the  Sebennytic  chan- 
nel. 

Ophryneum.  A  town  of  Troad, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont ; 
between  the  town  of  Rhcetium 
and  that  of  Dardanus  ;  SW  of 
the  latter,  E  of  the  former,  m.  n. 
Renn-Keui. 

Opis.     See  Anapa. 

Orbelus.  A  chain  of  mountains  ; 
N  of  Macedonia,  NW  of  Pae- 
onia,  S  of  Dardania,  E  of  mount 
Scardus,  between  the  Axius 


and  the  head  of  the  Strymon. 
These  mountains  are  on  the  S 
frontier  of  Servia.  Herodotus 
however  does  not  mention  this 
Orbelus  ;  that  which  he  speaks 
of,v.  16,  was  near  the  Paeonians 
dwelling  on  the  lake  Prasias. 

Orchomenus.  1.  A  town  of  Ar- 
cadia, in  the  Peloponnesus ;  N 
of  Mantinea,  S  of  Pheneus,  E 
of  Psophis,  W  of  Mycenae  and 
Argos.  vii.  202.  ix.  28. 

2.  A  town  of  Boaotia ;  W  of 
lake  Copai's,  near  the  Melas, 
which  flows  between  that  town 
and  Aspledon.  It  is  NE  of 
Cheronaea.  Its  ancient  name 
was  Minygea.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  called  the 
Orchomenii  Minyae,  joined  the 
lonians,  and  founded  Teos  with 
the  sons  of  Codrus.  i.  146.  viii. 
34. 

Ordessus.  A  river  of  Scythia  ; 
E  of  the  Tiarantus,  and  W  of 
the  Naparis.  Its  source  is  in 
the  mountains  of  Transylvania ; 
it  falls  into  the  Ister.  m.  n. 
Argischa,  which  flows  through 
Bucharest,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube  five  German  leagues 
below  that  town.  iv.  48. 

Orestium.  A  small  town  of 
Maenalia  in  Arcadia;  for  five 
or  six  leagues  NW  of  Sparta, 
on  the  road  from  that  town  to 
the  Isthmus.  It  is  at  a  small 
distance  E  of  Megalopolis,  and 
SWofTegea.  ix.  11. 

Oricus.  A  town  and  seaport; 
on  the  S  frontiers  of  the  Tau- 
lantii,  one  of  the  Macedonian 
towns,  three  miles  from  the 
island  of  Saso,  N  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Celydrus,  S  of  that  of  the 
JEas.  ix.  92. 

Ornese.  A  town  of  Argolis,  in 
the  Peloponnesus;  N  by  W  of. 
Argos,  on  the  right  bank  of  a 
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river  of  the  same  name.  Its 
inhabitants  were  called  Or- 
neatae.  viii.  73. 

Oropus.  A  town  of  Boaotia ;  on 
the  frontiers  of  Attica,  near  the 
Euripus,  on  the  river  Asopus, 
twenty  stades  W  of  Delphinium, 
at  no  great  distance  E  of  Ta- 
nagra.  vi.  100.  m.  n.  Oropo. 

Orthocorybantes.  They  pro- 
bably occupied  the  S  part  of 
Media,  since  called  Corbiana, 
and  now  called  Khorrem  Abad. 
iii.  92. 

Ossa.  A  mountain  of  Thessaly 
in  Thessaliotis.  Its  S  extremity 
touches  mount  Pelion ;  its  N 
extremity  touches  the  Peneus. 
It  commences,  therefore,  S  of 
the  Peneus  and  the  valley  of 
Tempe.  m.  n.  Kissabo.  i.  56.  vii. 
128,  129. 

Othrys.  A  chain  of  mountains 
in  Thessaly ;  it  begins  about 
the  NE  corner  of  the  country 
of  the  Dolopes,  N  of  the  Sper- 
chius  :  it  extends  from  \V  to  E 
along  that  river  diverging  in- 
sensibly ;  having  reached  nearly 
the  mouth  of  that  stream  it 
bends  N,  and  stretches  from  S 
to  N  by  E  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  W  coast  of  the  Pelasgic 
gulf.  This  mountain  shooting 
into  Phthiotis  from  S  to  N  by 
E,  divides  that  country  in  two 
parts,  W  and  E.  vii.  129. 

Pactolus.  A  river  which  rises 
in  mount  Tmolus,  waters  the 
city  of  Sardis,  and  then  falls 
into  the  Hermus ;  it  once 
brought  down  gold  sand,  but 
had  ceased  to  do  so  in  the  time 
of  Strabo.  v.  101. 

Pactyica.  A  country  of  Asia, 
mentioned  only  by  Herodotus ; 
its  situation  is  therefore  un- 
known, iii.  93.  vii.  67. 

Pactya.     A  town  situate  in  the 


E  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  on  the 
Propontis.  From  Pactya  to 
Cardia  is  a  distance  of  thirty- 
six  or  forty  stades.  Miltiades 
raised  a  wall  on  this  space,  in 
order  to  preclude  the  Apsin- 
thians  from  entering  the  Cher- 
sonesus. vi.  36.  m.  n.  Palaia 
Patino. 

Padaei.  An  Indian  tribe  known 
only  by  what  Herodotus  states 
concerning  them ;  he  places 
them  in  the  E  part  of  India. 
In  the  Sanscrit  the  Ganges  is 
called  Padda;  it  is  assumed 
therefore  that  the  Padaei  inha- 
bited on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  Now  the  only  people 
known  in  antiquity,  as  deriving 
their  name  from  the  Ganges, 
were  the  Gangaridae;  hence  it 
is  inferred,  that  the  Padaei  and 
Gangaridae  were  one  and  the 
same  people :  now  the  Ganga- 
ridae inhabited  the  E  bank  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  See 
Rennell,  p.  310.  If  this  con- 
jecture is  correct,  and  Hero- 
dotus did,  in  fact,  know  the 
real  name  of  this  distant  tribe 
at  so  early  a  period,  it  consti- 
tutes a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
astonishingly  extensive  and  deep 
research. 

Paeania.  There  were  two  small 
places  in  Attica  of  this  name, 
the  Upper  and  the  Lower  : 
they  both  belonged  to  the  tribe 
Pandionis.  Their  situation  un- 
determined, i.  60. 

Paeonia.  A  small  town  of 
Attica,  above  Lipsydrion,  and 
near  mount  Parnes.  v.  62. 

Paeonia.  A  country  of  Thrace, 
extending  more  in  length  than 
breadth.  It  begins  at  mount 
Scomius,  stretches  S  between 
mounts  Cercine  and  Pangseus. 
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It  comprises  likewise  the  Pae- 
onic  plain,  and  lake  Prasias, 
S  of  Bisaltia.  The  greatest 
part  of  that  country  is  E  of  the 
Strymon.  It  extends  likewise 
beyond  mount  Cercine,  as  Do- 
berus,  called  Paeonica  on  ac- 
count of  its  position,  is  on  the 
W  bank  of  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  Echidorus.  v.  13.  vii. 
124,  &c.. 

Paeones.  The  inhabitants  of 
Paeonia  in  Thrace :  they  were 
divided  in  ten  nations ;  the 
Paeonians  near  the  river  Axius, 
those  of  mount  Pangaeus,  those 
of  the  lake  Prasias,  the  Agri- 
anes,  the  Doberes,  the  Graaei, 
the  Leaei,  the  Odomanti,  the 
Pseoplae,  the  Siropaeones.  The 
Paeonians  near  the  Axius,  the 
Graaei,  and  the  Leaei  are  not 
mentioned  by  Herodotus;  the 
different  nations  mentioned  in 
v.  15,  16,  are  defined  under 
their  respective  names  in  this 
Index. 

Paeones  about  mount  Pangaeus. 
They  could  not  be  subdued  by 
the  Persians.  Their  country 
was  called  Phyllis  5  see  that 
word. 

Paeones  of  the  lake  Prasias. 
They  dwelt  on  the  lake  itself, 
in  houses  standing  on  piles.  See 
Prasias. 

Paeonic  plain.  It  lies  S  of  the 
territory  of  Anthemus,  and  of 
Bisaltia,  at  a  small  distance 
W  of  Stagirus,  and  the  Strymo- 
nian  gulf,  W  by  S  of  the  Syleus 
plain.  It  extended  likewise  to 
lake  Prasias.  Xerxes  having 
started  from  Acanthus  on  the 
Strymonian  gulf,  crossed  Pae- 
onica to  join  his  fleet  at  Therma. 
vii.  124.  v.  15. 

Paeoplae.  An  extensive  people 
of  Thrace,  and  one  of  the  ten 


Paeonian  nations;  they  occupied 
a  country  in  the  NW  of  Thrace, 
between  mount  Pangaeus  and 
the  Strymon,  S  of  the  Leaei,  N 
of  the  Doberes.  There  were 
some  likewise  near  lake  Prasias, 
Bisaltia,  the  Pzeonic  plain,  and 
mount  Dysorus.  The  Histo- 
rian mentions  both  ;  the  former, 
vii.  113.  the  latter,  v.  15. 

Paeum.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  in 
Peloponnesus,  belonging  to  that 
part  called  Azania.  It  pro- 
bably was  not  far  from  the 
Ladon,  and  the  fountain  Clitor. 
vi.  127. 

Paesus.  A  town  of  the  Helles- 
pont, on  the  Asiatic  side,  be- 
tween Lampsacus  S,  and  Pa- 
rium  N.  v.  117. 

Paeti.  A  people  of  Thrace,  \  of 
the  Apsinthii,  E  of  the  Hebrus, 
W  of  the  Melas,  consequently 
between  the  Hebrus  and  the 
Melas.  Xerxes  crossed  their 
country  before  he  arrived  on 
the  territories  of  the  Cicones 
and  Bistones.  vii.  110. 

Pagasae.  A  town  of  Magnesia, 
on  the  W  coast  of  the  bottom 
of  the  Pelasgic  gulf,  called  like- 
wise Pagasaean  or  Pagasitic 
gulf.  The  Argonauts  embarked 
at  this  port  for  the  conquest  of 
the  golden  fleece.  The  gulf  is 
now  called  gulf  of  Bolos,  pro- 
nounced Volos.  The  Turks  call 
it  Kolos. 

Pala.  A  town  of  the  island  of 
Cephallenia,  on  the  W  coast  of 
a  gulf  bending  inland  on  the  S 
part  of  the  island.  Polybius, 
v.  5,  calls  it  o  n*A«wf.  m. 
n.  Lixouri  ix.  28.  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  Palenses; 
they  constituted  one  fourth  of 
the  island  of  Cephallenia. 

Palaestina.  See  Syria  of  Pa- 
Itestine. 
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Pallena.  1 .  A  town  of  Attica,  of 
the  tribe  Antiochis,  on  the  road 
from  Marathon  to  Athens,  i. 
62. 

2.  A  peninsula  of  Thrace, 
anciently  called  Phlegra.  It 
shoots  into  the  yEgaean  sea, 
between  the  Thermsean  gulf  W, 
and  the  Toronsean  gulf  E :  it 
was  the  theatre  of  war  between 
the  giants  and  the  gods.  He- 
rodotus assigns  eight  towns  to 
this  peninsula,  namely,  Poti- 
daea,  Aphytis,  Neapolis,  yEga, 
Therambtis,  Sciona,  Menda, 
Sana.  vii.  123. 

Palus  Maeotis.  A  sea  between 
Europe  and  Asia ;  communi- 
cating with  the  Euxine,  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  m.  n. 
Sea  of  Zabache  or  Asoph. 

Pamisus.  A  river  of  Thessaly 
which  falls  into  the  Peneus 
towards  the  N.  Nothing  more 
of  this  river  seems  to  be  known. 
vii.  129. 

Pamphylia.  A  small  country  of 
Asia  Minor ;  bounded  E  by 
Cilicia  Trachea,  W  by  Milyas, 
SW  by  Lycia,  S  by  the  sea  of 
Pamphylia,  N  by  Pisidia.  i.  28. 
iii.  90. 

Pangaeus.  A  mountain  ;  it  be- 
gins NW  at  mounts  Scomius 
and  Rhodope,  stretches  SE  to 
the  sea,  towards  Abdera  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Nestus,  which 
flows  E  of  that  mountain.  It 
was  inhabited  by  several  tribes, 
most  of  them  Pasonian,  from  N 
to  S  by  the  Paeoplae,  Doberes, 
Satrae,  Dersaei,  Pieres,  and 
Sapaei.  v.  16.  vii.  92.  - 

Panionium.  A  territory  and  sa- 
cred place,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Mycale,  three  stades  from  the 
sea,  in  the  SW  vicinity  of 
Ephesus.  This  was  the  place 
of  assembly  for  the  deputies  of 


the  twelve  Ionian  cities,  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  article 
Ionia. 

Panopaeus.  A  town  of  Phocis,  S 
of  Parapotamii ;  E  of  Daulis  ; 
W  of  Orchomenus.  viii.  34. 

Panormus.  A  port  of  Milesia  in 
Ionia ;  not  far  from  Ephesus. 
i.  157. 

Panthialsei.  A  small  tribe  of 
Persia;  following  the  order  in 
which  Herodotus  places  them, 
they  must  be  E  of  the  Pasar- 
gadae;  W  of  the  Derusiaei.  i. 
125. 

Panticapes.  A  river  of  European 
Scythia.  It  issues  from  a  lake 
X ;  flows  towards  the  SW ; 
crosses  Hylaea ;  and  falls  after- 
wardsintotheBorysthenes,alittle 
above  the  mouth  of  that  large 
river,  iv.  54.  There  is  no  such 
river  to  be  found  now-a-days, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Hero- 
dotus mistook  its  real  course; 
he  alluded  probably  to  the 
stream  now  called  Samara, 
which  loses  itself  in  the  Borys- 

-  thenes  above  Porowis.  iv.  18, 
47,  54. 

Panthimathi.  A  small  people 
of  Asia;  they  were  probably 
situate  E  of  the  Pausicse ;  W 
of  the  Daritae  ;  S  of  the  Caspian 
sea;  N  of  the  Mardi  and  of 
Hyrcania.  iii.  92. 

Paphlagones.  A  people  of  Asia, 
between  the  Parthenius  W  and 
the  Halys  E.  The  Parthenius 
separated  them  on  the  W  from 
the  Asiatic  Thracians  or  Bithy- 
nians ;  the  Halys  divided  them 
on  the  E  from  the  Leuco-Syri- 
ans  or  Cappadocians.  They 
had  a  part  of  Fhrygia  and  Cap- 
padocia  S,  and  the  Euxine 
sea  N. 

Papremis.  A  town  of  Egypt; 
capital  of  the  Papremitan 
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nome.  Its  site  unknown,  ii.  59, 
&c. 

Paralatae.  A  Scythian  people 
originally  derived  from  Colaxai's, 
who  was  king  of  the  Scythians ; 
they  are  probably  the  Scythians 
whom  Herodotus  calls  else- 
where the  Royal  Scythians. 
See  Scythae.  iv.  6. 

Parapotamii.  A  town  of  Phocis, 
SE  of  mount  Parnassus;  on 
the  S  bank  of  the  river  Ce- 
phissus  (see  Cephissus  1) ; 
about  forty  stades  SW  of 
Cheronaea;  N  of  Daulis;  SE 
of  Eldtea.  viii.  33.  The  terri- 
tory of  this  town  was  the  most 
fertile  in  Phocis. 

Paretaceni.  A  people  of  Media, 
N  of  Persia ;  NE  of  the  Or- 
thocorybantes ;  W  of  Ecbatana 
of  the  Magi.  i.  101. 

Paricanii. 

1.  Paricanii.  These  are  taken 
by  Rennell,  270,  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Paretaceni,  the  people 
of  the   E   province  of  Media, 
which   extends  from    Persis   to 
the   Caspian   straits.      Larcher 
places  them  between  the  Medes 
and  the   Orthocorybantes ;  SE 
of   the   former ;    NW   of    the 
latter,  iii.  92. 

2.  Paricanii.      These    com- 
posed the  seventeenth  Satrapy 
together  with  the  Asiatic  Ethi- 
opians;   these  latter  according 
to   Larcher   are   different   from 
the  Eastern   Ethiopians ;   they 
are  the  same. with  the  Colchians. 

.  See  jEthiopes  1 .  He  therefore 
infers  that  these  Paricanii  were 
N  of  Colchis;  between  Cau- 
casus and  the  Euxine.  Ren- 
nell, however,  who  does  not 
admit  the  difference  between 
the  Asiatic  and  the  Eastern 
Ethiopians,  places  these  Pari- 
canii in  the  country  of  Gedrosia, 


i.   e.    Kedge,    or    Macran.   iii. 
94. 

Parii.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Paros.  See  Paros. 

Parium.  A  town  of  the  Helles- 
pont, on  the  Asiatic  side,  NW 
of  Paesos  and  Lampsacus,  W  of 
Priapus.  v.  117. 

Parnassus.  A  mountain  of  Pho- 
cis. It  is  situate  NE  of  the 
Crisaean  gulf,  SW  of  the  river 
Cephissus.  Parnassus  was  con- 
secrated to  the  Muses,  to  Apollo, 
and  to  Bacchus :  it  is  dry  and 
sterile,  well  clad  .with  firs,  and 
thrown  about  in  glens ;  beyond 
those  glens  is  found  a  plain, 
seven  or  eight  miles  in  circuit. 
It  is  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  Europe ;  it  is  distinctly 
seen  at  Corinth,  which  is  more 
than  eighty  miles  off;  and  were 
it  detached  from  other  moun- 
tains, like  Athos,  would  be  seen 
at  a  still  greater  distance.  It 
is  one  long  day's  journey  round, 
and  is  inhabited  only  towards 
the  root,  being  dry  and  sterile. 

It  has  several  tops,  like  most 
mountains,  although  the  poets 
assign  only  two  to  it,  Hyampeus 
and  Nauplia. 

Paroreatae.  The  inhabitants  of 
Parorea,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in 
Peloponnesus.  It  was  ten  stades 
from  Zcetia,  fifteen  from  Thyrea ; 
W  of  the  former,  E  of  the  latter. 
The  Paroreatae,  however,  of  He- 
rodotus dwelt  in  Messenia,  as 
is  proved  by  the  towns  the 
Minyans  built  in  their  country 
after  driving  them  out.  iv.  148. 

Paros.  One  of  the  Cyclades 
islands,  between  Naxos  E,  and 
Oliaros  W.  It  is  well  cul- 
tivated, rich  in  flocks,  and  full 
of  red-legged  partridges  and  wild 
pigeons:  it  was  famous  for  its 
marble. 
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Parthenius.  A  mountain  in  Pe- 
loponnesus, S  of  the  source  of 
the  Inachus,  E  of  Tegea,  W  of 
the  Argolic  gulf,  partly  in  Ar- 
cadia, partly  in  Argolis,  a  little 
above  the  road  leading  from  Te- 
gea to  Argos.  m.  n.  Partheni. 
vi.  105. 

Parthia.  Bounded  W  by  the 
Murdi,  E  by  Asia  and  Margiana, 
N  by  Hyrcania,  S  by  mount 
Parchoathras,  which  divides  it 
from  the  Isatici,  a  people  near 
Carmania  Deserta.  iii.  93,  117. 
vii.  66. 

Patara.  The  capital  of  Lycia  in 
Asia  Minor,  some  leagues  E  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus,  W  of 
the  town  of  Myra,  S  of  that  of 
Pinara.  i.  182. 

Patrae.  A  town  of  Achaia  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  on  the  S  coast  of 
the  W  part  of  the  Corinthiac 
gulf,  about  eighty  stades  N  of 
the  Pirus,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Olenus.  It  is  commanded 
by  mount  Panachaicus.  m.  ». 
Patras. 

Patumus.  A  town  of  the  Arabic 
nome,  the  same  as  Heroopolis, 
situate  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Arabic  gulf.  ii.  158. 

Pausicae.  They  are  mentioned 
only  once  by  Herodotus:  tar- 
cher  conjectures  they  stood  E 
by  S  of  the  Caspians,  W  of  the 
Panthimathi.  iii.  93. 

Pedasus.  A  town  of  Caria  in 
Asia  Minor,  situate  inland,  NE 
of  Halicarnassus,  E  by  S  of 
Miletus,  NW  of  Stratonicea, 
due  N  of  Mylasa.  i.  175.  viii. 
104. 

Pedieae.  A  town  of  Phocis,  placed 
by  Herodotus  among  the  towns 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cephissus. 
He  is  the  only  author  who  men- 
tions it.  viii.  33. 

Pelasgi.     A  wandering  and  va- 


gabond people,  originally  of  the 
country  since  called  Argolis. 
Pelasgus,  youngest  son  of  Ni- 
obe,  grandson  of  Phoroneus,  and 
great-grandson  of  Inachus,  dis- 
liking to  live  a  private  life,  took 
with  him  some  -followers,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  own  name ; 
with  their  assistance  he  took 
possession  of  Arcadia :  soon  af- 
ter he  passed  into  Thessaly. 
The  Pelasgi  were  driven  from 
Thessaly  about  156  years  after- 
wards by  another  horde  of  ad- 
venturers, who  issued  from  Ar- 
golis, and  were  headed  by  an- 
other Pelasgus,  from  whom  those 
new  adventurers  took  likewise 
the  name  of  Pelasgi.  The 
ancient  Pelasgi  withdrew  into 
Thesprotia :  the  new  Pelasgi, 
who  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
ancient  in  Thessaly,  were  driven 
from  thence  by  Deucalion,  about 
1541  B.C.  Some  withdrew  to 
Dodona  inThesprotia, and  joined 
the  ancient  Pelasgi ;  from  thence 
they  passed  into  Umbria  :  others 
proceeded  to  Crete  and  Asia, 
where  they  formed  some  small 
states,  which  did  not  subsist 
any  length  of  time.  They  who 
went  to  Umbria  flourished  there 
about  three  centuries,  when  they 
were  driven  away  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenians: the  greatest  part  of 
these  Pelasgi  fled  into  Attica, 
but  having  been  driven  from 
thence  in  consequence  of  their 
overbearing  conduct,  they  passed 
over  to  Lemnos  and  other  coun- 
tries. They  remained  in  pos- 
session of  that  island  652  years, 
but  at  last  Miltiades  forced 
them  to  evacuate  it,  510  years 
B.  C.  The  Pelasgi  then  dis- 
persed into  various  countries  ; 
some  were  incorporated  with 
other  nations,  and  became  to- 
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tally  extinct ;  others  founded  in 
Asia  the  towns  of  Scylace  and 
Placia,  which  were  presently 
conquered  by  the  neighbouring 
nations ;  others  proceeded  to 
Thrace,  and  were  soon  after 
subdued ;  in  a  word,  they  be- 
came extinct  every  where,  and 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  them 
remained.  Larcher. 

Pelasgi  ^Egialees.  The  name  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus  since 
called  Achai'a.  vii.  94. 

Pelius  mons.  In  Magnesia ; 
runs  along  the  E  coast  of  that 
country,  and  particularly  of  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Pelas- 
gic  gulf;  it  shoots  likewise  in- 
land towards  the  W  source,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  lake  Boebeis 
was  near  its  W  extremity,  m. 
n.  Petra,  or  Samation.  iv.  179. 
vii.  129. 

Pella.  A  town  of  Bottiaeis,  a 
region  of  Macedonia.  It  stood 
towards  the  sea,  near  a  lake 
from  which  issues  the  Loudias, 
120  stades  from  the  mouth  of 
that  river,  between  Edessus  W 
and  Thessalonica  E.  It  became 
the  capital  of  Macedonia  when 
Edessus  had  ceased  to  be  so. 
It  was  indebted  for  its  greatness 
to  Philip,  who  was  educated 
there,  and  to  Alexander,  who 
was  born  there.  Its  ruins  are 
still  to  be  traced,  m.  n.  Pa- 
latia.  vii.  123. 

Pellena.  An  ancient  town  of 
Achaia  in  the  Peloponnesus ; 
SW  of  Sicyon;  between  Bura 
and  Phlius,  but  nearer  to  the 
latter,  m.  n.  Blocoba,  pronounced 
Vlocova.  i.  145. 

Peloponnesus.  That  is  to  say, 
Island  of  Pelops.  A  peninsula 
forming  the  most  S  part  of 
Greece:  so  called  from  Pelops 
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the  Phrygian,  who  went  and 
established  himself  in  that  coun- 
try, m.  n.  Morea,  from  the  Greek 
Mt^ict,  or  the  Latin  Morus,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  it 
bears  in  outline  to  a  mulberry 
leaf,  or  on  account  of  its  pro- 
ducing many  mulberry  trees. 

Peloponnesus  contained  six 
principal  provinces ;  two  in  the 
S  part,  namely,  Messenia  W, 
Laconia  E ;  two  in  the  mid 
part,  namely,  Elis  W,  Arcadia 
E  of  Elis;  two  in  the  N  part, 
namely,  Achaia  W  and  Argolis 
E. 

Pelusium.  A.  town  of  Egypt ;  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  canal; 
more  than  twenty  stades  from 
the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  with 
lakes  and  marshes ;  it  was 
muddy  and  filthy ;  hence  Eze- 
kiel,  xxx.  15,  16,  calls  it  Sin, 
an  Hebrew  word  answering  to 
the  Greek  wuXas,  mud.  It  was 
as  the  key  of  Egypt,  on  the  side 
of  Phoenicia  and  Judaea ;  hence 
Ezekiel  calls  it  the  strength  of 
Egypt :  "  And  I  will  pour  my 
"  fury  upon  Sin,  the  strength 
"  of  Egypt ;  and  I  will  cut  off 
"  the  multitude  of  No."  From 
its  situation  it  was  often  an 
object  of  attack.  The  mouth  to 
which  it  gave  its  name  was  the 
seventh,  and  most  E.  Some 
ruins  are  seen  on  its  site,  at  a 
place  called  Tineh.  Al  Farma, 
or  Farameh,  is  a  modern  town 
at  no  great  distance  from  it. 

Peneus.  A  river  of  Thessaly : 
it  rises  in  mount  Ptous,  part  of 
Pindus;  it  flows  S,  and  after- 
wards bends  back  to  the  NE, 
making  many  windings,  rolls 
through  the  vale  of  Tempe,  and 
afterwards  falls  -into  the  Ther- 
maean  gulf,  between  mount  C 
lympus  and  mount  Ossa.  This 
3  M 
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river  anciently  inundated  Thes- 
saly,  not  having  any  egress  for 
its  waters;  but  an  earthquake 
having  separated  Ossa  from 
Olympus,  opened  a  passage  for 
the  river  through  the  agreeable 
valley  of  Tempe,  between  those 
two  mountains,  m.  n.  Salanbria: 
its  banks  are  thickly  scattered 
with  laurel  or  bay ;  hence  the 
poets  feigned,  that  Daphne,  the 
daughter  of  Peneus,  had  been 
metamorphosed  into  a  bay  tree. 
Pentapolis. 

1.  Pentapolis  of  the  Dorians. 
It  comprised  the  towns  of  Lin- 
dus,  lalyssus,  Camiros  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  Cos  in  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  Cni- 
dus  in  Caria.     It  was  formerly 
called  Hexapolis,  because  Hali- 
carnassus  was  then  comprised 
in  it.  i.  144. 

2.  Pentapolis  of  Libya.   This 
name  was  given  to  Cyrenaica, 
on  account  of  its  five  principal 
towns,   Cyrene,   Berenice,   Ar- 
sinoe,    Ptolemais,      Apollonia. 
These  five   towns   did   not   all 
exist  in  the  time  of  Herodotus ; 
and   Cyrenaica   was    not    then 
known  by  the  name  of  Penta- 
polis.    Berenice  took  the  place 
of  the  Euesperitae,  Arsinoe  that 
of    Tauchira ;     Ptolemais    was 
built   in  the  vicinity  of  Barce, 
and   being   a   sea   port,   Barce 
was  gradually  neglected ;  Apol- 
lonia was  in  the  sequel  almost 
forgotten    when    the    town    of 
Sozusa  had    been    built    at  a 
small   distance  from  It  on  the 
sea  side. 

Those  towns  though  much 
degraded  are  still  in  existence, 
and  even  their  ancient  names 
are  still  recognizable :  they  are 
called  Curin,  Bernic,  Tolometa ; 
Arsinoe  has  resumed  its  ancient 


name,  and  is  called  Taukera; 
Barce  near  Ptolemais  is  called 
Barca;  and  Apollonia,  better 
known  afterwards  by  the  name 
of  Sozusa,  is  now  called  Sosush. 

Percote.  A  town  of  the  Helles- 
pont; between  Abydos  S  and 
Lampsacus  N.  It  was  one  of 
the  two  towns  given  to  The- 
mistocles  by  Artaxerxes.  v. 
117. 

Pergamum  of  Priam.  The  for- 
tress of  Troy ;  it  was  situate 
in  the  loftiest  part  of  the  to\vn 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander. 
vii.  43. 

Pergamus.  A  town  of  the  Pieres, 
in  Thrace ;  W-  of  Phagres ; 
near  the  Picric  gulf;  SE  of 
Datos,  since  called  Philippi ; 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Pangseus. 
vii.  112. 

Perinthus.  A  town  of  Thrace 
on  the  Propontis  according  to 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  on  the 
Hellespont  according  to  Hero- 
dotus ;  proof  that  the  towns  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  Helles- 
pont were  regarded,  though 
really  situate  on  the  Propontis, 
as  belonging  to  the  Hellespont. 
It  was  E  of  Bisanthe;  W  of 
Selybria ;  S  of  Tirallus.  m.  n. 
Rheglia,  a  considerable  town, 
and  the  see  of  an  Archbishop, 
iv.  90.  v.  2.  &c.  &c. 

Perrhsebia.  A  part  of  Thessaly, 
lying  along  the  Peneus,  to- 
wards the  sea;  between  the 
confluence  of  the  Pamisus  and 
Peneus  N,  and  the  town  of 
Gonnus,  on  the  W  beginning 
of  the  vale  of  Tempe  E,  and 
the  Titaresius  N. 

Persia.  Properly  so  called,  wras 
SE  of  Media;  N  and  E  of  the 
N  and  E  part  of  the  Persic 
gulf;  along  the  coast  of  the 
Erythraean  sea  or  Persic  gulf. 
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Persae.  Properly  so  called,  were 
divided  into  several  tribes. 
Herodotus  mentions  those  whom 
Cyrus  assembled,  when  he  re- 
solved to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes. 
This  is  the  order  he  follows: 
the  Pasargadae,  the  Maraphii, 
the  Maspii;  the  most  illustrious, 
he  adds,  are  the  Pasargadae, 
and  among  the  Pasargadae,  the 
house  or  stem  of  the  Achae- 
rnenidae,  from  whence  the  Kings 
sprang:  the  other  Persians  are 
the  Panthialaei,  the  Derusiaei, 
the  Germanii;  all  the  above 
are  husbandmen  ;  the  following 
are  nomads,  or  graziers,  to  wit, 
the  Dai,  the  Mardi,  the  Dropici, 
the  Sagartii.  See  each  of  those 
words. 

Petra.  A  place  somewhere  near 
Corinth,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus ;  not  mentioned  in  any 
other  author,  v.  92. 

Phagres.  A  town  of  the  Pieres 
of  Thrace,  E  of  Pergamus.  vii. 
112. 

Phalerus.  A  port  of  Athens,  on 
theSaronic  gulf,  S  of  the  llissus, 
previous  to  the  time  that  The- 
mistocles  undertook  to  fortify 
that  of  Piraeus.  From  Phalerus 
to  Athens  was  a  distance  of 
twenty  stades.  m.  n.  Porto,  or 
Tripyrgi. 

Phara.  A  town  of  Achai'a  in 
Peloponnesus,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stades  SW  of  Patrae,  NW 
of  Tritsea,  near  the  Pirus,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  about  seventy 
stades  off.  i.  145. 

Pharbaethis.  A  town  of  Egypt, 
and  capital  of  the  nome  of  that 
name  ;  a  little  above  the  island 
of  Prosopitis,  W  of  the  Seben- 
nytic  branch  of  the  Nile.  ii. 
166. 

Phaselis.     A  town  of  Lycia  in 


Asia  Minor,  on  the  borders  of 
that  province  and  Pamphylia, 
in  the  S  vicinity  of  a  mountain 
called  Climax,  N  of  Olympus. 
It  was  a  very  considerable  town, 
with  three  ports  and  a  lake. 
It  was  a  Dorian  colony,  m.  n. 
Fionta,  pronounced  Fionda.  ii. 
178. 

Phasis.  A  river  of  Colchis,  rising 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Moschi, 
and  falling  into  the  Euxine:  it 
is  reckoned  among  the  largest 
rivers  of  Asia.  m.  n.  Fasch 
among  the  Turks ;  Rioni  among 
the  natives.  The  islands  and 
banks  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis  abound  in  pheasants ;  the 
first  specimen  of  that  bird  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  from 
thence  by  the  Argonauts. 
Pheneus.  A  town  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  that  province  of  Ar- 
cadia called  Azania,  at  a  mode- 
rate distance  S  by  E  of  Nona- 
cris,  at  a  lesser  distance  from 
Cyllene.  The  Olbius,  likewise 
called  the  Aroanius,  flows  near 
this  place.  Pheneus  is  fifty 
stades  from  a  lake  out  of  which 
issues  the  Ladon,  flowing  S,  and 
falling  into  the  Alpheus.  m.  n. 
Phonia.  vi.  74. 

Phigalia.  A  town  of  Arcadia, 
near  which  flows  the  river  Neda, 
rising  in  mount  Lycaeus.  This 
town  is  situate  in  an  elevated 
and  rugged  spot,  and  the  great- 
est part  of  the  walls  are  built 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocks :  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain  is  seen  a 
level  plain,  vi.  83.  The  ruins 
of  the  walls  of  Phigalia  are 
still  seen,  opposite  a  miserable 
hamlet,  now  called  Pavlitza,  in 
a  situation,  which  by  its  terrific 
beauties  surpasses  any  perhaps 
in  Switzerland  or  Savoy.  On 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  left 
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of  Phigalia,  and  called  Cotylius, 
stood  a  temple  of  Apollo  \TTI- 
X6vf>ios,  so  named  for  having  as- 
sisted the  Phigalians  during  a 
pestilence  '•  the  situation  of  this 
temple  is  the  most  striking  and 
sublime  that  the  author  of  these 
pages  ever  beheld ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  vast  forests  of  oak, 
and  from  its  entrance  are  seen 
the  gulfs  of  Messenia  and  Ar- 
cadia, the  Strophades,  and  good 
part  of  the  Messenian  plain.  It 
was  here  that  the  Phigalian 
frieze,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  was  discovered  by  a 
company  of  ardent  and  indus- 
trious artists  of  different  nations. 
Thirty-six  columns  of  this  mo- 
nument are  still  remaining  up- 
right ;  hence  the  m.  n.  Tas  Co- 
lonnais. 

Phla.  An  island  of  the  lake 
Tritonis.  Shaw  observes,  that 
though  there  are  several  islands 
in  that  lake,  there  is  one  very 
large,  filled  with  palm  trees. 
iv.  178. 

Phlegra.*  The  ancient  name  of 
the  peninsula  of  Pallena.  viii. 
123.  See  Pallena. 

Phliasii.  The  inhabitants  of 
Phlius  and  its  territory,  ix. 
28. 

Phlius.  1.  A  town  of  Argolis, 
on  the  Argolic  gulf,  SE  of  Pro- 
symna  and  Nauplia,  NW  of 
Asine.  m.  n.  Drepano,  or  Ther- 
misi.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  town  whose  inhabitants  are 
mentioned,  ix.  28.  There  was, 
however,  another  Phlius ;  see 
the  following  article. 

Phlius.  2.  A  town  on  the  con- 
fines of  Sicyonia  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, built  first  at  the  root  of 
mount  Coelossa ;  it  was  called 
Arsethyraea,  and  afterwards  Phli- 
asia.  Its  inhabitants  having 


moved  to  a  distance  of  thirty 
stades  on  the  banks  of  the  Aso- 
pus,  which  divides  Sicyonia  from 
Asopia,  their  town  took  the 
name  of  Phlius.  It  is  between 
Sicyonia,  Argolis,  Cleonae,  mount 
Stymphalus,  S  of  Sicyon,  N  by 
WofNemfea,SEofPellena,SW 
of  Corinth,  m.  n.  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  article  and 
preposition,  (see  the  article  Cos,) 
Sta-Phliaca. 

Phocaea.  A  town  of  the  lonians, 
in  Lydia  of  Asia  Minor,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hermus,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  a  small  gulf 
forming  part  of  the  bay  of  Cyma, 
It  derived  its  name  probably 
from  the  quantity  of  seals  which 
frequent  the  gulfs  of  Cyma  and. 
Smyrna,  m.  n.  Phokia,  a  mise- 
rable village. 

Phocaeans.  <&a*etitt$.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Phoc-pea;  they  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  Phocians.  See  Phocians. 

Phocis.  A  country  of  Greece, 
between  Locris  and  Boeotia,  E 
of  the  former,  W  of  the  latter. 
It  was  once  very  extensive,  for 
it  stretched  from  the  gulf  of 
Corinth  to  the  sea  of  Euboea  ; 
it  even  extended  to  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  ;  but  the  Opuntian 
Locrians  and  the  Epicnemidian 
Locrians  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  most  N  part  of 
Phocis  to  mount  CEta,  the 
Phocians  were  confined  in 
narrower  limits.  Phocis  is 
narrow  in  its  S  part  towards 
the  Crisaean  gulf,  which  is  the 
N  or  NW  part  of  the  Corin- 
thian gulf.  This  country  was 
celebrated  by  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  mount  Parnassus. 

Phocians,  <!>ax.us,  Gr.  Phocenses 
Lat.  Phocidiens  Fr.  The  in- 
habitants of  Phocis :  some  of 
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them  joined  the  Ionian  colony. 
i.  146. 

Phcenicia.     A  country  of  Asia, 
of   which    the   limits  have   not 
always  been  the  same.     Some 
people  make  it  stretch  from  N 
to  8,  from  the  Syrian   pylae  or 
straits     to     Pelusium;     others 
more  properly  confine  it  S  by 
mount  Carmel   and  Ptolemai's. 
It  is  very  certain  that  after  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  by   the 
Hebrews,    Phoenicia   was   con- 
fined    within     rather     narrow 
limits;  it  possessed  nothing  in 
the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
that   is   to   say,  in   Palestine, 
which     occupied     almost     the 
whole    tract,    stretching    from 
mount  Carmel,  along  the  Medi- 
terranean,   to   the   frontiers   of 
Egypt:    neither   did   Phoenicia 
extend  far  inland,  because  the 
Israelites    confined    it    on   the 
Mediterranean    coast.      When 
Phoenicia,    therefore,    is    men- 
tioned,   great    attention    must 
be   paid   to   the   date.     Before 
Joshua  had  conquered  Pales- 
tine, all  this  country  was  occu- 
pied   by    the     sons    of    Ham, 
divided    into    eleven    families, 
the  most  powerful  of  which  was 
that    of    Canaan,    founder    of 
Sidon,   and   head    of    the   Ca- 
naanites,  properly  so  called,  to 
whom    the    Greeks    gave    the 
name     of    Phoenicians;     they 
were  the   only  ones   who  pre- 
served their  independence,  not 
only  under    Joshua,   but   like- 
wise   under    David,    Solomon, 
and  the  kings  his  successors: 
they  were  afterwards  subjected 
by  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  of 
Chaldfea,  by  the  Persians,  the 
Greeks,  &c.     The  Phoenicians 
anciently  possessed  some  places 
on    mount     Lebanon;     some- 


times even  the  Greek  authors 
comprise  the  whole  of  Judaea 
under  the  name  of  Phcenicia. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
Phoenicia  began  N  at  Posi- 
deium ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon,  its  first  town  was 
Myriandrus  on  the  Tssic  gnlf, 
which  station  is  still  more  N 
than  Posideium. 

Phoenicians.  The  people  of 
Phoenicia:  they  were  said  to 
have  come  from  the  shores  of 
the  Erythraean  or  Red  sea,  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  sea 
shore  of  Syria.  In  consequence 
of  their  skill  in  navigation, 
Necos,  king  of  Egypt,  sent 
some  of  their  nation  to  circum- 
navigate Africa;  an  enterprize 
which,  however  it  may  gall  the 
vanity  of  the  moderns,  they 
certainly  performed,  iv.  42. 
There  were  likewise  some  Phoe- 
nicians established  in  Sicily 
acccording  to  Herodotus,  v. 
46.  they  were  probably  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Phoenix.  A  small  river  of  Malis, 
which  falls  into  the  Asopus, 
near  its  mouth.  It  flows  near 
Thermopylae,  and  the  pass  is 
very  narrow  in  that  quarter, 
vii.  176.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  river  of 
the  same  name  in  Thessaly, 
which  falls  in  the  Apidanos. 

Phrixffi.      A    town    of    Elis    in 
Triphylia,  on    the  frontiers  of 
Arcadia,  in  the  vicinity  of  j 
pium.  iv.  148. 

Phrv^ia.  A  province  of  Asia 
Minor,EofLvdia,WofLeuCo- 

Syria,    or    Cappadocia,    1 
Galatia,  which  was  a  dismetr 
berment  of  it,  N  of  Lycaa  and 
Pisidia.  i.  28.  vii.  73. 
Phrygians.     The  inhabitants  o 
Phrygia.     They  had    formerly 
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dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Macedonians,  they  were  then 
called  Briges.  vii.  73. 

Phthiotis.  A  small  province  of 
Thessaly ;  its  bounds  were,  W 
Thessaliotis,  N  Pelasgiotis, 
NE  Magnesia,  E  the  Pelasgic 
gulf,  S  the  Maliac  gulf,  mount 
CEta,  and  the  Epicnemidian 
Locrians. 

This  part  of  Thessaly  was 
likewise  called  Achaia.  Hero- 
dotus makes  of  this  Achaia  a 
country  different  from  Thessaly. 
Pausanias  informs  us  likewise, 
x.  8.  that  emperor  Augustus 
ordered  Phthiotis  to  be  placed 
among  the  provinces  of  Thes- 
saly. i.  56.  vii.  132. 

Phyllis.  A  small  country  of 
Thrace,  bounded  N  by  the 
Angitas,  S  by  the  Panaei  and 
Edonians,  E  by  mount  Pan- 
gaeus,  W  by  the  Strymon, 
which  divided  it  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Odomanti,  and  that 
of  the  Syropaeonians.  It  was 
inhabited  by  the  Paeonians  of 
the  vicinity  of  mount  Pangseus. 
vii.  113. 

Pieres.  A  small  people  of 
Thrace,  originally  from  Pieria 
in  Macedonia.  Having  been 
expelled  that  country  by  the 
Macedonians,  they  entered 
Thrace,  crossed  the  Strymon 
and  Edonis,  and  established 
themselves  E  of  mounts  Pan- 
gseus  and  Orbelus.  Their  chief 
places  were  Pergamus  and 
Phagres.  Their  territory  ex- 
tended to  the  sea,  which  shoot- 
ing inland  formed  the  gulf 
called  Sinus  Piericus.  vii.  112, 
185. 

Pieria.  A  country  S  of  lower 
Macedonia,  on  the  Thermaean 
gulf,  bounded  S  by  the  Cam- 
bunian  mountains,  N  by  Bot- 


tiaeis,  W  by  mount  Bermius, 
E  by  the  Thermeean  gulf.  vii. 
181,  177. 

Pilorus.  A  town,  not  on  mount 
Athos,  as  the  Index  Rerum  to 
Herodotus  says,  but  in  the  .E 
part  of  Sithonia,  SE  of  Assa, 
N  of  Singos.  vii.  122. 

Pindus.  1 .  A  mountain  of  Thes- 
saly, or  rather  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, consecrated  to  the  Muses, 
and  inhabited  by  different  na- 
tions of  Epirus  and  Thessaly; 
amongst  others  the  Athamani, 
the  Molossi,  the  .ZEthices,  the 
Perrrhaebi.  It  separated  Mace- 
donia, Thessaly,  and  Epirus, 
having  Macedonia  N,  the  Per- 
rhaebi  and  Dolopes  E. 

Pindus,  2.  Called  Cyphas,  one 
of  the  four  towns  of  Doris.  It 
was  watered  by  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  falls  into  the 
Cephissus  near  Lilaea.  It  was 
E  of  Erinaeus,  N  of  Cytinium. 
When  Herodotus  says  that  the 
Hellens  driven  out  of  Histiaeotis 
by  the  Cadmeans  went  and 
established  themselves  in  Pin- 
dus, he  means  this  town  and  its 
territory,  i.  56. 

Pirene.  A  fountain  in  the  citadel 
of  Corinth ;  it  was  celebrated 
and  consecrated  to  the  Muses, 
v.  92. 

Pirus.  A  river  of  Achaia  in  Pe- 
loponnesus ;  it  flows  by  Tritaea, 
Teuthea,  Phara,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Olenus,  about  forty 
stades  E  of  Dyma.  The  Teu- 
theas,  which  rises  in  mount 
Erymanthus,  falls  into  the  Pirus 
between  Tritaea  and  Teuthea. 
Strabo  calls  this  stream  Melas, 
although  in  the  days  of  Pau- 
sanias, it  still  bore  the  name  of 
Pirus,  nugog.  i.  145. 

Pisa.  A  town  of  Elis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  on  the  N  bank  of  the 
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Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  standing 
opposite  on  the  S  bank,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five  stades  from  Athens. 
Some  vestiges  of  this  place  are 
found  between  Miraka,  and 
Antilalla,  pronounced  Andilalla. 
Olympia  and  Pisa,  seem  from 
their  situation  to  have  been 
frequently  confounded  as  in 
English,  Gosport,  Portsmouth, 
and  Portsea ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
Pausanias,  in  his  description  of 
Olympia,  mentions  a  portico  the 
real  name  of  which  was  Pcecile ; 
but  by  many  called  the  portico 
of  the  Echo,  because  it  repeated 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice 
seven  times,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  more  often :  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  «vnA«X/#, 
the  name  of  the  Turkish  village 
near  which  the  remains  of  the 
stadium  are  traced,  signifies 
echo.  ii.  7. 

Pistyrus.  A  town  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Thrace,  in  the  W 
neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nestus,  between  Ab- 
dera  and  Phagres;  for  Xerxes 
marching  from  Doriscus,came  to 
Abdera,  then  crossed  the  Nestus, 
found  afterwards  on  his  road 
Pistyrus,  and  lastly  Phagres. 
Pistyrus  is  therefore  necessarily 
in  the  country  of  the  Sapaei. 
Larcher  supposes  the  reading  in 
Herodotus  to  be  corrupt  for 
Topiris.  vii.  109,  113. 
Pitana.  A  town  of  JEolis  in 
Asia  Minor ;  thirty  stades  N  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Caicus,  on  the 
Elai'tic  gulf,  between  Elaea  S, 
and  Atarneus  N.  According 
to  Strabo  and  Vitruvius,  bricks 
were  made  in  this  place,  which 
swam  in  water.  It  was  watered 
by  a  small  river -called  the  Eve- 
nus,  i.  149. 


Placia.  A  town  of  the  Helles- 
pont, or  rather  Propontis,  a 
colony  of  Pelasgi,  E  of  Cyzicus, 
W  of  Scylace.  i.  57. 

Plataea.  A  town  of  Boeotia  on 
the  Asopus ;  towards  the  head 
of  that  river  on  the  confines  of 
Megaris  and  Attica^  at  the  N 
foot  of  mount  Cithseron;  be- 
tween that  mountain  and 
Thebes,  near  the  road  leading 
to  Athens  and  Megara.  See 
the  Tabulae  Herodoteae.  There 
was  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Eleu- 
therian  or  Liberator,  erected  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  Pla- 
taeans  celebrated  every  five 
years  games  called  Eleutherian, 
near  that  altar.  They  per- 
formed every  year  solemn  sacri- 
fices and  anniversaries  to  the 
Greeks  who  had  lost  their  lives 
in  that  country,  fighting  for 
the  common  liberty,  m.  n. 
Cocla. 

Plinthinites  Sinus.  A  gulf  serving 
as  the  W  boundary  to  Egypt, 
in  the  same  manner  as  lake 
Serbonis  was  its  E  boundary. 
7H.  n.  Arabs'  Gulf.  ii.  6. 

Plynos.  A  port  of  Libya,  at  the 
W  extremity  of  the  Adyrma- 
chidae,  in  the  E  vicinity  of 
Catabathmus  Magnus,  W  of 
Paraetonium,  which  is  almost  at 
the  E  extremity  of  the  Adyrma- 
chidse,  from  whence  Plynos  was 
very  distant,  iv.  169. 

Pogon.  The  port  of  the  Tro?- 
zenians,  situate  opposite  the 
small  island  of  Calauria,  S  of 
Methane  and  the  port  Schoc- 
nites,  N  of  Hermione. 
its  name  probably  because  it 
stretched  before  the  town  of 
Tro3zen,  as  a  long  beard  before 
the  chin.  viii.  42. 

Polichna.  A  small  town  of  the 
island  of  Chios. 
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Polichnitae.  The  inhabitants  of 
Polichna  in  Crete ;  polichna 
signifies  a  small  town.  It  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cydonia.  vii. 
170. 

Pontus,  TOWS.  This  term  was 
invented  by  the  Greeks  to 
signify  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
and  its  different  parts,  and  not 
to  signify  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
the  Caspian  sea,  or  the  Pains 
Maeotis,  or  the  Ocean,  which 
they  were  not  acquainted  with 
at  their  first  establishment  in 
Greece.  It  was  an  appellative 
noun  signifying  sea.  When 
they  had  become  acquainted 
with  that  great  sea  which  lies 
between  the  Propontis  and  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  they  called  it 
Uotrcf  u^uiof,  afterwards  TloiTts 
ivfyuos,  and  at  last  Hmos  simply, 
so  that  the  word  IIO»TOS  be- 
came by  degrees  the  proper 
name  of  that  sea;  but  still  it 
did  not  lose  its  quality  of  an 
appellative  or  common  noun : 
it  still  preserved  it  principally 
in  compound  words,  for  instance 
in  the  word  c£AA«<rTflVT<»5,  signi- 
fying the  sea  of  Hellen ;  it  like- 
wise preserved  that  sense  when 
it  was  with  w^uie*.  Whenever 
therefore  it  signified  such  or 
such  sea  in  particular,  it  was 
not  as  a  proper  name,  but  only 
as  a  common  name  determined 
by  some  epithet  or  circum- 
stance. 

Pontus  Euxinus.  Is  situate  be- 
tweeji  Asia  and  Europe ;  having 
Colchis  to  the  E.  This  sea 
was  formerly  called  n«W»s  «!«»««, 
that  is  to  say,  inhospitable,  on 
account  of  the  barbarity  of  the 
people  who  inhabited  its  banks ; 
but  that  name  was  afterwards 
changed  into  that  of  Euxinus 
ivfyws,  when  they  had  become 


more  civilized  by  their  inter- 
course with  other  nations. 
Some  of  the  ancients  likewise 
call  it  Cimmerian,  on  account 
of  the  Cimmerians  who  once 
resided  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
sea.  Herodotus  calls  it  the 
Borean  or  Northern  sea,  in 
contradistinction  of  the  Ery- 
thraean sea  which  lay  S.  Its 
commercial  towns  were  called 
Pontica  emporia.  Rennell  is 
of  opinion  that  Herodotus  gives 
too  great  an  extent  to  this  sea. 
m.  n.  Mar  Maggiore  in  Italian ; 
Black  sea  in  English. 
Porata.  A  river  of  Scythia;  to 
which  the  Scythians  give  that 
name,  and  the  Greeks  Pyretos. 
m.  n.  The  Pruth.  It  rises  in 
the  Bastarnian  Alps,  that  is 
to  say,  in  that  part  of  mount 
Kzapak  bordering  on  Bukhovine; 
it  crosses  that  country  and 
Moldavia,  and  falls  S  in  the 
Danube  (Ister)  on  the  confines 
of  Bessarabia,  below  Axiopolis. 
iv.  48.  It  now  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Turks  and 
Russians. 

Porthmia.  A  place  of  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  at  the  etrance  of 
the  Palus  Maeotis.  iv.  12,  45. 
Posideum.  A  town  built  by 
Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphi- 
araiis,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia 
and  Syria;  opposite  the  island 
of  Cyprus;  in  the  vicinity  of 
Antiochia,  the  Issic  gulf  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes ;  S 
of  Seleucia,  surnamed  Pieria; 
SW  of  Antiochia;  N  of  Laodi- 
caea.  Syria  began  at  this  place 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus;  but 
afterwards  it  began  more  N  at 
the  Syrian  pylse,  or  straits,  iii. 
91. 

Posidonia.     A  town  of  (Enotria, 
in   Italy ;    that  country    after- 
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wards  belonged  partly  to  the 
Lucanians.  This  town  was 
likewise  called  Paestus  or  Pae- 
stum  ;  the  Latins  have  likewise 
called  it  Neptunia.  It  gave  to 
the  neighbouring  gulf  the  name 
of  gulf  of  Paestus,  or  Posidonia. 
It  was  situate  about  the  middle 
of  that  gulf,  fifty  stades  from 
the  temple  of  Juno,  built  by 
Jason.  Posidonia  was  a  colony 
of  Sybaris.  m.  n.  Pesto,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  very  cele- 
brated, and  visited  by  most  tra- 
vellers who  reach  as  far  as 
Naples,  i.  167. 

Potidaea.  A  town  of  Thrace,  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallena ;  at 
the  entrance  of  the  isthmus 
joining  it  to  Chalcidice  ;  on  the 
E  bank  of  the  Thermaean  gulf; 
about  sixty  stades  from  Olyn- 
thus ;  N  of  Sana,  S  of  Lipaxos. 
vii.  123.  viii.  127,  &c. 

Praesos,  or  Prasus.  A  small  town  of 
Crete;  in  the  S  part  of  the  island, 
towards  its  E  extremity  ;  it  be- 
longed to  the  Cretans  Autoch- 
thons or  Eteocretes.  It  was  W 
of  prom.  Samonium,  E  of  Hie- 
rapytna,  S  by  E  of  Olus,  due 
S  of  Camara,-^  of  mount  Dicte. 
vii.  170,  171. 

Prasias.  A  lake  in  Thrace  ;  at 
no  great  distance  from  Macedo- 
nia ;  pretty  near  the  Strymonian 
gulf;  S  of  the  town  of  Datos, 
since  called  Crenides,  and  after- 
wards Philippi.  There  were 
gold  .  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, probably  those  to  which 
Herodotus  alludes,  v.  17.  Mount 
Dysorum  was  not  very  far  off ; 
from  whence  the  way  into  Ma- 
cedonia was  very  short,  as  the 
Historian  observes.  D'Anville 
confounds  this  lake  with  that  of 
Bolbe,  but  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  authority  for  the  con- 
VOL.  n. 


fusion,     m.  «.    Lake   Polyanes, 


Priene.  One  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
towns  ;  situate  in  Caria,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Mycale,  NW  of 
Myus  and  Thymbria,  E  of  the 
island  of  Samos,  S  of  Panio- 
nium.  The  country  of  Bias, 
one  of  the  seven  sages,  m.  n. 
Palatia.  i.  15,  142. 

Proconnesus.  An  island  of  Pro- 
pontis;  NW  of  the  island  of 
Cyzicus.  The  towns  of  Priapus 
in  Asia  and  Heraclea  in  Europe 
looked  towards  its  W  extremity, 
and  the  gulf  Astacenus  its  E 
extremity.  It  was  from  Pro- 
connesus that  was  procured  the 
fine  marble,  called  the  marble 
of  Cyzicus;  and  it  is  for  that 
the  island  has  now  the  name  of 
Marmara,  iv.  13,  14.  vi.  33. 

Propontis.  A  sea  which  com- 
municates with  the  Euxine  by 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and 
with  the  .ZEgaean  by  the  Helles- 
pont. m.  n.  Sea  of  Marmara,  or 
White  Sea. 

Prosopitis.  An  island  of  Egypt, 
between  the  Saitic  branch  W 
and  the  Sebennytic  E.  This 
island  became  famous  by  the 
siege  which  the  Athenians  suf- 
fered there  eighteen  months, 
when  they  had  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Inaros,  who  had 
revolted  against  Artaxerxes. 
Thucyd.  i.  104,  109. 

Psylli.  A  people  of  Libya,  dwell- 
ing S  of  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  now  the 
desert  of  Sort.  iv.  173. 

Psyttalea.  A  small  island  si- 
tuate in  the  Saronic  gulf,  be- 
tween the  island  of  Salamis  E 
and  the  W  coast  of  Attica,  vii. 
76,  95. 

Pteria.  A  small  country  forming 
part  of  Cappadocia,  near  Si- 
3  N 
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nope,  a  town  situate  on  the 
Euxine  sea.  Its  capital  bears 
the  same  name.  i.  76. 

Ptoum.  A  temple  of  Apollo,  be- 
longing to  the  Thebans  ;  situate 
above  lake  Copais,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Ptous,  near  the  town 
of  Acraephia.  viii.  135. 

Pydna.  A  town  of  Pieria,  near 
the  W  border  of  the  Thermaean 
gulf,  as  that  of  uEnia  on  the 
E  border  of  the  same  bay  : 
Pydna  was  SW  and  nearly  op- 
posite JSnia. 

Pylse.  The  name  given  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Trachinia  to  the 
place  called  by  the  Greeks 
Thermopylae.  See  Thermopylae, 
vii.  201. 

Pylos.  There  were  three  towns 
of  this  name  in  Peloponnesus ; 
one  in  Messenia,  and  the  two 
others  in  Elis. 

1.  Pylos  of  Messenia  was  si- 
tuate on  the  W  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, N  of  Methone,  which 
is   the   last  town  of  Messenia 
SW ;    near    and    towards    the 
island     of    Sphacteria,     which 
sheltered     its     port     from     the 
winds. 

2.  Pylos  of  Elis.     Stood  on 
the  Ladon,  which   falls   in   the 
Peneus ;  it  was  in  the  W  neigh- 
bourhood of  Opus,  SE  of  Elis, 
E  of  promontory  Chelonites. 

3.  Pylos    Triphyliacus.      In 
that   part   of    Elis   called    Tri- 
phylia,  thirty  stades   from    the 
sea,  on  the   river  Angrus,  N  of 
and  very  near  to  Lepreum,  E  of 
Samicum,  W  of  Macistus.     Its 
proximity  to  Lepreum  caused  it 
sometimes    to   be   called    Pylos 
Lepreaticus.      This    town   had 
the  honour  of  having  Nestor  for 
king. 

Pyrene.  A  town  in  the  country 
of  the  Celts,  near  which  the 


Ister  or  Danube  rose.  It  has 
been  remarked,  that  near  the 
source  of  the  Danube  are  two 
small  rivers,  one  of  which  is 
called  Die  Bregen,  and  the 
other  Die  Prigen,  from  which 
the  neighbouring  country  has 
taken  the  name.  Now  Brige  is 
a  Celtic  word,  which  signifies 
burnt,  and  approaches  very  close 
to  Pyrene,  which  has  the  same 
meaning;  Uv£>,  lonically  for 
?rt)g«,  signifying  a  pyre.  ii. 
33. 

Pyretus.     See  Porata. 

Pyrgos.  A  town  of  Elis  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  situate  on  the 
river  Pyrgos;  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the 
Neda,  which  separates  Elis  from 
Messenia.  It  was  one  of  the 
six  towns  built  by  the  Minyae. 
iv.  148. 

Pytho,  or  Delphi.  A  town  of 
Phocis,  situate  in  a  valley  to- 
wards the  SE  foot  of  the  crest 
of  Parnassus,  called  Tithorean. 
It  was  E  of  Amphissa,  and  W 
of  Daulis.  It  was  called  Python 
from  the  Greek  irvSiirScci,  because 
the  serpent  killed  by  Apollo 
rotted  in  that  place.  It  was  also 
called  Delphi,  either  from  Del- 
phos,  the  son  of  Apollo,  or  from 
AsA<p/M),  the  name  of  the  serpent 
which  guarded  the  rock  where 
the  oracles  were  afterwards  ren- 
dered. This  town  was  cele- 
brated for  its  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  its  oracles  :  it  is  only  sixty 
stades  from  the  port  of  Cirrha. 
i.  54. 


R. 

Rhegium.  A  town  situate  at  the 
foot  of  the  boot  of  Italy,  oppo- 
site Zancla  or  Messana,  a  little 
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more  to  the  S,  on  the  strait  now 
called  Faro  di  Messina,  which 
separates  Italy  from  Sicily.  This 
town  was  afterwards  called  Rhe- 
gium  Julium,  in  distinction  of 
Rhegium  Lepidi,  a  town  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  in  Modonese.  m.  n. 
Reggio.  At  this  place,  as  well 
as  at  Taranto  and  Malta, 
jackets,  gloves,  socks,  and  other 
articles  of  dress,  are  made  out 
of  a  sort  of  fish  wool ;  (that  is 
to  say,  the  silky  filaments  or 
down  of  certain  shell  fish  ;)  those 
articles  are  exceedingly  light 
and  warm.  i.  176,  177.  vii. 
160. 

Rhenaea.  An  island  in  the  W 
neighbourhood  of  Delos,  S  of 
the  island  of  Tenos,  N  of  that 
of  Paros.  Strabo  asserts  that 
it  was  desert,  and  used  as  the 
burial  place  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Delos,  because  the  latter  be- 
ing sacred  ground,  it  was  un- 
lawful to  bury  the  dead  there. 
Both  islands  are  now  called 
Sdili.  vi.  97. 

Rhodus.  An  island  situate  S  of 
Doris  in  Asia  Minor,  NE  of  the 
island  of  Crete,  and  W  of  Ly- 
cia.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  R.  miles  in  circuit, 
according  to  Pliny ;  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  R.  miles 
from  Alexandria,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  from  Cyprus. 
This  island,  like  many  others, 
had  risen  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea :  the  tradition  appears 
to  have  been  common  in  Pindar's 
time. 

Rhodes.  A  celebrated  town,  ca- 
pital of  the  island  of  the  same 
name;  it  is  modern  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  towns 
of  the  same  island.  It  was 
founded  408  B.  C.  and  thither 
were  transferred  most  of  the 


inhabitants  of  Lindus,  lalyssus, 
and  Camirus. 

This  town  was  distinguished 
by  its  maritime  power,  its  com- 
merce, its  riches,  its  magnificent 
buildings,  its  numerous  statues, 
carved  by  the  most  skilful 
statuaries,  and  above  all  by  the 
colossus  of  the  sun,  which  was 
seventy-eight  cubits  high,  and 
the  work  of  Chores  of  Lindus, 
the  disciple  of  Lysippus :  this 
town  was  still  more  celebrated 
by  the  illustrious  men  it  pro- 
duced. It  was  first  the  ally 
of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards 
subjected  to  the  Romans :  it 
passed  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Greek  emperors ;  but  when 
the  French  and  Venetians  had 
taken  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  Genoese  conquered 
it.  The  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem took  possession  of  it  in 
the  sequel ;  at  last  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  the  first 
of  January  1533,  after  an  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  siege. 

Rhodian  sea.  This  name  was 
given  to  that  part  of  the  JE- 
gaean  sea  which  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
i.  174. 

Rhodope.  A  mountain  of  Thrace; 
beginning  NW  at  mount  Sco- 
inius,  and  towards  the  source 
of  the  Nestus.  It  stretches 
from  NW  to  SE  almost  through 
the  whole  of  Thrace ;  S  of  the 
Hebrus  and  of  mount  Haemus, 
or  at  least  as  far  as  the  bend 
made  by  the  Hebrus,  where  it 
directs  its  stream  S.  m.  n. 
Valiza,  and  Despote  Giaeli.  iv. 
49. 

Rhoetium.  A  town  of  Troad,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Hellespont; 
on  an  eminence  near  the  tomb 
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of  Ajax,  E  of  promontory 
Sigeum,  W  of  Ophrynium. 
There  was  seen  here  the  statue 
of  Ajax,  which  Antony  took 
into  Egypt,  but  Augustus  sent 
it  back  to  Rhoetium. 

There  was  also  about  the 
same  place  on  this  coast  a  pro- 
montory called  Rhoatium,  four 
miles  distance  from  that  of 
Sigeum.  m.  n.  Capo  Bar- 
bieri. 

Rhypes.  A  town  of  Achaia  ia 
Peloponnesus,  thirty  stades  W 
of  -ftSgium,  a  little  less  E  of 
Bolina,  whither  Augustus  trans- 
ferred the  inhabitants  of  Rhy- 
pes after  he  had  destroyed  it. 
It  was  at  a  small  distance  S 
of  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian 
gulph.  i.  145. 


S. 


Sacae.  A  people  of  Asia ;  they 
dwelt  E  of  Sogdiana,  N  by  E  of 
Bactriana,  S  of  Asiatic  Scythia, 
W  of  mount  Tmaiis,  N  of  mount 
Paropamisus.  The  Sacse  were 
probably  Scythae  Amyrgii,  see 
that  article.  The  Persians 
gave  the  name  of  Sacae  gene- 
rally to  all  the  Scythians,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us 
from  comprising  them  under  the 
name  of  Asiatic  Scythians,  vii. 
64. 

Sagartii.  A  nomad  or  pastoral 
people,  and  one  of  the  Persian 
tribes ;  they  were  probably  E  of 
the  Dropici,  W  of  the  Gandarii. 
They  must  have  been  very 
powerful,  since  they  furnished 
eight  thousand  horse  to  Xerxes's 
army.  i.  125.  iii.  93.  vii.  85. 

Sais.  A  celebrated  town  of 
Egypt,  near  Naucratis,  between 
the  Canopic  and  Saitic  canals, 


about  five  miles  Eof  Naucratis; 
which  being  on  the  Canopic 
canal,  was  more  W.  iij  pas- 
sim. 

Sala.  A  town  of  Thrace,  on  the 
coast  of  the  jEgasan  sea,  near 
the  W  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  E 
of  Zona,  and  W  of  /Enos. 
Herodotus  gives  the  epithet  of 
Samothracian  to  this  town,  not 
because  it  was  situate  in  the 
island  of  Samothrace,  but  be- 
cause it  was  in  a  quarter  of  the 
continent  possessed  or  inhabited 
by  the  Samothracians.  vii.  59. 
Salamis.  1.  An  island  situate 
in  the  Saronic  gulf,  towards 
the  SW  coast  of  Attica,  op- 
posite Eleusis.  There  was  a 
temple  of  Minerva  Sciras  on 
the  S  side  of  the  island.  Strab. 
ix.  m.  n.  Coulouri.  viii.  56, 
&c. 

2.  A  town  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus  in  the  E  part,  towards 
the  place  where  commences  the 
promontory  called  the  x^jjftts 
Tt)$  Kircr^av.  m.  n.  Costanza.  iv. 
162.  v.  104,  &c. 

Salmydessus.  A  town  and  port 
of  E  Thrace,  on  the  Euxine; 
NW  of  Byzantium ;  E  of  the 
sources  of  the  Tearus ;  S  of 
Apollonia  and  Mesambria ;  N 
of  Perinthus  or  Heraclea  and 
of  Selybria,  towns  situate  on  the 
Propontis.  m.  n.  Midgeh,  ac- 
cording to  D'Anville,  Stagnara, 
according  to  Meletius.  iv.  93. 
Samos.  An  island  of  Ionia,  in 
the  jEgaean,  or  rather  in  the 
Icarian  sea ;  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel  from  Mycale, 
Panionium,  and  Priene.  It  is 
opposite  and  NW  of  Miletus. 
This  was  the  favourite  seat  of 
Juno ;  in  whose  honour  a 
magnificent  temple  was  erected 
near  the  shore,  twenty  stades 
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from  the  town.  This  island 
was  famous  for  its  pottery ; 
indeed  the  Samians  were  said 
to  be  the  inventors  of  that 
manufacture.  The  capital  bore 
the  same  name  as  the  island, 
and  was  situate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  strait  which  divides 
the  island  from  Ionia. 

Samothrace.  An  island  situate 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Lissus,  NW  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Hellespont ;  E  of  mount 
Athos.  It  was  first  called  Leu- 
cosia;  and  afterwards  Samos, 
because  anciently  the  Greeks 
gave  that  name  to  elevated 
places;  it  was  subsequently 
called  Samothrace,  that  is, 
Thracian  Samos,  both  because 
it  was  inhabited  by  Thracians, 
and  was  near  Thrace.  Its  first 
inhabitants  were  Sinthi  Thra- 
cians. The  Pelasgi  passed  over 
into  this  island  after  they  had 
taken  possession  of  Lemnos, 
but  were  afterwards  driven 
away.  m.  n.  Samandrachi. 

Samothraces.  They  were  not 
only  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Samothrace,  but  also 
of  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
Thrace,  towards  the  coasts  in 
the  N  vicinity  of  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  and  W  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  Herodo- 
tus mentions  as  Samothracian 
towns  Mesambria,  Sala,  and 
Zona,  which  are  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Thrace,  vii.  108,  59. 

Sana.  A  town  of  the  peninsula 
of  Pallena,  near  the  E  shore  of 
the  Thermaean  gulf,  between 
Potidaea  and  Menda  ;  S  of  tbe 
former  and  N  of  the  second, 
vii.  123.  Not  the  same  as  the 
place  mentioned  in  vii.  22.  see 
the  following  article. 

Sana.     A    Greek    town    situate 


in  the  Acanthian  isthmus,  or 
that  of  mount  Athos,  near  the 
canal  dug  by  Xerxes ;  and  on 
the  E  shore  of  the  Singitic  gulf, 
N  by  W  of  Cleonae,  W  of 
Dium.  It  was  turned  towards 
that  side  cf  the  sea  which 
looks  at  the  island  of  Euboea. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  island 
of  Andros.  vii.  22.  This  town 
and  the  foregoing  are  impro- 
perly confounded  in  the  Latin 
Index  Rerum  to  Herodotus. 

Sapaei.  A  people  of  Thrace, 
dwelling  on  the  sea  shore,  W 
of  Abdera  and  the  Nestus,  SE  of 
the  Pieres :  their  territory  was 
bounded  on  that  side  by  moun- 
tains, they  were  S  of  the  Der- 
saei  and  N  of  the  island  of 
Thasos.  Strabo  observes  that 
they  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Abdera,  and  in  the  islands  near 
Lemnos;  he  calls  them  Sapae. 
vii.  110. 

Sarangae.  A  people  of  Asia, 
nearly  at  equal  distances  from 
Persia,  properly  so  called,  and 
from  the  Sacae.  They  are  se- 
parated from  Persia  S  by  im- 
mense deserts,  N  by  E  from  the 
Sacae  by  the  Mardi,  and  by 
Bactriana.  They  were  bounded 
SE  by  Arachosia,  N  by  W  by 
Asia,  SW  by  Germania  or  Car- 
mania. 

Sardinia.  Anciently  Sardo;  an 
island  in  the  S  vicinity  of  the 
island  of  Cyrnus  or  Corsica,  and 
N  of  Africa.  This  island  was  so 
named  from  Sardus,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Hercules,  who  came 
from  Libya  to  establish  himself 
there  with  a  numerous  colony. 
Pliny  observes,  that  Timaeus 
called  it  Sandaliotis,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  sandal,  a  sort 
of  shoe  used  by  the  ancients, 
consisting  only  of  a  sole  fast- 
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ened  round  the  instep  by 
thongs;  he  adds,  that  Myrsilus 
called  it  Ichnusa,  because  it 
resembles  the  mark  left  on  the 
sand  by  a  man's  foot,  from  the 
Greek  fa*,  i.  170.  v.  106,  124. 
vii.  165. 

Sardonium  mare.  The  name 
given  to  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  which  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  ii.  166. 

Sardes.  An  ancient  town,  the 
capital  of  Lydia,  situate  be- 
tween the  Caystrus  S,  and  the 
Hermus  N;  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Tmolus,  on  the  Pac- 
tolus,  a  river  which  coming 
down  from  mount  Tmolus,  and 
rolling  gold  sand  with  its 
stream,  crosses  the  middle  of 
the  public  square  of  the  town. 
N  of  Sardis  was  a  large  plain 
watered  by  several  rivulets, 
flowing  in  part  from  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  SE  of  the  town, 
and  partly  from  mount  Tmolus. 
The  citadel  was  on  the  E  side, 
or  E  by  S  of  the  town  on  a 
rugged  and  precipitous  rock  ; 
so  that  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  it  might  be  re- 
garded as  impregnable. 

This  town  was  large,  rich, 
and  populous.  The  kings  of 
Lydia,  whose  capital  it  was, 
had  greatly  embellished  it. 
Conquered  by  the  Persians, 
and  subsequently  by  the  Mace- 
donians, it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  satraps, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Mace- 
donian governors.  Under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  it 
preserved  its  splendour  and 
dignity,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  of  the  province  of 
Asia ;  it  continued  to  be  a 
considerable  town  under  the 


Greek  emperors,  till  it  was 
taken  by  Tamerlane.  It  is 
now  only  a  miserable  village, 
consisting  of  a  few  huts  inha- 
bited by  shepherds,  who  graze 
their  flocks  on  the  neighbouring 
plain. 

Sarpedonium  promont.  A  pro- 
montory of  Thrace,  men- 
tioned by  no  other  author. 
Herodotus  says,  that  the  fleet 
of  Xerxes,  standing  out  of  the 
Hellespont,  steered  W,  and 
made  for  promontory  Sarpedo- 
nium, and  then  the  coast  of 
Doriscus ;  it  appears  therefore 
that  this  cape  must  have  been 
at  the  W  beginning  of  the  N 
shore  of  the  gulf  of  Melas,  or 
Sinus  Melanes,  as  the  maps 
from  D'Anville  improperly  term 
it.  vii.  58. 

There  was  in  Cilicia  a  pro- 
montory of  the  same  name, 
celebrated  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  Romans  and 
Antiochus,  neve  navigato  citra 
Calydnum,  neve  Sarpedonem, 
promontoria.  Tit.  Liv.  xxxviii. 
38.  Herodotus  does  not  men- 
tion this  latter. 

Sarta.  A  town  of  Sithonia,  on 
the  W  shore  of  the  Singitic 
gulf,  S  of  Singus,  N  of  promon- 
tory Ampelos.  vii.  122. 

Saspires,  or  Sapires.  They  were 
W  of  the  Caspii,  SE  of  the  Col- 
chians,  NWof  Matiana,  and  S  of 
the  Alarodii,  from  whom  they 
were  probably  separated  by  the 
Cyrus  or  Kur.  They  comprised 
therefore  a  small  portion  of 
modern  Georgia.  This  supposes 
Matiana  to  be  a  part  of  Media, 
because  between  that  country 
and  Colchis,  there  lay  only  the 
country  of  the  Saspires.  i.  104. 
Larchcr.  Rennell  makes  them 
occupy  the  line  between  the 
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Matiene  and  Colchis,  in  modern 
geography  the  E  part  of  Arme- 
nia; but  Herodotus,  iv.  37, 
seems  to  have  been  misunder- 
stood by  that  illustrious  geo- 
grapher. See  his  work,  p.  277. 

Satrae.  A  people  of  Thrace ; 
they  inhabited  N  of  the  Dersaei, 
on  either  side  of  the  Nestus, 
between  mounts  Pangseus  and 
Rhodope,  and  to  all  appear- 
ances, they  occupied  also  be- 
yond mount  Pangaeus  a  part  of 
N  and  E  Edonis.  Thus  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  Xerxes's 
army,  having  entered  Edonis 
from  the  country  of  the  Dersaai, 
penetrated  into  that  of  the 
Satrse  through  Edonis.  vii.  110. 
See  Bessi. 

Sattagydae.  A  people  of  Asia, 
in  the  same  Satrapy  with  the 
Gandarii,  Dadicse,  and  Apa- 

•  rytae.  Their  situation  is  not 
clearly  ascertained,  and  it  would 
be  incompatible  with  the  limits 
of  this  Index  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  various  opi- 
nions proposed  relative  to  the 
situation  of  this  and  other 
Asiatic  nations  mentioned  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  Satra- 
pies, iii.  91. 

Sauromatae.  They  were  Scy- 
thians, who  having  married 
some  Amazons,  separated  from 
their  countrymen.  They  crossed 
the  Tanais,  advanced  three 
journeys  E,  and  as  much  from 
the  Palus  Maeotis  ascending 
N.  They  occupy  a  country 
fifteeen  journeys  across.  They 
are  S  of  the  Budini,  whose 
territory  is  covered  with  forests 
and  all  sorts  of  trees,  although 
in  that  of  the  Sauromatae,  nei- 
ther wild  nor  fruit  trees  were  to 
be  seen.  They  were  named 
Sauromatse  by  the  Greeks,  and 


Sarmatii  by  the  Romans :  they 
occupied  the  isthmus  of  Zaritzin 
formed  by  the  Wolga.  Rennell, 
p.  89. 

Scamander.  A  small  river  of  the 
Troad,  which  the  Iliad  has  ren- 
dered celebrated  for  ever.  It 
rises  in  mount  Ida,  towards  the 
E  part  of  that  mountain ;  its 
mouth  is  in  the  E  vicinity  of 
Sigeum.  It  forms  towards  the 
sea  some  muddy  marshes,  and 
receives  S  the  Simoi's  a  little 
above  the  new  town  of  Troy.  v. 
65.  vii.  48. 

Scapte-Hyle.  2K«Vm  "YA»j.  An 
excavated  mine  or  forest.  A 
small  town  of  Thrace,  situate 
near  to,  if  not  on,  the  sea  side, 
W  of  Abdera,  N  of  and  opposite 
the  island  of  Thasos.  vi.  46. 

Sciathos.  An  island  situate  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Thermaean 
gulf,  opposite  Magnesia,  a  coun- 
try of  Thessaly,  mount  Pelion, 
and  Ipnae.  m.  n.  Sciatho.  vii. 
179,  &c. 

Scidrus.  A  town  of  Italy,  the 
site  of  which  is  not  known  for  a 
certainty ;  it  was  probably  some- 
where between  Laos  and  Sy- 
baris.  vi.  21. 

Sciona.  A  town  of  the  peninsula 
of  Pallena,  near  the  E  shore  of 
the  Thermaean  gulf,  NW  of 
Therambus,  S  of  Menda.  vii. 
123. 

Scius,  alias  Oscius.  A  river  of 
Thrace,  rising  in  the  W  part  of 
mount  Rhodope.  It  crosses  mount 
Haemus,  nearly  about  the  middle 
of  that  mountain  range ;  it  then 
cuts  across  the  E  part  of  the 
Triballic  plain,  between  that 
plain  and  the  country  of  the 
Crobyzi  Thracians,  and  falls  into 
the  Ister,  a  good  way  above  the 
river  Tiarantus,  (which  flowing 
out  of  Scythia  falls  into  the 
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same  river  on  the  opposite  side,) 
and  much  nearer  the  Artanes, 
which  waters  the  country  of  the 
Crobyzi  Thracians  before  it  falls 
into  the  Ister.  It  is  the  Scaeos 
of  Strabo,  the  Oscios  of  Thucy- 
dides,  and  the  CEscus  of  Pliny, 
iv.  49.  m.  n.  Isker,  or  Ischar. 

Scironis  via.  It  extended  from 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to  Me- 
gara,  and  led  into  Attica.  It 
had  been  levelled  for  the  con- 
venience of  foot  passengers;  it 
was  afterwards  widened  by  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Adrian, 
and  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
two  chariots  might  pass  abreast. 
In  one  place  this  pass  forms  a 
sort  of  gorge,  bounded  by  large 
rocks;  one  called  Molouris,  very 
famous  as  the  place  from  whence 
Ino  was  said  to  have  dashed 
herself  into  the  sea  with  Meli- 
certes  her  youngest  son,  after 
her  husband  had  killed  Learchus 
her  eldest  son.  The  neighbour- 
ing rocks  were  celebrated  by 
the  robberies  and  cruelties  of 
Sciron,  who  in  olden  times  dwelt 
about  those  places,  and  used  to 
seize  travellers,  and  hurl  them 
into  the  sea.  viii.  71. 

Scolopoeis.  It  was  certainly  a 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing  to- 
wards Priene  and  Mycale,  be- 
tween Priene  and  Mycale,  N  of 
the  Maeander.  ix.  97. 

Scolos.  A  small  town  of  the 
territory  of  the  Thebans,  on  the 
S  bank  of  the  Asopus,  S  of 
Thebes,  NE  of  Hysiae  and  Ery- 
thrae,  N  of  Eteonus,  and  near 
the  root  of  Cithaeron.  ix.  15. 

Scoloti.  The  name  which  the 
Scythians  give  to  themselves. 
iv.  6. 

Scopelus.  A  small  island  of  the 
jEgsean  sea,  between  Sciathus 
and  Halonesus,  E  of  the  former. 


W  of  the  latter ;  fifteen  miles 
N  of  the  N  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Eubcea.  It  preserves 
its  ancient  name. 

Scylace.  A  small  town  which  was 
a  colony  of  Pelasgi;  E  of  Cy- 
zicus  and  Placia,  N  of  mount 
Olympus,  and  on  the  S  shore  of 
the  gulf  Cianus,  or  of  Cios.  in. 
n.  Siki.  i.  57. 

Scyrmiadse.  A  small  people  of 
Thrace;  situate  W  of  Apollo- 
nia  and  the  Euxine,  S  of  the 
Nipsaei,  and  consequently  of  the 
Getae.  iv.  93. 

Scyros.  One  of  the  Cyclades, 
where  Achilles,  at  the  court  of 
Lycomedes,  disguised  as  a  girl, 
had  Neoptolemus,  by  Deidamia, 
the  king's  daughter.  This  island 
is  E  of  Euboea,  W  of  Lesbos,  N 
of  Andros,  S  of  Peparethus.  m. 
n.  Sciro. 

Scythae. 

1.  Scythae   Amyrgii.     There 
is   every    appearance   that  this 
people  dwelt  in  Asia,  and  not 
in  Europe,  since  they  served  in 
the  army  of  the  Persians.   They 
took  their  name,  no  doubt,  from 
a  plain  called  Amyrgium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Sacae.  vii.  64. 

2.  Scythae  Auchatae.     They 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
panis,    a   river   rising   in    their 
country,  now  called  Podolia. 

3.  Scythae  yi»gyo/.     They  are 
the  Scythians  whom  the  Greeks 
resident   on   the   banks   of  the 
Hypanis   called    Borysthenitae, 
but  who  called  themselves  Ol- 
biopolitae.    They  dwelt  between 
the  Borysthenes  and  the  Pan- 
ticapes,  on  a  tract  of  country 
three  journeys  over  towards  the 
E,  and  towards  the  N  a  country 
of  eleven   days'   navigation  up 
the  Borysthenes.     They  fed  on 
corn  and  the  other  fruits  of  the 
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earth,  for  which  reason  they 
were  called  yg»gy«,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  of  the 
following  article. 

4.  Scythae  et^rn^ts.     In  their 
country  the  streams  of  the  Tyras 
(Dneister)    and    the     Hypanis 
(Bog)    approach    one    another, 
leaving  but  little  space  between 
them,   towards  Podolia.     They 
cultivated    corn    not    for   their 
own  food,  but  for  sale. 

5.  Scythae   nomades.     They 
dwelt  beyond  the   Panticapes ; 
E  of  the  Scythae  ysa»gyo<,  on  a 
tract  of  land  of  fourteen  jour- 
neys as  far  as  the  river  Gerrhus. 

.6.  Scythae  Regii.  A  nu- 
merous nation  beyond  the  river 
Gerrhus,  their  W  boundary. 
They  extend  S  as  far  as  Tau- 
rica,  N  to  the  Melanchlaeni,  E 
to  the  trench  dug  by  the  sons 
of  the  blind  slaves,  and  to 
Cremni,  a  staple  on  the  Palus 
Maeotis ;  some  extend  them  as 
far  as  the  Tanais.  They  regard 
the  other  Scythians  as  their 
slaves. 

*  7.  Scythae  <wr«  T£V  pao-thwav 
~Zx.vttuv  amrrttrns.  They  dwelt 
beyond  and  E  of  the  lyrcae. 

Scythia.  A  vast  country  sepa- 
rated S  from  Thrace  by  the 
Ister ;  it  extends  N  to  the 
countries  occupied  by  the  Aga- 
thyrsi,  the  Neuri,  the  Andro- 
phagi,  the  Melanchlaeni,  and 
the  Budini;  and  E  along  the 
Euxine  sea  and  Palus  Maeotis 
to  the  Tanais  or  Don. 

Sebennytica  urbs.  A  town  of  E- 
gypt,  which  gave  its  name  to  one 
of  the  channels  of  the  Nile  and 
to  a  nome :  it  appears  that  that 
nome  was  between  the  Seben- 
nytic  and  the  Bucolic  channels. 
m.  n.  Samanud. 

Sebennyticum  ostium.  The  mouth 
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of  one  of  the  seven  principal 
channels  of  the  Nile;  which 
begins  at  the  vertex  of  the 
Delta,  cuts  it  down  the  middle, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  a  little 
below  the  town  of  Buto. 

Selinus.  A  town  of  Sicily,  on 
the  W  coast  of  the  island,  SE 
of  promontory  Lilybaaum,  NE 
of  promontory  Hermaeum  in 
Africa.  It  is  built  near  the 
river  Hypsa,  and  at  the  E 
mouth  of  the  small  river  of  Se- 
linus, so  called  from  the  Greek 
word  etAiw,  wild  parsley,  which 
grew  in  abundance  on  its  banks. 
The  river  gave  its  name  to  the 
town  which  Virgil  calls  Pal- 
mosa.  Its  inhabitants  were 
driven  away  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians. The  ruins  yet  subsisting 
give  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
splendour  of  the  place,  v.  46. 

Selybria.  A  town  of  Thrace, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis, 
twenty-five  miles  E  of  Perin- 
thus,  thirty-five  miles  W  of 
Byzantium,  m.  n.  The  same  as 
the  ancients,  pronounced  Sely- 
vria. 

Sepia.  A  place  of  Argolis,  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  must 
have  been  in  the  territory  of 
Tiryns,  between  Nauplia  and 
Tiryns,  but  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former,  vi.  77. 

Sepias.  A  strand  and  promon- 
tory at  the  E  point  of  the  S 
coast  of  Magnesia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Thermaean  gulf. 
This  shore  was  likewise  called 
lolcos.  m.  n.  Cabo  Monasteri. 
vii.  183,  186,188,  190,  &c. 

Serbonis  lacus.  Was  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine ;  E  of 
mount  Casius,  W  of  Rhinoco- 
lura  or  El-Arisch.  This  lake  is 
parallel  to  the  Mediterranean, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only 
3o 
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by  a  very  narrow  strip  of  land. 
The  sand,  which  is  constantly 
drifting  in  it"  by  the  S  wind, 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  solid 
ground,  and  armies,  deceived 
at  the  sight,  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  it.  The  fable  says, 
that  Typhon  was  laid  at  the 
bottom  of  this  lake.  m.  n.  Se- 
baket  Bardoil. 

Seriphus.  An  island  placed  by 
some  among  the  Cyclades,  by 
others  among  the  Sporades.  It 
is  S  of  the  island  of  Cythnos,  N 
of  that  of  Melos,  W  of  that  of 
Paros,  E  of  the  Hermionic  gulf, 
SE  of  promontory  Sunium.  A 
rugged  and  stony  island  used 
by  the  Romans  as  a  place  of 
transportation,  in.  n.  Serpho. 
viii.  46,  48. 

Sermyla.  A  town  of  Sithonia, 
in  Thrace,  on  the  E  coast  of 
the  Toronaean  gulf,  between 
Mecyberna  and  Galepsus,  SE 
of  the  former,  NW  of  the  latter. 
vii.  122. 

Serrhiura.  A  celebrated  promon- 
tory of  the  ./Egaean  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Doriscus,  in  the  vicinity 
W  of  Zona,  SE  of  Mesambria, 
and  between  the  Hebrus  and 
the  Lissus.  It  was  a  mountain 
jutting  into  the  sea.  D'Anville 
calls  it  by  mistake  Sarrum.  vii. 
59. 

Sestos.  A  town  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  on  the  Hellespont. 
The  coast  at  this  place  juts  into 
the  sea  opposite  Abydos.  Se- 
stos is  celebrated  by  the  loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander.  It  is 
completely  ruined,  m.  n.  of  its 
site  Zemenic. 

Sicania.  This  island  was  pre- 
viously called  Trinacria,  on  ac- 
count of  its  three  promontories: 
the  Sicanians  having  established 
themselves  there,  gave  it  the 


name  of  Sicania.  Thucyd.  vi.  2. 
The  Siculi,  having  afterwards 
driven  away  the  Sicanians,  gave 
it  the  name  of  Sicily,  which  it 
still  bears,  vii.  170. 

Sicanians.     See  Thucyd.  vi.  2. 

Sicilia.     See  Sicania. 

Sicyon.  The  capital  of  Sicyonia 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  S  of  the 
Corinthiac  gulf,  one  hundred 
stades  N  of  Phlius,  the  same 
distance  NW  of  Corinth,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  stades 
NE  of  Pellena.  in.  n.  Basilica. 
v.  67,  &c. 

Sicyonia.  A  small  state  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, S  of  the  Corinthiac 
gulf,  E  of  Achaia,  W  of  Corin- 
thia.  v.  68. 

Sidon.  A  town  of  Phoenicia,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  in  a  fine  plain,  with  a  good 
port.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  the  world.  It  was 
founded  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  B.  C.  and 
one  hundred  and  forty  before 
the  building  of  Tyre.  It  was 
twenty-six  miles  N  of  Tyre, 
thirty  miles  S  of  Berytus,  se- 
venty miles  W  of  Damascus. 
m.  n.  Zaid.  ii.  116.  iii.  136. 

Sigeum.  A  promontory  of  the 
Troad.  It  is  in  the  W  vicinity 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander. 
There  was  in  that  quarter  a 
large  lake  called  Stomalimne, 
which  had  an  issue  into  the 
sea.  m.  n.  Cape  Genisari.  iv. 
38. 

Sigeum.  A  town  of  the  Troad, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Troy, 
sixty  stades  from  the  town  of 
Rhoetium,  coasting  the  land, 
one  hundred  from  Tenedos.  It 
is  now  a  miserable  village,  which 
the  Turks  used  to  call  Genisari, 
they  now  call  it  Gaurkioi.  It 
was  here  that  was  found  the 
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famous  Sigean  inscription,  writ- 
ten in  the  povrrpQidev  style,  that 
is  to  say,  the  lines  running  al- 
ternately right  and  left;  the 
slab  served  as  a  bench  before 
the  church  door.  v.  65,  94. 

Sigynnae.  This  nation  was  si- 
tuate, according  to  Herodotus, 
beyond  the  Danube.  Their  pro- 
bable bounds  were,  N  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  S  the  Ister, 
E  the  Agathyrsi.  In  this  situ- 
ation they  would  have  had  for 
neighbours,  S  the  Veneti,  or 
Eneti,  who  had  extended  their 
possessions  down  to  that  river. 
See  Veneti.  v.  9.  Horses  ex- 
actly similar  to  those  described 
by  the  Historian  were  seen  in 
the  allied  army  which  invaded 
France  in  1814;  they  came  from 
the  quarter  above  defined. 

Sindus.  A  town  in  Mygdonia  of 
Macedonia,  W  of  Therma,  be- 
tween Therma  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Axius.  vii.  123. 

Sindica  regio.  A  country  of  Asia, 
or  perhaps  even  of  Europe,  touch- 
ing on  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Euxine  sea.  It 
is  E  of  the  Euxine  sea,  SE  of 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus;  it  is 
bounded  N  and  E  by  a  part  of 
Caucasus,  m.  n.  Kuban,  iv. 
28,  86. 

Singos.  A  town  of  Thrace,  in 
the  E  part  of  Sithonia,  on  the  W 
shore  of  the  Singitic  gulf,  to 
which  it  gave  its  name:  it  was 
S  of  Pilorus,  N  of  Sarta.  »i.  «. 
Porto  Figuero.  vii.  122. 

Sinope.  A  town  of  Paphlagonia 
on  the  Euxine  sea,  SE  of  pro- 
montory Carambis ;  N  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys,  in  the  isth- 
mus of  a  peninsula,  where  the 
Cimmerians  established  them- 
selves, when  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  Scythians,  they 


came  into  Asia,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Ister  or  Danube. 
m.  n.  Sinub.  iv.  12.  It  was 
the  country  of  the  famous  Cynic 
Diogenes,  who  was  buried  at 
Corinth. 

Siphnos.  It  is  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades.  It  is  situate  W  of  Paros, 
N  by  E  of  Melos,  S  by  E  of 
Seriphos.  This  island  was  very 
rich  by  reason  of  its  mines,  but 
their  situation  now  can  hardly 
be  pointed  out.  m.  n.  Siphano. 
viii.  46. 

Siris.  1.  A  town  of  Lucania  in 
Italy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Siris,  now  called  Senno.  The 
lonians  changed  its  name  to 
Polieium.  viii.  62.  vi.  127. 

Siris.  2.  A  town  of  Paeonia  in 
Thrace.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Siropaeones,  and  had  pro- 
bably communicated  its  name  to 
that  part  of  the  nation,  viii. 
115. 

Siropaeones.  One  of  the  eight 
Paeonian  nations,  according  to 
Herodotus,  or  rather  of  the  ten, 
according  to  Thucydides,  ii.  98. 
They  had  S  the  Bisaltae  and  the 
Odomanti,  N  the  Sinthi  or  Sail, 
E  the  Strymon,  W  the  Maedi, 
and  a  chain  of  mountains  sepa- 
rating them  from  Crestonia.  v. 
15. 

Sithonia.  A  peninsula  of  Thrace, 
between  the  Toronaean  and  Sin- 
gitic gulfs.  In  this  peninsula 
were  found  the  following  towns; 
from  SE  to  NW,  Torone,  Ga- 
lepsus,  Sermyla,Mecyberna,  and 
Olynthus,  all  of  which  were  on 
the  Toronaean  gulf,  excepting 
Olynthus,  which  was  above  the 
extremity  of  that  gulf.  On  the 
W  shore  of  the  Singitic  gulf 
stood  the  following  towns,  from 
N  to  SE,  Assa.  Pilorus,  Singos, 
and  Sarta.  vii.  122. 
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Siuph.  A  town  of  Egypt  in  the 
Saitic  norae.  Major  Rennell 
thinks  it  is  the  place  now  called 
Saiiafe,  which  he  places  on  the 
E  bank  of  the  Canobic  channel, 
ii.  123. 

Smila.  A  town  of  Thrace  in 
Crosaea,  on  the  E  bank  of  the 
Thermaean  gulf ;  NWofCampsa 
and  Gigonos,  S  by  E  of  ./Enia. 
The  situation  of  the  towns  of 
Crosaea  is  very  inexact  in  most 
maps.  vii.  123, 

Smyrna.  One  of  the  Ionian 
towns,  situate  near  the  N  part 
of  the  Isthmus  of  the  peninsula 
of  Clazomenae,  on  a  gulf  called 
the  Smyrnaean  gulf.  It  is  a 
very  ancient  town.  The  Meles 
flows  along  its  walls.  At  the 
source  of  that  river  is  a  cave, 
where  it  is  pretended  Homer 
composed  his  poems;  hence 
Tibullus  calls  Homer's  poems 
Meleteae  Chartae,  for  Smyrna 
claimed  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
There  was  at  Smyrna  an  Home- 
rium,  that  is  to  say,  a  temple 
of  Homer,  with  a  square  portico. 
The  Smyrnaeans  had  likewise 
a  brass  coin,  which  they  called 
Homerium. 

The  town  of  Smyrna  was 
built  in  part  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  and  in  part  in  a  plain 
towards  the  port,  where  was 
seen  the  temple  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  and  the  Gymnasium. 
The  streets  of  the  town  were 
paved,  and  as  much  as  possible 
at  right  angles.  Smyrna  was 
adorned  with  large  square  por- 
ticos several  stories  high,  and 
a  fine  library.  It  is  still  a  very 
considerable  town ;  the  next 
for  commerce  to  Constantinople 
in  the  Ottoman  dominions. 

Sogdiana.  A  country  of  Asia, 
between  the  Oxus  (m.  n.  Gihon), 


which  divides  it  from  Bactriana, 
and  the  Jaxartes  (m.  n.  Sirr), 
which  divides  it  N  from  the 
Nomads,  m.  n.  Sogd  or  Samar- 
cand.  iii.  93.  vii.  66. 

Soli.  A  town  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Clarius,  on  a  barren  emi- 
nence; it  was  then  called  Apeia. 
By  the  advice  of  Solon  to 
Philocyprus,  one  of  the  kings 
of  the  island,  the  town  was 
transferred  to  a  neighbouring 
and  fertile  plain  ;  in  this  new  si- 
tuation it  stood  on  the  bank  of 
a  river,  with  a  port  opposite  Ci- 
licia,  N  of  promontory  Carias, 
E  of  promontory  Acamas,  SW 
of  that  of  Crommyon.  The 
new  town  was  called  SaA«»  from 
Solon,  m.  n.  Solia.  v.  110. 

Soloeis.  A  promontory  of  Libya, 
the  first  met  with  as  one  goes 
from  Egypt,  after  passing  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  ii.  32.  it 
is,  therefore,  the  promontory 
now  called  cape  Spartel. 

Solymi.  The  same  people  as 
the  Milyfe.  See  Milyas. 

Sparta,  or  Lacedaemon.  The 
capital  of  Laconia,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  it  was  surrounded  below 
and  above  towards  Arcadia  by 
mount  Taygetus.  On  the  leftr 
coming  from  Tripolitis,  were 
found  mount  Thornax,  and  that 
called  Menelaeum.  The  Eurotas 
flowed  between  those  two  moun- 
tains and  the  town.  This  city 
was  not  surrounded  with  walls : 
its  site,  the  valour  of  its  in- 
habitants, and,  more  than  all, 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  served  it 
as  ramparts.  On  an  eminence 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
place  was  seen  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  which  was  called 
Chalcioecos,  being  of  brass. 
The  site  of  ancient  Sparta  is 
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now  called  Paleochori,  a  corrup- 
tion  of  7r«A#w6  #»§*•  Mistra 
is  about  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  ruins. 

The  name  of  Lacedsemon, 
which  originally  signified  La- 
conia,  and  the  territory  of 
Sparta,  was  afterwards  given 
to  the  capital  itself. 

Sperchius.  A  river  which  conies 
from  the  country  of  the  ^Enianes 
in  the  most  distant  part  of 
mount  CEta,  passes  by  Hypata, 
and  discharges  its  waters  in  the 
Maliacus  sinus,  near  Anticyra. 
vii.  198,  228. 

Sphendale.  A  town  of  Attica, 
between  Decelea  and  Tanagra. 
ix.  15. 

Stagirus.  A  Greek  town  on  the 
W  shore  of  the  Strymonic  bay, 
between  Amphipolis  N,  and 
Acanthus  S,  in  the  NW  vici- 
nity of  mount  Athos.  The 
birth-place  of  the  immortal 
Aristotle,  vii.  115.  in.  n.  Stauros, 
pronounced  Stavros. 

Stentoris.  A  lake  of  Thrace, 
formed  by  the  E  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  in  the  S  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  ^Enos,  E  of  the  plain 
of  Doriscus,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Hebrus,  and 
W  of  the  gulf  Melas.  vii. 
58. 

Stenyclerus.  A  town  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, in  Messenia,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  Messeniac 
gulf.  m.  n.  Nissy. 

Struchates.  A  people  of  Media, 
NW  of  the  Arizanti,  E  of  the 
Matiani  and  the  Darnaei,  S  by 
E  of  the  Saspires,  W  of  the 
Paretaceni.  i.  101. 
Stryma.  A  town  and  colony 
of  the  Thracians  in  Galai'ca, 
or  Briantica  in  Thrace,  on  the 
coast  of  the  -/Egsean  sea,  in  the 
vicinity  W  of  the  Lissus.  It 


preserves  its  ancient  name.  vii. 
108,  109. 

Strymon.  A  river  of  Thrace, 
which  rises  in  mount  Scomius, 
pretty  .near  the  place  where 
that  mountain  joins  that  of 
Rhodope.  It  then  crosses  the 
countries  of  the  Agrianes, 
Graaei,  Leaei,  Paeoplae,  Doberes, 
Odomanti,  Panaei;  it  then 
flows  all  round  the  town  of  the 
Nine  Ways,  which  thence  took 
the  name  of  Amphipolis;  after 
which  it  passes  by  Eion,  where 
it  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  JE- 
gsean  sea,  to  which  it  gives  the 
name  of  Sinus  Strymonius. 
The  m.  n.  of  the  bay  is  Contesa 
or  Orphani. 

Stymphalis.  A  lake  towards  the 
N  part  of  the  E  frontier  of 
Arcadia  in  Peloponnesus,  W  of 
Alea,  and  E  of  Orchomenus. 
m.  n.  Zaracas.  It  is,  properly 
speaking,  nothing  more  than  a 
spring,  which  forms  in  winter  a 
lake.  The  river  Stymphalis 
issues  from  that  lake,  but  in 
summer,  the  lake  being  dry,  the 
river  proceeds  immediately  from 
the  spring.  At  some  distance 
from  thence,  it  precipitates  it- 
self under  ground, and  reappears 
in  Argolis,  where  it  takes  the 
name  of  Erasinus.  vi.  76. 
Styra.  A  town  of  the  island  of 
Eubosa,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carystus.  The  inhabitants 
were  of  the  Dryopean  nation, 
but  disdained  to  bear  the  name. 
The  island  of  ^Egilia  belonged 
to  them.  vi.  107. 
Styx.  A  fountain  drippling  from 
a  rock  near  Nonacris.  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Aroanian  moun- 
tains ;  in  the  N  part  of  Arcadia, 
it  falls  into  the  Crathis.  vi. 
74. 
Sunium.  A  promontory  of  Attica, 
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the  point  where  the  E  and  S 
shores  of  that  country  meet. 
There  was  a  port  or  roadstead 
at  this  promontory,  and  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  celebrated  by 
the  fine  temple  of  Minerva 
Sunias.  Some  of  the  columns 
of  the  temple  still  subsist,  and 
give  to  the  promontory  the  name 
of  Capo  Colonni.  There  was  like- 
wise in  this  place  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  vi.  87.  iv.  99. 

Susa.  The  capital  of  Cissia,  on 
the  E  bank  of  the  Choaspes. 
The  part  of  Cissia  where  this 
capital  was  situated  was  called 
Susiana,  from  Susan,  the  name 
given  in  the  Scriptures  to  this 
town.  After  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
the  kings  of  Persia  passed  the 
winter  at  Susa,  the  summer  at 
Ecbatana,  the  spring  at  Baby- 
lon, and  the  autumn  at  Perse- 
polis;  in  winter  the  climate 
was  mild  at  Susa,  but  in 
summer  the  heat  was  excessive. 
m.  n.  Souster,  Schouster,  or 
Touster ;  Major  Rennell,  how- 
ever, is  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
nearer  Babylon  than  Tester,  p. 
334. 

Sybaris.  A  town  of  Italy  in 
Lucania ;  on  a  bend  of  the  W 
coast  of  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sy- 
baris, (m.  n.  Sibari,)  which 
watered  the  N  side  of  the  town, 
as  the  Crathis  did  the  S  side. 
The  effeminacy  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  of  Achaean  origin, 
was  proverbial,  vi.  127. 

This  town  having  been  de- 
stroyed three  or  four  times,  and 
as  often  re-established,  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Sybaris  ten  vessels 
with  men  under  the  guidance 
of  Lampon  and  Xenocritus. 

They  founded  a  new  town  near 

Sybaris,  in  a  place  where  they 


found  a  fountain :  they  called 
it  Thurium,  from  the  name  of 
the  fountain,  Thuria.  The 
fountain  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Acqua  che  favella. 
Herodotus,  forty  years  of  age, 
and  the  orator  Lysias,  fifteen, 
were  of  the  colonists. 

Syene.  A  town  of  Thebaiis  on 
the  E  bank  of  the  Nile,  to- 
wards the  confines  of  Ethiopia, 
one  hundred  stades  below  Phila, 
half  a  stade  above  Elephantine. 
It  was  directly  under  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer.  This  town  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Omar,  and  rebuilt  a 
little  lower  down.  m.  n.  Assuan. 
ii.  27. 

Syleus  campus.  It  was  in 
Chalcidice  of  Thrace;  between 
Stagyrus,  Arna,  and  Arethusa, 
towns  on  the  W  shore  of  the 
Strymonic  gulf,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Arethusa,  which  was 
contiguous  to  lake  Prasias.  vii. 
115. 

Syme.  A  small  island  situate 
in  the  sea  of  Rhodes,  between 
Cnidus  and  Rhodes,  m.  n. 
Symi.  i.  174. 

Syracusse.  Formerly  a  very  large 
and  powerful  city,  the  capital 
of  the  island  of  Sicily ;  on  the 
E  coast  a  little  S,  N  of  the  river 
Anapus,  (now  Anapo,)  S  of  the 
Lesser  Hybla  or  Megara.  m.  n. 
In  Sicilian  Saragusa,  in  other 
languages  Syracuse.  The  birth- 
place of  Theocritus  and  Archi- 
medes. 

Syrgis.  A  river  which  issues 
from  the  country  of  the  Thys- 
sagetae ;  flows  from  NE  to 
SW ;  it  is  E  of  the  Tanais, 
crosses  the  country  of  the  Mae- 
otes,  and  falls  into  the  Palus 
Maeotis.  Larcher.  According  to 
Bayer,  Wesseling,  and  Rennell, 
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it  is  the  same  with  the  Hyrgis, 
but  Larcher  is  not  of  that 
opinion,  iv.  123. 

Syria.  A  country  of  Asia.  In 
the  Scriptures,  Mesopotamia 
and  Coelesyria  alone  constitute 
Syria;  but,  according  to  the 
ancient  authors,  it  comprises 
Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  country  of  Babylon, 
and  Assyria.  The  most  cele- 
brated authors  among  the  an- 
cients limit  Syria,  properly  so 
called,  N  by  the  gulf  Issicus, 
and  S  by  Egypt  and  Arabia 
Petraea. 

Syria  Palaestina.  Herodotus  is 
the  most  ancient  writer  we 
know  of  that  mentions  Syria  of 
Palestine ;  he  places  it  between 
Phoenicia  NE,  and  Egypt  SW. 
It  formed  part  of  Great  Syria. 
It  had  Syria  N  and  Arabia  S, 
so  that  its  length  ran  from 
Syria  Antiochiana,  to  Egypt 
and  Arabia;  but  confined  in 
breadth  by  the  Hebrews,  it  oc- 
cupied but  a  very  narrow  terri- 
tory along  the  coasts.  This 
country  is  called  Falestin 
by  the  Arabs,  from  whence 
comes  the  name  of  Philistines 
found  in  the  Scriptures.  Con- 
sequently the  country  of  the 
Philistines  is  that  part  of  Pales- 
tine towards  the  shore  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Syrians.  See  Assyria,  vii.  63. 
The  Cappadocians  were  known 
by  this  name ;  some  authors 
call  them  Leuco-Syrians,  but 
Herodotus  invariably  calls  them 
Syrians. 

Syrtes.     They  are  two  broad  and 

/  shallow  gulfs,  which  shoot  pretty 
far  inland,  on  the  coasts  N  and 
NW  of  Libya,  between  Cyre- 


na'ica  and  Carthage.  They  are 
exposed  to  the  N  and  E  winds, 
and  as  the  bottom  is  of  sand 
which  yields  to  the  force  of  the 
winds  and  waves,  the  soundings 
are  constantly  varying.  There 
are  two  Syrtes,  the  Greater 
and  the  Lesser,  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  asunder. 

1.  The  Greater  Syrtis  is  due 
N   of    Libya,    bounded    E    by 
Cyrenaica,  or  rather  by  the  Ca- 
bales  and  the  Auschisae,  and  W 
by  promontory  of  the  Triremes 
(Tgi«'g«n  «*gax,)  which  D'Anville 
improperly  calls  Triaeorium  pro- 
montorium.     The  natives,  says 
Marmol,  (quoted   by  Rennell,) 
still  call    this    gulf    Syrte    al 
Kibbeer,  which    has    precisely 
the  same  meaning  with  the  an- 
cient name.     At  the  bottom  of 
this   gulf  is  the  town  of  Sort, 
which   gives    its    name    to    a 
neighbouring  desert. 

2.  The  Lesser  Syrtis  is  S  of 
Carthage,  and  shoots  inland  W. 
The  Lotophagi  are  E,  the  Ma- 
chlyes  SW,  the  Ausenses  W  by 
N,   and    the    Maxyes   a  little 
farther    NW.     It    is    likewise 
called  Syrtis  Lotophagitis.  m.  n. 
Gulf  of  Gabs. 


T. 

Tachompso.  An  island  above 
Elephantine,  belonging  rather 
to  Ethiopia  than  to  Egypt,  al- 
though peopled  in  part  by 
Egyptians,  and  in  part  by 
Ethiopians,  ii.  29. 

Tamynse.  A  town  of  the  island 
of  Eubcea,  near  the  W  coast, 
and  in  the  territory  of  Eretria. 
vi.  101. 

Tanagra.  A  town  of  Bceotia, 
near  the  Asopus,  E  of  Thebes, 
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\V  of  Oropus,  two  hundred 
stades  E  by  N  of  Platsea,  thirty 
stades  8  of  Aulis.  The  country 
of  Corinna,  the  beautiful  and 
successful  rival  of  Pindar  in 
lyric  poetry,  m.  n.  Tenagra. 
ix.  15,  43,  &c. 

Tanais.    A  large  river  of  Europe 
in    Russia,    which     rises    near 
Tula,  capital  of  a  government 
of  the  same  name.     Herodotus 
says,  iv.  57,  that  it  issues  from 
a  large  lake,  in  which  he  agrees 
with   the   best    geographers   of 
the  present  day,  who  represent 
this    river    as    springing   from 
Lake    St.    John,    called    Iwan 
Osero.     At  first  it  flows  from 
N   to  S,   and   after  being  in- 
creased  by    the   waters   of  the 
Sosna,  near  Pawlowsk  or  Nowo 
Pawlowsk  in  the  government  of 
Woronez,  and  crossing  a  large 
extent  of  country  from  W  to  E, 
it  again  directs  its  course  from 
N  to  S,  making  many  windings; 
at   last    it    divides   into    three 
arms,  which   begin   to  extend 
below    Tscherkask,    and     falls 
into  the  Palus  Maeotis,  or  sea  of 
Zabache,     below    Asoph     and 
Lutik.  m.  n.  Don. 
Tanis.      A   town  of  Egypt,  si- 
tuate  between   the  Mendesian 
mouth  of  the  Nile  W,  and  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  E.     It  gave  its 
name  to  a  nome,  ii.  166,  and 
to  the  second  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
Tarentum.     A  town  of  Italy  in 
lapygia.     Situate  at  the  inner 
corner  of  the  heel  of  the  boot, 
on  a  gulf  to  which  it  gave  its 
name,  a  little  E  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river   Galesus.    m.  n.  Ta- 
ranto.     It  was  a  great  place  of 
traffic,  and  the  passage  between 
Greece  and  Magna  Grsecia. 
Taricheae  Pelusiacaa.    It  was  not 
so  much  the  name  of  a  town,  as 


of  a  place  near  Pelusium,  where 
the  embalmed  bodies  of  men 
and  animals  were  kept.  See 
Wessel.  on  ii.  15.  The  name 
of  Taricheae  was  by  this  reason 
common  to  several  places  in 
Egypt :  Herodotus  mentions  an- 
other near  the  Canobic  mouth, 
ii.  113. 

Tartessus.  A  town  situate  be- 
tween the  two  arms  by  which 
the  river  Baetis  (of  Spain),  now 
the  Guadalquivir,  used  to  dis- 
charge itself  in  the  sea.  One 
of  the  arms  of  the  Guadalquivir 
has  disappeared,  and  the  site 
of  Tartessus  must  have  been 
somewhere  between  Cadiz,  and 
San  Lucar  de  Barrameda.  The 
territory  of  Tartessus  was 
famous  for  its  silver  mines. 
Tauchira.  A  town  of  Cyrenaica, 
in  the  territory  of  Barce ;  at 
the  W  extremity  of  Cyrenaica, 
and  near  the  territory  of  the 
Cabales.  iv.  171. 
Tauri.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese.  They  were 
a  separate  nation.  They  like- 
wise inhabited  the  tract  N  of 
the  gulf  Carciuites,  between 
Carcinitis  and  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  N  of  the  Euxine  sea, 
and  extending  to  the  Palus 
Maeotis;  as  likewise  on  the 
Race  of  Achilles,  W  of  the  gulf 
Carcinites. 

Taurici  montes.  Otherwise  Tau- 
rus Scythicus.  They  were  near 
the  Palus  Maeotis,  iv.  3,  and 
must  not  be  confounded  with 
Taurus,  the  mountain  of  Asia. 
See  the  following  article. 
Taurus.  A  mountain  of  Asia, 
the  greatest  that  we  know  of, 
particularly  by  its  extent.  This 
range  begins  W  in  Caria,  and 
extends  not  only  to  the  E  ex- 
tremity of  Asia,  but  also  to- 
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wards  the  N,  sending  out 
branches  more  or  less  broad 
and  lofty.  It  received  different 
names,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  or  nations  its 
branches  run  through.  It  was 
called  Taurus  in  Cilicia,  where 
it  extends  from  W  to  E  as  far 
as  the  Euphrates ;  A  manus,  from 
the  Issic  or  Myriandric  gulf  to 
the  Euphrates;  Anti-Taurus, 
from  the  W  frontiers  of  Cilicia 
(S  to  NE)  to  Armenia  and  the 
Euphrates  ;  Taurus  and  Nipha- 
tes  (W  to  E  by  N)  to  Armenia; 
Matiani  mountains,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Leuco-Syrians,  about 
the  sources  of  the  Halys,  to 
those  of  the  Araxes  and  Pha- 
sis;  Moschian  mountains,  S  of 
the  Phasis,  between  the  Phasis 
and  the  bend  of  the  Euphrates, 
where  that  river  turns  to  flow 
S  ;  Amaranta,  N  of  the  Phasis, 
between  the  Phasis  and  mount 
Caucasus;  Caucasus,  from  the 
N  part  of  the  Euxine  sea  to  the 
N  part  of  the  Caspian  ;  Hyrca- 
nian  mountains,  towards  Hyr- 
cania,  and  more  E  of  Parapa- 
misus,  Imaiis,  &c.  In  some 
places  mount  Taurus  left  open- 
ings and  passages,  to  which  the 
name  of  Gates,  WA««,  was 
given.  These  were  the  Cas- 
pian Pylae,  the  Cilician  Pylae, 
&c. 

Taurus  was  properly  the  name 
given  to  that  part  of  this  im- 
mense range,  which  separates 
Phrygia  and  Pamphilia  from 
Cilicia. 

Taygetus.  A  mountain  of  La- 
conia  in  Peloponnesus,  situate 
W  of  the  Eurotas  river.  It 
begins  at  promontory  Zeuarum, 
extends  N  to  opposite  Sparta, 
and  then  joins  the  mountains  of 
Arcadia.  This  mountain  is  now 
VOL.  it. 


occupied  by  a  lawless  tribe  called 
the  Maimiotes. 

Teams.  A  river  of  Thrace,  which 
flows  from  E  by  N  to  W,  and 
falls  into  the  Contadesdus.  It 
has  thirty -eight  sources  gushing 
from  one  and  the  same  rock, 
some  of  which  are  hot,  and 
some  cold.  iv.  90. 

Tegea.  A  town  situate  on  the 
E  frontier  of  Arcadia  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, S  of  Mantinea,  N  of 
Sparta,  m,  n.  Moklia. 

Telus.  A  small  island  of  the 
Carpathian  sea,  and  one  of  the 
Sporades ;  S  of  promontory  Tri- 
opium,  which  is  at  the  W  ex- 
tremity of  the  Ceramic  gulf,  W 
of  the  gulf  Doris,  SE  of  the 
island  of  Nisyros,  W  of  that  of 
Rhodes,  E  of  those  of  Astypa- 
laea,  Anaphe,  and  Thera.  vii. 
153.  m.  n.  Episropia. 

Temnos.  A  town  of  .Eolis,  si- 
tuate at  the  N  mouth  of  the 
Hermas,  near  the  gulf  of  Smyr- 
na, SE  of  Phocsea,  NW  of 
Smyrna,  m.  n.  Menimen. 
cannot  conceive  why  it  is  called 
an  island  in  the  Index  to  Hero- 
dotus. 

Tempe.  A  celebrated  valley  of 
Thessaly,  athwart  which  flows 
the  Peneus,  between  mount  O- 
lympus  N,  and  mount  (Eta  S : 
it  begins  at  the  town  of  Homo- 
lis,  which  is  on  the  S  bank  of 
the  Peneus.  The  banks  of  the 
Peneus  in  this  place  are  co- 
vered with  constant  verdure,  and 
abound  in  singing  birds,  m. 
n.  Mpampa,  pronounced  Baba. 

Tenarum.  A  promontory  of  La- 
conia  in  Peloponnesus;  at  the 
extremity  of  the  S  coast,  be- 
tween the  Messeniac  gulf  and 
that  of  Laconia.  It  is  the  most 
S  part  of  Greece,  remarkable  by 
a  temple  of  Neptune  in  the 
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middle  of  a  coppice,  m.  n.  Cape 
Matapan  or  Maina.  It  was 
forty  stades  from  the  town  of 
Taenarum.  vii.  168. 

Teuedos.  An  island  situate  op- 
posite to  and  W  of  the  Troad, 
E  of  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
without  the  Hellespont,  fifty-six 
miles  N  of  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
twelve  miles  S  of  promontory 
Sigeum.  Its  town  bore  the 
same  name,  and  had  two  ports, 
with  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smin- 
theus  :  it  was  an  ^olian  town. 

Tenos.  An  island  of  the  ^Egaean 
sea,  placed  by  some  among  the 
Cyclades,  by  others  among  the 
Sporades.  It  lay  between  the 
islands  of  Andros  and  Mycene ; 
SE  of  the  first,  NW  of  the 
second;  fifteen  R.  miles  from 
Delos,  and  only  one  from  An- 
dros. m.  n.  Teno. 

Teos.  One  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
towns,  situate  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  S  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  is  N  of  the  island 
of  Samos,  it  is  NW  of  Lebedos, 
E  by  N  of  mount  Corycus.  The 
country  of  Anacreon. 

Termera.  A  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  confines  of  Caria  and 
Lycia.  The  country  of  Histi- 
aeus.  v.  37. 

Tethronium.  A  town  of  Phocis, 
in  a  plain  near  the  Cephissus, 
fifteen  stades  SE  of  Amphcleia, 
anciently  called  Amphicaea, 
twenty  stades  N  of  Drymsea. 
m.  n.  7r«Xa««  &n/3eu,  or  Belitza. 
viii.  33. 

Teuthrania.     A   town  and  small 
country  of  Mysia,  near  the   N 
-bank  of  the  Caicus,  E  of  Elaea, 
Pitane,  and  Atarneus.   ii.  10. 

Thamanaei.  A  people  of  Asia, 
mentioned  only  by  Herodotus. 
Like  many  other  nations  of  that 
quarter  of  the  wrorld,  it  is  almost 


impossible  even  to  conjecture 
where  they  were  situate,  iii. 
93,  117. 

Thasos.  A  small  island,  situate 
towards  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Nes- 
tus,  twenty  miles  from  the  port 
of  Abdera,  seventy-two  miles 
from  mount  Athos,  and  at  a 
like  distance  from  the  island  of 
Samothrace.  Thasos  produced 
excellent  wines,  m.  n.  Thaso. 

Thebe.  A  town  situate  in  a  plain 
SE  of  the  Troad  and  of  the 
town  of  Troy.  Herodotus  men- 
tions the  plain  of  this  town,  vii. 
42. 

Thebse. 

1.  A  celebrated  town  of  the 
Thebais.     It  was  situated  E  of 
the  Nile.     It  was  very  ancient, 
and  its  hundred  gates  have  been 
heard  of  by  every   body.     The 
m.  n.  of  its  ruins  is  either  Luxor, 
Aksor,  or  El-Kursour. 

2.  The  capital  of  Boeotia,  on 
the   W   bank   of  the   river   Is- 
menus,  a  good  way  inland,  and 
nearer  to  the  head  of  the  river 
than   to  its  mouth ;  W  of  Ta- 
nagra,  and  E  by  S  of  Onchestus. 
The  present  town  occupies  no- 
thing more  than  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  the  ancient  town.   in. 
n.  Theba,  pronounced  Theeva. 

Themiscyra.  A  town  of  Cappa- 
docia,  on  the  W  bank  of  the 

.mouth  of  the  Thermodon,  at  the 
place  where  the  Euxine  is  widest. 
This  town  had  belonged  to  the 
Amazons.  It  is  likewise  the 
name  of  a  considerable  plain 
watered  by  the  Iris,  the  Ther- 
modon, and  other  rivers. 

Thera.  One  of  the  Sporades 
islands,  in  the  .ZEgaean  sea,  be- 
tween the  island  of  Crete  and 
the  Cyclades.  Its  former  name 
was  Calliste.  m,  n.  Sautorin,  a 
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corruption,  no  doubt,  of  Saint 
Irene,  who  was  of  Thessalonica, 
and  was  martyrized  in  the  year 
304,  at  Thera.  iv.  147,  &c. 

Therambus.  A  town  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Pallena,  on  the  E  shore 
of  the  Thermsean  gulf,  SE  of 
Scione,  NW  of  promontory  Ca- 
nastrum.  Mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus only.  vii.  123. 

Therapne.  A  town  of  Laconia, 
E  of  the  Eurotas,  and  at  a  very 
short  distance  S  of  Sparta. 
D'Anville  places  it  too  far  from 
Sparta.  See  vi.  61. 

Therma.  A  town  of  Amphaxitis, 
a  country  of  Macedonia,  situate 
at  the  N  extremity  of  the  Ther- 
msean gulf.  Cassander  gave  it 
the  name  of  Thessalonica,  from 
his  wife.  m.  n.  Saloniki,  a  very 
large  and  commercial  town. 

Thermaean  gulf.  A  bay  of  the 
jEgaean  sea,  on  the  Macedonian 
coast;  it  shoots  a  good  way  in- 
land,, and  washes  E  from  N  to 
S  Crosaea,  or  rather  Crusaea, 
and  the  peninsula  of  Pallena; 
N,  Amphaxitis,  Crestonia,  and 
Paraxia;  NW,  Bottiaeis ;  W, 
Pieria  and  Perrhaebia;  SW, 
Pelasgiotis  and- Magnesia,  m.  n. 

'  Golfo  di  Saloniki. 

Thermodon. 

1.  A  small  river   of  Boeotia, 
which  rises  N,  at   the  foot   of 
mount  Hypatos,  passes  by  Gli- 
sas,  flows    W,   and   afterwards 
SE,  and  falls  into  the  Asopus, 
at  a  small   distance  from  Ta- 
nagra.   ix.  42. 

2.  A  river  of  Cappadocia ;  it 
rises  E,  and  after  crossing  se- 
veral countries  from  E  to  W,  it 
bends    N,   and    falls    into   the 
Euxine   sea   near   Themiscyra. 
iv.  86.  ix.  27. 

Thermopylae.     A  defile  closed  W 
by   mountains,    E  by    the  sea> 


by  marshes,  and  ground  covered 
with  water  and  mud.  It  led 
from  Thessaly  into  Locris  and 
Phocis,  E  by  S  of  Trachis.  vii. 
176,  177. 

Thespia.  A  town  at  the  foot, 
S  by  E,  of  mount  Helicon,  SW 
of  Thebes,  W  by  N  of  Plataea, 
E  of  Ascra.  m.  n.  Cacosi.  viii. 
50. 

Thesprotia.  A  country  of  Epirus 
of  great  extent.  It  comprised 
SE  the  Cassopaei  and  Molossis, 
and  had  for  bounds  on  that  side 
tbe  Ampraciots  and  the  gulf  of 
Ampracia;  NE  it  comprised 
Chaonia,  and  even  Orestais. 
The  Cassopsei,  Molossis,  Cha- 
onia, and  Orestais,  having  been 
retrenched,  the  limits  of  Thes- 
protia were  much  more  confined. 
It  was  watered  by  three  rivers, 
which  are  from  W  to  E  the 
Tnyamis,  Cocytus,  and  Acheron. 
Dodona  was  its  principal  town. 

Thessalia.  A  country  of  Greece, 
which,  in  the  times  of  Herodo- 
tus, had  the  following  bounda- 
ries. E  the  Thermaean  gulf, 
the  JEgaean  sea,  mounts  Ossa 
and  Pelion ;  N  mount  Olym- 
pus, which  begins  towards  the 
Thermaean  gulf,  and  extends 
very  far  W  ;  W  the  Pinclus  ;  S 
the  Othrys  and  (Eta.  Thes- 
saly was  divided  into  five  parts, 
Histiseotis,  Thessaliotis,  Phthi- 
otis,  and  Perrhaebia;  see  each  of 
those  words. 

Thessaliotis.  It  is  a  part  of 
Thessaly,  entirely  S  of  the 
Peneus;  its  W  part  is  S  of 
Histiseofis,  bounded  S  by  Pin- 
dus.  This  part  is  small  and 
narrow  between  Histiaeotis  N, 
and  Pindus  S;  its  E  part  grows 
wider  from  S  to  N,  and  shoots 

S    into    Helles,    between    the 

Dryopes  W,  and  Trachinia  E 
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it  is  bounded  S  by  mount  (Eta, 
a  range  extending  W  to  E,  as 
far  as  the  Maliac  gulf,  S  of  the 
Sperchius,  and  even  S  of  the 
Asopus :  it  is  bounded  E  by 
Phthiotis. 

Thestes.  A  fountain  of  Libya 
near  Irasa,  where  the  Cyre- 
naeans  beat  the  Egyptians,  iv. 
158,  159. 

Thmuis.  A  considerable  town 
of  Egypt  in  the  Delta;  on  one 
of  the  canals  with  which  Egypt 
was  intersected,  but  not  on  one 
of  the  seven  principal  branches 
of  the  Nile.  It  was  between 
Tanis  and  Cynopolis,  seventy- 
six  miles  from  Pelusium.  He- 
rodotus mentions  only  its  nome. 
ii.  166. 

Thoricus.  A  town  of  Attica, 
N  of  promontory  Suniuni,  with 
a  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  island  of  Macris  or 
Hellen,  on  the  E  shore  of  At- 
tica, S  of  Prasia.  m.  n.  Thorico. 
iv.  99. 

Thornax.  A  mountain  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  Laconia,  N  by  E 
of  Sparta,  E  by  S  of  mount 
Olympus,  i.  69. 

Thracia.  A  country  of  Europe 
of  vast  extent :  its  boundaries 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were, 
N  the  Ister,  NE  the  same  river 
towards  its  mouth  in  the 
Euxine  sea,  SE  the  Propontis, 
S  the  Hellespont  and  JSgsean 
sea,  E  the  Euxine  sea,  W  Myg- 
donia,  Macedonia,  Pelagonia, 
and  mount  Boras,  and  advanc- 
ing N  lilyria. 

Its  principal  mountains  are 
Haemus,  extending  E  to  the 
Euxine  sea,  and  W  to  mount 
Scomius  ;  Pangaeus,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  sea  near  Abdera, 
and  comprises  the  Pieres,  the 
countrv  called  Phyllis,  the 


Doberes,  the  Paeoplae,  and  joins 
mount  Scomius  in  the  country 
of  the  Agrianes,  and  mount 
Orbelus. 

Its  chief  rivers  are,  the  Ister, 
Atlas,  Tibisis,  Athrys,  Noes, 
Artanes,  Scius,  Angrus,  Bron- 
gus,  Artiscus,  &c. 

Thrace  was  occupied  by  a 
great  number  of  nations,  the 
Getae,  Crobyzi,  Triballi,  (Trseri, 
and  Tilataei  of  Thucydides,) 
the  Agrianes,  Paeoplae,  Doberes, 
Odomanti,  Edoni,  Cicones,  Pie- 
res,  Dersaei,  Bistones,  Trausi, 
Odrysi,  Scyrmiades,  Nepsasi. 

Thyni.  They  were  originally 
Thracian.  They  had  passed 
over  into  Asia,  where  they  oc- 
cupied a  tract  of  country  along 
the  shore. 

Thyrea.  A  town  of  Cynuria  in 
Argolis.  i.  82. 

Thyssagetse.  Above  and  N  of 
the  Budini  is  found  a  desert 
country,  seven  journeys  across. 
N  by  E  of  that  desert  are 
found  the  Thyssagetae,  a  nu- 
merous and  independent  nation, 
iv.  21,22,  123. 

Thyssus.  A  town  of  the  penin- 
sula of  mount  Athos,  on  the  E 
shore  of  the  Singitic  gulf,  S  of 
Cleonae,  N  of  promontory  Nym- 
phaeum,  now  called  Nymphe. 
vii.  22. 

Tiarantus.  A  river  of  Scythia, 
which  rises  NE  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Transylvania,  flows 
W  and  falls  S  in  the  Ister, 
nearly  opposite  Nicopolis.  m. 
n.  Oh. 

Tibareni.  A  small  people  of 
Pontus,  E  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Thermodon,  W  of  the  Mosy- 
nosci  and  of  Cerasus,  in  the 
SE  vicinity  of  the  Chalybes.  iii. 
94.  vii.  78. 

Tibisis.     A   large   river   issuing 
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from  mount  Haenws,  and  fall- 
ing N  into  the  Ister. 

Tigris.  One  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  Asia.  The  Tigris  E,  and 
the  Euphrates  W,  skirt  Meso- 
potamia, which  lies  between 
those  two  streams :  the  Tigris 
flows  N  to  S  by  E  until  it 
reaches  nearly  opposite  to  Ba- 
bylon, from  whence  it  flows 
more  directly  S  till  it  falls  into 
the  sea. 

The  Tigris  falls  into  the  Per- 
sic gulf  at  Ampa,  pretty  near 
Opis.  The  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris had  at  one  time  two  dif- 
ferent embouchures,  but  about 
the  time  of  Alexander  those  two 
rivers  united  their  waters  into 
one  channel,  in.  n.  Tigil. 

Tiryns,  or  Tirynthus.  A  town 
of  Argolis  in  Peloponnesus ;  E 
of  Argos,  NE  of  Nauplia.  The 
walls  of  this  place  were  built  by 
the  Cyclops,  and  their  ruins 
still  remain,  consisting  of  very 
prodigious  blocks  of  stone,  vi. 
96,  97. 

Tithorea  vertex.  One  of  the 
tops  of  Parnassus,  viii.  32. 

Tmolus.  A  mountain  of  Lydia, 
where  the  Pactolus  had  his 
source.  It  abounded  in  good 
wine.  m.  n.  Tu/k,  Bouz-Dog, 
Greek,  Tomolitzi.  i.  84. 

Torone.  A  town  of  Sithonia  in 
Chalcidice.  It  was  situate  at 
the  entrance,  aud  on  the  E 
shore  of  the  Toronaean  gulf, 
SE  of  Galepsus.  m.  n.  Toron. 

Toronaeum  promontorium.  The 
promontory  Ampelos;  see  that 
article. 

Toronaeus  sinus.  It  lies  between 
promontories  Canastrum  and 
Derris;  it  receives  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Torone. 
Pliny  calls  it  Sinus  Mecybernius, 
from  Mecybernus,  a  town  at  its 


E  extremity,  m.  n.  Gulf  of  St. 
Mamas. 

Trachiniae  Petrae.  Lofty  and 
inaccessible  rocks  surrounding 
Malis  on  all  sides,  vii.  198. 

Trachis.  The  capital  of  Tra- 
chinia,  a  small  country  of  Malis 
in  Thessaly.  It  is  on  the  bank 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus, 
at  the  foot  of  (Eta. 

Trapezus.  A  town  of  Arcadia 
in  Peloponnesus,  in  the  S 
vicinity  of  the  Alpheus,  NW 
of  Megalopolis,  W  by  N  of 
mount  Lycaeus.  m.  n.  Maukup. 

Traspies.  A  Scythian  people 
sprung  from  Arpoxais.  Posi- 
tion unknown,  iv.  6. 

Trauus.  A  river  of  Thrace, 
rising  in  mount  Rhodope,  NE  ; 
it  flows  SW,  crosses  the  country 
of  the  Trausi  and  Bistones,  and 
falls  into  the  lake  Bistonis  SW. 
vii.  109. 

Trausi.  A  people  of  Thrace. 
Their  situation  cannot  be  in- 
dicated with  any  degree  of 
probability,  v.  3. 

Trozen.  A  town  of  Argolis  in 
Peloponnesus,  near  port  Pogon 
and  the  Saronic  gulf.  m.  n. 
Damala,  pronounced  Thamala. 
vii.  99. 

Triballi.  A  people  of  Thrace, 
separated  E  from  the  Crobyzi, 
Traeri,  and  Tilataei  by  the  Scius. 
They  are  bounded  W  by  the 
Illyrians,  N  by  the  Ister,  S  by 
mount  Orbelus,  not  that  near 
the  lake  Prasias,  but  another 
of  the  same  name  a  good  way 
off  NW.  The  country  of  the 
Triballi  answered  to  what  has 
since  been  called  Moesia,  and 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Servia. 

Herodotus  does  not  mention 
this  people,  but  he  speaks  of  the 
Triballic  plain,  iv.  49.  That 
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plain  was  cut  by  several  rivers, 
which  are  going  from  E  to  W, 
the  Scius,  the  Brongus,  and  the 
Angrus. 

Triopium  prom.  A  headland  of 
the  Cnidian  Chersonesus,  on 
which  was  placed  the  town  of 
Cnidus.  i.  174. 

Tritaea.  A  town  of  Achaiia  in 
Peloponnesus,  situate  inland, 
SE  of  Dyma,  S  of  Rhypes,  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Elis  and 
Arcadia,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stades  SE  of  Phara.  i. 
145. 

Tritese.  A  town  of  Phocis  ;  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  some- 
where near  the  Cephissus ;  pro- 
bably E  of  Delphi,  viii.  33. 

Triton.  A  considerable  river  of 
Libya,  which  falls  into  lake 
Tritonis.  Very  little  seems  to 
be  as  yet  known  respecting  this 
river,  which  according  to  Pto- 
lemy rises  in  mount  Vasaletus, 
crosses  three  lakes,  that  of 
Libya,  that  of  Pallas,  and  the 
Tritonis,  and  afterwards  falls 
into  the  Lesser  Syrtis  near 
Tacope.  iv.  178. 

Tritonis.  A  lake  of  Libya, 
around  which  dwell  SE  the 
Machlyes,  and  the  Ausenses 
NW;  it  is  not  far  from  the 
Lesser  Syrtjs,  according  to  He- 
rodotus. It  is  probable  that  it 
once  communicated  with  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  but  that  the 
sands  have  choked  up  its  mouth. 
We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy 
represents  the  Triton  as  crossing 
three  lakes ;  Dr.  Shaw  observes, 
that  this  lake  may  likewise 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
lake  Libya  SW,  now  called 
El-Low-Deah,  the  lake  Pallas, 
now  Bahyre,  while  .the  E  part 
of  the  lake,  or  lake  Tritonis,  is 
now  called  Faraoune. 


Troad.  A  country  of  Asia  Minor, 
beginning  at  promontory  Lec- 
tum,  and  from  thence  extend- 
ing to  the  Propontis.  It  took 
its  name  from  Troy  the  capital. 
If  by  the  word  Troad,  or 
Troas,  is  meant  all  the  country 
subjected  to  the  Trojans,  that 
is  to  say,  all  the  kingdom  of 
Priam,  it  contained  almost  the 
whole  of  what  we  call  the  two 
Mysias,  Lesser  Phrygia,  &c. 
If  on  the  other  hand  its  mean- 
ing is  restricted  to  the  par- 
ticular country  in  which  Troy 
stood,  which  is  Troad  proper, 
it  comprised  only  the  country 
between  Dardania  N  and  NE, 
the  country  of  the  Leleges  E 
by  S,  the  Hellespont  and 
j3Lg3ean  sea  W. 

Troglodytae.  This  name  comes 
from  TgaJyAj)  caverna,  and  £vv<v 
subeo,  it  therefore  applies  to  all 
tribes  dwelling  in  caves.  There 
were  some  Troglodytae  along 
the  Arabic  gulf  as  far  as  Pto- 
lemai's  Epitheras,  and  even  as 
far  as  promontory  Dira.  He- 
rodotus calls  them  Ichthyophagi, 
iii.  19,  23.  and  it  appears  that 
they  are  the  Shangallas  of  the 
present  day,  although  those 
latter  are  much  more  distant 
from  Egypt.  The  Ethiopian 
Troglodytae  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, iv.  183,  must  have 
been  according  to  Herodotus  on 
the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  and 
separated  from  the  fixed  Gara- 
mantes"  by  the  desert  of  Sahara. 

Troy.  A  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  confluence  of  the 
Scamander,  or  Xanthus,  with 
the  Simoi's,  three  miles  from 
the  JEgaean  sea,  between  the 
part  of  mount  Ida  E,  and  pro- 
montory Sigeum  W.  After  the 
destruction  of  this  town,  another 
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ilium  was  built  thirty  stades 
from  the  first;  this  latter  was 
embellished  by  Alexander  and 
Julius  Caesar. 

Tyre.  A  town  of  Phoenicia,  on 
the  sea  S  of  Sidon,  and  W  of 
Paneas.  There  were  two  towns 
of  Tyre  ;  one  the  ancient  called 
Palaetyros,  the  other  new  called 
simply  Tyros  ;  the  first,  on  the 
continent,  thirty  stades  from 
the  second  S,  according  to 
Strabo  ;  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
of  which  the  antiquity  was  so 
much  boasted  to  Herodotus. 
The  other  was  in  an  island 
opposite  the  ancient  town,  from 
which  it  was  separated  only  by 
a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea. 
Tyras.  A  river  of  Scythia,  is- 
suing NW  from  a  large  lake  ; 
it  separates  Neuris  from  Scythia, 
flows  NW  to  SE,  waters  the 
town  of  Mohilow  in  Lithuania, 
passes  through  Benden  in  Ben- 
arabia,  and  afterwards  falls  S 
into  the  Euxine.  m,  n.  Dniep- 
ter. 

Tyras.  A  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tyras  ascending,  one 
hundred  and  forty  stades  from 
its  mouth.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Milesians. 

Tyrodiza.  A  town  of  Thrace, 
on  the  coast  of  the  ./Egsean, 
near  to  and  W  of  promontory 
Serrhimn,  and  SE  of  Mesam- 
bria. 

Tyrrhenia.  A  large  country  of 
Italy,  answering  in  part  to 
what  we  now  call  Tuscany,  but 
much  more  extended,  princi- 
cipally  towards  the  N  and  SE. 


U.  . 

Umbri.     They    inhabited    Um- 
bria,   a  part  of  Italy,  between 


the  Padus  W,  the  Pixenum  E, 
the  Tibris  S,  and  the  Adriatic 
sea  N.  They  were  the  most 
ancient  people  of  Italy  ;  they 
were  driven  from  their  country 
by  the  Pelasgi,  which  latter 
were  in  their  turn  driven  out 
by  the  Lydians,  who  took  the 
name  of  Tyrrhenians,  from  Tyr- 
rhenus,  their  chief,  son  of  the 
king  of  Lydia. 

Utii.  A  people  of  Asia.  They 
formed  the  fourteenth  satrapy 
with  th,e  Sagartii,  the  Thama- 
naei,  the  Mycians,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  in  the 
Erythraean  sea.  Their  situation 
is  not  very  clearly  known. 


Xanthus.  A  town  of  Lycia,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  not 
very  far  from  its  mouth.  The 
river  Xanthus  divides  Lycia  in 
two :  the  town  was  ten  stades 
above  Patara. 


Z. 


Zacynthus.  An  island  of  Greece, 
W  of  Elis,  sixty  stades  S  of 
Cephallenia.  The  pitch  lake 
is  still  found  there  ;  see  Chand- 
ler's Travels,  p.  302.  m.  n. 
Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
and  a  British  military  station. 

Zancla.  An  ancient  and  cele- 
brated town  of  Sicily,  on  the 
strait  which  divides  the  island 
from  Italy,  and  almost  opposite 
Rhegium.  m.  n.  Messina. 

Zaueces.  A  small  tribe  of  Libya, 
between  the  Gyzantes  and  the 
Maxyes,  S  of  the  former,  NE 
of  the  latter.  They  occupied 
probably  a  small  part  of  the 
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space,  between  the  Lesser  Syrtis 
and  gulf  of  Adrametura.  iv. 
193. 

Zona.  A  town  of  Thrace,  on 
the  jEgaean  sea,  near  promon- 
tory Serrhium,  E  of  that  pro- 
montory, and  W  of  the  town  of 
.5£nos,  and  almost  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulf  of  Melas, 
improperly  called  Sinus  Melanes 


in  the  map  of  Asia  Minor  by 
D'Anville.  vii.  59. 
Zoster.  A  promontory  of  Attica, 
SE  of  Peraeus,  between  that 
port  and  promontory  Sunium. 
It  is  the  first  promontory  one 
meets  with  after  JExone,  going 
from  Phaleras  to  Sunium.  It 
is  opposite  the  small  island  of 
Phaura.  viii.  107. 


THE  END. 
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